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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION 

T he changes to be found in this edition aie entirely concerned with new de\ elopments and tech- 
niques that ha've become standard practice since the pre\ious edition went to press Once again 
the criterion has been standard practice ” Caie has been taken to minimi/e the chances of any 
of the mfoimation getting out of date m the immediate future and, as in the past, where there art mmc 
ways than one of doing a thing the standard method has been selected 

Peihaps most important of the revisions have been those dealing with cold and tepid methods 

and new developments in permanent waving The major leMSions in Section VIII, dealing Vith haii 
colouring, especially those dealing with the use of cieam colourings, will be of particular ^alue 

Inevitably many new illustrations ha\e been included in the Section dealing with women’s hair 
styles, together with a great deal of descriptive text New illustrations ha\e been included to show 
advances in the field of competition work, without which there would be little progress in styling 

Men s hairdressing, too, has been brought up to date The latest regulations undei the Shops Act 
of 1 950 ha\ e been included and levisions ha'v e been made wheie necessaiy to the explanation ol: regulations 
relating to wages and conditions 

In thanking the specialist contiibutors, whose expert knowledge is made available to all, due regard 
must be paid to the valuable assistance rendered by the respective editors of The Hatrdt essers^ Journal 
(formerly The Hairdressers'" W ^ekly Journal) and Hair and Beauty (formerly The Hairdresser and Beauty 
Trade) The Editor-in-Chief of the latter and its associated publications, Mr A E R Dyer, who 
has now completed 25 years m this branch of journalism, has been particularly helpful 

A notable advance has been made dunng the past seven years or so m the prestige of the piofessional 
hairdressei His skill, knowledge, and technical ability stand higher m public regard than ev'^er before 
This is very largely due to the unremitting efforts of the Professional Hairdressing Development Group 
which, often against considerable difficulties, has earned out a sustained public relations campaign 
The work of the Group is commended to readers of this book 

NEB WOLTERS 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

T he feet that this edition has been completely revised, and now also covers several additional 
subjects, IS no reflection upon the work of the first editor, the late Gilbert Foan, or upon his 
successor On the contrary, it is a testimony to the excellence of the onginal work that, after 
nearly twenty years since the onginal printing. The Art and Craft of Hairdressing is still 
recognized as the standard authority on its subject 

Owing to the conditions brought about as a result of the second world war, it had not been possible 
to make any necessary revisions for some years past, consequently, in the present edition, the revisions 
have been drastic Indeed, the book you are now reading is an almost entirely new work 

Naturally this has been a great task for all concerned, but it has been made lighter by reason of the 
splendid pattern set by Gilbert Foan, and by reason of the willing and helpful advice from so many 
experts in their respective fields 

In order that the work should have continuity of thought many of the original contributors were 
invited to revise their own particular chapters Others unfortunately are no longer with us, so we 
sought the co-operation of a number of leading specialists In this way each Section was studied in 
relation to present-day needs and methods Wherever it was found that existing methods were of a 
temporary nature, due to shortages or other current difficulties, the standard method has been described. 
But, where it was found that changes were the natural result of progress and evolution, the new methods 
have been dealt with ' 
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In the course of re\ision there have been inevitable cuts and additions Chiropody is no longer 
featuied, since this subject is no longer open to those who practise it only as a sideline to some other 
calling On the other hand. Craft Education has taken on a new meaning, so a new Section is devoted 
to that subject Similarly, Art m Relation to Hairdressing is now a recognized subject in examinations, 
so space has been found to deal with it In fact, every subject required for the recognized Craft examina- 
tions is now fully covered in this one volume, with the exception of general elementary science, for 
which there are many excellent textbooks already in existence 

There have been few changes in Boardwork, or Postiche-‘Axessmg Theatrical make-up has changed 
httle, but cinema and television make-up has altered considerably Indeed, practically every other sub- 
lect in this edition has been completely rewritten in the light of modern knowledge 

Some subjects, notably Permanent Waving and Hair Styling, have required considerable research 
and new material, though, of couise, Histoiical Hairdressing needed but slight additions And 
Competition Hairdiessmg is now dealt with for the first time 

On the business side, new regulations are m force and the legal situation has changed in many 
impoitant lespects The Section on Hygiene needed to be rewritten, so, too, did that on Tnchology, as 
well as the piece on Treatments and that on Beauty Culture 

\s vvili be seen, the latest accepted methods of carrying out any of the processes involved in hair- 
dressing, together with the principles of management, are now fully explained, in many cases with 
simple *‘how-to-do-it” sketches 

Thanks are due to the specialists who have dealt so thoroughly with their own particular subjects, and 
to the many others towhomweaieindebtedfor kindly andhelpful advice Special acknowledgment is made 
of the work of the artists Miss Winifred Price, Miss Elizabeth Gregory, and Mr F Murray Pearcey 
Were we to thank by name all those who have contributed in some measure to the production of 
the present volume this Preface would develop into a list of those well known in the Craft Exceptions 
must, however, be made m the case of the following Professor J B Speakman, D Sc , F T I , of the 
University of Leeds, Dr W J O’Donovan, OBE, President of the Institute of Trichologists , 
Alderman Harry Thorneycroft, J P , M P , Mi E Fletcher-Allen, editor of The Hairdressers^ 
Journal^ and Mr E D Foster, formerly editor of The Hairdresser and Beauty Trade 

Finally, thanks are due to the publishers for giving facilities for such comprehensive revision 

NEB WOLTERS 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

T he Hairdressing Profession is one of the oldest known to mankind, yet strangely enough \ery little 
literature has hitherto existed in relation to the technical side of this most honorable and ancient 
profession Except, perhaps, for some small textbooks which deal with but a single branch or 
individual aspect of the profession, nothing of a modern and technical nature has yet appeared which can 
be considered as adequate and fundamental to the art and craft of hairdressing 

Nearly two centuries have passed since James Stewart, the pejruquter, wrote his famous Plocacssmos, 
or The Whole Art of Hairdressing, which work, whilst for its time comprehensive, is now, of course, out of 
date and in every respect inadequate for the modern hairdresser 

That opprobrious term “ Only a Barber ” must cease to apply to a profession which now calls for con- 
siderable knowledge and skill, indeed, the modern hairdresser requires to be as knowledgeable as a 
physician and as skilful as a surgeon 

This book, The Art and Craft of Hairdressing, is an endeavour to meet a definite need for 
technical guidance Hairdressing is not only an art, it is also a craft. Therefore, in order to produce a 
complete treatise, we have gathered together a group of contributors each of whom is a speaalist in one 
or more branches of his craft A perusal of the following pages will reveal to the reader the remarkable 
ramifications of modern hairdressing 

It is with confidence, then, that we place this book before the prospective hairdresser, who, given the 
desired ambition, will find in it sufficient to assist him to become an artist and a craftsman The student of 
the hairdressing schools and academies will also find herein a technique and craftsmanship based upon long 
experience which will enable him to become proficient in any branch of the profession The hairdresser 
already established will find it a mine of information by means of which he may keep abreast of modern 
developments and become fully versed in the intricacies of the higher branches of his profession 

This book represents the first and only one of its kind in the English language, comprising a compre- 
hensive treatise on hairdressing, ranging from the relatively simple tasb of the gentleman’s hairdresser to 
the more involved technique of the lady’s hairdresser and the beauty specialist, and including necessary 
and essential knowledge for the trichological consulting room 

It IS important for all who would be efficient in the art and craft of hairdressing thoroughly to master 
Its technique , to become not only efficient craftsmen, but also well-informed and creditable members of 
a most honourable profession 

Much research has been necessary in the making of this book, and we desire to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to all who have helped in its production Particularly do we wish to express our thanks to 
Messrs Osborne, Garrett & Co , Ltd , of 5 i-fiS Fnth Street, London, W i, for permission to reproduce 
photographs of fittings, etc , to Messrs R Hovenden & Sons, Ltd , 29-33 Berners Street, London, W.i , 
for permission to reproduce blocks of tools, etc ; to Messrs H E. Jarvis & Co , Ltd , 6 Percy Street, 
London, W i, for permission to reproduce photographs of fittings and equipment; to Messrs. Ettinger et 
Cie, 60 Hatton Garden, E C i, for pernussion to reproduce blocks of the electric haircutting machine, 
etc 5 to Messrs L’Oreal et Cie, Pans, and their Bntish Agents, Messrs. Debacq & Harrop, of London, 
for permission to mention the L’Oreal colour shades for hair tinting, etc , to The Inecto Company, 32 
Dover Street, London, W i, for information supplied in respect of Inecto Hairdyes, etc 5 to Messrs L. 
Leichner, Ltd,, 1 1 Pollen Street, London, W.i, for information supplied as to grease paints; to Messrs 
Max Factor, D’Arblay Street, London, W i, for tables of cinema colours, etc ; to The British Inter- 
national Pictures, Ltd , Elstree, Herts, and Wardour Street, London, W i, for permission to reproduce 
photographs of cinema stars, etc ; to Mr. Phillip Baldessarre, 10 Zennor Road, S W 1 2, for information 
concerning the Concave Strop; to Messrs. Schall & Sons, New Cavendish Street, London, for the loan of 
the block of the electrical switchboard; to Messrs Bacterol, Ltd , 435 Strand, London, W.C., for loan 
of block of sterilizing cabinet, to Messrs Pelleray et Cie, Paris, for permission to use blocks of Marcel 
irons; to Messrs Wm Hememann (Medical Books, Ltd.), 99 Great Russeli Street, LoiMkin, W,C.i, for 
permission to quote from their medical books seri«; to The American CoearKtiaaps Soaety for valtidsle 
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information on sterilization , to Messrs Gamages, Ltd , London, Messrs Harrods, Ltd , London, Messrs 
Bobbys, Southport, Messrs Harrison, Sheffield, and Messrs Clarges, Slough, for their permission to use 
photographs of their shops and salons The Editor wishes to make a special acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness in regard to both text and original designs and illustrations, in the preparation of Section 1, 
to Boardworkyor the Jrt of Wigmaking^hy yir Alfred M Sutton, published by Messrs R 
Ho\enden & Sons, Ltd , 29-33 Berners Street, W i 

We also are indebted to Mr A F Bnvioot^^iitox of The Hairdressers^ Weekly yournal^luondoxi^ fox 
many helpful suggestions and for the loan of various blocks, to Monsieur E Long, Pans, for information 
of and photographs of M Marcel 

Our grateful thanks are also due to Ida J Tinkler of Selsdon, Surrey, for undertaking the arduous 
task of reading the original manuscripts, dealing with proof corrections, and in various other ways 
tendering valuable assistance towards the production of this book 

Jtily, 1931 
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INTRODUCTION 


From time immemonal the professional barber has 
had his place in every country under the sun His pro- 
fession IS, indeed, an ancient and honourable one, and 
to trace completely the history of the barber it would 
be necessary to go back to the Lower Pleistocene period, 
the time “ when human faces came mto fashion ” 

The profession of hairdressmg and beauty culture 
may legitimately be considered one of the oldest m 
the world Frequent mention of it is found m the 
literature of the ages, both sacred and secular Ezekiel 
says m Holy Wnt "And thou son of man, take thee a 
barber’s razor, and cause it to pass upon thy head and 
upon thy beard ’’ 

The term “barber,” however, is denved from the 
Latm " barba,” i e the beard The verb to barb, mean- 
mg to shave, has for all practical purposes now dis- 
appeared from the English language, but several refer- 
ences to it occur m Samuel Pepys’s famous Dtary, for 
example, "To Sir G Smith’s, it bemg now night, and 
there up to his chamber and sat talkmg and I barbtng 
^amst to-morrow ” 

Historical research, however, proves that the barber 
and the hairdresser existed long before the days of the 
prophet Ezekiel It is, of course, a well-known fact 
that the ancient Chmese, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans were weU versed m the arts of hairdressing 
and beauty culture, phases of development which we 
shall presently deal with m greater detail. Recent 
excavations on the sites of ancient civilizations have 
disclosed much evidence m the shape of cleverly 
executed coiffures, proving that the hairdressers of 
those remote tunes were artists of extreme ment 
During some recent mantune improvements near 
Dubhn in Ireland, there were discovered a number of 
anaent graves, rehcs of a Stone Age, m which were 
found hp-sticks of a pmk wax-hke substance, also 
mirrors of a prunitive pattern— beauty culture m the 
Stone Age i 

It will be particularly appropriate m a work dealmg 
with "The Art and Craft of Hairdressmg” (a book 
written by hairdressers for hairdressers, and for the 
mstruction of prospective hairdressers) to touch, as 
bnefiy as possible, without ehminatmg essential 
detail, upon the ongm of hairdressmg, to trace its 
history, to mdicate the poation that tiie barb® or 
the hairdresser occupies to-day, and to instruct him 
fully m the intacaaes of his profession. 


The Hairdresser in Chinese Civilization 

There is no doubt that the tonsonal art was one of 
the first efforts towards civilization, and history tells 
us that it had its birth m a virtue called cleanhness, 
and from a pardonable vice called vanity, which, after 
all, IS a stnvmg after beauty We are also assured 
that the Chmese were the pioneers of civilization , that 
the anaent Egyptians were ongmally an Asiatic race, 
who mvaded and settled m Egypt And the confusion 
IS further inaeased by the findmg of Chinese glassware 
and vases m the tombs of the ancient Egyptians In 
the face of these conflictmg statements, shaving, at aU 
events, may have ongmated m China. It has been 
asserted that the hirsute appendage which native 
Chmese wear, commonly called the pigtail, is part of 
the Chmaman’s rehgious make-up It has been said 
that on the Day of Judgment their deity will literally 
hoist them up to their celestial homes, and all good 
Chmamen, therefore, leave sufficient hauto be gnpped, 
to prevent the possibihty of shppmg back agam to 
this vale of tears This story is quite erroneous Asa 
matter of fact, the fashion of wearmg the pigtail is of 
comparatively recent ongm, and dates from about 
AD 1627 

When the Manchus mvaded and overran China, they 
made it compulsory for the Chmese to shave the major 
portion of the head, as a mark of servitude and a 
stigma of infenonty on a conquered and subject race 
It served a double purpose It distmguished the rulmg 
caste from the lower orders Furthermore, when it 
was necessary to execute crinunal or rebellious sub- 
jects, the pigtail enabled the executioner to mamtam 
an effective gnp to carry out the decapitation effici- 
ently. This was the manner of dispatchmg victims 
m Chma until comparatively recent times The wear- 
mg of the pigtail was abhorred m Chma m those days, 
so much so that many Chinese emigrated to Japan, 
and their aversion is recordol on tablets m the 
Japanese temples However, they graduahy got used 
to the custom, which later on was thought nothmg of. 
Shaving the head at the present day is widely practised 
m Chma, bat is mamly confined to a wandering class 
of barbers who practise their calling at a street comer. 

The Hairdresser in Igyptiatt Givilizatioti 
Amimt has li^dy bmi named tlm ''omlher 
of aviliK^mi/' as ooite evidence ex:^ that 
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manufactures, arts and crafts existed in those days the Great, about 334 b c The Greek Empire, under 
The period of which we are writing is probably 6,000 this monarch, reached its zenith He conquered 
years ago, as the age of one of the pyramids is dated practically the whole of the East, and the City of 
3 c * Alexandria was founded by him The coins of his 

^The literature of the ancient Egyptians is unknown, father, Philip II, bear the effigy of the bearded king, 
but their monuments, especially the tombs, have but the coins of Alexander show us that he was clean- 
afforded us an insight into their mode of life scarcely shaven, as also does his bust in the British Museum 
to be obtained from those of any other people The His astuteness in utilizmg the tonsorial art in military 
frequent mention of the Egyptians in the Bible con- strategy fairly commands respect He issued an order 
nects them mth the Hebrew records appertaining to to his army to remove their beards It appears that 
the tonsorial and hairdressing arts, mdeed, Egyptians in those days of hand-to-hand fighting a part of the 
of noble birth covered their heads with beautiful tactics employed was to grasp one’s opponent by the 
wigs, fantastically designed in hair of wonderful beard with the one hand, and to deal him a hefty 
colours These coiffures were used on festive occasions, smite with the weapon in the other So we may assume 
and prove the art of the poshcheur to be of early ongin that the ancient Greek barbers contributed something 
The Egyptians were a highly cultured, warlike and towards founding the greatness of their empire by 
civilized race, and they are particularly mterestmg to removing the beards, and thus providmg their warriors 
the hairdresser, because they practised most of the with an advantage over their less astute adversanes 
branches of his profession Owmg to the hot chmate. Another Greek general, according to Herodotus, 
most of their business was done m the open, although utilized the art of shavmg to send a dispatch through 
they had shops, caffe, wineshops, etc The Egyptian the enemy Imes m the following novel manner He hit 
barber had an amusing method of attending to his upon the ruse (to prevent the message falling into 
clients He used to meet them m the street, where the enemy hands) of completely shaving the head of the 
customers knelt down and the barber operated in full messenger The message was tattooed on the bald 
view of the passer-by ''Nappi” of Iraq (Mesopo- pate, and the hair was allowed to grow agam We are 
tamia) IS a modern example of the itmerant barber told that the messenger made the journey success- 
M G Maspero, in his Ancient Egypt, gives us an fully His head was re-shaved and the contents of the 
amusmg description '' k barber at last, roammg dispatch revealed 

about m the neighbourhood of a cookshop, has found The same historian relates a piquant story of one of 
a customer, who has had his dmner, and is rapidly Alexander’s exploits when he was Prince of Macedonia, 
shavmg his head before satisfymg his own hunger ” The Macedonians (or Medes) clashed in war with the 
We are also informed that the razor, which appears to Persians and were defeated The Persian king, 
take the shape of a large wooden chisel, is composed Danus, sent his envoys to the Macedonian camp to 
of bronze Tempermg bronze and copper was an art discuss the peace terms The defeated Prmce Alex- 
that the Egyptians evidently understood, and which, ander wined and dined the envoys on a sumptuous 
unfortunately, modem civilization has lost scale, in the hope of getting the best possible terms 

It cannot be denied that the Egyptians had a During the course of the banquet, the Persians re- 
knowledge of tempermg steel supenor to our own marked that it was customary m their country to have 

No one who has tned to perforate or cut a block of their women folk present on festive occasions Noth- 
Egyptian granite will scruple to acknowledge that our mg loth, Alexander said that, so long as his guests 
best steel tools are turned m a very short time, and were agreeable, he had no objection to mtroducing his 
require to be retempered , and, even with our excellent ladies, which he did. The ladies were comely, and, as 
modem implements, we find considerable difficulty in the wme flowed, the visitors became bold and familiar 
domg what, to the Egyptians, would have been one with them The Prince, noting this, suggested that 
of the least arduous tasks Therefore, on this evidence, the ladies should retire temporarily to don more 
knowing that they produced metal of sufficient temper attractive garments The Persians unanimously 
to produce a cuttmg edge necessary for a razor, it is agreed Alexander forthwith collected the youngest 
contended by many authorities that the Egyptians and most handsome of his warriors, ordered them to 
were the ongmators of the tonsorial art shave their faces smooth, and bedeck themselves in 


The Hairdresser to Grecian Civilization 
paving m anci^t Greece owed a great deal to 
n^tap^ expedieUcy Greek philosophers, poets, and 
are ^orally <fepicted with beards 
^ having firsi Iwme to be generally practised, par- 
■feuterfy' to arniy, during the re^ of Alexmider 


the raiment of the ladies, and also to carry their 
daggers concealed Thereupon he reintroduced his 
^Tadies” to his guests The famiiiaxity was resumed, 
and at a given signal each '*lady plunged his dagger 
into a Persian. The Persian king sent his ambas^<k^ ^ 
to mqmre about the absence of his de3egates;liQi ife* 
are mformed that Alexander gave his sister to 
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to the ambassador together with a heavy money pay- 
ment, and so the matter was smoothed over 

Later m the ancient Greek civilization the fashion- 
able courtesans wore their hair gorgeous!} dressed and 
coloured blue This fact proves the existence in those 
days of clever hairdressers, skilled m the art of 
coiffures and m the technique of hair colounng 

The Hairdresser in Roman Civilization 

History teaches us that m some respects we have 
somethmg to learn from the ancient Roman tonsurs 
(barbers) They certainly had magnificent baths, and 
everythmg pomts to the fact that they had salons to 
match In passmg, it may be said that there has never 
been a nation where class distmction was so sharply 
marked as m the case of this ancient civilization First, 
we have the Patncians, which mcluded the noblemen 
and senatonal class, the Plebeians, or low orders, 
whose proud motto was Ctvts Romanus sum (I am a 
Roman citizen) , the slaves, who did all the menial 
work , the Provmcials, which was the term apphed to 
most of the conquered tribes outside the Empire , and 
the freed men, who were given or bought then citizen- 
ship, by or through some special curcumstances 

The slaves were forced to grow their hair and beards 
long, as a distmguishmg mark and sign of infenonty, 
and they were not allowed to remove them until 
enfranchised A diversion was created later, how ever, 
when the Emperor Hadrian allowed his beard to 
grow 

The barber shops m ancient Rome were much fre- 
quented for the sake of gossip The barbers made 
large fortunes Juvenal speaks of a barber who owned 
iimumerable villas Martial mentions another who 
took to himself a -wife, who was mstrumental m raismg 
him to high rank by the aid of the large money pre- 
sents he was able to make. No doubt, much of their 
wealth was produced by the cheap labour available. 
The assistants in those days would be slaves, who 
could be bought cheaply when young, and were 
usually of Thessaloman or Eastern ongm. The 
Northern tnbes, such as the Gauls or Bntons, were 
not amenable to forced labour, and they preferred to 
sacrifice their lives in gladiatorial combats m the 
arena 

Bathmg was a fine art with the Romans The 
eaghty-axth letter of Seneca treats us to a glowing 
account of the Plebeian's bafihi "The walls were 
ablaze with precious marbles; tihe duonbers were 
adorned on every side with graqgeor© mosaks; the 
water was disdiar^d iato ftiarhis tirtiB from stiver 
taps” There wem sewcal of there baths in the 
and they wwe open to the atizens aa payment 
of the amallest cofr in the ctUBmcy, or 
fr ailso an exotfient demiptum of care d| three h«&» itt 


Ladits' hairdressing apptarc i be 5 nirtist d gt r- 
ally h} the slave mails, vhu, m lectivrii r.i u 
insults than complimtirts whiLt antudirg a. t ' 
imperious mistressts Ovid ni.iko loenti' n of the 
proud ladies who frequei tly changtil the tnlour oi 
then hair bv means of coloured he at d hair dj cs 
Plutarch speaks of a quauit tuatcni practiced by the 
Romans, 1 e the parting of their brides' hair with a 
spear This was stunbolical of the priod when th« \ 
won their bndts bv nght of raptn itv t^r r onquest. 

Asrarlyas joonc , Roman iiaudro'.-.rrs 
the art of hair tinting, and us(d to nndt-r tlie hau 
blonde by means of Sat on dc Hesse Tis said 
that Venus practised the art of bleailung her own 
hau' 

Cola di Rienzi (c 1313-1354 , the tribune of the 
Roman people, had an uncle named Barbicn, who wa- 
in reality a barber by both name and trade To b’ot 
out what he considered — falsely — the ignominy of his 
trade, he changed his name to John Roscio, and was 
eventually raised to the highest offices in the govern- 
ment This erstwhile barber alwa}’s appeared ui 
pubhc on horseback accompanied by the chiefs of 
anaent Rome, who were in hopes of obtaining favours 
of the nephew through their respects to the uncle. 

George Ehot, m her wonderful histoncal novel 
Romola, tells us of "Nello,” the Florentine barber, 
whose salon was the rendezvous of the intellectuals 
of Florence There they gathered to exchange opin- 
ions and indulge m pohtical and philosophical discus- 
sion Also, the gossips found it a handy place in 
which to indulge in their favounte diversion 

The Hairdresser in Western Civilization 

Gradually the arts and crafts of hairdressing spread 
towards the Western countries, and as our great civili- 
zation developed so did the technique of the hau- 
dresser European history is, however, somewhat 
sparse so far as particular mention of hairdressu^ is 
concerned, until the tune of the Middle Ages. The 
hmrdresers of France received considerable attention 
m the court chronicles of the Middle ^ges, and we are 
treated to mimh mteresting infeumation of the per- 
fumers and hairdressers whom Queen Catherme of 
Media gathered together for the benefit of the Court 
of Fmacs These extremely clever hairdressers and 
w^-makm, however, were actuaBy imported from 
Italy. Frmchhairdrereem soon copied the methods of 
then Italian confrkss, and up till tire Revolutum of 
2789 lathes' hsdrdres^u^ had a wondoM vogue in 
Franoe. As far as Ei^md is ceHocemed, we read 
that m the tunre of Maiy and 
Bereladfrs'hafrdres^immtiretmaatda]^ Tire 
luMrereen of there were aire fap«d 

m wteas Queen Mary's reMonown t 9 eAse|kHi'*of' 
"fite ifttfres*’ far tire Im. Between tea 
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the eighteenth century there appears to have been a 
lapse so far as ladies’ hairdressing is concerned 
After the 1789 Revolution in France the coiffures 
were plain, and the so-called "Chinese coiffure” was 
almost universad England then, as now, followed 
largely the French fashions, and the plain dressmgs 
were much worn in this country M Croisat, a leading 
hairdresser of France, succeeded m evolvmg a new 
mode known as the "1830 mode ’’ Readers will find 
several illustrations of this particular coiffure, also 
others for earher and later periods, m the Historical 
Hairdressmg Section of this book 
Ladies’ hairdressers in England enjoyed an era of 
prosperity in the days of Queen Elizabeth , then came 
a slump, and after 1830 another period of prosperity 
There was, however, developmg a tendency toward 
exclusiveness on the part of the ladies’ hairdressers 
and a manifest degeneracy on the part of the gentle- 
men’s hairdressers The explanation of this degrada- 
tion of the major portion of the hairdressmg profession 
IS to be found m the rise and fall of the barber-surgeons 


The Barber -surgeons 


For over five hundred years the barber and the 
surgeon were united in one craft or profession In 
England, by the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
barbers, or barber-surgeons, as they were called, for 
they exercised both professions, occupied so important 
a position that Edward IV, m the first year of his 
reign, granted them an mcorporatmg charter (1461) 
About a hundred years later Henry VIII, by a special 
Act (32 Henry VIII, c 24), umted them with the 
Company of Surgeons but drew a distraction between 
the two, for by that Act the operations of the barbers 
were limited to the drawing of teeth and blood-letting, 
while the surgeons were prohibited from practising 
"barberrag or shaving ’’ It was not until 1745 that a 
final separation of barbers from surgeons was effected 
by an Act of George II (18 Geo II, c. 15), which divided 
them into two distinct corporations 
The Worshipful Company of Barbers, it may be 
mentioned, stiU retained their anaent Hall in Monk- 
well Street, Cnpplegate, in the City of London, after 
their separation from the surgeons One very old 
ordinance, dated 1307, relatmg to the profession of 
barber-surgeon, is worth noting, for it prohibited them 
from displaying blood m their shop wmdows for 
advmtisement purposes, and ordered them to cast 
it mto the 'Thames, The striped pole and the shallow 
metal di& with the wide notch m its maigin that are 
sometime di^jred as a sign ontside a barber’s diop 
— ufren seen in Scotland and Gonnany than in 
Ki ^ ^ndr — are symbdte of the barh^r^^uigeon days. 
^ pole reprwBBte the post grasped by the patient 
<^p0jetdtliela3^ vmnin ti® b^d of 

The blue, 





red, and white stnpes on it have been facetiously 
mterpreted to represent the "blue” blood from the 
vein, the "red” blood from the artery (sometimes cut 
in mistake), and the “white” refers to the bandage 
to bind up the wound, or else the "white” face of the 
patient after the operation' The "dish,” of coiuse, 
was to “catch the blood,” but actually it was placed 
under the chm — ^the notch being applied to the neck — 
to catch the lather dunng shaving 

The chaotic condition of the hairdressmg profession 
dunng the past hundred and fitfty years is really due 
to the dissolution of the Barber-Surgeons Company 
Mr C H Cresswell, F S A , Sub-Libranan and Officer 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, succmctly sums the 
whole matter up m his book. The Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, Historical Notes from 1505 to 
1905, as follows "The separation of the Barbers 
from the Surgeons, when ‘the Barbers lost 

caste and the Surgeons lost financially,’ was a long 
and sometimes painful process 

“ In lookmg at the conditions surrounding the union 
of the two crafts m 1505, we may safely suggest that 
the barbers were then more numerous and of more 
mfluence than their intended colleagues The union 
should not be looked upon, as is customary, as a 
mesalliance for the surgeons, for if we remember that 
the barber of that day was also a surgeon, we realize 
that the coahtion which took place was no more than 
a union between the chirurgeons of the laity and the 
chirurgeons of the pnesthood The duties of the 
barber were many and various About the period of 
which we speak, several references to him appear m 
the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer in connection 
with the makmg and sellmg of aquavite, and as four- 
teen shiUmgs were paid to one for ‘taking furth the 
Kmgis tuth,’ it IS evident that his professional abihties 
were not confined to the tnmmmg of beards Then 
there was the Kmg’s barber, who, besides supplymg 
His Majesty with ‘hoUand claith at ten shilhngs the 
eln,’ supplemented his mcome by sellmg crossbows 
and daggers All this, m addition to his clippmg, 
poUmg, and shavmg, stamps him to have been a busy 
man whose trade appealed to one and all, from the 
highest m the land to the meanest citizen On the 
other hand, his newly-made brother, the surgeon, 
would not be nearly so much in request, he havmg to 
depend more upon the macked heads and broken 
bones consequent upon some night brawl m the 
High Street, or the more senous tumults which 
were then of no rare occurrence m the Scottish 
capital.” 

Smce then the hairdressing profession has been 
without a seat of authonty. From 1923, however, 
there have been efforts made towards securing regis- , 
tration, and an orgamzation has been set up fifr the 
pprpose of consummatmg this idea. Should 
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efforts succeed, then the hairdressers uiU again be 
lifted on to the plane occupied by the doctors and 
surgeons 

One result of the detenoration has been the di\nsion 
of the profession into two types or sections— the ladies' 
hairdresser (know^n as the "hairdresser"), and the 
gentlemen's hairdresser (known as the "barber") 

The New Hairdresser 

After the 1914-18 War, houe\er, a change «et in, 
due m the mam to the mtroduction of the short-hair 
fashion for women The remtroduction, for short hair 
has been worn by women at varying penods during 
history as far back as the Egyptian civilization, of 
the "bob" and the "shingle" was due to the genius of 
a Pans hairdresser, M Antoine 

The "shingle" mode soon spread all over the world, 
and hairdressers ever3rwhere expenenced a boom All 
hairdressers became, of necessity, ladies* hairdressers, 
with a consequent nse m status In order to keep pace 
with the demands of both sexes for skilful attention, 
the hairdresser and the prospective hairdresser were 
compelled to become more or less efficient m all 
branches of the profession The hairdressing schools 
and academies have found it difficult to keep pace 
with the demand for skilled instruction* 

An inevitable concomitant of such an evolution is 
provided in the mtroduction of suitable teclimcal 
literature — a fact which explams, and fuUy justifies, 
the ambition of the pubhshers, the editor, and the 
contnbutors to this book, m the endeavour to set 
before hairdressers and prospective hairdressers a 
complete and practical treatise on the Art and Craft 
of Hairdressmg. 

The contnbutors have been carefully chosen and are 
acknowledged experts m the vanous branches of the 
hairdressing profession A practical hairdressing book 
must of necessity be wntten by practical hairdressers 

The reader will find full instructions on each of the 
widely diverse aspects of the hairdressing art Ladies’ 
hairdressmg is fully dealt with, from the humble 
" bob " to the most intricate histoncal dressmg* Plates 
and diagrams accompany each section m order to 
make plain to the simplest mmd the most difficult 
portions of the technique In both the Modern and 
the Histoncal Sections the mffures illustrated have 
been executed by acknowledged masters m the art of 
dressmg the hair. The section on PosHcM contains 
complete instruction in one of the most ancient of the 
arts, " the art of workmg m haur/' The student is told 
how to manufacture eveiy form of firom the 

simple pin-curl to the full-sized wig. Due to the de- 
cadence of the profession the majonty of handressem 
are, at the present time, unversed m the art of makiiig 
postiche A close study of the instruchons wnimmA 
in this section will soon remedy the innteioh wd 


provide the hairdrcb^rr wit!i ihv ki uw.i dg# 

who may profit b} the ub\ioii'^ t^‘rdiLr\ a 

fa< 5 hion for weamig p^b^itchc 

The <itage and the him hate Dur otcn^aiked, 
since they provide a pha^e of Lairdrc^^ir g that nant 
have neglected to their uwa detrmit nt Tiif pnpuiai- 
ity of the theatre and the cm^ ina ^ ^nr < hairdn -ang 
not a little The art uf inaki-up, tlienh^re nniM^ 
expert attention 

Modem snmtAc inventiun has nnad^d the haii- 
dressing profession, and the eiitfrprNing bdiniresMT 
can now bnng to hi^ aid meeharara! apphantes 
Many useful invention'- hate invadc^d the dornam id 
the gentleman’s hairdresser, the ladn s’ hairdresser, 
the beauty parlour, and the surgery The ment im- 
portant of these appliances are dealt witli in the sec- 
tion devoted to lre,itment» for Hair and builp, and 
the reader will there find explained m a thoromrlilv 
practical manner suih useful ad] units to 
hairdressmg as violet rats, high frtquenrv, sun ra\s, 
curatne lamps, \ibrators and suction cups 

Electncal and other appliances are also dealt with, 
mcluding machines for hair-cuttmg, singeing, massage, 
waxing, permanent waving and hair-drj^mg 

The student is given instruction m the art of hair 
colounng or tinting, and the most up-toHiate re- 
searches of the botanist and the chemist an* iiKluattal 
m order that natural shades mav be produced 

Modern hairdressmg gives tremendous scope to the 
intelligent and enterprising student. The ramifica- 
tions of tonsonal art and tnchological science reach far 
beyond the bounds of old-fashioned barberdom, and 
the need for well and widely trained operatives is 
imperative. 

The Beauty Parlour 

The modem hairdresser must also be a beauty 
specialist He must be skilled m treatments which will 
preserve the complexion, restore the tiair, and combat 
the ravages of time Instruction m such treatments 
will be found in the section deataig with Beauty 
Parlours. (Not only must the hairdresser be able to 
carry out such highly skilled tneatn^nts, but he must 
know the reasons for the treatments. That is to say, 
he must be able to recc^ize various disorders and 
diseases. He must be able to apply the nght and 
proper treatment for the various affections of the 
hair, scalp and skin ) Correlative mth ditgm^ and 
prescription is the pubten of dispci»ig, the nmteig 
up of the ’mmm pouydi^, totkns and washes m 
neqiuied m vmkm tmm and teiatiii«ts. We have, 
therefme, indiKWi an imprtjuit If 

a quidifed 

d the iiMl M 
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the hair, scalp and skin We have, therefore, included 
a comprehensive section on Tnchology, a science which 
deals pnmanly with such diseases To know the cause 
IS to know the cure. 

Thus it will be manifest to the reader that the 
modem hairdresser must be skilled m all the branches 
of the profession, and he must be versed in that section 
of pathology necessary to his profession, which facts 
bring him nearer to the days of the barber-surgeon, 
together with all that modem scientific research can 
add m the way of more effective diagnosis and surer 
cure of disease 

In the conduct of his business he must exercise 
scrupulous cleanliness The science of aseptics and 
antiseptics must, therefore, be learned The doctor, 
the surgeon and the dentist have to observe strict 
methods of stenhzation, so must the hairdresser, and 
this necessitates the mclusion of a section on Hygiene, 
Samtation, and Stenhzation 

'"All things change,** the imimtable Mark Twain 
declared, except barbers, the ways of barbers, and the 
surroundoigs of barbers These never change What 
one expenences m a barber*s shop the first time he 
enters is what he expenences in barbers* shops after- 
wards till the end of his days ** But Mark Twain did 
not live long enough to find that even the barber*s 
shop IS changing , that even the barber is leammg that 
scrupulous cleanliness, courtesy, tact, professional 


efficiency and a desire to satisfy a customer rather 
than to build up a fat bank balance, pays in the long 
nm 

There are to-day hairdressers’ shops as clean and 
stenle as a hospital— not only the part seen by the 
pubhc, but also the part behmd the scenes The brush 
that lathers the chent has been stenlized, and so has 
the brush and comb used on the client’s hair, and they 
will not be used on another chent until they have 
been stenhzed again 

These shops are not confined to the great cities 
They are to be found in even quite small towns The 
lessons modern business has learned are based on old 
laws honesty is the best policy , a satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement, and efficiency and clean- 
hness pay These lessons the hairdresser is learning, 
and those who do not learn them are being crowded 
to the wall 

Questions of shop and salon fittings, wmdow dis- 
play, advertising, pubhcity and general organization 
must, therefore, constantly concern the enterpnsmg 
hairdresser, especially if he is in business for himself. 
All these problems are dealt with by experts m the 
volume here presented Hairdressers, both masters 
and assistants, will all find help in toe pages which 
follow — everything, in fact, to aid him to become still 
more efficient in the most worthy art and craft of 
hairdressing 
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CRAFT EDUCATION 


Educational facilities for apprentices and student 
hairdressers are greater than they have ever been m 
the whole history of the Craft However, since hair- 
dressing IS a Craft, the apprentice’s basic training is 
still, as hitherto, undertaken by the master hair- 
dresser to whom he is articled Recent developments 
provide for additional tuition not only in \anous 
aspects of the Craft but also m general educational 
subjects at technical colleges under the direction of 
the Education Authonties 

By this means it has been possible to reduce the 
penod of apprenticeship, to strive for a more common 
standard of trainmg and to mtroduce a system of 
examination by which the young hairdresser’s 
progress can be measured 

At the time of wntmg it has not been possible to 
mtroduce recognized hairdressing classes in all the 
mam centres but the number is growmg, and wherever 
the demand is sufficient the Education Authonties 
will provide the necessary classes As a wnter points 
out in the General and Legal section of this book, 
employers are required to release apprentices for a 
stated number of hours weekly m order that their 
tuition may be contmued durmg normal workmg 
hours Never before have young entrants into hair- 
dressmg had the opportunities and consideration 
they enjoy to-day They owe a big debt to the far- 
sighted men and women who have fought for so long 
to establish recognized standards and to help their 
fellow hairdressers There may be some who take 
the shortsighted view that they lose the benefit of the 
apprentice’s services whilst he is at the technical 
school — forgettmg that they gam a more capable, and 
better trained, apprentice who will be in a position to 
start earning money sooner than by the old method 
of completely mdividual training 

Many hairdressers although quite capable and 
expenenced m their own particular field are not 
always capable of teachmg Bernard Shaw has said 
" Those who can do Those who can’t, teach.” Like 
all generalizations this is only true m part, but the 
fact remains that the man, or woman, who can best 
do something may be the last person able to pass on 
the knowledge and skill that goes mto the job 

Certainly it is true that between the two great wars 
many owners of hairdressing busm^es set themselves 
up to teach apprentices or students when in fact they 
had few qualifications either to practise or to teach 
hairdressmg — or any other subject, for that matter I 
There are stdl some trainmg schools m which the 


tuition can hardly be called first class, though it i>> 
good to note that there are now few fee-^nati lung 
estabhshments claiming lo teach hairdressing and 
Its allied arts in a few montlis, usualh at an e\( esaive 
cost 

Of course the classes arranged bv local Ldm ation 
Authonties throughout Great Britain axa intended as 
part-time trammg centres to supplement tiie teathing 
given in the salon where the apprentice normally 
works These classes are not intended for general 
members of the public —they .ire hairdressing classes 
fur leaincr members of the Craft In addition the 
London Coiintv Council umducts one verv notable 
school, the Barrett 'street rraming School, where 
pre-v ocational training is offered students evtcnding 
over a j>enod of two vears The tuition is vtrv 
thorough and sound in ever^ wav, and is olhcialh 
recognized as being equal to a three tears ajipicniice- 
ship served in the salon \ similar school for hrns 
onh Used to ojx rate at the Regent Street Poh tei Imu 
but has now been incorporated with the sihool at 
Barrett Street Pre-voeational training is also given 
at Mauldeth Road School, Manchester, under the 
Manchester Edui ation Authorities, but is on a much 
smaller scale than the one at Barrett Street, London 

There are also some prn atelv-owned schiMils, but 
none of them is officially recognized, and so, in general, 
the writer W’ould not recommend an intending student 
to jom one of these without hrst inquiring of the 
Hairdressers’ Registration Council or one of the 
national hairdressing Craft organizations as to its 
standing 

The Academies 

Hairdressmg is unique in the r^pect that it is one 
of the few callings in which its leatos devote time in 
demonstratmg their skill and teaching other members 
of the Craft without any thought of personal reward 
This is done through the many Academies of Hair- 
dressmg, not only m London but in many other aties 
and towns throughout Great Bntain. The Academes, 
however, do not at out to t^di the apprenti(». 
Generally they take up where the final apprenticeship 
examinations leave off and teach the higher branches 
of the Craft 

Perhaps because there is always scmi^hii^; new to 
be learnt peihaps because of tiut &sdaatim of ttie 
w<xk iiielf, perhaps for other msam^ there has 
always been aoonsbmt sMvmg te hstebal 
and impmoement assd, thadlEi mtf iK^y ttss 
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^olu^tan ^^ork of the Academies and the instructors 
who gi\e so freely of their time, the standard has 
notably impro\ ed during the past few decades 
There have al\\a\s been outstanding exponents of 
hairdressing, but the number of reall}" capable and 
skilled hairdressers in proportion to the total is now 
higher than ever before 

For the guidance of readers a list of some of the 
more important Academies is printed at the end of 
thib section The advanced student is strongly 
recommended to join one of these, or perhaps another 
nearer his place of work which may not be hsted here, 
and to obtain the fullest possible benefit from w^orkmg 
with and under the tuition of master craftsmen 
Diplomas are issued The tests of most Academies 
have now been standardized 

City and Guilds of London Examinations 

In connection with the courses mamtamed at local 
centres under the sponsorship of the Educational 
Authorities assisted by advisory committees repre- 
senting the Craft of hairdressing, the Department of 
Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
has drawn up syllabuses upon the basis of which it 
conducts examinations The Institute is a body 
incorporated by Royal Charter and it has the benefit 


same time the hairdresser for whom he works and 
the general public he serves also stand to gam 
We are indebted to the Institute for permission to 
reproduce the following scheme and syllabuses which 
have been adopted upon the recommendation of its 
Advisory Committee on Hairdressing The scheme 
provides for the award of certificates A- — m Ladies' 
Hairdressing, and B — ^in Gentlemen's Hairdressing 
I. Courses of Instruction The courses are designed 
to provide a broad, general training for those engaged 
in the Hairdressing Craft, and are intended particularly 
to meet the needs of apprentices They are based 
upon the assumption that students wiU pursue their 
studies in part-time attendance at a Technical College 
or other Institution for Further Education providing 
mstruction, including practical work, m the subjects 
mentioned for approximately i8o hours in each of 
three years, or wiU otherwise complete an equivalent 
course of study, before takmg the Institute's 
examinations 

The subjects to be studied in each year are as 
follows — 

Boardwork 
Salon work 

Art (as applicable to the Craft of Hairdressing) 
Applied Science, including Hygiene 


of an Advisory Committee representative not only of 
the various technical and educational bodies but 
includmg full representation from the hairdressing 
Craft 

Following IS a list of those represented on this 
Advisory Committee — 

Association of Pnncipals of Technical Institutions 
The Hairdressers* Registration Council 
The National Hairdressers* Federation 
The Incorporated Guild of Hairdressers, Wigmakers and 
Perfumers 

National Apprenticeship Council (for The Hairdressing 
Craft) 

Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
Association of Techmcal Institutions 
Association of Teachers m Techmcal Institutions 
Yorkshire Council for Further Education 
Ministry of Education 
Ministry of labour and National Service, 

City and Guilds of li>ndon Institute 


Although the subjects of English and Mathematics 
are not specifically included, it is assumed that the 
College Authorities and Teachers will ensure that the 
students have adequate practice m speakmg correctly, 
wntmg concisely and effectively, and readmg mteUi- 
gently, as weU as an opportunity to pursue the study 
of Elementary Mathematics, includmg Simple 
Accounts 

2 . Exanunations and Eligibility It is expected 
that students foUowung part-time courses will take an 
mtemjil examination, conducted by the College 
Authorities, at the end of the first and second years 
The exammations offered by the Institute, the dates 
of which appear m the calendar, will be open to 
candidates who are certified by the Principal or other 
responsible Officer of the Technical College or 
Institution as havmg satisfactorily completed the 


From th^ it wil be seen that the matter is not taken 
lightly and that a determined effort is being made on 
behalf of those who wiU gam the most benefit from the 
results. 

In i^ing, It might be mentioned that whilst the 
student is gaining knowledge and 
he h also gming, if he succeeds in pass- 
minimi exammations, a certificate to the 
tMt he a rtandaid of 

and He fe g^ing that 




course The exammations wnU. consist of — 

(i) A wntten paper of three hours' duration 
consistmg of questions on Boardwork, Salon work 
and Art (as applied to the Craft of Hairdressing) 

N B The Boardwork and Art Sections of the 
wntten paper will be common to all candidates, but 
the Section on Salon work will be divided into two 
parts, to be taken by candidates entenlig for {a) 
ladies' Hairdr^ing, or (6) Gentlemen^s Hairdressing, 
respectively 

^ {fi)[ A written paper of two hours* duration bon- 
of questions on Applied Science afid Hy^ene* 
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(ill) A practical examination of three hours’ 
duration composing three tests in either (a) Ladies’ 
Hairdressing, or (b) Gentlemen's Hairdressing, as 
follows — 

A Ladies Hairdrtsstng — 

First Test Marcel \Va\ing (obbgator\ on all 
candidates) 

Plus any tzco of the following tests to be set bt 
the E\ammer-in-chaige — 

Second Test Boardwork (to re\ eal knowledge of 
selected processes onl\ ) 

Third Test Cutting, Singeing and Head Massage 
Fourth Test Taken from the remainder of 
syllabus 

B Gentlemen's Hairdressing — 

First Test Cutting (obligatory on all candidate^ 
Plus any two of the following — 

Second Test Shaving 

Third Test Boardwork (to reveal knowledge of 
selected processes onl> ) 

Fourth Test Taken from the remainder of 
syllabus 

3. Examination Entries Entries to the examina- 
tion must be received through the Local Secretary of 
an examination centre by the date gi\en m the 
calendar, and it must be clearly stated whether the 
candidate is presenting himself for (a) Ladies’ Hair- 
dressing, or (&) Gentlemen’s Hairdressing A candidate 
may not present himself for both [a) Ladies’ Hair- 
dressing, and (6) Gentlemen’s Hairdressing in the 
same year A candidate having passed the examina- 
tion in either (a) Ladies* Hairdressing, or (6) Gentle- 
men’s Hairdressmg may subsequently qualify m the 
remaimng division by success m the appropriate 
practical examination and m the appropnate part of 
that section of the written paper which relates to 
Salon work 

4 Arrangements for Practical Examinations* De- 
tails of the arrangements for the practical tests, 
which will be conducted by Examiners appomted by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, will be 
issued to exammation centres Candidates will be ex- 
pected to provide their own models and hand tools. A 
list of the latter will be issued to exammation centres 

5, Examination Results and Award of Certifl<a.tes^ 
In order to pass the exammation the candidate must 
satisfy the Examiners m both the written papers and 
the practical tests. A certificate will be mu&i to ^udi 
candidate who passes the exaimnation m respect of 
either {a) Ladi^’ Hairdressmg, or (d) Gentlemen’s 
Hairdressmg A candidate who reaches a sufficiently 
Mgh standard in the wntten pipers, tak^ jointly, 
or in the practical tests, win be awarded Distinctly 
or '‘Distinctions” accordingly* 


Syllabuses 

Boardwork. funibi^g « lOdin ^ ua-urj, i * 
oft, Making ni piL./ul, irrtini 

and ^waitli niea'>nu ui« nl, t ^h]H , u *f 

foundation, knotting Mixing, ini.i^unru, ^ ntimq 
pattern Making of a Uhii\n tiuoiab partiri,% 
furmatiun, fompkte wva. W ^ anrl llauro drL->r i: 

Salon Work* id Ladies’ Hairdressing Do- np- 
tiou, rare, n-e anti torrt t handbnj vl tnw] 4 
bru^heis, <unibv, 5« »r- -and ikaiKal t [nij.uiLnt 

Bru'^hins: and umibnia, 1 uUuj^, tap# riiiir, 

Various type^ ui -hainpof}, tkan^im: the !uir, \\aU‘i 
waxing EluntntaTv tintur* Ptunanent waxnng, 
including the tlieoi} oi tlie tuil Han i -‘Inining and 
decolouring, including bk.u hmg Mxbrig M 
of the head and kite, with tuatmeiit- h a- ' \ lolet 
Rax ” Vibraturx treatment 111 tlu nnxmg 

of creams and lotion^' Childrai^ hancuttiTig, all 
st\ ks 

Salon Work {b\ Gentlemen’s Hairdressing 

scnption, (tire, u^e and currert handling of gown^, 
brushes, combs and ^n^sor^ Razor setting and 
stropping Shdxing steam ttmel, plain liaircuttmg, 
club and taper cutting, means of thinning, brushing 
and combing, dressing the hair, shampoos (xvet and 
dr\), singeing (light) Haircuttuig to stxle, trimming 
bng hair and tapnng xxith sU'^sors Moustache and 
beard tnm to simple style bingeing {r<K>t and heavx } 
Shampoos (oil, etc ) Vibro, high fre<]uenc\ and hand 
massage for face and scalp Water wax mg, Adx anced 
st\lmg Frictions Blow^ xxaxmg IVactice m mixing 
creams and lotions Children’s haircutting, all stxles 

Art as Applied to the Craft. Draw mg of hair (( hart) 
Drawing from posfiche Drawing for manicure 
Sketching of liead Fashion plate drawing. Fashion 
drawing in line, colour and wash Sketching heads 
dressed in i>aIon Original designs for fashion plates. 
Designing ongmal coiffures 

Applied Science, Including Hygiene* The following 
syllabus %s intended to give a broad appreaahon of the 
scientific principles required in ike dudy and practice of 
hairdressing It should be dealt with simply and be 
essentially descriptive m character 

General effects of heat on matter, expansion of 
sohds, hqmds and gases Clrnnge of state. Measure- 
ment of temperature, thermoTOtei^ , conversion 
of scales Conduction, conveetty and radiation. 
Dispersion of light The spectrum. CharacterBtics 
of infra-red and ultra-wlet rays. 

OxMes, ad(k, bmm, and salts used in the Craft, 
e.g calatim oxide as a source of beat; aimnonia 
{action of ainmoma m hj^dnogen peroxide m tbs 
bleacMnf of hak) ; sivw idbcmte (actoic piop«ti« 
of dlvw nilxmte as affifed to dyen^), Mdtoie fei 
the tm. 

Tim «®ecli of m liiAk 
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curiL'it Pnmar\ and secondau cells, storage of 
electncit\ , accumulators Units of electric cuirent 
then measurement Alternating and diiect 
cm rents Common conducting and insulatmg 
materials, with special refeience to Hairdressmg 
apparatus An elementar\ descriptive treatment of 
the induction coil and electric motor as applied to 
Hairdressing equipment, eg the high-frequency 
battery and driers Diagnosis of common faults, 
^lmpie repairs Dangers of eiectneal machinery and 
precautionar}' measures Fuses 

Simple treatment and nature of hard water and 
method of softening hy (a) washing soda, (h) zeolite 
Soaps, soap powders and liquid soaps Sulphonated 
fattv alcohols, shampoos 

Acids, alkalis and salts as used in the trade, e g 
sodium hydroxide, potassium, hydroxide, sodium 
sulphite, ammonia, borax, sulphonated castor oil. 


pyrogallic acid, salicylic acid, carbon tetrachloride, 
hydrogen sulphide 

A brief elementary consideration of the physical 
properties of the following substances, in so far as 
they may be applied to practical hairdressmg, with 
special reference to the precautions necessary m 
their use — 

(a) Amyl acetate 

(b) Alcohols used in the trade and the uses to which 
they are put 

(c) Chloroform, iodoform, carbon tetrachloride 

(d) Simple properties and types of dyes 

Personal hygiene Ventilation The hot and cold 

water system Drains and traps The disposal of 
waste materials Sterilization of tools Use of 
antiseptics and disinfectants Elementary first aid 
Elementary anatomy and physiology of the head, 
face and hands 


HAIRDRESSING ACADEMIES 


Hairdressmg Academies are established m a number 
of important centres Some of them are listed below 
Details of membership may be obtamed locally on 
inquiry m the Craft The Honorary Officers are 
normally elected annually, so no useful purpose would 
be sensed by publishing here names and addresses 
which might be expected to change m a short time 
Inqumes should be made of the Secretary or 
Supenntendent m each case 

Ladies^ Hairdressmg — 

London — 

General Association of Ladies* Hairdressers’ 
Academy 

Hendon Hairdressers* Academy (N H F ) 

Lady Hairdressers* Academy 

North London Hairdressmg Academy 

South West London Hairdressmg Academy 

Promnees — 

Aldershot Hairdressing Academy (N H F ) 
Birmingham Hairdressmg Academy 
Bournemouth Hairdressers’ Academy 


Blackpool Hairdressers* Academy (N H F ) 
Bradford Hairdressers* Academy 
British Hairdressers* Academy (Manchester) 
Coventry Hairdressers* Academy (N H F ) 

Croydon Hairdressers' Academy 
Dublm Hairdressers’ Academy 
Edinburgh Academy of Hairdressmg 
Glasgow Academy of Hairdressmg 
Harrow Hairdressers’ Academy 
Leicester Hairdressers’ Academy (N H F ) 

Liverpool Hairdressers’ Academy 
Leeds Hairdressers’ Academy 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Hairdressmg Academy 
Southsea Hairdressers’ Academy 
Thames Valley Hairdressmg Academy 

Gentlemen^s Hairdressing — 

Academy of Gentlemen’s Hairdressmg (London) 
Gentlemen's Hairdressmg Academy (Manchester) 

A large number of the above Academies are affiliated 
to the Academy Directorate of Great Bntain 


m 





SECTION II 

BOARDWORK OR “POSTICHE” 


Definition of “ Postiche ” 

The term posUche, from the French, indicates added 
hair pieces and embraces all forms of hairwork such as 
wigs, transformations, fringes, fronts, switches, pm- 
curls— m fact every kind of covenng or ornamentation 
made from human hair The skilled worker in 
posHche IS a posticheur Less frequently used to-daj 
are the terms boardwork and boardworker which ha\e 
similar meanings and which arose, mcidentally, from 
the fact that the hairworker sat at a board, or bench, 
to practise his craft 

Until a few years ago each hairdressing saloon had 
its own workroom in which posttche of all kinds was 
made for sale and to special order It was in the 
workroom that the young hairdresser first handled 
hair He learnt to appreciate its texture, to observe 
the fine degrees of tone and colour, to notice the way 
it "fell” mto waves or curls and to manipulate it 
with ease He got the "feel ” of his craft and gamed 
knowledge and skill which he could afterwards turn 
to good account both in the making of postiche and 
the handling of growing hair 

But when short hair became universal, the rapidly 
increasing demand for the hairdresser’s services led 
to a dwmdhng of this form of craftmanship Because 
more people now visited the hairdressmg salon, and 
because fewer people now wore posttche, workrooms 
became salons and hairwork was bought ready 
made, or ordered from speciahsts 

As a result a generation has grown up with little 
practical knowledge of the posticheur' s art, and this 
IS a senous handicap There will always be a demand 
for work of this kmd, not only for pnvate wear by 
those who have lost some, or all, of their hair but also 
for the stage and cmema Indeed, knowledge of this 
branch of the craft is essential for the better com- 
petitive work and for many of the exclusive salons 
Fashion will mevitably complete the circle and extra 
hair pieces wiU be neded; but where are the hair- 
dressers with the necessary skill and craftmanship^ 

So it IS for practical reasons that students of hair- 
dressing axe urged to apply themsdives to the tech- 
nique of wig-makmg and its subsidianes. For very 
obvious reasons a knowledge of pos^he is best 
acquired at the start of a student’s training When 
every apprentice learnt boardwork as a matter of 
<murse t^ first few years of his service as a hairdresser 
fcraid him alternating between the wmbroom and 
the salon. Every o]^rtanity was used to imiffove 
Hm slaB in that branch of hasdressng which then 


ranked first in importanie So tht re is ‘-ound prci edent 
for introducing the subject in the earU page>i of this 
\oIume 

Tools Required 

The tools required m the mamifartuie of all r]asse«, 
of postiche are many and \ane«l Whilst many hair- 
dressers confine themselves to the few implements 
needed for the treatment of combings and the manu- 
facture of switches, the student is adn-icd to make 
himself acquainted wth the whole range of took 



Fig I The Card or Hackuf wum Top Brush 

requued by the complete psHcheur The following 
list must be regarded as embodying the minimum 
requirements of a good dass workroom. 

The Bench A good work-bench is indispensable, 
and should be situated so that there is always a good 
hght for the student to work by The bench should be 
firmly placed and comfortably hi^, so that he is able 
to work With the mmimum of discomfort and fatigue. 
(See Section XX, Oigaaization, page 593, for other 
Stalls of the workroom.) 

Vat Card at Hackle. Tlus device is indispensable to 
the psHchm, and is used for disentangling ‘'comb- 
ings," smoothing hair, drawa^ and mixing hair, and 
sundry other tlungs. The card (see Fig i) is rwdly 
a series of combs or steel prwigs suitably arramged and 
set in a wooden base 

Brushes. Drawing brushes are made m 
several azes, and may be obtained mth oitber wue 
bnstle fittings. ^ Bgs. 2 and 3.) The ^x^lent is 
advised to imi|doy the laifCr mze d drawing brato 
ks aU ^neral pspm, such as prepam^ hair lor 
wigs ard switch, but for smaller Imm d ptHdm 
a smalkir pmr of drawing brnsluss wiB be mm 
smtabk 

IlwmwQibei«pbil 
semalpausol w«a^ isHeiai^ with iiw 
n 




THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 

fixmg them to the bench The wea\ing sticks are base and fastened vnth strip brass and screwed fast 
made in two mam patterns, the English inth three The usefulness of both wooden and malleable blocks 
grooves for taking the silks (see Fig 4), and the will become obvious when wig-makmg is explained 
French with iron screws and reel grooves , either of later, and the vanous forms of dressmg out poshche 
these patterns will be found satisfactory m use The are descnbed 

non-grooved or left-hand stick is supphed with a wire Several screw-block holders will be required for the 



handk used for twisting up switch stems, a description purpose of holdmg wood and malleable blocks. Th^ 
of whi^op^ation will be found later. holders can be obtained m several varieties, the 

WSg and Tiansfactnation l^ocks and Hcddets. A adjustable kmd being recommended for general work, 
so^ of wood Hocks ef diffemat siases fijran 18 in. to (See Fig, 6 ) A tdescopic and movable pedestal blodk 
23^ m circumference — wood models of the human holder is, however, advisable for knotting wngs and 
head-will be requi^, together with several malfe- transformations. (See Fig 7 ) 
able Hocks^ (see Fig, 5) made in different diapes Sundry Tools. In addition to the foregoing mam 
filled with cork cShippiu:^ and sawdust, covered implements there will be required a selection of smaller 
wdh a strong canvw and finidied off with a wooden tools. These sundry tools comprise ■ Large and «nnaii 

X2 



BOARDWORK OR “POSTICHE” 


pressmg or pmching irons (see Figs 8 and 9) used for 
pressing wig work, weft, etc , a pair of cnmping irons 
for creolmg hair where necessary , a measuring com- 
pass for obtaining accuracy m mounting wigs , a tape 
measure, a pair of scissors, combs, a small hammer, a 
pair of round-nosed phers, curhng pegs, pins of vanous 
sizes, hairpms of several lengths, narrow ■white tape m 



Fig 8 Pinching Irons (Square) 


Fig 9 Pinching Irons (Rocno) 

yard lengths, needles of vanous sizes, thimble, finger 
shield for blockwork, knottmg needles, gauze hooks, 
block-pomts, a supply of beeswax, a good stock of 
galloons m all colours and sizes, foundation nets in 
varymg meshes, colours and qualities , silk matenal 
for drawn-through partmgs, watch sprmgs for use in 
foundations, etc , a supply of sewmg silk, cotton and 
thread, and a stock of weavmg silks A ■vice will be 
required for vanous uses, and should be screwed 
firmly to the work-bench ; a nittmg machme ; a root- 
tummg machme, and a twisting machine {see Fig 10) 
may also be added as useful adjuncts of the work- 
room. 

There should also be mcluded an mgenious little 


impro’nsed tool known as the “jigger " The "jigger” 
is fashioned out of a piece of hard wood 8 m. long, 
3| m wide, and J m. in thickness This piece of wood 
IS screwed to the work-bench so that at least 3 m, 
of Its length projects over the edge of the bench Then 
through this projectmg portion two small holes are 
dnlled in line with each other. A piece of strong 
stnng is passed through these holes 
and tied so that a long loop is 
formed, which should be left bang- 
ing to withm 3 in of the floor The 
special use of the “jigger" is for 
curhng or piping the hair Curling 
pipes, the thickness of a lead pencil 
and about 4 m m length, are em- 
ployed by means of the jigger to 
produce the necessary curls. Ordin- 
ary wood curlers may be obtained 
from the wholesalers and are quite 
satisfactory, but for white hair, 
glass pipes are recommended. 

A useful device for the niixmg 
table composes a steel inch ruler, 
sCTewed to the table itself, which 
will be found extremely useful for 
measuring purposes. A useful movable measure can 
also be made by means of a senes of 1 in. blocks, 
which are placed beside the hair as it is drawn off, 
the blocks ^mg removed as the hair length is reduced 
uich by mch , thus a check upon the length required is 
at once available. 

The workroom should be provided with a small gas- 
heated oven. This IS necessary for bakmg;^$fi(:ke and 
drying hair, and may also be used for heating dyes and 
vanous other puiposes. A supply of enamel saucepans 
and bowls is imperative and these are used for many 
purposes, mcluding the cleaning of positche and 
bleaching and dyeing of hair 



Tuisnso 


Machine 



COMBINGS 


The student will, of course, conuwaice his studies 
with the simpler and more elementary forms of 
pQSttche Whilst these earher phases of boardwork 
may be tedious m process and considered less dignified 
than, say, the execution of cmniJete wigs and trans- 
ftffmations, they are, nevathdess, essential to 
proficiency m poskche manufacture. A good ground- 
work in the leehDg of hair and the handli^ and 
jasparatHm of hair must inevitaHy result him a 
cax^ and painstaking apphcation to the simpier 
tadis. 

The preparation, cleaning and maldng-up of hair 
combu:^ is necessarily one of the eaxkst taiks of the 
student posikAuir. H u man hair, like the coats of 
quadrup^, is sohject to the law of cbmge. It is 


shdl at more or less ngidar intervals, the whole 
crop of hair being entirely renewed over a period of 
some four to seven years, the exact period varying 
with the individual constitutional idiosynorastes 
The loose hair, which "falls" rather more in the sjurng 
and autumn of each year, is removed by meam of 
biu^ or comb, and the aocumuktum of this emd-oB 
bm kkamamtbi trade as Abnofmal 

"fiiQs" of bMr may occur as the remit of a cmxbie- 
ment or a serious illnesi “Coaiim^" therefore, 
comprise cast-off hair from one in a mere car less 
healthy condittoo, but the best combings cannot be 
regarded as equal in appeaiaaoe and qoahty to hair 
ti>4* is cut from healthy heads. The vaiietka eed , 
qitafities d out used in the inaiiuhM-ture of 
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positche will be referred to later m the present section 14 m , 12 in , lo m , 8 m , and 6 in , any hair shorter 
Combings, ha\ing taken years to accumulate, generally than this is scarcely worth keeping 
come to hand m a matted, tangled and dusty state ^ ^ 

In fact It would seem impossible that an}i:lung could lurning the Roots 

be made from them Combings were usually made up Havmg drawn and clubbed the combmgs it is now 
into tails or switches, being worn by the chent to possible to wash them, but before this is attempted it 
make up for the loss of hair sustained is necessary to turn the roots of the hair Since comb- 

As the preliminary preparation of the combmgs mgs are composed of cast-off hair, it follows that each 
must of necessity be made before the hair can be separate hair bears a root Furthermore, the cast-off 
washed, it is advisable first to shake out as much of the hair, collected over a long penod, is placed m a handy 
dust as possible, domg this in the open air The comb- receptacle by its owner regardless of any arrangement 
mgs are then loosened, or teased out, by means of the of roots or pomts But, in order that the fimshed 
fingers of the operator The more time spent upon this switch, or any form of posUche for that matter, shall 
loosenmg process, the less time and trouble will there not appear as though covered with nits (the white 
be mvolved with the subsequent hacklmg Moreover, roots present an appearance not dissimilar to nits), 
careful hand teasmg prevents the dehcate hair strands and so that it shall lie evenly and smoothly upon the 
from breakmg when later they are subjected to the head, it is necessary to turn the roots By this process 
stram of the steel needles all the roots are placed at the same end of the hair 

The combmgs having been loosened, the hair is strands, and the operator is thus able to place the 
hackled, or carded, the student takmg small pieces at a root ends of the hair at the foundation, or root, of the 
time, lightly drawmg the hair through the hackle, but switch, etc 

holdmg one end firmly in the fingers until the whole The cortical layer of a strand of human hair is 
piece IS drawn straight As each piece is completed it jagged hke the teeth of a saw, and the flattened cells 
must be placed on one side and a fresh supply of comb- of this outer layer overlap each other hke the scales 
mgs taken up and hackled, and so on until the whole of a fish This pecuhar formation can be seen by means 
IS disentangled of a powerful microscope, and may be felt if the hair 

Hackhng must always be earned out m a gentle is passed quickly through the fingers Thus the hair 
manner, for, if the hair is dragged, it tends to become feels smooth, if passed through the fingers from root to 
more matted, and also invanably breaks off, thus pomt, and rough, if passed from pomt to root It is 
damagmg the job , moreover, indifferent hackhng may important that the student should realize the nature 
mean tom and bleeding fingers When the whole of of this hair structure, for if hair is placed in posUche in 
the combings have been hackled the hair is ready for its reverse way then it cannot possibly be made to he 
drawmg off, which is earned out m the followmg naturally, in addition to which it will “run back“ 
manner- and tangle 

The entire lot is first placed in the hackle, or prefer- There are several methods of tummg the roots to 
ably the wire drawmg brushes. Then the very longest which reference must here be made. The most satis- 
of the hair is drawn off with the nght hand, usmg the factory method is the soap and water one An enamel 
first finger and thumb on the blunt blade of a pocket bowl, large enough to allow of a vigorous swishmg 
knife for this purpose Care should be taken to keep movement, is three-parts filled with hot water, m 
the ends as level as possible until all the hair IS clubbed which a httle washing soda and some soft soap (or 
or level at one end After the hair has been roughly wet shampoo wash) are dissolved The mixture is 
dubbed, or leveUed, it is agam placed m the brushes, then whisked mto a fairly thick lather, the hair taken 
but this time with the kvd ends farthest away from section by section, and treated m the followmg man- 
the operator The hackle, or brushes, should be sup- ner Each section should be hghtly tied about 2 in 
ported by means of a piece of wood placed along the from the level end It should then be held at the tie, 
edge of the bench. The hair is now drawn off in and whisked vigorously backwards and forwards 
actions, using the adjustable block measure previously through the soapy water This movement will cause 
spoken oi As the hair is drawn off the inch blocks the points of the hair to be pushed back towards the 
slmuld be used to deternune the lengths of the sections, tie, "leaving the roots separate and distinct. It is 
that is to say, as much hair as is n^s^ary to matke advisable now to place the ends at the side of the bowl 
2 in. less m, the total length is drawn off and placed on and gently rub them up and down, which will tend to 
side. Two eff the mch blocks are then removed make the separation of the roots and points more 
tl^ nwt seebro Is drawn off bU the next 2 in» distinct. The points may also be pressed back by 
tlfe is csontmued mta all but means of a comb. 

I&i very of Ihe' tear fe drawn o& The hair Whan eadi section has been turned in this manner 

be m of r&m* aad oweiTi the hair may be washed,, usmg the same but 

‘ ^ f ' 
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care must be taken not to disturb the already turned 
hair The hair is then nnsed and dried If limp 
permits, the dr3Tng should be effected m the open 
air 

When dry, the hair is ready for drawing off mto 
roots and pomts Taking each section separately, the 
student should hghtly hackle the extreme ends and 
place It m the wire brushes wth the felted, or turned, 
end facmg hun He should then carefully dra\^ off 
the roots. When all the roots have been thus drawn 
off, the section of the hair must be revereed m the 
brushes, and provided the first part of the operation 
has been properly done, aU the remaimng roots will 
be found at the end now facmg the operator. These 
are drawn off and placed root end to the previous half 
of the section The remaimng sections are treated in 
the same manner, hackled and tied ready for weaving 

Another method of tummg, but one not so strongly 
recommended to the student, is known as "finger 
tummg " The hair sections are first washed and dned 
Pieces of the hair are then clubbed very evenly and 
held m the left hand. The fingers and thumb of the 
nght hand are thoroughly wetted with warm water 
and apphed to the clubbed end of the piece of hair 
The ends of the hair are worked backwards and for- 
wards and through this movement the roots are forced 
upward. They are then drawn off as m the previous 
method, and the other sections treated m hke manner. 
The objection to this special method is that, except m 
the hands of experts, it is not so lehable as the one 
previously described. 

Many attempts have been made to invent a machme 
for tummg the hanr roots, but so far with but limited 
success There are several different “root and point 
machines,” aU based upon the prmciple of settmg 
up a resistance to the bulbous roots of the hair. As 
the hair is drawn through the machme the roots are 
mtercepted and the ham separated accordingly. 
Expenence, however, proves that these machines are 
not rehable. There are a good many "misses,” and 
the hair is eaaly broken, thus rendermg the operation 
abortive 

Nitting 

All haur, but combmgs especially, should be care- 
fully examined to see whether there are any mts 
adhering to the hair The student is referred to 
Sectwsa XV, Tnchology {Diseases of the Hair), page 
489, for details as to ruts and thar ranoval, etc. 
For po^ke purposes, however, it is posable to «ji- 
ploy rrmchamcal means for tfc® removal of these 
parades. 

Ttee are %veral r^Ue hair-nltfl]ti« madtises, 
and* t^y are used as foQows. 

Tte madiliie is tod to the ewh-boBdi ^ 
tie so that It Is possto to 


ments together Tlie infected hair is then taken 
section by section and hackled through hMh machines 
Thus the hair is made to pass through the needles 
of the hackle and the teeth of the mttmg niarhine 
simultaneousK The teeth of the latter are adjustable 
and should be gauged according to the thickness and 
texture of the hair 

The process is continued until the mts are com- 
pletely removed, frequent and careful examm.itiun of 
the hair strands is, however, nece-isan’, as the nit-, 
are tenacious and not easily didodged The student 
wall find that the nits are easier «1 removal it tlie hair 
IS hackled with the rait ends held m the band The 
reason for this is that the mts, or e^s, are generally 
attached to the hair with their narrow ends towards 
the roots, thus, if the hair is held as mdicated there is 
much more likelihood of the machme removing them. 
Both the hackle and nitung machme should be 
thoroughly cleansed immediately after use and the 
mts burn^, lest other hair become infected 

In cases where the mts are particularly stubborn the 
hair should first be boiled for 15 mm m water to which 
a tablespoonful of acetic acid has been added. The 
hair IS then dried and afterwards hackled, using the 
mttmg machme in the manner mdicated above. 

Varieties of Hair 

In addition to combmgs there are several varieties, 
or kmds, of hair used for po^teke. In the manufacture 
of theatneal and legal wigs, substitutes for human 
hair are mostly employed. These comprise fibre, tow, 
jute, horsehair, goathair, thread, and silk. Judicial 
and legal wigs (see Fig 257, page 216) constitute a 
sjiecial branch of positche, bemg made by a group of 
wig-makers unconnected with the hair^ssing pro- 
fession as such, Theatneal wig-makmg may also be 
regarded as a separate branch, such hair-work bdng 
made and manufactured by theatneal costumiers and 
make-up artists HaJrdresseri will, however, find it 
useful and remunerative to manufacture theatneal 
wigs, and the student is referred to Section XI 
(Theatneal Hairdressing and Make-up), for furthei 
Stalls of this branch of his work. 

Human hair used m the manufoeture of postulie 
is obtained from several sources. It is a commeioal 
product, and vanes m quality ar4 pike. Bnwufly 
spealdng, Amric ham k dM»{^ wtoteas European hair 
is <tor. White or grey hair is much tnoie ttKpermve 
than tim mom nonnal shades of brown or It is 
pomto, however, to prodoro wisto or grey hm 
tsmm of bleadur^ m prooeas to wi^ detailed 
leferonro will {xesro% te 

Mask of the used hi tfda omintzy hi cot tehi 
importal focDi Franca* Ths Ii OPd on sterohmila 
olhAa t b#r htim 

t he i h af l w k liawwkaft 
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Germany The cheaper grades of hair are imported 
from China and Japan 

Human hair commg to the market is sorted as to 
colour and length, on which its relative value depends 
Chmese and Japanese hair, though fairly long, is 
comparatively cheap Red hair is usually dyed darker 
Hair taken from dead bodies is of httle use because it 
IS easily broken 

Hair generally arrives on the market plaited, it is 
then opened and cleaned with flour or talc, and freed 
from grease by means of soda, potash, or soap solution, 
and afterwards dried* The handhng of human hair 
may cause mfection with alchmon schonletrm, mcho- 
phyton tonsurans, or other spores , the tubercle bacillus 
has also been found m hair tresses 

For the purpose of destroying any such parasites or 
pathogenic germs, dismfection is employed by methods 
which do not mterfere with the strength and elasticity 
of the hair After having been subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 8o® to 100® C , which should suffice to destroy 
the spores, it is cooled and dned Other reagents have 
been suggested, e g formal fumes, hot carbonate of soda 
{lo per cent) solution, sulphur, creolme, denatured 


alcohol (40 to 50 per cent), or a sublimated solution 
of aniodol, which latter is bemg used successfully at 
Naples and in France Many of these solutions inter- 
fere with the colour, stren^h, and elasticity of the 
hair, and, on the other hand, the gaseous fumes do 
not readily penetrate the tightly packed rolls or 
plaits 

In Italy a Government order lays it down that 
women and children may not be employed m the hair 
industry unless the hair has been previously sub- 
mitted to disinfection, leavmg the employer free to 
choose the method of disinfection to be adopted, 
subject to the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce In Germany the Labour 
Code forbids the house-to-house collection of hair 

The hairdresser usually depends for his supphes 
upon the large wholesale houses who, as a rule, carry 
huge stocks of every grade, colour, length and quahty 
of human hair Whilst the student wiU find his task 
simplified because the hair obtained from the whole- 
saler is already washed and sorted mto shades and 
lengths, it is still necessary that he should have some 
knowledge of the preparation of hair 


PREPARING HAIR 


Most hairdressers occasionally procure hair direct 
from chents, or maybe buy job lots of unprepared 
cuttings. This hair is probably of diverse shades, 
quahties and lengths, and must be sorted and pre- 
pared before it can be used. 

First It IS necessary to separate the shades ; this pro- 
cess IS a relatively simple one, but should be earned 
out m a good light. Matching colours by artifiaal 
light is hable to lead to errors m shadmg , therefore, 
dayhght is to be preferred. Each shade havmg been 
separated, and care havmg been taken to classify the 
many tones and half-tones peculiar to ham, the student 
should proceed to separate the different quahties. 
There are three mam divisions m texture, viz. fine, 
medium and coarse. Th^ texture can usually be 
gauged by sight and touch. Expenenced poskehmrs 
are able quickly to determine the texture and quahty 
of a piece of hair by its **feel/* The best-quality hair 
IS mvanably fine in texture , thus the quality and tex- 
ture of the human hair can be determined simultane- 
ously.^ It may be found, however, that some ham is 
dti^ in feeing, or lacks sheen or lustre; pebbly it 
my af^pear faded cn* mowy. Whenevm: such mdica- 
iem are unhi^thy, stale^ or badly stoied 

hak fe of thfe nature should be 


Havmg separated the hair mto its appropriate 
shades and textures, each piece is, if necessary, divided 
mto sections of equal size This subdivision is desir- 
able m order that the washmg and drymg of the hair 
may be facihtated The sections, havmg been hackled 
and clubbed, are each tied with a piece of string The 
tie should be securely fastened, but loose enough for 
the string to move a httle when the hair is bemg washed 
so as to ensure a thorough cleansmg. 

The hair is then washed m the followmg manner 
Two bowls of hot water (just under boilmg pomt) are 
taken, and m each a httle soda and some soft soap or 
wet shampoo wash are dissolved. A few tied sections 
of the hair are placed m bowl No i and allowed to 
soak so that the grease and dirt may be loosened 
The sections are then taken one at a tune and gently 
rubbed, working from the clubbed ends towards the 
pomts The tie should be sUd up and down so that 
all the hair underneath is washed equally. The worst 
of the grease and dirt havmg been removed, the hair 
IS transferred to bowl No 2, and the rubbmg process 
repeated. When all the sections have been thus 
treated, the bowls are emptied and filled agam with 
water, this time tepid, in which the hair is immersed, 
AH the soap is squeezed out erf the hair, which is 
finaEy rinsed m the fourth water. When clean and 
^otetely free of grease or soap^ the ham ife dp.ed 
hi the cm on the clothes b^t preE^raWgr im^ 
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Drawing the Hair 

When dry, the sections are taken separately and 
hackled, care being taken not to mix the shades and 
textures so far separated The string is cut, and the 
hair IS then hackled in order to remove the tangles due 
to the washing The sections should be finnly held as 
near the clubbed ends as possible to avoid breakage 
and wastmg 

This preliminary hacklmg having been completed, 
the hair is ready to be drawn off and properly clubbed 
The sections are placed m the drawing brushes with 
the roots gripped in the brushes and the pomts to- 
wards the operator The top brush is pressed down 
tightly and a weight placed upon it. The extreme 
pomts of the hair should project over the edge of the 
work-bench Then an old razor blade (not too keen), 
or knife, is taken m the nght hand and the hair drawn, 
only a few strands of hair bemg taken at each pull 
This process is contmued, holdmg the drawn hair 
finnly in the left hand, and as the drawmg proceeds it 
will be necessary to adjust the brushes so that the 
ends of the undrawn hair always project shghtly over 
the edge of the bench After a moderate amount of 
hair has been drawn it should be placed on the bench 
with the drawn or clubbed end facmg the operator. 
The student should never vary this rule, for, by observ- 
ing a stnct method, he will save confusmg the roots 
and pomts Non-observance of this rule will lead to 
endless confusion and is bound to lead to bad work- 
manship 

The hair should be graded mto lengths, and this is 
best done as the drawmg process is earned on The 
I m block measures, previously referred to, should be 
used to determme the various lengths, and the hair 
drawn accordingly. 

All the hair now bemg drawn off m the manner just 
desenbed, the process ts repeated , this is absolutely 
necessary in order to get the hair back to its natural 
he or run. But, for this second and final drawmg, the 
hair already drawn is placed m the brushes m the 
reverse position , that is to say, the root ends are now 
projecting over the edge of the bench and faong tte 
operator. The student will have realized by this tune 
that by the first drawing he has clubbed tt* hair pomts 
so that the hair is in reverse order to nature , by means 
of the second drawirg the hair is dubbed naturally. 
The second drawing is earned out precssdy in the 
same manner as the first, aldade bang imed to secure 
an even dubbing. Whmtimciabbiag is complete tlK 
seetKMas are securely fastened and stoned away tor 
future use 

It is interesting hem to olirem tlat mm hair^ 
dresaeis pmfer, if hak is bdaf fee 

swddies. to esder te ptednee an latiildy 

the wWN ^ tea 


first process referred tu above is ri’gariled as the liiial 
club It muat be added, however, that for all gen* rai 
purposes, this practice is lnadvl^able. 

All hair stored for future use should be put awav 
clean and kept free from dirt and dust MoreovxT, ail 
stocks of cut hair should be properlv and naturallj. 
clubbed before l>emg st<»red Should hair, despite all 
care m clubbing and sfoiuig, become disarranged, 
that IS to sd}, mixed with the roots and the jiomts in 
the same direrUon, it tan be treatid and sorted out by 
means of the -fnllmving simple prorrss,. 

The hair is thrown on to a smooth -urfate, such as 
a marble slab, hardw o> id bene !i , or enamel plate. It is 
then rolled batkwaids and forwards in a brisk manner, 
mmg the finger balls or the palm of the hand for Ihi- 
purpose By reason of this movement the opjxisitely 
disposed serrated surfaces of the hair strands act upon 
each other so that the roots which are wrongly placed 
will back out from the general mass The offending 
strands are thus rendered easy of remov al, and may be 
sorted out and plated m correct order 

Preparing Curly Hair 

Curled hair is much m request, and it is advisable 
to prepare a substantial quantity of this type of hair. 
Hair ranging from 6 m to 14 m in length will be 
found most useful for the purposes of curling, but for 
short wig^ hair of 3 in to 6 in will be required The 
latter usually comprise the shortest hair left m the 
brushes after drawmg off has reduced the mam portion. 
This specially short harr may be cmrled m the mode 
known as the "crop curl," which is earned out m the 
following manner 

Small pieces of the hair are taken, one at a time, and 
are dipp^ into water to which a few drops of aretic 
aad have been added. When thoroughly wet the roots 
of the hair are rubbed together. This has the effect of 
felting the ends, as it secures them as if tied tc^etber. 
Then the piece of hair is twisted around a smaU wood 
or glass curler and pressed mto the curler is 
removed, and the re^tant snatl-lffce ooil is placed ui 
a smtalde dish. A small wdght is placed upon it to 
prevent it coming undone. When su&aent curls 
have been wound in dus way, they are stymied for 
ZS lain, to zo min., a domestic steam saucepan bemg 
advised for this pnipose. Careis»eoessaiy toseethat 
tee ham m Irept away from the water. The ingenious 
stedent wili &ad no diffkuhy in cmitninng a tm teay 
upim iduch the crop cuds may be jpteoed. the whede 
bekf flofaseqtuittly put in the steam saseqmn, 

Aker ^ the leiitered time tee jhaw is 

s&med to oo«l Kud it » tte teoitmii^ 
a not too hot oven. The ante meet te fuHe eool 
befoe stored aneiy for letoM ose# 
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however, prefer to use a metal vice, or one of the screw 
blocks of the weaving set, instead of the jigger, which, 
after all, is but a primitive sort of vice The curlmg 
is earned out m the followmg manner 

A number of wood, glass, or cardboard pipes and 
curlers will be required, and should be clean and ready 
to hand The jigger, or vice, is placed mto position 
The student takes a piece of hair, which must not be 
too bulky, a good rule for begmners is to weigh out 
I oz of hajT, and then to divide this mto seven equal 
portions, thus a seventh of an ounce of hair may be 
regarded as suffiaent for each curl Each section 
should be securely tied about | m from the clubbed 
ends. This tied end is placed between the top loop 
and the wood of the jigger, and the long loop of the 
strmg is pressed down tightly with the foot. Thus the 
hau: IS finnly secured by means of the strmg vice The 
haw is now thoroughly damped with the water con- 
tammg acetic acid, the latter bemg added to keep the 
hair supple 

The hair is then combed out and subdivided mto 
two or more portions, accordmg to the discretion of 
the operator, and is now ready for the actual pipmg 
A curler, or pipe, is taken and placed upon the hair, 
and it IS necessary to place a strip of strong paper, 
some 5 m by 2| m , underneath. Commencmg at the 
extreme pomts, the hair is rolled on to the curler, 
takmg the paper m with it The roll of the paper 
ensures that the hair is secured to the pipe along 
its whole length; thus the ends, usually elusive, are 
curled as much as the mam section. The hair must 
be held ti^tly and the wmdmg done as taut as 
posable, the thumb bemg used to spread the hair flat 
as it IS bemg rolled When the roUmg is fmished, the 
hair, paper, and pipe are tied securely with a piece of 
fine but strong stnng. It is important that the hair 
be not allowed to shp whilst the tie is being made, lest 
the effectiveness of the curl be marred. 

Another method is to curl half the hair from the 
roots, instead of from the pomts, but usmg the same 
prmaplfi as in the precedmg method. Then after the 
boiling and drymg is effected the roots are jomed 
together by mixing, a proc^ which will be explained 
later m the pr^nt section. 

After the hair has been curled it is necessary first 
to bofl and then to bake it, so as to fix and render the 
curls pemaanent. The boihng is best effected m an 
enamel mcepan and the hair should be allowed to 
bod few 1 hr to 2 hrs,, after which, and while still 
mxm, it IS baked for several hours. The hair must be 
a&jwei to cod off asnpletefy b^re being stored. If 
the work fa canfed mt accordmg to the instructions 


given above, the curls will prove to be durable as well 
as natural m appearance 

Preparing Wavy Hair 

There are two methods for prepanng hair for wav- 
mg One is precisely as for curly hair, explamed above , 
the other is to take the root end of the hair and tie it 
tightly to the curler Take possession of the curler 
with the left hand and the hair with the nght hand 
and wmd the hau around the curler very flat and 
tight Move the left hand shghtly forward at every 
turn until the end, and then tie very tightly with 
strmg 

When boihng the hair consideration must be given 
to its texture, masmuch as 15 mm. is more than suffi- 
aent for some hau 

When dried, take the short, curly hau out of the 
paper and place about six of the pieces together 
Then tie tightly and puU the hau through the hackle 
until it is thoroughly smooth, wmd up agam on a 
small curl peg, fasten with a pm, and withdraw the 
ctul peg agam The hau should now be perfectly 
curled, and look smooth and shmy 

Hau from 8 m to 16 m. which has been prepared 
for wavy hau should be unwound and some six pieces 
placed together, tied and drawn through the hackle 
as with the curly hau Now place the root end m the 
vice, pull tightly, and smooth the surface with a 
poshche brush Then place it under and over each 
finger of the left hand until the end of the hau is 
reached The hau wiU now look undulatmg, and is 
often left m this manner, but if it is placed sideways 
and given a few gentle taps, the student will find that 
it has the appearance of naturally wavy hau The 
hau that has already been speaally prepared for 
wavy hau is wound from the roots Agam several 
pieces are placed together and drawn through the 
hackle several times, then fixed tight m the vice and 
the surface smoothed with the posHche brush The 
pomts are now held m the left hand and ^ven a 
sharp puU with the right hand, and then held firm 
with the nght hand and given a sharp pull with the 
left hand. This process is contmued until lovely wavy 
hau appears. 

Still another method is to take the hau section and 
to allow hot water from the tap to run down the hau, 
when it will form mto a natural wave The hau is 
then hung up in the workshop to dry. Do not put this 
hau m the oven unless facihties exist for it to hang ; 
some hairdressers even water-wave it at this stage, but 
it IS advisable to commence water-wavmg at a later 
stag^ of the proceedings. 



BOARDWORK OR “POSTICHE” 


MIXING HAIR 


This IS one of the most dehcate operations m the art 
of the posticheur, but one, nevertheless, which must 
be mastered before one can make up even the simplest 
piece of positche Even if there happens to be the 
exact shade of hair required m stock, it is most unlikely 
that the lengths will be smtable Therefore, the art of 
mixing ham, mixing lengths as well as colours, must be 
mastered without delay 

In order to obtain a natural-lookmg tress, it is 
frequently necessary to mix several lengths of hair 
of a sunilar shade to produce the necessary taper. 
Thorough mixmg is essential so that all the lengths 
are blended naturally 

Then, again, a client may require one of the many 
shades of brown An mspection of one’s stock may 
reveal the absence of the exact shade desired, but 
there may be, for example, some a tone hghter and 
some a tone darker in stock. In a case such as this, 
careful blending between these tones may produce the 
colour requmed This can only be achieved by judia- 
ous mixmg Agam, and most frequent of all, grey or 
white ham may have to be added m order to provide a 
good match to the chent’s greymg ham 

In the mixmg of two shades for the purpose of pro- 
ducmg an mtermediate shade, it is usuaEy suffiaent to 
take a httle ham of each separate colour and mix these 
together, mcreasmg or lessenmg the amount of either 
colour as is reqmred to obtam the desmed result. 
Gimmence by takmg equal portions of each colour, 
exerosmg special care to add either shade m very 
small mstahnents In cases where white or grey ham 
has to be added the same rule, namely, small portions, 
is essential It is much easier to add a httle more 
white ham afterwards than to correct the shadmg 
after havmg overdone the first mstalment 

Considerable patience and good eyesight are re- 
qumed for mixing ham, for sometimes the addition of 
a mere score of hams will be snfi&aent to achieve the 
desmed result. Moreover, there are certain bold 


be the predorranatmg shade. This is held firmlj 
between the thumb and finger of the nght hand and 
hghtly hackled Then take a portion of the hair, 
lighter, darker, or grej, which is to be used to break 
down, or to build up, the new shade. Add this to 
the piece of ham already held in the hackle. If. for 
example, grey is bemg added to black, the predomm- 
ant colour is the black, and is held first. Tlie grey, 
which is added, should be placed between the thumb 
and finger of the nght hand on top of the hair already 
held, but the student should allow the root ends of 
the grey ham to project about i|in bejond the black. 

The wisdom of this expedient wdl be observed 
presently. The tw’o shades of ham are now hackled 
together, but as the hackling proceeds the ham is 
twisted This is achieved by means of the first finger 
and thumb of the left hand. The thumb is placed 
underneath and the finger on top of the section The 
ham IS given a twist, the top finger bemg allowed to 
penetrate the section, thereby twisting the ham in- 
wards, as It were After twistmg, the ham is hackled, 
and the twistmg and hacklmg proceeded with alter- 
nately until the colours have become qmte mixed. 
Should there be too much grey added inadvertently 
it is possible to weed these hams out easily. The grey 
hams havmg been allowed to project as suggested 
above, any excess may be pluck^ out without unduly 
disturbmg the basic colour 

When the ham has been mixed and the correct shade 
obtamed the whole should be placed m the bndhes 
and drawn off m the manner previously indicated. 

In mixmg ham for either a fnnge or a transformation , 
it should be mcely tapered. It is, therefore, necessary 
to mix such ham so that the natural taper is preserved, 
and whatever extra ham is added bkn^ m both cobim 
and taper. To take, for exampk, dark brown hair as 
r»|uir^ for a transformation, to whidi it is desired 
to add a percentage, say 25 per cent, of grey or wlate 
ham, first of all the bask shade— dark biown-Hcaust 


" tones ” which will persist, for example, m brown ham, 
m which there are so frequently found "red tones,” 
"yellow tones,” and "ashy tones.” Care must be 
observed when matchmg shades not to mix the reds 
and yellows , such a mixture would produce aludicrous 
effect, specially vhen the posMche is bemg worn. 
These "tones” must be carefully noted and the ham 
blended accordm^y. 

The actual mixing is caroai oat as fdloa®. The 
hackifi, which diould be firmly fixed in fr^ ^ ffie 
operator, is the ponapal tmi m fiisini;. 

The hair to be shoalA he ready to ami 
chnded into reaja^feabfc reicliw, itihe "hfWi 

kept abseJute^ 
fihe desired cedbWTt 


be mixed, The longest hair must be x8 in,, to aduch 
must be added dark brown ham of varying kmgths, 
vis. 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, and 61a., respectivdy. Ih^ 
lengths are then thcuou^ily mured togetirer ui tire 
maimer directed above. Thus the i^ade m 
tapered hair is ditamedL then « $mm 0/ dimkr 
km^^, from i8in. down to 6 in., in either grey w 
idiifr ham, are sckcted, asid there are mixed 
so that ttoe ore now two sets ol ta|wred hair, m. 
la) te hsi«e shade dttili; Imwn.' the grey or 
iMe, For ft 25 per cnt piy xesnlt, ^ Iresle slrede 
idreiiCIre oonsid id 9m. li tampered hftlr, 

isiiiiep^iireMcipeaisi ‘IhretwodhadM 
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Bleaching “ Postiche ” 

It IS sometimes necessary to bleach tresses of hair m 
order to obtain a special shade for matching or mixmg 
purposes, and also to produce white hair for the 
cheaper forms of posUche 

At one time postiche was bleached by bemg treated, 
in a special cabmet, with the fumes of bummg sulphur 
These fumes consist mainly of sulphur dioxide, a 
gaseous substance which bleaches by reduction, the 
reverse process to oxidation The use of hydrogen 
peroxide, 20 vols , plus ammoma, 0 880, has, however, 
entirely displaced this cumbersome method, and 
serves admirably to bleach postiche as a prehmmary to 
dyemg it a hghter colour than the ongmal 

It is difficult, however, to produce perfectly white 
hair by bleachmg with hydrogen peroxide, the product, 
even after repeated apphcations of the bleachmg 
agent, usually bemg shghtly yeUow This yellowness 
may be neutralized by treatmg the postiche with a very 
weak solution of a blue dye The domestic blue-bag 
may be requisitioned, or, alternatively, a very dilute 
solution of malachite green and methyl violet, dis- 
solved m water contammg a few drops of vmegar, 
may be used 

An alternative method is to employ potassium 
permanganate, a 5 per cent solution of which m warm 
water wifl be found useful This bleaches by oxida- 
tion, like hydrogen peroxide But, at the same tune 
as it bleaches, it also dyes the haur by depositmg a 


dark-coloured oxide of manganese This, however, is 
readily removed by treatmg the postiche with a 5 per 
cent solution of photographic ‘‘h3q)o” or sodium 
thiosulphate, followed by a very weak solution of 
sulphunc aad This method can also be employed 
when it IS desired to change grey harr into snow white 
The techmque of bleachmg is explamed m Section 
VIII, Hair Colourmg and Bnghtenmg, and the student 
is referred to pages 365-371 for full details of the 
practical side of bleaclimg It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that espeaal care must always be exer- 
cised, whether it be hvmg hair or postiche that is bemg 
bleached For the bleachmg of poshche a senes of 
bowls or shallow basms are required, and the process 
may be taken more leisurely than if Hi»ahTi g with 
hvmg hair A gradual reduction of colour is advisable, 
and as the speed depends upon the strength of the 
agent or agents employed, it is as well for the student 
to rely upon hydrogen peroxide (20 vols ), to which 
must be added 0 880 ammoma "Ilie proper propor- 
tions are i part by volume of the ammoma to 25 to 30 
parts of hydrogen peroxide 
The process m itself is simple A suffiaent quantity 
of the bleachmg solution prepared as above is poured 
mto the bowl, and the hair is immersed and thoroughly 
impregnated with the hqmd Constant pressmg and 
tummg are essential to the process, and when the 
desired shade has been produced the hair is removed, 
weU rmsed, and hung up to dry. 


DYEING AND TINTING “ POSTICHE ” 


Dyemg is necessary m cases where old switches or 
faded combmgs have to be remade, or where the hair 
is of bad or faded colours. In many cases it is useful 
to dye pieces of hair in order to obtam shades suitable 
for mmng, or to match colours produced on the head 
by artificial means "Whatever the need may be, satis- 
factory colour results can be obtamed by TTn^ana of 
certain v^etable dyes, provided the methods about 
to be described are adhered to. 

The operation of dyeing postiche is usually effected 
by botog the hair m a solution of the dye, preferably 
GMitained m an oiamel pan, which must not be 
chipped, and the mordant added to the solution The 
shade obtam^ depends on many factors, includmg 
the oi^al colour of the hair, the dyes and mordants 
employed the strei^ of the solution and the time 
the hair is bcaled m it. Various formulae, several of 
which will be detailed later, have bem published for 
obtehring different stades. Spiking generally, it 
aay be that kigiwood or tannfa forms the b^ 

t«is for btei* w <h«k shades, ote dyes braug added, 

to the tone. Fpr li^ 

ml m wifeL It is a good plan 

to with wnak ajid to tb<dr 


strength, if necessary, as the dyemg proceeds The 
process known as ‘‘saddemng," that is, final treatment 
with a weak solution of the mordant, tends to render 
the colour more permanent Saddenmg with iron 
or copper mtensifies the tone In all cases the haur 
must be thoroughly cleansed before immersion m the 
dyestuff 

Ink Solutions 

A method much favoured by hairdressers, more 
especially for restormg faded switches, is to employ 
an mk powder or the ordmary blue-black wntmg 
fluid This method should, however, never be used 
for other than browns, and only those nunus any trace 
of red After washmg the hair, put 40Z. of the ink 
fluid to I pt of water, bring to the boil, and immerse 
the hair The solution should be kept boiling through- 
out the process Frequently examme the hair and 
remove directly the desired colour is obtained The 
time for achieving the result vanes with the texture 
of the hair. The colours produced by> this method 
ranj^ from an cuxQnaiy laown to a yety dark brpwn. 
For safety it, rs b^ to avoid t^ ir^-solution dyo- fj®' 
Weached^arS^d^faWhair. ;i , , V 
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In the event of too dark a colouring resulting, it 
can be removed, or suffiaently toned down, by soaking 
the hair for a few mmutes m a weak solution of oxahc 
aad {i| to 2 per cent), or m a weak solution of tartanc 
acid. These solutions, if used hot, will be found to act 
very qmckly. 

An alternative method of decolourmg after an mk 
solution is to soak the hair for a time m hot water, m 
which a httle washmg soda and salts of lemon have 
been dissolved m the foUowmg proportions water, 
just under boihng point, i pt. , soda, about the size 
of a walnut , one teaspoonful of salts of lemon After- 
wards the hair should be thoroughly washed in soap 
and water 

In cases where the job is totally unsatisfactory and 
redyemg becomes necessary, first place the hair m a 
weak solution of peroxide, to which must be added a 
few drops of o*88o ammoma In order to avoid such 
acadents it is alwajrs advisable to add the colours m 
small doses. 

Bismarck Powders and Nigrosin 

These substances have proved to be useful media 
m dealmg with cut hair. Two and a half drachms of 
bismarck powder B, dissolved m i pt. of water, with 
I per cent alum as a mordant, is sufiBaent to dye J lb 
of hair a nch brown shade. In employmg bismarck 
powder it will be found necessary m some cases to use 
this medium m conjunction with nigrosm Unbleached 
hair which resists the new colour should first be boiled 
in a 5 per cent soda solution 

Nigrosm is a most useful agent for breakmg down 
the yeUow shade that so often occurs after bleachmg. 
It puts a pale shade on bleached hair, and if alum is 
added will give a good ash rangmg from hght to dark. 
The nigrosm must not be used too strong or eke a 
bluish shade will ensue 

The best method of employing nigrosm is to take 
5 drachms and dissolve them m Jpt. of hot water 
In another vessel place i pt of hot water, m which 
must be dissolved i drachm of alum. Then add to 
the alum solution a small quantity of the dissolved 
nigrosm and press the hair through it Keep on adding 
more nigrosm as becomes necessary to obtain the 
desued shade 

By this means a good range of ash can be obtained. 
Moreover, faded colours that have resulted from the 
use of catechu, gall apple, and tannin may be made 
darker. The result is manifested vdiai ^e hair is 
washed m hot water. 

In order to gve a more permanent ash, bismarck 
powder B diould afterwards be employed. This 
agent giv^ a dark a^. Bismarck brown R smukrly 
employed will produce a Ight adi, alvrays usmg x per 
cent of alum as a mordant. For todoaomg after 
nsme btonarck brown, or m cases of over-dyemg, me 


oxahc acid—zj drachms in i pt of water— or bleach 
with peroxide of hydrogen. 


Chestnut Dyes 

A formula for satisfactonly produang a nch ihfst- 
nut shade, httle employed nowadays, but one that 
was largely favoured by the old school of hairdressers, 
IS prepared as follows 

Use the pnckly shells, or alternatively the young 
twigs, of the horse chestnut, mixed with ingredients 
m the foUowmg projjonions — 

Green chestnut shells or twigs 225 parts 

Ferrous sulphate . 4 ,, 

Alum . I pjtrt 

Water (boiling) . , , 1 0,000 parts 

The sheUs* or twigs, should first be boiled for two 
or three hours and the other ingredients then added* 

Another formula also calculated to produce a 
chestnut colour is recommended as a satisfactory 
alternative. Dissolve some catechu m boiling water, 
and when clear, add other compounds m the following 
proportions — 


Catechu 

Ferrous sulphate 
Gum , 

Water 

Vmegar 


10 parts 

2 ,, 
78 
5 % 


Dyes Including Fustic, Logivood, Brazil 
Wood, Quercitron, and Catechu 

In all cases where li^ood, catechu, and gall apple 
are mcluded it is advisable to soak these partial 
mgredients m water for at least two hours pnor to 
obtammg the extracts fay boihng. When the extract 
IS bemg prepared a certam amount of scum will be 
found to accumulate; m order to avoid this add ^ 
per cent of phenol (carbohc aod) to tlw sdutioii 

In order that the <ksired shades m posHche be 
obtained it has been found necessary to resort to the 
^ple expedient of nnging the chan^ on the vanom 
dyestufEs above mdicated. with the result that almmt 
every essential shade or tone can be seemed in a siiq|^ 
manner. The following formulae are suggested fot 
producing the colours indicated at the head of eadi 
fxuagiaph. 


For Producing a Dark Brown 
Whilst the foUowmg lonnula is incbded, for the 
sake of compietaiess, it must be said tiiat Ixazil wood, 
one of the ingredients aamed, oamnot be cooeideinid 
as a satisfsuitocy i^ieat. heespuse it tends to woric 
more sbwly than the othar ocnstHtiaits. tMa hei 
must, of oomsQ, be detnuMn^ to tie mA. 
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Boil for one hour, strain, and use cold, by either 
soaking the hair m the hquid or brushing it in and 
repeating the process until the required dark shade is 
secured 

How to Cover a Reddy Tinge without Making 
the Hair Darker 

The following formula will be found most effective 
for covermg an undesirable reddy tmge, yet, if care- 
fully employed, will not darken it more than is neces- 
sary to take out the red 


For Darker Shades, but not Dark Browns or 
Blacks 

A formula qmte effective for producmg the i^grk e r 
shades, varymg between blonde and brown, is — 

Catechu • 

Tannm 
Water 


5 drachms 
5 

I pint 


For Light Shades 

Useful formulae foi obtaining light shades are as 
follows — 


Logwood 15 drachms 

Catechu 15 ,, 

Iron vitriol 20 „ 

Water i pmt 

To be used hot 

Catechu 

Quercitron 

Iron vitnol 
Water 

A 

. 15 drachms 

15 

10 

I pint 

Changing Dark Red to Dark Brown or 

Black 

The addition of tannm to logwood, gall apple and 
catechu will be productive of quick and good results 

Logwood 

Iron vitnol 
Water 

B 

15 drachms 
10 

I pint 


~ — ^ A. UAUW 

dark brown or black, and the following formula is 
excellent for the purpose — 


Logwood 
Gall apple 
Catechu 
Tannm 
Water • 


25 drachms 

• • • • 15 

20 „ 

• 10 „ 

. , I pint 

To be apphed hot, carefully observing the develop- 
ment of the desired shade 


To Obtain a Good Black 
A good black can be obtained by usmg — 

* . • 10 drachms 

15 M 

15 » 

• . . i pmt 

The hair should be allowed to remain m the liquid 
for a considerable time. 


Catechu 
Tannm 
Iron vxtnol 
Water . 


The Blondes 

To obtain a. pale blonde on bleached hair use the 
foliowing formula— < 

• • ’ • 5 drachms 

5 » 

' • 3 

• I pmt 

or, as an alternative — 


Catechu 
Quercitron 
Iron vitnol 
Water . 


Logwood 
Irsm Vitnol 
Wato . 


6 drachms 
3 

1 pmt 

Great care has to be esmised m order to avoid 
As alr^idy fimjAta^aai, W^udied hair 
the ^ mere r^iMly; hence the greater 
Jto aotidea^ €o«x|oeB%, the hair must 
aak8i«io%h 


For Ashy Shades 

A formula which can be vaned proportionately 
according to whatever degree of ash is desired is— 

Logwood 15 drachms 

Tannm 10 

Water i pmt 

A Formula for Dyeing Over -bleached Hair 

Brown. For colouring over-bleached hair it is some- 
times advisable to avoid the use of the aforementioned 
dyestuffs The foUowmg formula is a special favourite, 
and many hairdressers keep a stock solution by them — 

Pyrogalhc acid . . i oz 

Industnal spint . j ,, 

Distilled water i pmt (to which 

25 to 30 drops of pure hydrochloric acid are added) 

This may be used m varying proportions with boil- 
mg water, and in each case after the desired shade is 
obtamed the hair should be well shampooed m hot 
water, using soap and soda. Carefully nnse, press out 
the excess dampness with an old towel, and then hang 
the hair up in a warm place so that it may dry slowly. 

Darkening Already Dyed Shades 

It IS sometimes necessary to darken an already dyed 
piece of hair, a process known as saddemng, which can 
best be effected by washmg the hair or posHche m a 
solution of sakburg vitriol (a mixture of iron and 
copper), 200 gr. m 3 pt. of water. UsuaUy a few mm- 
utes m the solution is suffiaent to produce the dedred 
shade. The soluti<m may also be brushed mto the 
hair. lu cas^ where wigs and transformations require 
darkening this solutmn will be found the most useful, 
^d 1$ by thoroughly bnisluig ihe sohijlicai 

:pto the hair. Mouhts must nevek^bo i 


ftT 
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Dyeing Wigs and Transformations 

Wigs and transformations should not be djed unless 
it IS essential, and then only on the wooden block 
This helps to ob\iate shrinkage or anj alteration in 
shape, but some damage is mevitable 

The wig or transformation should be firmly affixed 
to the block by means of the usual block-pomts and 
the dye then apphed by means of a brush, the solution 
bemg either hot or cold, accordmg to the mgredients. 

After a thorough apphcation of the dye the colour 
must be allowed some 15 to 30 mm. to develop, after 
which the block and wig mtact should be placed in the 
oven and allowed to dry off. Whether the mechanical 
dryer (which is most madvxsable) or the oven be used, 
it IS important to take care lest the hair, or the founda- 
tion of the wig, be scorched Therefore a warm, but 
not hot, oven is best. Should the colour be too hght, 
repeat the process as many times as is necessary to 
obtain the desired shade 

Organic “ Postiche ” Dyes 

It must be remembered that while the foregomg 
methods for dyemg and tmtmg postiche have been 
m use for many years, and have proved themselves 
satisfactory over that penod, producmg beautiful 
natural and permanent colours, they do not preclude 
the use of the more modern tmting methods in the 
apphcation of the orgamc dyes and the many good 
compound vegetable dyes now known 

In fact to-day, takmg mto account the perfect 
standardization of colour with the modem dyes, it is 
far more satisfactory and certainly quicker to prepare 
the hair with a weU-known and reliable organic dye 
based upon paraphenylene diamme or paratoluylene 
diamme In this case it is best to dye the hair pre- 
paratory to makmg up the posUche. Moreover, when 
postiche has to be made to match a natural-colour 
pattern, the number of shades at our disposal m the 
propnetary ranges makes it certam that a perfect 
match can be made Agam, smce the organic dyes 
do not interfere with permanent wavmg, the hair can 
be waved more satisfactorily if these dyes are used. 

Smce the dyeing is earned out with dead hair, 
there is no danger of dermatitis to anyone, smce the 
positcheur, even if he himsdf is susceptible, can do 
the work m rubber gloves Since, too, no boiling is 
mvolved m the use of such organic dyes, the tintmg 
can be graduated down the length of the hair to 
produce a far more natural effect than would be the 
case with the older methods. The method is, m 
general, similar to that used for tintmg the hving hair 

The hair is first softened by bemg dipped in ao 
vols peroxide of hydrogen, which is left on the 
hair for from 10 to 20 min accordmg to its 
texture. It is then dried Next, the laganic dye is 
prepared by mixing the A bottle witt tihfi B bottle. 
The dye so formed is then tainted iuto the roots 


the hair and left for 5 min Then the lengths of 
the hair are brushed with the dye and left for 
mm Finally, the whole hair is impregnated with 
the dye and left until the correct colour develops 
It IS then washed and dried, when it will be ready for 
all the other processes of the p'Ktiu hem’s art Dyes, 
m the parapheni lene series produie wonderful shade*. 
But d\emg should be avoided if it is pjssihle to 
obtain hair of the correct natural shade 

Treatment of Combings 

It frequently happens that combmgs have to be 
dyed a shade or tw’o darker. 'Where a considerable 
penod of time has been aUowed to elapse between the 
collection of the combings and the order for making-up 
into postiche, there is almost bound to be a discrepancy 
m the colour, the combmgs usually being hghter than 
the remamder of the hair on the head. 

When darkenmg has to be resorted to, it is always 
a good plan to dye only a portion of the hair and then 
mix the two shades together. The best and safest 
method is to divide the hackled and already dubbed 
combmgs mto three equal sections. The wise hair- 
dresser will, of course, have taken a cuttmg of the 
lady’s hair, up to date, for matefamg purposes. Dye 
section No i, and afterwards mix No. i and 2 together. 
If the shade is then too dark, take a portion of section 
No 3, and carefully break down the colour. If the 
shade is then too hght, dye the remamder of section 
No 3, and add it to the rest of the hair, mix thoroughly 
and the result should prove an exact match. 

Gonciuding Details on Decolouring 
“ Postiche ” 

As has already been emphasized, the finest decolor- 
ant for po^he is peroxide of hydregen, ao vols., to 
which some 0*880 ammonia has been addled. 

In practically every case it will be found efficacious 
in removmg the unwanted colour. It is essential, of 
course, first to determine the nature and composition 
of the old dye. Ihe method of decoknmng and the 
strength of the agent employed WiU obvioudy be deter- 
mmed by the nature and composition (d tie old dye. 
For example, if a pymo-dye has been used, tlam it is 
cmiy necessary to use a weak sdution d peroxide. 
When the hair has been dyed a deeper shade of brown 
than that required, and espedally where a reddy-teown 
is desned, it ^uM be tinted in a bleacfaii^ bafiti 
composed of z pt. of hot wat^ to wdiidi has been added 

oz. of muriatic acad. Tbs hair js imEoetsed ha 
liquid, taken out at intervals and exposed to the day- 
ll^t, and, if deooioimd. the ptooeis 

repeated. The hair shoaid afimwaidi bs staa^pooed 
and dnwd, pnferaUy hy or by haai^ng It 

in a warn room. For adld otses, docxdoaamte 
oxalfo ai(d4 salts leowii, tarf8ufo8iM.iodaa^^ 
ai^ nigmeli wy te 
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MAKING OF CREPE-HAIR, AND WEAVING 


The hair having been turned, washed and drawn 
oiS into convenient lengths, and, where required, the 
tresses mixed and matched, it is arranged m nicely 
clubbed sections and securely tied Thus the prelim- 
inary preparation of combmgs, or cut hair, is com- 
pleted and the hair is ready for convertmg mto 
postiche Combmgs are usually made up into switches, 
the shorter hair bemg used for pads and fnzettes, 
or made up mto crepe-hair A quantity of crepe-hau: 
should always be kept m stock, and will be found 
useful for bulkmg wigs, transformations, and other 
forms of posttche; also it is the most satisfactory 
medium for buildmg up beards and moustaches m 
theatncal make-up (See Sections XI and XII, 
Theatncal and Cmema Make-up, for details of this, 
pages 425-428 and 453 ) Pads, frames, roUs, or fnz- 
ettes are manufactured directly from crepe-hair, a 



supply of which m all colours is essential for such 
purposes. 

The technique of creping hair is comparatively 
simple, and all that will be required, m addition to the 
hair and the drawmg brushes, are the weavmg sticks 

and screws, and a supply of strong carpet thread. The 

art of weaving, which will presently be descnbed in 
relation to the manufacture of switches, etc., is one 
of the fundamental processes mvolved m the creation 
of postiche. The process of creiang, although it involves 
the use of weavmg sticks, etc,, is, strictly speakmg, 
an ingenious method of cnmping, and as such re- 
quires a special series of movements which must not 
be confused with those employed m the art of weav- 
ing The correct method of cr^png the hair is as 
follows 

The weavmg sticks, or pegs, axe set up and clamped 

in position at a distance of approximately 30 m apart 
The r^t-hand 5^ is pepared with two wmds of 
orpet and the ^ ctf threads are 
ImMsd and sscuied to tlie pn on the Irft- 

f tel tz show the ipmnm of toe 


6 m to 8 m in length) is placed m the drawing brushes 
with the clubbed roots to the front, facmg the opera- 
tor The crepmg is commenced by drawing a moder- 
ately thick bunch of hair, sufficient to make a fairly 
coarse weft The root end of this piece of hair is 
placed between the threads close up to the knot and 
held securely m position by means of the thumb and 
first finger of the left hand The free end is then inter- 
twmed m and out and around the threads in the 
foUowmg manner The root end is held, as previously 
stated, between the threads, the free ends of the hair 
hanging down The root end is now passed over the 
top of the upper thread, brought between the threads 
agam towards the operator, and then twisted m com- 
bmation with the mam, or free, length of hair imder 
the lower thread It is important to pomt out that 
the whole of this work is done with the nght hand, the 
left hand bemg used to hold the piece of hair securely 
m position 

The root end is now secured and the process pro- 
ceeds with the mam length of hair. This is brought up 
behmd the lower thread and then passed between the 
threads towards the operator, bent over the top 
thread m a direction away from the operator, then 
brought between the threads agam, turned under the 
lower thread, and so on until the whole length of hair 
has been used up As the hair is mserted between the 
threads it should be given a shght turn, or twist, 
towards the nght , this movement causes a variation 
m the position of the hair strands, thereby producing a 
more effective cripe 

When the first piece of hair has been so threaded it 
should be fastened mto position by means of a 
]ockey, ^ which is best made in the form of a simple 
wooden clothes peg, Fig, ii also shows the ‘'jockey*' 
m position 

The process is afterwards contmued with further 
pieces of hair until the whole hair is used up and the 
threads are completed The rope of ctepe as it is 
woven, and m order to make room for the weavmg to 
proceed, should be allowed to wmd around the left- 
hand weavmg stick. A few turns to the left should, 
therefore, be penodically given to the weavmg sticks, 
and the weft will automatically wind itself around the 
stick as desired. 

When a sufficient amount of hair has been woven 
the rop^ of cripi are cut down, rolled up, placed in 
an ^lamel sau<^pan, well covered with hot water, 
and then boiled for not less than half an hour. It is 
important that toe hair be kept well covered and 
adtotional hot water shouH be added periodically to 
^sure thia. After boiln^ the hair is removed from 
toe mcepan, avowed to cooj off, andj when cdtd, i$ 
to a otm and baked for at . 
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twenty-four hours. A good baking is essential to 
ensure the durabihty of the creping. 

Reference must now be made to a speaal form of 
crSpe-hair known as “half-crepe " This is used pnn- 
apally for “inserted stems," shaggy wigs, etc. As the 
name imphes, “half-crepe" is a form of crepe-hair m 
which approximately half of the hair only is creped 
For this purpose it is necessarj' to use hair shghtly 
longer than for the full cripe previously referred to 
The hair used should, therefore, be not less than 12 in. 
in length, as half-crepe made from hair shorter than 
this will be found to be useless for any purpose, except 
perhaps for scratch theatncal wigs 

The hair which has been hackled and clubbed is 
placed m the drawmg brushes exactly as for the pre- 
vious process It is drawn out m bunches, and worked 
on to the threads m identically the same manner as 
for full crepe-hair, iad wUh just one important differ- 
ence — only half the len^h of each piece of hatr ts to be 
creped Therefore, the operator stops weaving each 
piece of hair when half of it has been woven, the loose, 
unwoven end bemg allowed to hang free. The weaving 
proceeds, each piece being woven half-way, until all 
the hair is used up, when the rope is securely tied, 
boiled, and baked m precisely the same manner as 
for ordmary crepe-hair. AH crepe-hair should be 
stored, m rope form, m a dry place until required for 
workmg up mto postiche 

Frames, Pads, and Frizettes 

Before passmg on to explam the various methods 
of weavmg hair for purposes other than crepmg, it is 
necessary to digress at this pomt m order to mdicate 
some of the most common uses of cr6pe-hair. 

In addition to theatncal beards and moustaches, it 
is employed m the manufacture of hair pads, pompa- 
dour rolls and fnzettes. Owmg to changes m 
fashion, especially smce the introduction of the short- 
hair mode, these dimensional devices have largely 
gone out of favour. But no poshcheur can be con- 
sidered proficient m his ait who is unable to 
manufacture even what may be considered by some 
as obsolete forms of posttche Fashion may con- 
ceivably decree a return of these or similar devices, 
and, moreover, many histoncal cmffwes require the 
aid of pads and frames m order to inaease the 
dimensions of the dressings 

Crepe-hair is also used for covering hair frames. 
The frames can be obtamed ready made, but uncov- 
ered, from various manufacturers The covermg of 
hair frames with cr^i is a comparativdy simple job, 
and the student will soon become handy enough with 
thimble and thread to prepare frames efiSaently fca: 
the wearer. (See Figs. 12 and 13.) The main dffi- 
culty with sudi wmk lies in matching the cdkmrs. 
It IS important to have handy a cuttii^ of the dimt’s 


own hair and to match the crepe-hair caiefnllv with 
this before securmg it to the frame 
The technique employed for hair pads is more 
mvolved, and requires a more lengthy desciiption 
than that given to mere covering frames. Pads are 
usually made up m the form of torpedo-shaped rolls, 
the smaller ones being made up m s»'ts of twos or 
threes. (See Fig 15 ) These are known as fnzettes 
The larger pads, known as {ximpadour rolls, are longer 
and fatter, and are made of sufficient length to cover 
the pompadour area, that is to say, to reach over the 
top of the client’s head, but slighdy forward from ear 
to ear Many pompadour dressings ft>quiie -uth 


Fig 13 Fio. ij 

Covered Chignon Frame Coveeed Frizbttb 1 rames 

extraneous aids to give the desired height to the 
coiffure. 

Pomjadour pads and rolls {see Fig 14) are made in 
the following manner 

The weavmg sticks are set up as for crtfang, the 
right-hand stick being provided with two winds of 
extra strong carpet thread. For dark hair pads, black 
thread should be used; for those of lighter colour, 
brown or buff thread, and for white or grey pads, 
white thread should be used. Then cr^pe-hair of the 
colour requned is fi»d from the threadb upon which 
It has been woven, a sufficient quantity being care- 
fully puUed out and aJEterwards hackkd. The 
hair, whidi after bemg hackled becomes faQ and 
fluffy m appearance, is then placed m the drawing 
brumes, or, altematiwly, in the hackle, bang kept 
firmly m the latter by means of ocanbs ams^ 
between the needles. 

The weavmg is oammenced 1 ^ drawing a thiii 
pieceofhair. This first weft is for the loc^ of fibe pad, 
and the hair is worked in and out of the threads in the 
same way as previoariiy directed Tbs 

^ebinmary weft dienild be iq^^preadinately finu in 
esient vrim fisisbed. 

How fee' the nmet and snoceedliig waits 
pieces d hair are drawn. ?%• weawliil iar the pnl is 
now cemmoed. iHbe is fossrti^ 
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the threads, the piece of hair being held in the middle 
It IS important to bear this technical fact m mmd, for 
here, in contradistmction to ordinary hair weaving, it is 
only the centre of the piece of hair that is woven, both 
ends being left free to provide the fluffy foundation of 
the pad or fnzette The weft itself is made by insert- 
ing the hair between the threads, takmg the end over 
the upper thread, and bnngmg it through the threads 




Fig 14 Pompadour Rolls 


^am, then under the bottom thread, back through the 
threads towards the operator, over the top thread, and 
agam through the threads. Thus a letter M is formed 
which completes an mdividual weft, the fluffy ends 
being left free as stated The weft is pulled tight, 
pushed up dose to the loop section, and temporarily 
secured by means of the “]ockey ” The second weft is 
made in the same manner, hui tis final dtspostUon ts 
different. The first weft was set down and made a 
letter M; the second weft must be set up, makmg a 
letter W. Thus, by alternating each weft, the fluffy 
ends are dispersed around the threads. This method 
produces an equal amount of hair each way so as to 
provide a consistent foundation for the, to be rounded, 
pad. The weavii^ is contmued, altematmg weft as 
stated, until the desired length is reached Owing to 
the final and peculiar diape of the pad, the actual 
l«jgth of the weft is invariably less than that of the 
finished pad. For example, a 6 m. pad requires but 
4| to 5 in. of weft, the extra mch or so bemg made up 
by the point when the pad is rolled into shape. 

A pompadour pad may be as long as 10 to 12 in. 
vdien finished, so that the student must be careful 
lest he under-estimate, or, on the other hand overrun 
Ms weft. Having determined the length of the weft, 
the last of hair should be secured by tying it mto 

a knot around one of the threads. For a pompadour 
Kfil, which shouU have a loop at eadi end, the methid 
of inyiiBg off is different from that for the smaller 
feiartteSk A pmnpadour toll say, 10 in. should 
haw a weft ci 8| to ghuj whan thfe length m readied 
nud Isd pte d hair is seemed, the fluffy ei^ 
«t fiwtha weft am cmobed 


in order to give it a mce roundness The comb ing 
and rolhng are proceeded with imtil a satisfactory 
contour is obtamed, after which the extreme ends on 
the right are gathered together and woven on to the 
threads m a surular manner to that indicated above 
for the first weft. This is to provide a loop, but it also 
serves the purpose of gathermg any would-be loose 
ends together The pad is now cut down and the 
first and last weft are turned so as to form a loop. 
These loops are sewn m, a strong thread bemg advis- 
able for the purpose The pad is finally rolled up and 
down on the bench and any stragglmg hams are after- 
wards cut oft 

For fimshmg oft fnzettes, the method is as follows 
After 4jm for a 6m pad have been woven and the last 
piece of hair securely fixed, the pad is cut down The 
ends of the threads which were on the right hand are 
tied up securely close to the final weft The pad is 
allowed to dangle from the hook m the weavmg stick, 
the weft bemg combed m a downward direction. The 
combmg must be accompamed with some roUmg 
between the hands to produce the torpedo-hke shape. 
A better and tighter shape can be obtamed if the crlpe- 
hair is stabbed mto shape. This stabbmg is done with 
the ends of the coarse teeth of the comb, or, better still, 
by means of a haupm, the pomts of which have been 
mpped oft by the phers. The jagged ends of the hair- 
pm are excellent for stabbmg the pad mto a tight 
shape. The pad is revolved contmuously as the stab- 
bing or pnckmg goes on. When a satisfactory round- 
ness has been obtamed the tapered end is ligh tly 
pricked m and, if necessary, secured by means of a 
fine piece of silk. The loop end is then attended to 
and the pad is fimshed. Many hairdressers advocate 
bakmg these pads, m which event a pad is first placed 



Fig, 15 Peuettes 


in a cardboard tube, then placed mto a warm oven and 
baked for 10 or 15 mm. It is then allowed to cool oft 
and fe ready for §ale. (See Fig, 15 ) 

If a more ngid. form of pad is demanded it is advis- 
able to use fine floral wire fw weaving in place of 
one of the threads; otherwfee the jarocess is exactly 
as d^cnbed for pads of ordmajy strength and 
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Some Other Uses for Half-Cr§pe Hair 

Half-crepe hair preMously referred to has a ■vanetv 
of uses It may be used for the cheaper \anetips of 
weft wigs, in which case the smooth end of the hair 
is woven on to the threads and the crepe-end left free 
to provide the shaggmess required . also it may be used 
to bulk marteaux, crepons, chignons, and switches 
In these cases, the half-crepe is woven as for wigs and 
placed behind the fosttche, except for switches where it 
is made up m the form of “mserted stems ” These 
stems are made m much the same manner as that 
descnbed for fnzettes except that half-crepe instead 
of full-crepe is used Moreover, m making up inserted 
stems the criped end is woven on to the threads and the 
smooth portion left free When this woven stem is 
wound up the creped portion is underneath and the 
smooth hair on top, thus a fullness is provided which 
renders the switch mcely proportioned yet hght in 
weight 

Half -crepe stems are also much favoured for bulking 
historical positche, as the crepe holds the hair powder 
better than straight tresses 

METHODS OP WEAVING HAIR 

The art of weavmg forms a fundamental part in the 
manufacture of positche In fact, most forms of 
posttche mvolve the use of hair wefts The four car- 
dmal arts of the posticheur may be classified as (a) 
preparation of hair, (6) weavmg hair, (c) knotting 
hair , (d) final dressmg out of posttche 

The preparation of haur (a) has already been dealt 
with. Now the art of weaving (6), a knowledge of 
which is required early in the trammg of the posttckeur, 
must be dealt with Categones (c) and (d) will be 
dealt with later on, each class of work bemg taken in 
Its usual order of progress. 

It IS necessary to emphasize at the outset the im- 
portance of good and careful weavmg This proass 
must be still regarded as a handicraft, so much de- 
pending upon the dextenty of the operator's fingers 
and a good stock of patience. Hura^ weaving must 
result m a clumsy weft, which, in turn, mast result m 
badly constructed and inelegant posttche 

There are several methods of weaving hair, and 
these win be taken m turn. The hair to be woven is 
placed in the drawmg brushes and a weight placed 
upon the topmost brush to hold the hair securely 
down. The root ends should be allowed to project 
over the edge of the bench to fadhtate the ptqier 
drawmg of the hair. The student is recommended to 
place a square of white paper underneath the brushes 
with the edge projecting over the e<^ of the berwh. 
The ends of the hair are in this way midensd more 
visible to the operator. 

The weaving sticks and clamps are set up a «Ssh 


tance of from 24 to 36 m «ipart, arforfhng tn the 
length of weft rcquind and the latitude allnuwi by 
the size of the work-ixmeh Fig iti tlearh ‘hows 
the manner of =< tting up and the gen('ral appearance 
of the weaving frame TTie nght-liand weaving ‘^tirk 
IS grooved and cames three wiudi of weaving mIK 
This silk IS speriallv made fur the purpuns and Nu ib 
purple IS recommended a‘' be-.i for all general wtaiing 
work The kft-liand or "bark ‘•tirk" is iisua'ly pro 
vnded wnth a pinhead for holding the loop of the t>ilks 
when fixed, and a wire winder. The latttr is u-ed to 



wind, or run up the stems at a later stage of the 
proceedmgs. 

To fix the silks the operator takes the three ends and 
ties these together in a secure knot A shp loop, which 
should be about ij[ m m length, is then formed and 
slipped on to the pinhead. The nght-hand stick is 
next twisted round and the silks tightened up Each 
silk has an equal degree of tensMin, but the whole 
should be neither too tight nor too slack. The opera- 
tor wiU soon leam by experience the exact tension to 
be allowed, for silks too tight will easily snap and 
those too slack will kink up and mar the smoothness 
of the work. 

Before weaving is commenced a “jockey’’ miKt be 
prepared ready for use. This is best made of watch 
sprmg (J m. gauge), twro pieces or loops of which 
are tied together formmg a heart-shaped spring vice, 
an ingemous contnvance doubtless taiown to every 
hair^esser. 

” Oojce-ln ” Wwiving 

-The “ cmce-iii ’’ weft: i* «ally aapioyed far dbee 
work and rows." Tlieterm”t<^tvnmi“ieie!sta 
tiiefiistacrsm. ofweft nuide. “Toprowa'’«mc<»iH 
po$ed (rf very tee welti an tiskt whan the weiH: 
wound up aii^ tide poftkm 
Qc and of « swihib ntea 

mate, 

a? ■ ‘ ' 
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In order to simplify the description of the following 
methods of weaving it is necessary to number the 
alks Begmrang at the bottom the silks should be 
considered as i, 2, and 3, and these numbers will be 
used consistently in each of the methods descnbed to 
designate the bottom, middle, and top silks respect- 
ively The weavmg is now earned out as follows 
The operator draws out a weft, usually consistmg at 
first of a very few hairs, from the brushes This weft 
is then held firmly between the thumb and first finger 
of the left hand and placed close to the silks near the 
looped end The root ends of the weft should project 
beyond the tips of the operator’s finger and thumb The 
thumb and finger of the nght hand are now brought 



Fig 17 Method of Weaving 


into use Usmg the first finger of the nght hand, the 
root ends of the weft are pushed between silks i 
and 2. They are then drawn forward through silks 
2 and 3, as shown m Fig 17 The root ends axe next 
turned (m a direction away from the operator) over 
the top silk (No 3), after which they are drawn through 
2 and 3 once more Finally the root aids are turned 
over the tcqi silk (No 3) and drawn forward through 
the lower silks i and 2. 

The weft is now made but it needs tightemng up 
This B done by holdmg securely the longest portion of 
the hair between the thumb andfinger of the left hand. 
The weft is now drawn up dose by simply pulling the 
hair held m the left hand down, allowing the hair held 
in the Tight hand to be drawn up dose to the silks. The 
weft IS then pushed along the silks towards its destma- 
tion which, of course, is dose to the loop on the left- 
hand stick. 

The root ends should be drawn up as dose to the 
irilks as piBsible without endangenng the secunty of 
the wdt ; usually about J in. of hair is left to project. 
The weft is now secured by means of the steel jockey, 
and next p»ce of hair drawn. About the same 
quantity of hair diou^ be drawn for each weft, and 
after practioe the opaator will find it easy to draw his 
WBfe oon»tesitiy, frregnlar drawing 1^ rwilt m 
fcfiepinr Wterk; thus eyecy care shoidd be ^!di to 

fik. of ^ weft has 
fir eadk weft be^ 


as described above, the thickness of the hair can be 
mcreased, but, after this shght mcrease, the whole 
of the remammg wefts should be consistent m size 
Each weft must always be pressed close to its pre- 
decessor so that the work is rendered secure and the 
subsequent wmdmg facihtated 

“ Twice -in ” Weaving 

The “ twice-m " weft, as its title imphes, is a method 
where the weavmg is put through the silks twice. 
Each weft is, therefore, increased m length by approxi- 
mately doublmg the number of its msertions 

The "twice-m” weft is commenced m precisely the 
same manner as the “ once-m ” weft, the movements, or 
insertions, between the silks followmg m the order 
given above But in this case when the weft has been 
drawn through the lower silks mstead of fini shing at 
that pomt the msertions are repeated. Thus, after 
passmg the weft through the lower silks 1 and 2 it is 
passed imder No i, brought through 2 and 3, turned 
over the top silk (No 3), then drawn through the 
lower silks 2 and i, which finishes the " twice-m.” The 
weft IS then drawn up close to the silks as directed for 
the “once-m" weft, the short root ends projecting 
about |m The correct formation of the “twice-in” 
weft can be tested by viewing it slack in the open silks 
If the hair forms a letter M plus an extra mvertion, 
VIZ. AM. or three mverted V’s, then it is correctly made 

Wig Weaving 

Wig-weft, sometimes known as “thnee-m” weft, is 
that used for produemg the wefts used m makmg 
weft wigs. Details of the actual making of these wigs 
will follow later on m the present section Sometimes 
as much as 25 yds of wig weft or " crop,” as it is 
frequently called, is needed for the makmg of a com- 
plete wig 

The wig, or "thnee-m" weft, is produced m a 
similar manner to that descnbed for the “twice-m” 
weft, excepting that the hair is additionaEy mserted 
once more through the silks Fmish, as before, by 
drawmg the ends through silks i and 2 , thus a correctly 
made wig weft forms a double M, viz. /VVV\ 

The mdividual wefts must, however, be much firmer, 
a smaller quantity of hair bemg used for the msertions. 

Fly Weaving 

" Fly” weft IS so named because the root ends, when 
woven, are made to fly apart, or stand out from the 

Twai-n hair , 

"Fly’' weavu^ is very popular for "top rows” 
because it hes more closely and more compactly than 
fljfi ordinary weft, Thefly weft is produced in exactly 
tl» same way as the " once-m ” vraft previously d^ 
mbeA,mthonevetymportafaex<x^^^o», Theexcei^ou 
is that jnstead of^wmgtheroqiendsliititve^jft fi^ 
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lower stlks for the final moiement, they are drawn upward direction. When the wliolf weft has been 
through the two top ones, 2 and 3 This Terence has completed and before cutting the silk*., the ujjsianding 
the effect, when the hair is finally drawn up close to roots must be pressed down on to the mam hair by 
the silks of causmg the root ends to "fly" m an means of hot pressing, or pinthiny, irons 

THE USES OF HAIR WEFT 


The various methods of weavmg havmg been 
described, it is now necessary to radicate the pnnapal 
uses of hair weft m the manufacture of postuhe. 
Reference has already been made to weft wigs, and 
instructions m their manufacture will follow later in 
the present section, being included under the general 
headmg of wigs Apart from weft wigs, and 
possibly some forms of chignons, weft hair is used 
prmapally to make switches, wavelets, pm-curls, 
marteaux (mounted or unmounted), cache-pagne and 
other covered comb attachments, bandeaux and 
crepons. 

The humble, but formerly popular, switch or tail, 
as it is sometimes called, constitutes one of the first 
forms of poshche that the student will be called upon 
to tackle The switch was the "sheet anchor” of the 
small hairdresser-posficfeMr who specialized in the 
makmg-up of "ladies’ combings” The technique 
mvolved m making-up a switch is, however, by no 
means so simple as may be generally assumed. 

Switches are made into stems, a method of mountrag 
weft apphcable to many other forms of pastiche Thus 
the student, havmg mastered the art of running up 
these stems, is better able to apply himself to makmg- 
up the more vaned designs of hairwork. 

The student is strongly recommended to employ any 
spare time he may have m making-up switches 
This will provide necessary and useful practice m 
mampulation, and provide useful pieces on which to 
practise wavmg 

Making-up Switches 

The main considerations m makmg-up a switch are 
fir^, to produce a nice-lookmg, well-tapered tail, 
second, to obtain strength and durabibty; third, to 
ensure that the finished article is supple, so that the 
wearer is able to arrange it satisfactorily. These con- 
sderations are dependent upon the len^h of the hair 
and Its preparation, the fineness of the weaving, the 
care bestowed upon the wmding of the stems and tlm 
final fastenmg-off and looping. 

It is imperative that, however many stems may be 
mduded in a dogle switch, each stem be as fine aitd 
supple as possible. The thickness (d a stem can be 
vsuled by means of jiklidous winding ; ifx exam|de, 
ckse winding is apt to make thki: and stubby si«a», 
whilst a slf^t easetnent durmg the wining wiB 
©ttend the length oi the stem bid; wfll abo laid to 
it thinner. The student la sxMaed, 


to adjust his technique carefullv, so as to obtain a 
thm, flexible stem 

In order to make the following instructions as simple 
as possible it is necessary to proceed on the pnnciple 
of the greater mcludrag the less, deahng first with the 
three-stem switch, then with the two-stem switch, and. 
m conclusion, with the one-stem switch 

Care m the selection of the hair for switch-making 
IS essential, but when switches have to be made up 
from combuigs the requisite selection becomes 11a- 
posible, m which event the student should take 
especial care in the preparation of the combmgs 
The hair, after hackling, should be divided into vanous 
lengths, the shortest hair being rejected or put aside 
for CTeprag, Short hair, except when used sparingly, 
tends to render the finished switch unusually stubbly 
m appearance and destroys its flexibihty m wear A 
useful expedient adopted by many hairdressers is to 
keep a stock of spare combmgs, Tliese, which can be 
purchased from tune to time from clients, should be 
hackled, washed, turned, dubbed and afterwards 
stored. The value of such a stock becomes manifest 
when it is found that any combmgs being made up are 
too short or otherwise inadequate. The spare stock 
may then be drawn upon and used as extra hair to be 
added to the switch Careful matching and mixing 
are, of course, essential m these cases. 

Whether combmgs or cut hair are used the following 
method of procedure will be found qmte satisfactory. 
The student should prepare his tresses for a three- 
stem switch by takii^ i oz 24 m. straight hair, 
loz. of 22 in., and loz. of 20 in Next divide the 
24 m. hair mto two sections (^oz. m eadi), and like- 
wise divide the 22 m. hair into two equd sectkns. 
Then mix one section of 24 in. and one aectwn of 
22 in. hair togetiier. Having thm divided and mixed 
the hair, it is now ready for the final suhdivisKsis 
necessary for tlm separate wdts as required fm 
three-stems. 

The 24UI. hair ts now divided into three 
sections, one sectkni of wiMi should be slightly 
heavier tlmn the othas. Thmtwoeqealeectioiisfix^ 
one aiig^^f heavte axe These aeetiema, at 

all ottoB, be too^oRtiH^ tied tai^ loqpt 

separata. The mu hah , jpaavioual^ mixe d and ' 
0^:1 V divided 

11b 22 ladfr (I i«.| is ite lleided 
tec h i o t as^ and' the tmhtu had? 
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which should be carefully tied and placed aside to 
avoid confusion of lengths 

The wea\ing frame is now set up, the three silks 
looped and made taut, and the largest of the 24 in hair 
sections placed in the drawmg brushes This hair is 
then woven on to the silks, commencmg very finely and 
mamtaming a fine weft until some 3 m of weaving is 
done This 3 m of fine weaving constitutes the “top 
row/* and here the reason for usmg the heaviest 
section of 24 m hair first becomes obvious. The first 
piece of weft should be at least 2 m longer than the 
two succeedmg pieces of weft, so that, m the final 
winding, the extra length of weft is used to enfold the 
stem junction, thus providing a “top row” for the 
whole switch 

Having woven the principal “top row,” the student 
continues weavmg with the 24 in hair already started, 
gradually thickenmg the weft as he proceeds When 
the section of 24 m hair is exhausted, one section of 
the 24-22 in IS then taken and woven, followed by one 
22 m section, and fimshmg with one section of the 
20 m hair. The weft should be maintamed at a fair 
thickness until just before the end is reached, when it 
should be made finer The last weft should be locked 
either by tymg a knot m the hair or by carrymg the 
end of the weft back and bnngmg it through between 
the two previous wefts and then pushing the wefts 
dose together. 

The weft should now be rolled around the left-hand 
weaving stick by twisting the sticks slowly towards 
the left, allowing the weft to coil around the stick 
The weft just completed represents stem No i Two 
more stems, therefore, have to be made. 

The silks are now ready to receive stem No 2, 
which is commenced about 4 m, from the left-hand 
stick with a fine weft, usmg another section of the 
24 m. hair. The “ top row ” weaving should occupy an 
mch. After the top row, the weft is slightly increased 
until the 24m hair is exhausted, then the 24-22 m. 
hair section is woven, followed by the 22 m., and 
finally the 20 m. as before descnbed Thus stem 2 is 
completed and the frame made ready for the final 
weft. The third stem is woven in precisely the same 
manner as directed for the previous ones, commencmg 
with the “top row“ and proceeding m order with the 
various lengths of hair. Thus the student has used 
for each single stem four sections of hair, ranging in 
length from 24 to 20 m., each section being woven m 
the order givai, the longest hair, whether combings 
or cut, almys beong used for the “top rows.” 

comideted weft is now unwound from the 
the latter bemg damped far mough apart to 
aHw for a full dE the weft. The rod: ends 

aie hot pachiig irons, 

M lie wdic fe to dom 'The 


secure the ends of the latter These must be tied 
securely, but should not be pulled so tightly as to 
alter the shape of the weft, a mistake all too frequently 
made 

Winding Up a Switch 

To wmd up a switch satisfactorily considerable 
dextenty is necessary The stem should be wound up 
m such a manner that when, after the switch is 
fimshed, the fingers are passed along it, it feels tight 
and even to the touch, yet flexible enough to tie mto 
a knot 

Reference has already been made to the wmdmg 
handle, which is situated m the top of the left-hand 
weaving stick This device, usually made of strong 
wire, runs through the stick itself, one end of which is 
m the form of a handle, the other end termmatmg in 
a hook Sometimes a twistmg or wmdmg machine is 
employed for wmdmg up switches (see Fig 10, page 
3), but equally good results can be obtained by means 
of the wmdmg handle referred to 

The process of wmdmg is carried out in the following 
manner First fix the weavmg stick so that facihty of 
movement is assured, with the operator sittmg down 
immediately m front of the stick The hook projectmg 
from the wmdmg handle should be m front of the stick 
and facmg the operator Then place over the hook 
a piece of black tape, silk cord, or eyeglass cord, which- 
ever IS preferred The cord should be used double for 
a one-stem switch, so that a loop is formed which is 
attached to the hook referred to If a wmdmg machine 
IS used, first take the mtenor of the machme out and 
wmd around the drum a sufficient quantity of silk 
cord. Replace the dram and pass the end of the cord 
through the centre aperture and allow about 20 m. of 
cord to come through whereupon to wmd the stem 
Care must be taken to employ only the exact length of 
cord required to make a smgle stem This is specially 
important when double cord is used, as the loop is 
already formed, and if care be not taken this loop may 
be either too long or too short when the end of the 
work IS reached The length of cord required for a 
single-stem switch is determmed by the length of the 
weft, usually based on the proportion of one in three, 
that IS to say, if the weft (not the hair) is 24 m. m 
length, the length of the cord required will be 8 in 
For both three-stem and two-stem tads, however, it 
is advisable to work with smgle cords, the final loop 
being made in the last phase of the work. 

The weft is now spread out m readiness, the opera- 
tor placmg it on his lap, with the root-end projections 
facing downwards. This is important, as these root 
ends must be wound mto the root of the stem so that 
they ate not visible m the finished article. A needle is, 
prepared with ^ronfe iitoread, w^ be^waxed; ready 
lor tte sewir^, whi4i is the 

’ ’ if' , . ' » ^ ' 
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end of the longest piece of hair weft (i e stem No x), 
to the end of the cord It must be emphasized that it 
IS the extreme end of the coarse part of the weft 
which IS first secured, the fine "top row" always com- 
ing last in the winding process 

The end of the weft having been secured as stated, 
the extreme end of the cord is held firmly between the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand. The winding 
handle is then turned quickly m a leftward direction 
until the cord, which must be held perfectly taut, is 
tightly twisted 

The cord, still held taut, is then twisted leftwards, 
but this tune the weft is also twisted, so that it winds 
around the cord ui an upward direction As the twist- 
mg proceeds the thumb and first finger of the left hand 
are allowed to ascend so as to be always held tightly 
on to the weft as it is wound. The thread attached to 
the needle should accompany the weft m its upward 
journey so that it is m a position ready to sew the 
weft to the cord at mtervals of about i in. As the 
wmdmg proceeds it will be necessary occasionally to 
twist the winding handle leftwards The proce^ of 
wmdmg the weft actually unwmds the cord so that it 
IS essential to counteract this by occasional rewinding 

The wmdmg is contmued until the entire weft is 
wound up, but m the case of stem No i (the one now 
bemg wound) at least 2 m of weft must be left unwound 
for the time bemg, this is presently to be used as 
the “top row ” When the required amount of weft has 
been wound up it is sewn securely and fastened off, 
and the cord is severed 2 to 3 m above the weft to 
aUow for the wmdmg of the final " top row " 

Havmg made stem No i, the other stems are then 
wound up, domg each one separately m the manner 
directed for the first stem But for stems Nos. 2 and 3 
the whole of the weft must be wound,secuiely fastened, 
combed out, and pressed with the hot pinchmg irons. 
About I m. of cord should be left for these stems. 

Stem No. i is now taken, the cord of which is se- 
cured to the hook as before. Then take stems 2 and 
3 and sew the free ends of the cords of these to the 
cord around which stem x is wound This jommg of 
the three cords must be securely done, the wefts bemg 
evenly plac«i together before makmg the jomt. Any 
extraneous cord ends of stems 2 and 3 are now trimmed 
off and the first part of the "top row" of stem i is 
twisted round the jomt just made. When about i m 
of the “top row” has been thus twisted a few stitches 
are made to secure it. The mam cord is then cut, 
leavmg suffiaent, when doubled iHLCk, to fonn the 
final loop, and to allow for the of the weft to be 
twisted up. 

This part of the jarocess requires great care as the 
good appmance of the switch may be marred by a 
earless finish. The loop is foim^ and, the now 
doubled end is stitdhfid se& closdy and neatly as pos- 


sible Then the remaining "top row" h carefullv, 
but tightly, twi'-ted around the looped rord until aU 
IS wound up The finish, or ‘‘collar,” of the switth 
should be made as secure as {lossible without untidv 
bulgmg (See Figs iS and 10, also New Methods, 
etc , on page 71 ' The final piece of weft should l»e 
held down tightly by the finger and thumb of the 
left hand, whilst with the nght hand the needle i-. 
plied Fme, almost invisible stitches should It’ made 



Fio 18 Switch Toe Fio. 19 Switch Toe 

(Old Style) (New Style) 

Finally, the operator ^ould twist several stiands of 
thread around the base of the loop. A few cross 
stitches will hold these strands together and a nice 
finish be obtained 

The switch should now be carefully combed tne of 
any tangles and the loop end pressed imth hot pmeh- 
mg irons. Before applying the hot irons it n advisabk 
to cover the hair with a paper cornet, afterwards 
pressing evenly the weft arouM the base of tl«s bop. 
The fim^ed switch should be nkely tapered in app«ur- 
ance as shown m Fig. 20. 

For the sake cd better appeamioe it is advisabhi 
whai making rqi pey or white smtdies to use a white 
and and loop, and aW to use sewiii^ tbreul to isateh 
as nmuly as poa^de the edbur the hair. Atterna- 
tively, kope may be iw»d; fan tire 

imal IMc cord can be neatly omsed widi or 

Iteil iM iy it It lii MiH 
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should, before it is doubled, be twisted slightly by 
means of the winding handle and the hair or silk 
wound around it If hair is used a couple of fine 
strands will be found sufficient to cover the cord, but 
it should be wound closely and smoothly so that the 
colour of the cord is entirely obhterated The covered 
cord is then doubled into a loop and 
the weft sewn around it in the man- 
ner descnbed above. 

Two -Stem Switch 
The technique employed m mak- 
ing up a two-stem switch follows 
precisely that descnbed above for 
the three-stem switch, with this 
difference, that only two stems are 
woven The first piece of weft is 
made 2 in longer for the extra "top 
row " In the preliminary preparation 
of the hair it is necessary to divide 
the lengths of the hair to be used 
mto two sections of each length, 
instead of three as indicated for the 
three-stem switch. The final wind- 
mg, the attachment of the second 
stem, and the fastenmg off, are 
preasely the same as descnbed above 

One-Stem Switch 

The one-stem switch is, of course, 
the simplest of the three forms In 
this case only one stem is woven, 
commencing with a "top row" of 
2 m. of the longest hair The hair of 
different lengths is woven m the 
usual order, viz. the longest hair 
first, then the mtermediate lengths, 
and finally the shortest hau: The windmg of a one- 
stem switch may be done slightly closer than for 
switches of more than one stem. This procedure is 
advisable to avoid making the stem too long and the 
switch too lanky m appearance. 

The windmg m this case is carried on without inter- 
ruption as no attachments have to be made. The final 
loopng and fastening off axe earned out preasely as 
descnbed for the other forms of switches 
An alternative method of top fastenmg wdl, how- 
ever, be given at a later stage, and the student is 
referred to page 71 for this. 

Pfai-Waves, and 

have a variety of mss. As inurcurls they 
mmy be vm& as sMte-pwes to be worn in front of the 

U worn m the fom- 


Fig 20 
A Finished 
Switch 


to the mffure m the form of top-curls or embellish- 
ments to the chignon 

Pm-curls have been largely superseded by pm- 
waves, in which form the hair is waved and not curled 
as hitherto Pm-waves are used as side-pieces, being 
water-waved and brought forward in a vanety of 
shapes on to the cheeks , or, if made smaller, they may 
be used as eye-pieces and worn so as to fall in an 
attractive manner over the eyes , that is to say, they 
are placed m the coiffure at a point above the eyebrows 
and brought forward on to the forehead, sometimes 
commg right down to the eyebrows 

In whatever form these pm-pieces are fashioned 
they give plenty of play to the fancy of the poshcheur 
and the whims of the chent If made hght and fimshed 
neatly this vanety of petite-postiche is usually popular 
and remimerative 

To make a pm-curl a sufficient quantity of short 
hair is prepared, hackled, clubbed and placed in the 
drawmg brushes. The hair should be approximately 
6 in m length for forehead-pieces and 4 to 6 in. for 
short, frizzy curls , but longer hair (usually 9 m. hair) 
will be required for puff-curls and for wavelets with 
curled ends For small pm-curls 2 m of weft is 
usually sufficient, for larger ones 3 to 4m. of weft, 
whilst for the puff-curls and wavelets 4 to 6 m. of 
weft will be required 

The reqmsite quantity of hair havmg been placed m 
the brushes, the waving frame is set up and prepared as 
for switch weaving Commence with a "top row” of 
extra fine weaving , after the first | to | m. the weav- 
mg may be made thicker, but m no case as thick as 
switch weft When the weaving is finished the weft is 
wound up in the f oUowmg manner. 

Havmg first pressed the hair with the hot pmchmg 
irons, commence by sewing up the weft flat, makmg, 
as it were, a pyramid of weft, the base of which should 
be i m wide The weft is folded backwards and for- 
wards, each new fold bemg made narrower than its 
predecessor When about six of these folds have been 
made and sewn together take a long, fine hairpm and 
push the pomts through the top fold of the sewn 
weft. The pomts of the pm are then bent over and 
dosed together securely with the pliers Next the 
rest of the weft is twisted around the pm, bemg wound 
up as descnbed for a switch stem The "top row” 
must be tightly secured to prevent any movement of 
the weft upon the pm. 

Another method of wmding up pm-curls, etc , is 
as follows 

First take a hairpm (about 6 m. in length and made 
of fine wire espedaUy adapted for posHche), and fix the 
loop end to tte hook of the wmdm® handle ctf the 
weaving stick. A small loop of string passed through 
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ctesed as (loJW the loot) of the hai^ and attatdied to the hook 
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twisting the metal itself The extreme ends of the 
pm axe then turned up with the phers and the coarse 
end of the weft mserted over the angle thus made 
The ends of the pm are now bent nght over level with 
the straight portion of the haupm, and finally the 
whole IS pressed close together The hairpm thus 
becomes the cord or root of the stem, and the weft is 
wound around the pm m the manner previously 
described for switches and securely fastened 
A variety of pm-curl known as the “sweep’s brush ’’ 
is contrived by first makmg the usual weft, but before 
the latter is cut down the hair hanging down from the 
silks IS cut off to within f to | in of the weaving The 
weft IS then cut down and wound m the manner 
descnbed above When finished, the hair stands out 
exactly hke a "sweep’s brush ’’ 

A further method of wmdmg and finishing off pin- 
cuxls, etc , will be found on page 71 
The pin-curls reqmre dressmg out, and this is done 
after they are made There are several methods of 
achievmg the requured waves or curls, some of which 
have already been descnbed under the headmg of 
Prepanng Curly or/and Wavy Hair, on pages 17 and 18 
of the present section Further methods of curhng 
specially smtable for pm-curls will be found in Sections 
IV and V, Ladies’ Hairdressmg and Wavmg the Hair 
respectivdy The student is referred to pages 194-200 
and 268 to 271 for details of these methods 
Puff-curls are prepared by the pipmg method 
descnbed on page 18 Pm-curls of the frizzy vanety 
can also be made by first prepanng the hair as for 
puff-curls and afterwards dispersmg the puff. This is 
done by means of a tad comb, takmg small sections of 
the puff m the teeth of the comb and combmg out 
each section. The effect is to disperse, or break up, the 
puff mto a senes of nng-curls. If the whole is pven a 
few shakes, the nnglets become a mass of nighge curls, 
interlockmg each other m an amazmg manner. 


Curling by the Paper and Pinching Mode 

A funher method of curlmg emplojed for pm-curk 
and bunches of curls, and sometimes for wigs, is as 
follows A small curl peg, or men a lead pencil, and 
some tissue-paper cut m a tnaneular sliape, the sides 
of the tnarigle being about 3 in in ‘-ize, are all that 
IS required Now take possession of the hair and curl 
it around the curl peg Next shp the hair off and hold 
it m the left hand whde placing the curl in the centre 
of the tnangular piece of paper, tiien bnng each side 
of the paper over the hair and screw the paper up at 
the ends to keep it secure and press with a warm pair 
of pinching irons. Great care must, howeser, be exer- 
cised to see that they are pmched flat, otherwise the 
hair will come out of the paper oblong in sliape instead 
of as a nice round curl Dress out in whatever mode 
» desured 

Pm-waves, wavelets and eye-pieces are best pre- 
pared by means of watcr-wavmg and finger curling, 
a process explained m Settion \. V\ater-wa\ing. 
etc The student is referred to Juki's 202 to 2tl^ 
for the full details of the more modern aspects of 
this art 

Bunch of Curls for Top Dressing 

These may be made in several ways, and are pnn- 
apally used for high dressmgs— hence their name. 

Although the style is not popular to-day, the 
student must embrace all possibilities in the art of 
pesitt/te The most useful and adaptable method of 
makmg them is by first makmg a long row of weft, 
sewing the middle of the weft to the centre of the alk 
cord of the length desired, wmdmg up as a switdi and 
making a loop, and then wmdmg up the other end and 
finishing this m a similar manner A stem of curly hair 
which may be dressed out m any conwavable shape is 
thus obtained 


“MARTEAUX” 


The marUau is perhaps the most popular of the 
simpler forms of posHche It is conceived not as a 
mere ornamentation, hke the pin-curl for example, but 
more as an article of utihty. Nevertheleffi, it has 
largely superseded the switch because it combmes 
utility with a certain amount of ornamentation. It 
IS more adaptable than the orthodox style of switch 
and, as will presently become manifest, it can be made 
up m several forms. The markau may be contnved 
with one or two loops, or may be mounted c® a back, 
or side, comb, or attached to a hair shde, or some otiaar 
fixmg device, as desired. 

There is no stem required m a msfietm. A switdi, 
on the other hand, depends for its shape opc® a stem ; 
it B, literally sp^to^, a “tad." and, hike ad taib. 


requires a root or tapenng foundation. IHie marietm a 
constructed out of a piece of w^, but is wmlced Sat, 
Its utihty depending upon a workmanhke finidi and 
the ease of attachment to the clumt's own hair. 

Ijke the switch, it cmi be made up from the client's 
own comhmi^ Tbtt bask cff the nmiem being w«ft 
hair, the pcehmmary procedme is piwasely that 
adopted for makmg switches, exeef^ diat. as a nde. 
less hair is used. A awwtMm shouM new ciun^ 
than { oz. of imk. emiep^ in rsd^ casm wiiwe it B to t» 
iBedasaccmpfetediifpEMm. Clh»iiigtolfrada|)iab 3 ity 
it is pooible §ac die cimd lo wear two safwnta 

em imd tlw two ewtOwd incite 
thelwad. 
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Hair from lo to 14 m m length will be found most 
suitable for this class of work If curly or wavy hau- 
ls used, 10 m w^ll be found quite a serviceable length 
The hair, having been hackled and clubbed, is placed 
in the drawmg brushes The weaving is commenced 
with a **top ro^v” of fine weft, which should be twice 
the width of the size intended for the marteau, or 
twice the width of the comb or shde to which the 
marteau is to be affixed The rest of the weaving 
should be coarse, but always sufficiently fine to ensure 
a neat finish When the weaving is completed and 
the weft has been pressed and cut down, the hair is 
sewn up The sewmg up will vary according to whether 
the marteau is to be looped or attached to a shde 
or comb Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to indicate the various 
processes in turn — 

Marteaux with Loops 
A marteau of i to 2 in m 
width is the usual and most 
convenient size Therefore, let 
it be assumed for the sake of an 
example that the marteau is to 
be I m %n mdth when sewn up 
and finished The weft in this 
case would be from 10 to 12 in 
m length. The student will find 
it easier to work on an even 
* _ number of inches, plus a mar- 

Marteau^' with Loops gm over to allow for tummg 
Thus, assummg a lom piece 
of weft IS required, it is advisable to make it io| or 
lofin to allow for turning. The weavmg, having been 
completed, is pressed and cut down as for a switch. 
The weft is then measured and the number of folds 
calculated Allowing for the i in. marteau and given 
a 10 in. weft, there will be, of course, ten folds 
The sewing up is commenced by folding over | m 
of the cowtse end of the weft. This portion should be 
folded mwards, that is to say, the root ends of the 
weft should come together. The doubled weft is then 
spm securely. The weft is next folded section by sec^ 
tion, each section bemg earned around the preceding 
one Each section is securely sewn before the weft 
IS Mded agam. The weft is thus worked flat, and 
each section sewn down on to its predecessor, so that 
only the top of the weft is visible, the long hair bemg 
smooth both ades of the The student must 

feOm care to work ti^tly and neatly, keeping each 
fold ev^y k pmhon. After the first three or four 
folds tl^ kch writh wiH be obtained, and this width 

^ ""top row*" wai. d mim, compose the last 
md to nmtly sewn. The 



Fig 21 


li: 


I ^ 


over stitch, which gives a better and stronger finish 
When the sewing is finished, the last thread bemg 
locked by looping it over the needle, it will be neces- 
sary to make a loop, or loops, for the marteau For a 
I m marteau one loop is sufficient, and this is placed 
m the middle of the top row of the weft For wider 
marteaux two loops wiU be required, and these are 
placed one at each end of the weft The illustration, 
Fig 21, dearly shows the finished marteau with loops 
m position 

The loops are made with sewmg silk, which may 
be sewn in before the "top row" is m position, or 
preferably added when the "top row" has been finally 
secured The silk is mserted, double, at the desired 
pomts m the "top row" of the weft, and then agam 
mserted at about J m from the first stitch, leavmg the 
silk loose Some hairdressers prefer to use a small 
curlmg pipe and work the loop over that When the 
stitches are made secure the pipe is withdrawn and 
the loop is fimshed by means of a buttonhole stitch, 
commencmg close to the weft The buttonholmg is 
contmued until the entire loop is covered, and is 
finished off by making a few extra stitches m the 
weft to secure the ]ob The marteau is combed 
through and the top pressed with the hot pmehmg irons 

“ Marteaux ’’ on Combs 

It is frequently necessary to mount marteaux on 
combs, for this purpose either a back comb or side 
combs may be used The material used m the manu- 
facture of combs, whether of tortoiseshell, horn, or 
celluloid, precludes any penetration by the needle, 
therefore, some means of secunng the fosUche to the 
comb must be provided. For this purpose either 
galloon (a kmd of braid used in wig-makmg) or founda- 
tion nettmg is used Galloon is recommended as bemg 
stronger m wear and easier to mount A piece of 
galloon IS selected just twice the width of the top 
part of the comb The exact length of the comb is 
measured off, the galloon folded double, lengthways, 
and each end sewn up securely The edges are tnmmed 
off and the galloon turned nght way out. Thus a cover 
for the top of the comb is made. This is shpped over 
the top of the comb, and then secured by makmg a 
fastenmg between each separate tooth of the comb, an 
operation demandmg great care lest the teeth of the 
comb be broken. Careful mampulation with the 
needle and thread, drawmg the edges of the galloon 
together between each tooth and stitching it together, 
effects the desired result, and a strong foundation for 
the marteau is produced. If a piece of foundation net 
IS used, a strong piece should be selected, the meshes 
of which should be of sufficient size to enable the teeth 
of the comb to penetrate.^ 

The net is drawn t%htly over the back of the comb 
and ^mred sew^ it nmtjy akpg tjie fiiU width of 
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the comb Then the ends are tucked m and secured 
with a few stitches The stitching should be done on 
the hack of the comb so that when the pastiche is 
mounted the sewing is no longer visible 
The tnaiieaa is then made as follows A weft is pre- 
pared as before mdicated, but before the weaving is 
commenced it is essential that the width of the comb 
to be used be determmed The "top row" should be 
twice the width of the back of the comb, plus J m. to 




Fig 22 " Marxeau " Mounted on Slide 

allow for finishing off The rest of the weft is as usual 
Having woven, say, 13 m of weft, this is pressed and 
cut down The sewmg up is commenced as descnbed 
for a looped marieau, but m this case the weft is folded 
backwards and forwards, not round and round as pre- 
vtoasly indicated Thus, when the sewing is completed, 
all the weft can be seen from the back neatly stitched 
together. The first fold should be sli^tly narrower 
than the width of the comb, and when the “top row" 
IS readied there is usually J in to spare. This excess 
IS turned under and secured to the rest of the weft. 

Some handressers prefer to commence sewn^ the 
marieau to the comb before the two “top rows" axe 
readied, a method to be recommended Thus, the 
sewing up proceeds until only the two top rows are 
left, when the wdt is pressed, placed on the back of 
the comb, and sewn to the galloon The weft is sewn so 
that the last folds come on a level with the top edge 
of the comb. Then the unsewn “top rows " are carried 


along the top inside edge of the comb and neatly 
secured to this part. Tie whole is fastened off, the 
weft again pres^ed, and the marieau k rc.'idv for wear 
A useful expedient to prevent the galloon or net 
or to secure the pastiche more firmly is to 
dnll two holes in each end of the back of the comb, 
and as an additional secunty fix the posiiche through 
these by means of strong thread A small fretwork 
dnll is usually employed to make the holts 

“ Marteaux” on Pins 

Some chents have a predilmion fur p \itche that is 
attached to hairpins Tie weight nf even a small 
marteau, however, precludes the use of the ordinary 
wire hairpin for anv such purposes of attaihmeul 
Therefore, as a < ompronuse, the horn or bom h.nr}.«n. 
or three-pronged lomb, is frequently employ eil where- 
on to mount marteaux Small switches are sometimes 
also mounted in this way For small curled marteaux 
there is much to be said for this device 
In cases where such pins or prongs are used it is 
necessary for the head or top of the pm or prong to be 



Fig 23 "Nison’ " Postiche nxE ” 


first covered with galloon as descnbed above for the 
comb, and here it is advisable to dnll two holes in the 
head of the pin to prevent the galloon slipping. The 
amount of weft that can be earned by a pm is, of course, 
less than for a normal-sized comb, and the weight of 
the hair must be regulated accordingly The “top 
row" should here agam be a httle more than twice 
the width of the head of the pin. 

The weft is sewn up round and round as for a looped 
marteau until the two “top rows” are reached. The 
weft IS then sewn on to the galloon at the edge along th« 
top of the hair, and finally the two "top rows" are 
carried around the pm head. The sewmg in sudi a 
case must be neatly done, as the finish will be visible 
and each side should present the same neat and even 
appearance. 

“ Marteaux ” on Slides and Metdiaulcal 
Fixers 

Perhaps the most favoured mounting for nmUm* 
is the hair slide. It is {Hmfale means ed the hiir 
shde to isovide canamestatioD to the and at 

the same time conoed the matienoe cd tim pmHelm, 
The width of the martmu is detenniaedl^ aiimje 
width of the hate didb. The hi»w side* if a lil dt wilSh 
as app^bd deemite is i»Msd, hi M 
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galloon, but if an ordinary simple hair slide is used 
a senes of small holes may be drilled along its length 
to take the thread 

There are, however, many excellent pattern shdes 
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Fig 24 

now on the market which carry an inside flange to 
which can be secured any form of small positche 
Again, there are many ingenious devices, po$ttche-fixe 
so-caUed, some of which are illustrated above These 
are provided with thread holes or double gnps to 


which the weft is secured Fig 22 shows the finished 
marteau as mounted on a hair shde 
The method of sewing up for mounting marteaux on 
shdes, etc , is largely determmed by the exact nature 
of the device employed For example, for an ordinary 
hair shde the weft is folded round and round as 
indicated for a looped marteau The top of the weft 
is afterwards fixed to the inside of the shde For 
patent shdes, or fixers such as the “Nmon*' (Fig 23), 
the same procedure should be adopted , but for larger 



shdes and fixers, such as Leclabart's Barrette (Fig 24), 
or the Toupee hook (Fig 25), the method of sewmg 
up described for mountmg on combs must be followed 
Tlie weft m this case is folded backwards and for- 
wards so that the sewn weft is visible on one side 
This sewn, or under, side is placed flat on the fixer 
and secured by means of strong threads Marteaux 
mounted on any of these devices will be neat m 
appearance, and may be secured to the client’s own 
hair without any danger of dislocation m wear 


WEFT CHIGNONS ON COMBS 


A still further use for hair weft is found in the mak- 
ing up of chignons. The chignon (chmgnon == nape of 
neck), as ite name imphes, connotes a form of posiiehe 
worn on that portion of the head between the crown 
and the nape of the neck. 

A favourite method of mountmg a chignon dressmg 
m the days of long hair, and one with which the 
student should be acquainted, was to attach a quan- 
tity of weft hair to a back comb In the case of a weft 
chiton straight hair is usually employed and is 
dressed in coils or rolls as desired The more modem 
form of chignon is knotted, and as such comes into 
another category. Reference wdl be made to these 
more mtncate dressmgs and the requisite mstruction 
will be found later in the present section Meanwhile 
rt IS nec^saiy to describe that form of chignon com- 
posed of weft hair and mounted on combs. 

The is woven and sewn up in the manner 

abeadf de^:r&ed foe mounting irmtmux m comlB 
Actua%, of counse, eh^ion h^e described is 



that great care be exercised m makmg it up Usually 
it IS necessary, m order to obtam a serviceable chignon, 
to employ not less than 3 oz of hair, the shortest of 
which is not less than 20 in m length 
To ensure a well-balanced chignon it is imperative 
that the sections be evenly folded, and that the 
weaving be made as regular as possible. Assuming a 
chignon compnsmg 3 oz of hair, it should be woven as 
follows . I oz. 24 in. hair for "top row/' which should 
be twice the width of the top of the comb to be used , 
2J0Z of 22 in hair, which should follow on m the 
weft The weaving, except for the "top rows,” which 
should be extremely fine, should be fairly thick, and 
when finished will measure approximately 18 m. This 
gives, assummg the comb to be 3 m wide, six sections 
or folds. It IS essential to measure the weft before 
cutting down, and to secure if possible an even amount 
The weft, after pressmg, is cut down and (for the 
example here used) the first section folded in and sewn. 
This first fold should be 2J in,, and mi 3 in. The 
wMom of making the first fold sb^tly smaller be- 
evident as the sections aw fold^, for by 
-the rows” 'are ireadie4 tifaies|^are vr£| 
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have been used up m the process of tummg the 
comers The sections are sewn up as previously 
directed until only two are left These are sections 5 
and 6 — " top rows ” Before attempting to sew these 
"top rows,” the sewn weft is placed on the comb, 
which, of course, should be covered with galloon as for 
marteaux, and sewn securely to the top of it. The 
" top rows ” are finally sewn down on to the top inside 
of the comb, and the work finished off by the over and 
over stitch The hair is combed through and the weft 
well pressed with hot pinching irons 

Chignons Made with Switches 

Quite a vanety of chignons can be made up by 
means of switches These chignons ivere once popular 
on account of their variation of design and their 
absolute neatness when finished. 

They can be made with 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or mdeed any 
number of stems as desired. It is proposed to give 
just a few examples to enable the student to obtam 
the necessary practice Takmg them m order, a two- 
stem chignon can be made with a cable coil and simply 
twisted around and pinned mto position. Another 
method is to make a cable coil for about one-third of 
the length, then tie a knot, and finish off as a cable 
coil When twisted round, the knot will be in the 
centre of the cable, makmg a mce design Agam take 
a two-stem coil and tie a knot rather loosely near the 
top, then tie another knot a httle lower down, give 
them a loose twist around the shape, and pm the ends 
underneath A further method, makmg a tighter knot 
with the two-stem coil, is to tie m three knots and twist 
around mto shape It should be stated that all these 
chignons made with coils may have curls at the ends, 
and these curls may be placed anywhere as desired 

Three-stem designs alK> give scope for a vanety of 
modes The simplest design is to make a three-stem 
plait which IS twisted mto a round shape and pumed 
down. Another design is accomplished by makmg a 
cable of two of the stems, threadmg the three-stem 
through the cable stem at every other turn or division 
of the cable, and leavmg the smgle coU rather loose. 
The smg^e coil is then twisted around, formmg a round 
or elongated design as desired. Thus with the added 

“ CACHE 

The cache-peigne form of postiche, extremely popular 
before the War of 1914-18, is an interestmg variation 
of the chignon mode previously descnbed. 

Ciahe-peigne hterady means a hidden comb, or a 
covered comb, and although reference has been made 
to forms of po^u^ mounted <m combs, etc., the 
cMkerpdgm mvolves such a different tedaaque from 
that alr®idy described, that it mssl be treated as 
perfectly distmct from all other chignon dressings. 


number of coils the number of designs is increased at 
will It is impo'Sible to give ,al] thc'e m detail, and 
the following example of a rather dittitult but very 
pretti and effeitue desmn. fonneih und fur tienuiK, 
Court, or bndal mfure%, must suffice 

First take a four-stem plait that has been well 
creoled, and plait the four stems for three-quarters of 
the length of the hair. Tlien take the third stem 
from the top on the nght side and pull out to form a 
loop Repeat this on the left side, pull out another 
stem two divisions below the one last taken out to 
form another loop, and then repeat on the left side. 
When this is finished it should show a four-loop 
design with a four-stem plait around, and if the en<i 
are curled the design is well worth accomplishment 

A five- or six-coil stem can be made to embrace all 
these designs with the addition of extra designs for 
the extra coils Indeed, many of these potiuhe designs 
are made into the elongated chignons which lOver 
the whole of the back of the head 

Chignon of “ Marteaux ” 

"nus style of chignon allows a wide field for taste 
m design, as the marteau may be arranged m so many 
different ways It maj be sewn to a frame, or several 
marteaux may be sewn together, or plated upon watch 
spnngs that have been previously covered with 
galloon A cross-shape chignon is a very popular mode, 
as it allows no less than eight marteaux to be sewn 
to It, and IS exceedmgly light to wear and pretty in 
design 

Frame Chignon 

For this purpose it is best to use a frame with a bole 
on the side through which it is proposed to place the 
coil The loop end of the switch or marUau is passed 
through this hole and made secure. Any additional or 
curly section can be made either with marteaux and 
secured on, or, better still, the weft can be sewn up in 
the eachepetgtu mode to the shape of half the chignon, 
and then the chignon lightly sewn to the frame; this 
method is preferable because it allows the curls to be 
easily removed for the purpose of dieieuig and 
cleaning. 

PEIGNE” 

The mke-peegue is a most useful form porttteihe 
bemg so aikptatde. It can he made froin mther 
straight, wavy, or oniy hafr, and by its pecuiu' eon- 
struction its s]^pe can be afrmd at the xM ci llie 
weai^ Its fiexibilfry de^amdb upm that 
pdndpie of hair vm. the 

fotindaliosi. Theadv«mtage8cdtUb|MSt^^ 
t»m are its h:^»dc pre^perttei, omiiqpiete 
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The method of making up the cach^-petgne is as 
follows 

First prepare 4 oz of varymg lengths of taper hair, 
preferably wavy or curly, ranging from 14 to 22 m. m 
length. When this has been clubbed, place in the 
drawing brushes ready for weaving The weavmg 
frame is then set up with silks m the top and bottom 
grooves, but with fine floral wire in the middle groove 
Commence to weave, emplo3mig the **once-m" weft 
and mamtainmg a regular thickness from start to 
finish No “top row“ is needed for the cache-peigne 
mode, but, as always, the longest hair should be woven 



Fig 26 Diamond-shaped Mesh Weft 
FOR ** CaCHE-PEIGNE ’* FOUNDATION 


first, foUowmg on with the shorter hair as directed m 
switch-makmg. When the weavmg is completed the 
weft IS thoroughly pressed and cut down 

The weft is now sewn up mto a diamond-shaped 
foundation. Before the sewing is commenced the 
width of the finished mount must be decided upon. 
The success and effiaency of the cmhe-petgne depend 
particularly upon the accuracy of the measurements 
and exactness of the folds The mount, when com- 
pleted, should be approximately 7 m. long, and 3| m 
wide The normal dfiape of the mount can be vaned 
to the discretion of the student ; for example, it may be 
Icmg or diamond shaped 

When the ^pe and size of the mount have been 
de<^d upon, the weft is folded mto equal sections, 
which ^ould be si^tly k>ng^ than finally required, 
sswe the and meshing will tend to reduce 

^ inal dm , 

If % final % te dtaimmd-Aaped the seo 


tions will not, of course, be equal, but will commence 
with a small fold and increase as the centre of the 
shape IS reached, and then decrease as the opposite 
side IS made The student is advised to rely, at first, 
upon a square or an oblong and take equal sections. 
The weft is now sewn up to produce, when pulled out, 
a diamond-shaped mesh (see Fig 26) 

To obtain tlus the weft is folded into equal sections 
thus — 
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Fig 27 Weft Folded for Sewing into Diamond 

Mesh, Stitches to be Made at Points Indicated 

The first two folds are then taken, the end of fold 
No I being sewn to the end of fold No 2, as shown in 
diagram Then folds Nos i and 2 are sewn together 
at pomts an equal distance apart as shown The third 
fold IS then taken up and stitched at intervals exactly 
m the centre of the first row of stitches, as shown in 
the diagram This process is repeated, each fold being 
taken m turn and stitched at altematmg pomts When 
the last fold has been similarly stitched and the whole 
IS stretched out, the weft comprises a senes of 
diamond-shaped meshes The stitched pomts should 
be damped and pressed with warm pmchmg irons 

The cach^-pmgne may be mounted on a comb or not 
as desired, and the weft secured to it But it is advis- 
able not to mount the caohe-p&igne^ as its flexibihty is 
largely destroyed by the ngid comb or shde Loops 
may be added, or, preferably, the posttche is secured 
to the Ghent's hair by means of hairpms or a toupee 
hook. 

After pressing, the cachC'Petgne is ready to be placed 
on the block for curlmg, waving, and final dressing out 

Torsades 

Another device constructed from hair weft is the 
torsade, which is really a two-stem swathe. The stems 
can be made up either m the form of switches or 
marteai^x, or may compnse a tress of hair knotted on 
to a small piece of foundation net. 

The techmque mvolved m making up switches and 
marteaux has already been described, so that repetition 
here becomes unnecessary. The art of knotting hair 
on to a foundation will be described under the heading 
of wag-makmg, to which section the student iS referred 
for exact details of the art ^ ; ' ' 

i ‘ 
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As a rule, however, torsades are made up from haur 
weft, which explains the inclusion at this point of this 
form of posUche. 

Two representatve patterns of torsades will now be 
mdicated so that the student may become acquainted 
with the mam prmaples mvolved Designs of ex- 
quisite beauty are possible to the artistic poshcheur, 
the torsade naturally lending itself to much ongmahty 
in construction and design. 

A To«ade with Curled Ends, This is an elegant 
design for evemng wear, so constructed that only the 
hair is shown , consequently, no loop or other attach- 
ment has to be covered over when it is worn. The 
torsade is made with four marteaux sewn together, one 
marteau being taken from each side over to the 
opposite side. (See Fig 28, which clearly illustrates 
this design ) The ends may be curled by the curling 
irons, paper, or pmchmg, or they may be curled by the 
boilmg and bakmg process (see section on Prepanng 
Hair) When this system is adopted it is best to plait 
the longest part of the haur m three stems first, and 
then roll the extreme ends up on the curlers, after 
which they are boiled and baked. 

Another method of makmg this torsade is to knot 
suffiaent hair rather thickly upon a piece of net 2 in. 
by I in , and make the four dnisions afterwards. If 
this system be adopted it is best to prepare the hair, 
by boihng and bakmg, before knotting it upon the 
net 

Out of the many quahties of hair, wavy hair of fine 
texture is considered best for this work If wavy hair 
IS used the work is done m precisely the same way, but 
the hair is water-waved m four sections and the ends 
curled. Finger wavmg m the manner desenbed on 
pages 194 to 200 IS the best method to adopt for curlmg 
the ends. The hair is fastened to the malleable head or 
cushion with toilet pms Those used by laundresses 
are the best for this purpose, as they are larger 

THE ART OF 

The art of wig-makmg represents the advanced 
phase in the manufacture of positche. So fax the 
student's attention has been directed to the easier 
and simpler forms of artificial haur work Almost all 
the foregomg technique has had reference to posHcke 
based on hair-weft. It becomes necessary now to deal 
with the more mvolved forms of po^tch 0 » includmg 
those havmg as their basis the teclmique of knotting 
A knowledge of knottmg is essential to the art of wig- 
makmg, although, as has already been indicated, some 
of the cheaper classes of wigs, e g scratch, practice, 
and stage, are composed mainly of haxr-weft 

The art of wig-makmg involves a detailed and 
technical knowledge of the manufacture of all forms 
of wigs, weft and knotted* It comprises, in addition 


Torsade with Bunch of Curls m Centre* Thin 
design IS extremely useful anrl ornamenfal, « lallv 
when the student is desirruB of executing a cotfTure m 
Grecian lines The width tins tonade i- u^iiallv 
about 4 in. It is bfst fixed to the top of a chignon 
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frame as to allu« a nice cuil to appear at the 
sides and near the neck 

The curb, may be either pinned on to the trame or 
sewn on separately, or alternatively, a small cache- 
petgne may be sewn m the centre 

It will be noted by the student that the torsade 
may be used as a separate form of poUtche, or as an 
auxiliary to the cache-petgne or some other form oi 
chignon. 

Clips with Steel Combs for Holding “ Pos- 
tiche ” Curls, etc., when Dressing Them 

A most useful device for dressing out posbehe, such 
as switches, marteaux, torsades, and curls can be de- 
vised with two pieces of flat metal m the form of a 
nght angle, with a metal comb fixed to one end. This 
IS placed in the drawer of the work-table, and when the 
drawer is dosed the comb section is exposed. Upon 
this is placed the podtche, which is gnppcd into the 
teeth of the comb, thus almost any form of postwhe 
can be brushed or dressed out without any fear of it 
shppmg 

WIG-MAKING 

to full-size wigs, sdl forms of semi-wigs, such as 
toap^s,scalpettes,aiidtransformattoiis. Also various 
forms of foundational podiche, such as knotted 
irartmgs, drawn-through partings, fringes, bandeaux, 
marteaux, ch^ons and neck-pieces. 

Knotting 

Before the student can hope to become a proident 
po^ckmr he will have to mastiar the smnewhat 
ddicate operation of knotting. Fcr the eompiiete 
mastery of this immeh trf his art the student will 
requiro almost nHadted panenoe. Good ni 

impeiative owh^ to the dbm ami nitnre 

of the wmk. The coiwdwitiknis sttstenl ^ mm 
beemne k Ms wmrik and dd||^ in 
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forth his best endeavours The soundest advice that 
can possibly be given to the would-be expert knotter 
IS to "hasten slowly” Speed can only come with 
assiduous practice, and practice makes perfection. 

For the purpose of knottmg, needles or hooks of 
vanous patterns and sizes will be required Different 




hoolB have to be employed according to the ipnd of 

foandatbnused. For example, m the finer work, such 

as imtmp ^d knotting upon fine foundation nets, 
a hook diouH be used, whereas for coame- 
^hed cotton or silk nets a knotting needle should 


kiada fbtindatwns ate msA in wig 
wBy Vor dbeap c^leo fimndatlQaa sm 
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be employed, but specially constructed foundation 
nets are recommended as more serviceable and adapt- 
able for aU general purposes The kmd of net most 
favoured by posticheurs is known as caul net (a cap- 
shaped net) bemg finer m texture and more smtable 
m mesh than any other variety of foundational device 

For the purposes of practice, pure and simple, the 
student is advised to use odd pieces of foundation net 
On no account should the student’s early efforts m 
knottmg be made on a full-sized wig A small piece of 
net should be placed on the wood block and secured 
to it m a convement manner by means of block-pomts 

Straight hair about 5 or 6 m m length is best to 
commence with, a suffiaent quantity of which is 
placed, ready clubbed, m the drawmg brushes m the 
same manner as for weavmg Select a knottmg needle 
or gauze hook smted accordmg to the mesh of the net 
and firmly secure the needle mto the wooden handle 
provided 

How to Make a Single Knot 

The student should first try to make what is known 
as the "smgle knot" This is the simplest form of 
knottmg and is done m the foUowmg manner 

Fnst a small piece of hair, m a hke quantity as for 
Ae ' top row” of hair weft, is drawn out of the brushes 
The hair is then doubled over at the root end, maW 
a loop of the hair about 2 m long The piece of hair 
IS held securely between the first finger and the thumb 
of the left hand (See Fig 29 ) The knottmg needle 
IS held between the first finger and the thumb of the 
right hand The needle is inserted into one of the 
meshes of the net and allowed to pass out at the next 
mesh The needle should be inserted with the open 
p^ of the hook upwards so that it passes easily 
pough the meshes The needle havmg been inserted 
in me manner stated, it is ready to receive the piece 
of hair The loop of hair, held m the left hand, is now 
brought forward and placed over the hook The hair 
havmg tos been "caught” must be held perfectly 
^cure The operator now gives a tvnst to the knot- 
tog needle so that the open part of the hook is turned 
^mards The needle is then drawn back through 
the net agam, brmgmg the hair with it Care is neces- 
s^ to avoid confusion m the meshes of the net as 
tne needle is withdraTO.* 

The Icwped hair is now through the two meshes, the 
hook bemg attached to it The needle is now given a 
Ji^t turn and unhooked from the hair and pushed 
fonmd ike loop so as to allow the hook to 

catch ae doubk ends of the han, which up till now 
have been hdd m the operator’s left hand, A slight 
jotI is^vra to the needk which movement the 
^ mgaged on the hoc*, mid then: by a 

nweawt of the ttia d 
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A single knot has thus been formed, and the hair is 
securely fastened to the mesh Ime of the net 

After a httle practice the student will obtain suffi- 
aent dextenty to make smgle knots fairly qmckly. 
The needle and the finger w ill m time work m harmony, 
and each knot will, as it is made by the needle, be 
tightened by a shght pull of the fingers, as it were, in 
one movement. At first, however, the student may 
find It necessary after makmg the knot to lay aside his 
needle and then tighten the hair with his fingers, a 
procedure necessarily slow and labonous but ment- 
able to the faegmner 

How to Make a Double Knot 

Double knottmg is so named because actually a 
double knot is tied, thus rendering the hair absolutely 
secure But this security is often obtamed at the 
expense of unsightlmess. The double knot is less easily 
concealed and for this reason the smgle knot is mostly 
favoured For the sake of strength and durability 
double knottmg is much employed over a substantial 
part of the foundation, and single knottmg employed 
for the more visible portions of the wig 

In makmg a double knot the student proceeds as 
mstructed for single knottmg, viz first mserting the 
needle, catchmg the looped hair, pullmg the loop 
through, etc But when he comes to the movement 


where it is required to draw the ends through tiie hwp 
the techmque is different Ihe luxik is pushed tor 
ward through the loop m the manner directed above 
for makmg a single knot, bui tnUead of iramn^ the 
ends of the hair completely through the loop, a second loop 
is now formed with the hair so far drawn through. The 
hook IS now pressed forward again, tbs time through 
the second loop The ends of the hair, which are stiU 
held m the left hand, are now caught b\ the hocfk and 
drawn completely through the loop. The piece of hair 
IS then pulled tightlv down upon the mesh line of the 
net. Ihus a double knot has been tud and the hair 
securely locked into pn-tition 

The student, hacing mastered the rntriiaiies of both 
the single and the double knot, is well on the road 
towards wig-makmg. Before, however, he is called 
upon to tackle full-«,ized wigs he will be required to 
exercise his skill upon fnnges, transformations, and 
other varieties of senu-wigs, thus proceeding step by 
Step through the smaller smd simpler forms of positche, 
ultimately reaching the status of the complete wg- 
maker 

It IS necessary', however, before proceeding to 
descnbe the technique mvolved m making semi-wigs, 
to say something regarding foundations. Obviously, 
all forms of postiche, whose constructions are based 
upon knottmg, require some sort of foundation upon 
which to secure the ham 


THE USES O: 

Foundations for wigs and seim-wigs are constructed 
prmapally from a specially made gauze or net, and the 
kmd of net required for any particular vanety of 
positche will be mdicated as the vanous processes are 
explamed The foundation net is sometimes edged 
and strengthened with galloon. The galloon is also 
used to encase wure or steel sprmgs, the purpose of 
which IS to give the required ri^dity, shape and com- 
fort to the wig Whilst the use of galloon has been 
largely superseded smce the mtroduction of hair and 
silk nets, especially for fnnges, etc , it is still required 
for full-sized wigs. Galloon, with or without sprmgs, 
should always be spanngly used to avoid unduly over- 
loadmg postiche. Modem wig foundations are much 
lighter and neater m construction than those of a few 
generations ago, an improvement due to the mtroduc- 
tion of finer nets and to a more careful use of galloon. 

The galloon {g«fo«»er— hair band) is m the fona of 
strong silk braid of various colours. It is made m 
vanous widths, ranging feom J in to a in. The wider 
forms are seldom, if ever, required m modem wig- 
makmg. The exact widthused depends upon the nature 
of the postiche, the size of the springs to be covered, 
and the requrcements or eccaitnatiK of the dient. 

As references will amtinuaHy be made to the need 


^ GALLOON 

for sprmgs in the vanous forms of positche, it becomes 
necessary at this stage to instmct the student m the 
art of covermg sprmgs with net or galloon 

How to Cover Springs 

Careful attention must be paid to the selections of 
sprmgs of suitable sizes for the job m hand. Heavy 
wig work requires a heavier spnng than, say, a fnnge 
or a bandeau. The exact lengths used muk depend 
entirdy upon the measurements of the client's stalp, 
about which something will presently be said. There 
are several kinds of springs ured in w%-makmg, those 
most favoured being made from watch springs, whale- 
bone or jaano wire Watch i^^snngs are, however, the 
most serviceable of the three varieties nwntioafid. The 
springs should, of course, be covered witt gaJkm of a 
sumkr cokmr to that used m the foundatKm net, the 
whole being shaded apprqE«atefy to the cokmr trf the 

Taking ^ the covQsmg watch sprats, and hav- 
ing decided upon the nnndier and of ifchtgs 
necessary to the jdi, the «hctet cats the pieoes nf 
iping aaxndm^y. A eareess el aebMiI 
kngth reqpoired is advisahfe to 

bemhsg ewer <sl the enih. % mtsm ei tihe plMiB 
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the piece is shaped to the block, giving it the desired 
curve The jagged ends of the piece are then rubbed 
smooth, which is easily accomplished by rubbing the 
ends on a stone, using a rotary motion Alternatively, 
the ends may be turned over, this is accomphshed by 
placmg one end m a gas flame until it becomes red 
hot, and whilst red hot the end is turned over and 
clipped tightly, usmg a pair of fine phers for this 
purpose Immediately this is done the hot end is 
placed into some seahng-wax, a sufficient quantity of 
which IS allowed to encase the turned ends Some 
hairdressers prefer not to turn the ends over, in which 
event, after rubbing the rough edges off, the end of the 
sprmg is held m a gas flame for a moment, and whilst 
it IS hot a small piece of leather, which has already 
been gummed, is pressed firmly over the end. When 
dry, the leather is neatly trimmed and a small piece of 
fish skm, oiled silk, or gold-beater's skm is wound over 
it This acts as a protection, and prevents the spnng 
cuttmg through the galloon when the posUche is being 
worn 

The spnng is then ready for covermg Spnngs for 
the hghter forms of posUche should be covered with 
only one piece of galloon A piece of galloon shghtly 
wider than the width of the sprmg is therefore selected 
It IS sewn over and over on the top side of the sprmg, 
the ends bemg neatly turned in and finished as flat as 
possible For heavier work, such as big transforma- 
tions and wigs, a larger piece of galloon may be used. 
A piece of galloon is cut a httle more than twice the 
length of the sprmg , the galloon is now folded over the 
spring and securely sewn along the folded edge The 
ends are afterward turned back and jomed together 
m the middle, so that all foldmg and stitching will 
come, when finished, on the inner or block side of the 
posUche The whole piece of galloon is finally secured 
by makmg a senes of strong Z stitches, thus ensurmg a 
neat finish. 


Another method is first to hem the galloon at one 
end of the sprmg, to sew down in a secure manner, and 
then to wmd the galloon round and round the sprmg 
until it is covered The galloon is stitched at intervals, 
and a flat hem made at the finishing end 

Still another method is to first make a galloon sheath, 
place the spring withm it, and neatly finish off the 
open end 

Sometimes galloon is dispensed with altogether, and 
in such cases, but where spnngs are used, the spnngs 
are covered with a piece of foundation net A piece of 
net shghtly more than double the width of the sprmg 
and shghtly longer is cut ready The spnng is placed 
withm this and the net rolled around it The edges of 
the net should be made wet, an expedient which 
enables the ends to be turned m more easily Alterna- 
tively, one end of the piece of net may be sewn up and 
the sprmg placed m position, the rest of the net bemg 
afterwards folded over and secured Careful sewmg 
is essential in order to properly secure the net, small 
stitches along the outside of the sprmg wiU be found 
more efficacious than the long zigzag stitches advised 
m the case of galloon 

Narrow strips of whalebone may be used instead of 
metal, and these are covered with galloon, or net, in 
the manner already described for watch spnngs 

Piano wire is also frequently used, but more especi- 
ally for semi-transformations When this matenal is 
used the lengths required for the ]ob should first be 
deterimned and a sufficient number of stnps of wire 
cut, allowmg a shght excess in length for the purpose 
of tummg the ends The ends of the wire are made 
red hot and turned over to form a small nng by means 
of which the wire is secured to the mount The wires 
are first secured to the foundation by the nnged ends, 
and when m position the edges of the galloon or net 
are sewn down over the wire, which must be entirely 
concealed 


HOW TO MAKE FRINGES 


Ctaie of the most popular forms of foundational 
pa^che, and one dependent upon a knowledge of 
knotting, IS the fringe These fnnges are made upon 
a net or gauze foundation with or without galloon 
They are ampler in conception and deagn than smi- 
or Ml transformations, and the student is recom- 
mended to coimnence the manufacture of knotted 
by apjiya^ himself to the making of snnple 


la makai® a feini^, indeed, as m all forms of founda- 
iiOKiai the student’s first tadc is to obtain 

d tite to be covwed on 
' bead. The, deslg(fiag of o particiilwr 



ment taken Before a house can be built plans have 
to be prepared by an architect. The posUchmr has to 
become both architect and builder The ground, i e. 
the scalp, has to be measured out, plans have to be 
prepared, namely, the diape and size of the poshche 
to be determined. It is only after these prehminanes 
have been carefully earned out that the actual makmg 
of the podtche can be commenced 
Measurements for a fnnge may be taken m two 
ways First by means of a tape measure, m which 
case that posihon of the forehead and front part of 
the scalp tobecoverediscaieMly measured off If the 
ham has been lost and the dient desires a fringe-piece 
to take the i^ace of the ham removed by baldness, or to 
bpon nature by conaedhig a fprehead,, 

"/'i' , - 'J-' t 'i ‘ 
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it IS necessary to determine the onginal hair Ime of 
the client^s head, or to arrive at an imagmary out- 
Ime for the forehead The space is then measured off, 
the exact details noted, and the whole design sketched 
out on paper A rephca of this design or plan is then 
outlmed on the frontal portion of the wood block and 
the foundation accordingly built upon it 
The second method, and one generally favoured, 
IS to prepare a paper pattern. To cut a pattern for a 
fringe foundation first take an oblong piece of thm, 
but strong paper Then fold the paper in two, the 
fold markmg the centre of the forehead The paper 
IS now cut along one edge, cutting from the fold to- 
wards the ends, shapmg the forehead line as correctly 
as possible The paper is then opened out, placed on 
the cheat's forehead, carefully noting where the Ime 
IS m unison with the hair line, temple portions, etc 
The paper is then folded again and, where necessarj% 
the edges trimmed to the correct contour (See Fig 
30 ) The forehead Ime havmg thus been determined, 
the depth of the mount must be decided upon The 
ends are now shaped accordingly and the back Ime 
cut straight along The pattern should now look some- 
thmg like this — 



Fig 30 Fringe Foundation 
Pattern Shape 


The shape produced is that of a normally shaped 
fnnge, but the pattern may be vaned in size and 
contour, accordmg to whether any extra covermg is 
required, either m the width or length of the mount 
For example, it is sometimes necessary to extend a 
frmge-piece well down over the sides of the head, or, 
maybe, to increase the depth of the mount to cover an 
abnormally domed but hairless forehead In any case 
the efficacy of a fnnge depends upon a correctly 
shaped foundation. Considerable abihty in designing 
IS essential, so that the poshche wnU blend m with the 
natural growth of hair 

It IS now necessary to build up the foundation or 
mount, and this is done m the foUowmg manner 
The ongmal paper pattern should be endorsed with 
the name or code number of the chent, and afterwards 
carefully filed for future use or reference. But for 
immediate use an exad copy of the pattern must be 
made This should be cut from a softer kmd of paper 
than that used for the ongmal This soft pattern is 
shghtly moistened with a sponge and pressed firmly on 
to the block in the exact pomUon %n which 4 will 
eventmUy be worn on the chenfs head, namely, the 
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forehead position of the block. Care ‘^houId be taken 
not to tear the pattern, nor must it be allowed to 
crease 

Making a Foundation 

The foundation may be made with or without 
galloon, as desired Fnnges are preferably made on 
foundation without galloon owing to the need for 
hghtness and naturalness, a method now also adopted 
for fnnge toupees, semi-transformations and tran«:- 
formations But m the two latter cases it is necessary 
to place a piece of galloon near the front to form a bind, 
at the end of which a spring is attached Thus a grip 
IS provided, makmg for a better fit The galloon pre- 
vents the net from stretchmg owing to the heat and 
the perspiration of the scalp, also it saves unnecessary 
wear and tear The student should necessarily be au 
fati with every method, whether old or new% not only 
because the demands of the pubhc are varied, and 
many aged clients prefer the old type of fnnge, but 
also because the efficient posttcheur is effiaent simply 
on account of his extensive knowledge of alternative 
techmque, and his ability to execute jobs by any 
method 

Fringe Foundation with Galloon 

To make a fnnge foundation with galloon means 
actually that it is composed of net but edged with 
galloon The paper pattern havmg first been mois- 
tened and placed on the block, m the manner directed 
above, the student's next task is to prepare the galloon 
edgmg A narrow galloon is selected, the end of which 
is placed m the centre of the back, or straight edge of 
the pattern Then follow the edge line of the pattern 
until again amving at the starting pomt The ends 
are then placed together, sewn, and securely fastened. 
Next take a few block-pomts (a box of which should 
have been placed m readiness) and dnve these into 
galloon to secure it temporarily to the block. Extreme 
care must be exercised that the shape of the mount 
be maintained and the galloon edge kept exactly true 
to the pattern underneath 

The mount must now be braced, a task requiring 
great care because the bracmg must be done without 
altermg the contour of the mount, and the correct 
tension maintained at all pomts. Thread a needle 
with strong cotton, used smgly ; cut a fair length of 
cotton and tie a knot at the end of it. Now dnve a 
block-pomt down on to the centre of the block 
exactly below where the centre of the front of the 
fnnge is mtended to be. Then bend the bteck-point 
down on to the block and draw the cotton imda: it m 
that the knot at the end of the mttm is ^ure4 The 
cotton is then looped over the bloek-pmnt to rmder it 
absolutely s^ure. Now taJte out the 
previously and temporarily piaoed in the imtm ei the 
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point of the galloon, and pass the needle through the 
hole The galloon i:> then drawn down into position 
and the cotton looped around the other block-point 
Thus a single brace or sta\^ is made It is necessary, 
howeter, to make each brace either threefold or five- 
fold to produce a sufficient hold and to obtain a 
satisfactory tension This is done by brmging the 
cotton already secured to the block-point back to the 
galloon, inserting the needle about J m to the right of 
the first brace It is then brought back, looped over 
more around the block-point, and then taken to the 
left side of the first brace, and the needle again mserted 
through the galloon Jm to the left After this the 
cotton IS again looped around the block-point Thus 
a threefold brace is made , more stays may be added 
if necessary, but three are usually sufficient for a 
small job \^Tien each brace is finished the block- 
pomt should be bent and the head of it driven into the 
block 

The bracing is proceeded with at \anous sahent 
points around the mount, and the block-pomts re- 
moved from the galloon, the mount bemg drawn into 
its correct shape The student is referred to page 40, 
Fig. 29, where a frmge foundation is shown braced 
ready for knotting. 

The mount, having been properly braced, is now 
ready for the process of stitching on to the foundation 
net. A piece of net or gauze of suffiaent size is cut 
and placed completely over the whole mount and 
temporanly secured to the block by means of the 
block-points, which are placed ouistde the galloon edge 
and bent shghtly over. For ease of workmg the 
operator now takes the block and places it conveni- 
ently on his knee and commences to stitch down the 
net The stitching is commenced at the nght-hand 
comer of the mside edge of the galloon. The stitches 
are sewn close together and must not be allowed to 
show underneath which in the finished job is the 
visible side The sewmg proceeds towards the left- 
hand comer, and when this is reached the block is 


turned and the rest of the edge sewn in a hke manner 
The block-pomts are now removed from the net and 
the outside edges of the net trimmed neatly round 
Sufficient net edge should, however, be left to turn 
under when stitchmg it to the outer edge of the galloon 
This outside edge of the net is now sewn neatly to the 
outside edge of the galloon, tummg the net under as 
the stitching is proceeded with Before knotting is 
attempted the mount should be pressed with hot 
irons 

Fringe Foundation without Galloon 

To make a fnnge foundation without galloon, that is 
to say, purely and simply a net foundation, it is neces- 
sary to select a piece of strong, and preferably 
stiffened, net This is first shaped and then placed 
evenly and smoothly over the paper pattern and 
secured to the block by means of the block-points. 
Now take a needle, usmg double silk (the same colour 
as the net) and commencing at the back of the mount, 
proceed to thread the silk in and out of the meshes of 
the net around the edge Thus by foUowmg the edge 
of the pattern an exact outhne of the frmge shape will 
be obtained The insertions, to ensure a secure finish, 
should be taken a httle beyond where the silk was first 
mserted The edges of the net are now trimmed off to 
withm, say, Jm of the shape This edge can be 
fimshed off by means of a button-hole stitch, m which 
case the double silk already inserted m the meshes of 
the net should be taken up as each stitch is made and 
thus used as a basis for the button-hohng Alterna- 
tively, the raw edge may be left imtil the knottmg is 
commenced, in which case it is doubled under and 
knotted m neatly with the hair 

The foundation is now braced in the manner 
mdicated for the galloon mount, but m this case the 
cotton should be earned under the outside edge of the 
net, brought back over the edge and secured to the 
block-pomts Care must be taken not to stram the 
foundation m any way 


KNOTTING A FRINGE 


The foundation having been prepared, braced and 
pressed, the block is placed on to an adjustable holder 
and the knotting commenced, 29, page 40, shows 
a firing mount with the block m the correct position 
for knotft^. 

The jainapal cossideiation in knotting, once the 
actual rnaks^ of ihe knot has been mastexed, is to 
aaiiate the natatal teawtoictes of growing hair. The 
seccet of noeess m all lam of hes m the 

Ute' to amnge the hair so that it 

k vaiktim k the 



more natural lookmg frmge For example, the frmge 
fotmdation pattern, as illustrated on page 43, is based 
upon a curved outlme, but by makmg the ends a 
trifle more angular the student is enabled to dispose 
the hairs in shghtly different directions, an expedient 
frequently necessary to obtain a natural blend of hair 
at the sides The hair knotted along the two angular 
edges of the foundation, which will be the side hair 
in the finished fringe, should be mserted so that it 
lies at right angles with these edges. 

The Imottmg is commenced at the sides and the 
hair shotdd be knotted do^vnwatds ; that is to say, in 
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a direction away from the centre of the fnnge, pro- 
ceeding gradually round from the edges towards the 
middle, or partmg, of the fnnge The hair is thus 
made as if growmg naturally from the partmg towards 
the side Smgle knottmg is advised for fringes, 
each knot bemg pulled up tightly The centre 
hair, especially if it is to be worn pompadour and 
minus a parting, should be knotted m a forward 
direction 

The front hair should be about 6 in or 7 m m length, 
and preferably of the curled or wa\y vanet}/ Longer 
hair may, as desired, be knotted in the sides, as this 
hair will afterwards be dressed into the natural 
cotffure, and in this way help to secure the posttche 
m position 

The hair at the back of the fnnge should be moder- 


ately long so as to blend in with tiie top dres-suig or be 
earned over into the chignon 

Special care should always be taken to hate the 
hair knotted close to the edges of the foundation, lu 
this way helping to conceal the mount 

Weft Fringes 

Frmges may also be made from ha.H weft, m which 
case the foundation should be of the chamoiid mesh 
wire variety— the construction of which has been 
explamed on page 38—especially for cache-petgne 
dressings For fringes the technique involved is pre- 
cisely the same as for the cache-^petgne, so far as the 
foundation is concerned, but shorter hair should be 
used for the purpose of making fnnges 


DRESSING OUT FRINGES 


One of the most important phases of posttche is the 
final dressing out of the work Fnnges are seldom 
worn m the straight mode, curling or waving is there- 
fore necessary. This is best done by means of water- 
waving and finger curhng, a process which it is neces- 
sary now to explain. 

For dressing the more elaborate forms of posttche 
the student is referred to Section V, Waving the Hair 
— ^VI, Postiche” Dressing , and Section VI, Competi- 
tion and Fantasy Hairdressing, etc , pages 334 to 353 

Water -waving a Fringe 

Before commencing to water-wave a fnnge it is im- 
portant to see that it is pinned in a correct position on 
to the malleable head First, each side of the partmg 
must be pmned securely , then the ends of the partmg 
are pmned tightly, one side of the foundation is then 
pulled down tight to the block and the ends made 
secure The temple pomts are pinned down m a like 
manner, and the opposite side finished in the same way 
This may seem superfluous to the student, but it is 
most necessary in order to keep the proper shape of 
the foundation, otherwise, when the water-waving is 
finished and the fnnge dned and dressed out, the 
foundation may be all m creases and out of shape 
entirely, m consequence of which the work may have 
to be done all over agam 

There are two distinct methods of water-wavmg, 
irrespective of the style desired, and these are as 
follows, First thoroughly wet the hair, for which pur- 
pose the comb is dipped into a jug of hot water , the 
comb is frequently dipped into the water so as to keep 
the work wet and to make the wave. This system 
makes the work very flat and smooth, but the wave 
may be deepened by pushing the waves closer together 
before tapermg or pmning the work mto position. 


Keeping the hair down to the block is accomplished 
with lengths of tape and some toilet pms , the end of 
the tape is fastened with a pm and the tape pmned 
down m the dip of every wave to keep it m position 
The tape should not be fastened too tightly, otherwise 
a mark will be shown upon the hair, which blemish 
should be stnctly avoided 
Some water-wavers taper the hair down first, after- 
wards lifting the hair into waves, but students are 
advised not to attempt this slovenly method. 

The second method of water-waving, and one that is 
mostly practised by the poshcheur, is as follows After 
the fnnge is properly secured to the malleable head 
the hair is thoroughly wetted and combed through. 
Then it is waved without addmg any more water to 
it at all, and the waves simply pinned mto position. 

Should the student find that the hair madvertently 
adheres to his fingers, a small amount of bnlhantme 
should be used as a preventive. 

One of the most pleasing features of this method of 
water-waving fnnges is that it causes the hair to stand 
out m the most natural manner 
Another method of dressing fnnges is known as the 
dry and flufiy mode , and when this is adopted the hair 
IS curled upon wooden curlers. The hair must, how- 
ever, be curled under, afterwards damped, and dried 
m the oven. When ready, all the curlers are removed 
and the hair thoroughly combed and bru^^. The 
hair will then fall mto waves, which are afterwards 
taped down, then damped and and fini^ed ofi 
with a httle bnlhantme. 

Finger-waving a Fringe 

This style of waving pkys m imfKartaiit part m 
the -dr^ang out d! tiMsiwimtiDW pii- 

curls, and m feci wmAy mmf tew d 
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postiche It can be employed whether the hair is wet 
or dry 

To give the student the easiest method first-finger- 
w^aving, dr}^ — which is to take a piece of hair that 
has been curled on a curler and unwind it loosely, 
It IS necessary to see that the waves fall into their 
proper place They are then pinned down on to a 
malleable head, and a lovely wave the size of the curler 
from which it has been taken will be produced 

The next method consists in taking a curl from a 
similar curler, but this time to make a larger wave 
Fasten the dry curled hair to the malleable head, then 
take the extreme end of the hair and fnzz it under- 
neath, holdmg the hair very firmly with the left hand 
and give the hair a light pull with the nght hand 
Thus the first wave is produced Now take possession 
of the hair with the nght hand and give it a tight puli 
with the left hand, pm that wave down. Then take 
possession with the left hand and pull tightly with the 
nght hand, pin down again, and continue this process 
to the end, and a lovely large wave will result If the 
wave IS not the exact size desired, re-comb the hair 
and commence the wavmg m the same manner, but 
making it the size reqtured 

Finger -waving (Wet) 

To finger-wave the hair wet is an exceedmgly advan- 
tageous method with hght frmges, pm-curls, the sides 


of transformations and chignons It is presumed 
that a pm-curl is to be dressed into one or two waves, 
but with the ends curled Commence by makmg the 
hair thoroughly wet, then take charge of the ends of 
the hau and curl them with the fingers with as much 
curl as is desired Then proceed to wave by holding 
the hair with one hand while it is pulled with the other 
either to the nght or left, whichever way it is desired 
that the wave should fall Afterwards pin the pos- 
hche upon the cushion and place it in the oven 
to dry 

When dry, take it out of the oven and fnzz it under- 
neath, place into position agam and make it fast with 
pms Next sprmkle it again with water, and once 
more place m the oven to dry When dry, comb out 
and a very nice effect will be the result 

How to Take Creases Out of Foundations 

In order, when necessary, to reshape the foundation 
and to remove all creases, the foundation is first 
wetted and then turned upside down The hair is 
thus placed nearest the malleable head mstead of, as 
normally, next to the foundation or net. It is then 
pmned down into the desired shape In order to do 
this accurately the student must either have the 
pattern of the fnnge or its original measurements 
before him so that it can be pinned to its proper 
shape 


CRfePON OR POMPADOUR FRINGE 


This design represents a mode that may be used for 
two entirely different purposes Either as a crepon for 
placmg underneath the front of a lady*s own hair that 



Fig 31 Pompadour "Postiche'’ Waved 


m thm, or as a pompadour frmge, and can be made 
«tlier witih weft or taotted upon a foundation of net. 
Net fmn^tion fe best because a better shape can be 


obtamed by its use These frmges are usually made 
with from | oz to | oz of hair, 10 in to 12 in long, and 
well tapered Each side is well knotted in the slanting 
mode, so that each knot shall cover the previous 
one and prevent any net showing when the hair is 
brushed back. When knottmg the very front knot 
the first row should be slantmg one way, the second 
row slantmg the opposite way , each row of knotting 
bemg m the reverse order until the centre is com- 
pleted. The work is then turned over completely, and 
some very fine knots made with short hair upon the 
front edge of the galloon Thoroughly press the knot- 
tmg and the foundation with a warm iron to give a 
good finish, afterwards water-wave and dress out 
If to be used as a crepon the fnnge is made in a 
similar manner, but not quite so much hair is necessary. 
A row of fine weft crSpe hair is finally sewn to the back 
of the foundation to produce the required bulk 
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A LIGHT FRONTLET OR BANDEAU 


This IS a form of poshche which is exceedingly useful 
for elderly ladies who are thin in front and desire 
just a piece of hght, soft hair to go underneath their 
cap, or m front of their own hair, it is also much 
lighter m construction than a fnnge It is disposed 
so that all the waves are dressed to the forehead, 
while the ends are fastened to the hair at the 
back 

This frontlet is made with three or more rows of 
hair weft, accordmg to thickness required , these are 
sewn flatly together first, and are afterw^ards sewn to 
a piece of galloon The hair should be 8 in to lo m 
taper, but the frontlet is finished oS by knotting a 
few hairs at the division for a little fringe Some long 
hair IS also knotted to cover the edge of the galloon. 
It is afterwards water-waved and dressed out as illus- 
trated m Fig 32 The frontlet can be worn under a 


hat, more often it 1*5 sewn mto the liat and worn in 
this wai dunng traiel Meanwhile the natural hair 
IS held b\ a net readv for dressing cmt later 



Tig 32 A Light Frontlet — Bandeau Style 


KNOTTED CHIGNONS 


Beiore passing on to the heavier forms of poshche, 
such as transformations, toupets and wigs, it is neces- 
sary to return to the subject of chignons and other 
neck-pieces The instructions previously given m 



Fig 33 Mbasurements for Chignon 


reference to chignons, etc , were based upon makmg 
up hair-weft Modem posUcheurs, however, prefer, 
and fashion seems to demand, a h^ter and more 
adaptable style of ch^on, namely, the knotted 
variety This form of chignon gives greater scope to 
the artistry of the student, moreover, it is a style of 
posHche adaptable to the short hanr mode. Knotted 
chignons can be more easily worn as an adjunct for 
evening wear to the simple or other shcrt dresing. 


Many dehghtful coiffures can be built up with the 
aid of the chignon For the purposes of instruction 
however, it is proposed to take first a standard pattern 
to mdicate how best to make this, and then afterwards 
to suggest two or three prettier designs. There is 
really no hmit to the number of designs capable of 
production by the artistic hairdresser. 

The first and most essential thing to be done prior 
to commencmg upon the foundation of the chignon, 
is to obtain correct mea- 
surements of the back of 
the chent’s head These 
measurements should be 
taken from ear to ear and Fio 34 Chignon Patiers 
across the nape of the 

neck, as shown by the arrows in Fig 33. Although 
heads vary considerably m size, the approxunate 
measurements will be, say, top line, 6|m. , bottom 
Ime, 4im.; centre depth, ij in., tapering ofi at the 
ends to i in. or shghtly less. 

A paper pattern is now prepared after the manner 
shown for frmges, but is cut out m the shape shown m 
Fig 34 A rephca of the pattern is mounted and then 
placed upon the block A pn&st of foundation net is 
neict placed over the pattern and fastened to the block 
by means of block-jpoints. If it is desired to mdude 
springs these are shaped and covered with galloonm the 
manner described on pagte 54 and 55. Itwill be found 
suffiafflit to use two jneces of spring, one long pece te 
the wnith and a shorter for the dep^ These 
springs are jdac^ over the pattern but inf 

and fixed into po^tmn tmpoiardy means ti. 
block-points. Ilienetis^aeadamcKitl^gfvertlBswhi^ 
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and kept into position, as shown in Fig 35. It is not 
advisable to use galloon, other than to cover the springs, 
for light chignons The edge of the net should either 
be button-hole stitched, as suggested for fnnge 
foundations, or, altemativelj., finished bj knotting in 
The edging is effected by sewing with fairly thick silk, 
inserting the needle in and out of the meshes of the 
net Commencmg m the centre the sewing is continued 
all round the foundation, following accurately the 
shape of the pattern. The spnngs are now sewn neatly 
to the net, taking the stitches through the meshes 
Then the excess of net is trimmed off, leavmg an over- 
lap of about J in This overlap is doubled over and 

pressed into position 
with a hot iron The 
edge of the net may, 
if desued, be strength- 
ened by running a silk 
msertion around it, 
but many posticheurs 
prefer to knot this 
edge in with the hair. 



Fig 35 Chignon Foundation, 
Net in Position 


Method of Knot- 
ting Used 

The mount havmg 
been prepared m the 
manner directed 
above, it is ready for 
knotting. The chig- 
non shouldbe knotted 
with well-tapered 
curly hair of good quality m lengths of from 4 in. to 
8 m. It is advisable to use two knotting hooks, a fine 
one for the edges, and a medium one for the inner 
surface of the mount 

Knotting should be commenced along the e<%e of 
the foundation, which part is closely knotted with thin 
passies. The hair should be disposed m a natural 
manner and when a particularly %ht effect is desued 
it is advisable to knot every other mesh Followmg 
the edge of the nape hne the diort hau is contmued 
around the sides and along the top edge. Fig. 36 
clearly shows the thinly knotted p^ies suitably 
disposed around the edge of the foundation The sides 
require to be slightly thickened, and these should, 
therefore, be knotted a tnie more heavily This is an 
important feature m chignon work, as the majority of 
dwnts have grooves, or dips, at both sidfis of the neck. 
This defect oi nature can be concealed by thickening 
the sides erf the as stated, and ihs dugnon is 

inade to it Hinre 0cBnf<Kt8% to Wtothe 

mimm ed^ have been ^m{ileteiy knotted the 
wmt, «dp is thOi katotto# more tMckly. 

^ llsee am cariM a 


\ K -r ' • ^ ^ 


made up m one of two ways, either by contmumg the 
knottmg until the foundation is fully covered, or 
alternatively, by fixing 
two small marteaux to 
the mount 

To make a curly 
chignon the first pro- 
cess is advisable, m 
which case the curly 
hair is knotted to the 
foundation After the 
inner edges have been 
done as stated, the 
medium-sized knotting 
hook IS then taken and 
the knottmg continued 
to the left and nght 
respectively As the 
centre is approached 36 Chignon Mount, with 
the knottmg becomes 
straighter, the hair 

gradually upnsmg till both sides meet m the centre 
The posHche is then placed en ph and dressed out as 
desired 

If it is desired to add two marteaux, mstead of 
knottmg the centre, two small marteaux are made m 
fine weft Twelve inches of weft will be ample for 
each marteau The weft is sewn up m the backward 
and forward manner directed on page 34, for 
marteaux The folds are made into a mount of just 
less than i in for each marteau The marteaux 
should be water-waved, crossed over, and dressed out 
ready before being fixed to the chignon, as shown m 
Pig 37> previous to which the chignon mount should 



Fig 37 ** Marteau ” Dressed Out, Ready 
FOR Chignon 


be removed from the wooden block and transferred 
to a malleable block 

The mount is now fixed on to the nape of the malle- 
able block to give rt the necessary shape Before the 
marteaux are fixed it is advisable to place the hair 
that has already been knotted to the edge of the 
mount, in curls, using the wet mode, as shown in 
Fig 38 Whm dry, the mmkmx are sewn on to the 
mount in the crossed^over after which the 

IS Its Forthepur- 

1 u Jt' 'in k-, 
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to use a catch spring, or, altematuel} , to prepare an 
elastic gnp to the ends of which two small comba are 
attached 

To make an elastic gnp three or four pieces of 
elastic about 2 in in length are cut and covered with 
galloon. The galloon and elastic are then reduced in 
length by folding same into concertina folds. Thi-. 
reduces the length of the cotered elastic to just o\er 
I m , two tiny combs are mounted with galloon and 
attached one to each end of the elastic To adjust the 
chignon the elastic gnp is extended, placed against the 

nape of the neck, then 
allowed to contract, 
the combs thus biting 
mto the chent^s own 
hair and the chignon 
secured into position. 

Chignons on Vari- 
able Mounts 

The methods of 
knotting and mount- 
ing chignons so far 
descnbed represent the 
orthodox technique as 
applied to the manu- 
facture of modem chig- 
nons But owing to 
the variations of some 
modem hair fashions, 
and the preference 
among some women for 
the short cut, it is frequently necessary to var^^ the 
shape and design of foundations It must be stated, 
however, that apart from special orders involving 
eccentnc mountmgs, which need not here concern 
the student, there is not a big scope for vanation m 
the shape of the foundation 
Whilst the ingenious posHcheur may conceivably 
make certam innovations of a heterodox nature, he 
IS, perforce, limited for all practical purposes to the 
natural shape of the head. Of the few variations sug- 
gested by modem requirements, it is proposed now to 
deal with just two or three of the most practicable and 
proven alternative methods of making chignons 
An excellent example of a chignon speaally adapted 
for wear on a shmgled head is provided by the design 
shown m Fig 40 This chignon is attached to a silk 
band The band should, of course, be of a colour 
suitable to the shade of the hair used and made to 
harmonize with the style of coiffure worn 
A smaE piece of net, or tuUe, is sewn to the centre 
of the band and the hair afterwards knotted to this. 
If necessary, the net may be extended pendant-wise 
beyond the width of the band, thereby creating a 
small foundation. The edges of the extended net 


should be bent o\tr and fin-bed ^ift m fhi* nianher 
previoush d^scnbul fnr gallof nit f mndatnim 
Three \m thin weft-* trf hair aie made and ma\ he 
sewn ntath along the top edge of the hand, ur, 
abh, dighth belcai tIih edge In die I nut case the 
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top edge Is carefulK knotted, ilms concealing the 
sewn hair wefts. Single knotting is proceeded with, 
continuing all around the mount. Then make the 
inside rows a little thicker until the whole available 
space is filled with hair Well-tapered curly hair 
approximately 4|m. m length should be used for 
this style of dressing The work is then pressed, the 
hair put mto curls and dressed out into a design, as 
shown m Fig 40 This chignon is secured to the client 
hair by means of the band, whicli goes right around the 
head. Pieces of elastic should be introduced mto the 
ends of the band and a hook and eye used to fasten 
same The fastening should be arranged to come, 



Fig 40 CaiGKOK Moukito on Baxo 


when the chignon is fixed, under the hair which con- 
ceals the adjustment. Tlie dfest's own fcrir 
be aEowed to mm over the tod at mtmmk to give a 
purptoul appearance. Tite exp«»ed portos ^ Ute 
tod may be hit pto, m, if tvtof 

wear, brocaded, jewrfted, m ottoidse Eppmprlibif 
<tecorated. 
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Fig 38 Chignon Molnt 
WITH Hair Placed in 
Curl Formation 
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Fig 41 shows an extra large chignon mount and 
one which is recommended for use over a severe 
shingle or an Eton crop The makmg of a chignon for 
wear over extremely short hair is one of the most 
difficult tasks the posiicheur is called upon to per- 
form A small piece of posttche, or, agam, a low 
chignon, would appear incongruous if used on a close- 
cropped back 

The only effective method is to provide plenty of 
cover and this can be done only if a large mount is 



Fig 41 Large Chignon Foundation 


used. Therefore, m such a case an oval-shaped mount 
of approximately 6 in by 5 m should be made The 
curve at the nape of the neck vanes in size and contour 
accordmg to the size and shape of the chent’s neck 
The mount may be made with or without galloon, as 
desired, and is constructed in the manner previously 
descnbed for either of the mounts Sprmgs may be 
added if necessary, and two switch loops should be 
made and placed one at each side, as shown in Fig. 
41 A small posUche comb may for additional secunty 
be fastened m the middle of the foundation as shown 
The chignon is knotted with well-tapered hair 4I m* 
in length. The dressmg should be in the curly mode, 
the curls bemg made moderately tight Diamond 
mesh foundations are also recommended for large 
chignons 

A still further example of the variable chignon is 
that known as the swathe. This style 1$ useful as an 
alternative to the curly mode usually featured nowa- 
days. One great advantage of the swathe is that it is 
adaptable 

To produce a hght undulatmg swathe a mount 
approximately 4 m by 2 m. in ^ is made without 
galloon. This IS then single-knotted with weE-tapered 
shghtly curly hair, 6 m to 7 m. in length. One half of 
the hair is knotted to the right and the other half to 
the left It IS afterwards rolled up on wooden curlers 
and into hght waves with the fingers, A snuU 

dip, or is fastened to the mount 

The dteit's hair sln^d have been allowed to grow 

It should then 
Md the ddes impm back and interlace 
^ liWk tto W(r bctod tiie eaa* The swathe is 
^1^ Bsf« cl smiiag the eods of 

1 i W / ' ' . ^ ^ i 


hair previously drawn back Two ornamental pms 
may be used to give additional secunty 

Marteaux may also be adapted as swathe chignons, 
and a useful design is obtamed by sewmg two marteaux 
closely together, then dressing these m the form of a 
knot The chignon is placed m the centre of the back 
of the head, the ends bemg suitably arranged on each 
side of the head This chignon of two marteaux is 
made with 10 m to 12 m hair, woven fine, then sewn 
closely in folds of about m wide until completed 
The two are then sewn separately to the side of the 
mount 

Many nice designs can be made with this form of 
chignon Perhaps one of the easiest and most artistic 
is obtamed by dressmg the marteaux and crossing 
them over m the centre, thus makmg the posttche 
appear natural, like a piece of hair without any 
artificial foundation 

Chignons for Evening Wear 

The two following examples (Figs 42 and 43) repre- 
sent specially designed chignons for evenmg wear 
They can be adapted by the artistic poshcheur for 
wear upon either long or short hair as desired 

The chignon illustrated m Fig 42 is best knotted 
upon a foundation some 4I m long by i m wide, and 
IS made with hair only 4 m to 6 m. long m the neck, and 
8 m to 10 m long for the remamder of the chignon It 
IS then divided off mto five sections and placed mto 
curlers first , the hair on the left side is finger-waved 
and left with curled ends , the curl at the extreme right 
IS dressed mto puff-curls , then take the top curl of 



Fig 42 Chignon with Puff-curls 


the centre hair and make mto a loop similar to those 
m the 1830 cmffures, as illustrated on pages 417 to 419 
in the Histoncal Section ; take charge of the end of the 
hair, well frizz underneath, and smooth the top hair 
with a brush* then place the first finger of the left hand 
m the centre of the hair and stretch it shghtly so as to 
fix the loop; lastly, join it securely to the foundation. 
Methods of making these and other loops will be 
found on 

The mfc are dre^ed out loo^ly, the ^curt hair at 
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the neck is dressed by frizzing the hair slightly on the 
top and dressed out m small curls An appropnate 
ornament may be added if desired 
Fig No 43 IS a style of chignon that can be made 



Fig 43 Chignon with CRosh-ovER Dressini, 


With either weft, cache-petgne, or on a net foundation, 
but whichever is desired the hair must be curled up in 
SIX curlers. The centre hair is taken m the opposite 
way and finger-waved with the ends curled and so 
dressed that no division shows, but resembles a con- 
tinuous wa\e with curled ends The sides are dressed 


m a similar made This de*nign mav al-o he prep iied in 
the war ei -waving niodt and dried btforedie'-^'ing out 


How to Make a Loop 

Take a ^mall section of hair, fiuli well undfmeaih, 
and smooth the top well with the bnUiantme hrm^h 
Place the points or endb near the ruou, and with the 
nght finger m the centn^ make a iixmg movement to 
grie it sha|»e, and coinplctt b} tvmg a stnall piece td 
hair around the tnds to keep the shape Another 
method used to kcej) the shape is to place a warm 
curlmg iron m the centn^ , while anothf r methmi is to 
me a speciallv made wire frame of the t \d( t shape and 
pull the hair over the frame 

It IS conceded that thes<-* frames for Ifiops are almost 
obsolete, but fashion changes and students should be 
able to make anything that may anse. 

To make a loop with curled ends , bdore commenc- 
ing to make the loop, the ends of the hair should first 
of ail be thoroughly curled, then the underneath hair 
IS fluffed out Smooth the top hair and fasten the 
points and roots together, binding these with a small 
piece of the underneath iiair, then dress out the curled 
ends 


METHODS OF MEASURING FOR TRANSFORMATIONS, WIGS, ETC, 


The first essential m making transformations, wigs, 
etc , IS careful measurement The methods of measur- 
mg and takmg patterns for fnnges, chignons, etc , 
already referred to are comparatively simple The 
smaller forms of posttche are used mostly for augment- 
mg the cotffure, whereas the larger, such as trans- 
formations wigs, etc , are used as more or less com- 
plete covers The area on which positche is reqmred is 
m the majonty of cases entirely denuded of hair. This 
condition necessitates the provision of a close and 
natural fittmg cover for the whole, or part, of the 
cranium. 

The wig IS made upon the cover or foundation so 
provided, but no matter how well the hair may be 
knotted and subsequently dressed, if the wig does not 
fit properly all the labour will have been m vam. 
Moreover, a good client may be lost The importance 
of absolute accuracy in tafang measurements cannot, 
therefore, be over-emphasnzed. The student is ad- 
vised to get the correct method of measuring the 
scalp firmly fixed in his memory. The system here 
described should be rigorously followed, and a clo^ 
study made of the diagram (Fig. 44) 

The dotted hues mdicate five distinct measurements 
and involve the whole scalp. The measurements here 
given are based upon expenence, and will be found 
sufficient for all general purposes. 

By means of a tape measure (a good-quahty narrow 


one, giving sixteenths of an inch is best), the student 
first ascertains the arcumfmme of the head. This 
IS dotted line No i* It is done by placmg the end of 
the measure in the nape of the neck, carrymg the tape 
round the forehead, completing the circumference by 



Fig 44 Diagram of Hrad Measurumemts 

X. Cixciimta3ie« ol 3 Frm Mr lo 

bringing the leisgtb of the measure round to the nape 
again. This measurement varies, it is usveaHy about 
2z|m. tozsin. Each nteasureimait as tato dtkouUi 
be written down distinctiy. 

Next lineastm frtmt tl^ <%ntre of tlM» friip(ds«^ 
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normal hair line, over the head to the hair hne in the 
nape of the neck This is dotted line No 2 
Then ascertain the distance from ear to ear across 
the forehead, as shorn by dotted line No 3 
Now measure from ear to ear over the top of the 
head, as sho^TO by dotted Ime No 4 
Then, finally, measure from temple to temple round 
the back of the head, as shown by dotted Ime No 5 
Care is necessary here lest the tape should slip down 
off the slopmg crown 

Other measurements may be taken if desired, but 
usually the only extra ones required are for ascertam- 
mg and carefully notmg the side on w^hich the parting 
IS to come , the distance of the parting from the centre 
of the top of the head, also its length The length of 
the partmg is measured to i m beyond the crown 
point The measurement for the distance of the part- 
ing from the centre is made from the middle of the 
top of the head to the middle of the proposed partmg 
The partmg may be straight or slanhng as desired , if 
the latter, then its angle is determmed by the position 
of the crown pomt 

In every case it is advisable to obtain full measure- 
ments, even when plaster casts are taken, or when 
paper patterns are used A double check is essential, 
and the extra time spent m careful measurmg is more 
than repaid because of the accuracy obtained 
It IS important to note for all transformations, 
scalpettes, toupets, and wigs, that the wooden block 
used to make the foundation upon must be ^ %n larger 
%n Circumference than the arcumfereme of the chent$ 
head. 

CareM notice must be taken of any irregularities or 
abnormalities m the shape of the chenfs scalp Some 
heads are peculiarly shaped, for example, some are 
extremely broad and flat upon the top , or to take 
another extreme, some may be abnormally domed, 
or again, the occipital portion of the skull may unduly 
protrude 

In addition to malformation of the cranium there 
may be encountered vanous growths, or bumps, which 
must be provided for in the foundabon Should any 
such protuberances be apparent a snmlar elevation 
must be made upon the block. This is done by 
placing a lump of lead foil on the appropriate spot on 
the wood block, correctly shapmg it and then fimng it 
by means of block-points. To take a contrary case, 
where a depression exists in the skull it is necessary to 
file away a portion of the block The foundation, 
wlmk constructed^ ^ th«n allowed to me over the pro- 
tuberance or to fall min the depression made, A 
note AouM be made as to the shape of the 
ncA; for mmpk, imfa are sa:aggy and nar- 
row# olk® fed. In smk cms extra 


If, as IS advisable, a card index system is used in 
the business, the whole of the foregoing particulars 
should be entered on an appropriate card, thus con- 
stitutmg a permanent record of the requirements of 
a particular chent 

Measurements for a transformation are carried out 
m precisely the same manner as for a full wig, except 
that in every case the measurements for a transform- 
ation must include the special neck measurement 
referred to above It is frequently necessary to allow 
from a J in to i in V m the neck so that when the 
elastic is fitted the postiche will gnp the neck more 
satisfactorily 

Other methods of measurmg for transformations, 
wigs, toupets and scalpettes are sometimes employed, 
the chief of which are paper patterns and plaster 
castings Neither of these methods can be considered 
satisfactory if used alone It must be emphasized 
that in all cases it is necessary to use the tape measure, 
if only as a means of correction 
The student should also know how to measure the 
head to ascertain the number of square mches for a 
wig This knowledge is most essential, especially m 
relation to the manufacture of hand-made hair-lace, 
the estimated cost of which is worked out per square 
mch The first measurement taken will be from fore- 
head to poll, which IS considered the basic measure- 
ment, and it IS for the sake of example presumed that 
this IS 14 m The subsequent measurements will be as 
follows from ear to ear across the front, say, 12 m , 
from ear to ear over the top of the head, 13 m , from 
ear to ear over the crown of the head, 13 m , from 
behmd the ear across below the crown, 12 m , from 
side to side at the neck, 5 in This gives five distmct 
measurements, viz 12, 13, 13, 12, 5, add these up and 
the result is 55 This 53 is now divided by the number 
of cross measurements, viz 3 The answer is, of 
course, li, therefore, the average width is ii m Then 
multiply the length (14 m) by the average width 
(il m ), and the result is 154 sq m 
The student will understand that the above mea- 
surements are merely examples used only for the 
purpose of arriving at an hypothetical number of 
square mches 

Paper Patterns 

The uses of paper patterns for making foundations 
for fringes and chignons have already been indicated 
But for a semi-transformation or a full transformation 
a larger and differently shaped pattern will be neces- 
sary. For a senu-transformation the measurement of 
the dieumference of the head (No. x in Fig 44) must 
be ascertained. The foundation in this instance is a 
narrow but Uei^arthelessy one that may cover the 
enfe cfeumfer^ce of the head, Hxen the instance 
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from temple to temple over the forehead, also that 
from ear to ear over the top of the head, must be ascer- 
tamed The depth of the semi-transformation wJl 
depend upon two factors the area to be covered, 
(2) the length of the parting reqmred These particu- 
lars are carefully noted and a paper pattern prepared 
accordingly The pattern is then placed over the 
client*s head, carefully adjusted, and tnmmed mto 
correct size and shape A full transformation ma\ be 
patterned out in the same way, but, of course, the 
size of the pattern will be considerably increased 
owing to the wider area covered by the poshche 
Paper patterns are sometimes used for toupets, 
scalpettes, or even full-sized wigs, m which cases they 
are prepared as follows Takmg first a gentleman’s 
toupet, or a lady's scalpette, it must be understood that 
here we have a large, if not complete, area of baldness 
It IS essential first of all to ascertam whether the client 
desires a partmg, or a pompadour dressing This pomt 
havmg been ascertamed, a tape measurement is taken 


and the partinilar^ duK noted. Then take a (d 
strong tissue-paper, moisten it, and it upon the 
client’s head Tliife is then pre-^sed into shapf" o\er tlie 
bald portion of the head, t!ie outline of ulufli 
easily ascertamed The paper should be fn e as 
possible from creases, ahhoiigh ovimg to the roiitimr^ 
of die head some creases remain. 

Stnps of strong gummed paper, such that u'^ed 
for secunng parceh, are then placed over the wet 
tissue-paper along the extreme edge of the baldness 
(or nonnal hair hue if the head is entirely dtnuded of 
hair) Tlie pattern f again pressed into position, 
after winch it is shaped, the surplus paper being 
removed by means of a sharp pair id >cissois The 
edges are then tnmmed mto shape, following approxi- 
mately the contour of the normal hair line. 

The pattern is then carefully removed and immedi- 
ately placed on to a block of correct size The founda- 
tion IS afterwards constructed to the pattern thu-> 
obtained 


PLASTER CASTING AND WAX MODELLING 


A method of measunng scalps frequently adopted 
by expert posUcheurs is that of takmg a plaster cast 
pattern of the chent’s head These casts are usually 
prepared with the aid of plaster of Pans, but this 
matenal is now bemg used m con]unction with model- 
Img wax The newer, or dual process, to be explained 
later, is considered by many to be more satisfactory m 
its results 

The ongmal method of takmg a plaster cast is 
earned out m the foEowing manner First take a piece 
of butter mushn, about three quarters of a yard is 
sufiSaent, and place same over the chent’s head. The 
mushn should then be stretched over the scalp, pressed 
mto shape, cut to size, and held tightly m position 
with the help of an assistant 

The exact area to be covered by the toupet or wig is 
then carefully outhned on the mushn m pencil A 
thm covenng of lard, or soft parafiin wax if preferred, 
IS now smeared over the mushn but kept within the 
pencilled outhne 

A suf&aent quantity of plaster of Pans is prepared, 
care bemg taken to add enough water to obtam the 
proper consistency for an easy apphcation The 
plaster is then spread fairly thicWy over the musbn, 
keepmg it withm the scheduled area. A wood 
pallet, or potter’s knife, should be used to apply the 
plaster, which must be worked out as smoothly as 
possible. 

The plaster is then allowed to dry on the head and 
must not be removed until properly set Estreme cate 
IS necessary m the removal of the cast, lest owing to its 
battle character the shape is altered or broken. After 


removal the cast should be put in a dry place and 
allowed to remain for at least twenty-four houis. When 
it has thoroughly hardened the plaster shape is ready 
to be used as a mould for the second, or reil cast To 
make this second cast the ongmal shape is turned 
over and the surface of the hollow side, or intenor, is 
thoroughly greased, this prevents the cast from stick- 
mg to the mould, and soft paraffin wax is best for this 
purpose. When the mside has been thinly but evenly 
covered with the wax it is lined with strong paper, 
which is gently pressed down on to the greasy surface 
A shght maigm of paper should be allowed to protrude 
beyond the edge of the mould m order to prevent the 
ec^e of the two casts from bindmg together. A suffi- 
aent quantity of plaster of Pans is again prepared to 
the consistency of cream, and this is poured into the 
mould. 

Any surplus plaster is removed and the top of the 
cast levelled ofi, so that later on it will stand tot upon 
the bench The cast is then left for twenty-foisr hours, 
and when dry the mould is carefully lifted ofi. The 
real cast is now a shaped rephea of the diMit’s head, 
and IS to be used as a bl^ upon which the vntg 
foundation is to be constructed. The hdr line aiui 
partmg is then pencilled on to the cast. It will also 
be necessary to make a smes of hoks m the cast, 
{dacmg these along the hue efi the ffitmdatkai to he. 
SmaU cemks are th^ idaced m these holbs, 
and used as plugs mto which bSock-f**rts may be 
dnvm wfrhotfr m|mdsg the oasi Ibus the sti^t 
is enahM to use th« as i^eii as Beoessaiy.ii^^ 
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marked with the name, number and measurements of 
the Ghent’s scalp 

A more up-to-date method of makmg a cast is that 
previousl} referred to as wax modelhng This method 
IS qmcker, cleaner, more economical, and one deadedly 
more comfortable for the chent Instead of takmg an 
impression of the scalp by means of plaster of Pans, a 
special form of modeUmg wax is used for the first 
phase This wax, which can be obtamed from the 
vanous hamdressers’ sundnesmen, has the advantage 
of repeated use It can be used over and over agam for 
vanous chents, being qiute antiseptic m its properties 

As the wax comes mto direct contact with the skm 
it is necessary m some way to prepare the scalp The 
bald part is therefore first washed in order to remove 
grease or other deletenous matter which may be 
adhering to it A sponge soaked m tepid water to 
which has been added a few drops of Lysol is best for 
this purpose. The scalp is then well dned and the hair 
hne to be IS now pencilled m around the forehead, over 
the ears and around the neck The use of a Dermat 
make-up penal, the marks of which are easily re- 
moved, IS recommended for this outhne The 
modelhng wax, havmg been previously kneaded mto 
a workable consistency, is then placed on the scalp 
and pressed mto shape Special care is essential to 
ensure that the wax is worked down dose to the scalp, 
and that all folds or creases are pressed out The wax 
mould should be shaped to the hne previously pen- 
cilled on the scalp After the mould has been satis- 
factorily shaped it is left for a while to allow it to 
become firm. Owmg to the nature of the wax nothing 
more than a slight hardenmg will take place. When 
suffiaently firm the mould is removed, an extremely 
dehcate operation and one necessitatmg great care 
lest the correct shape of same be destroyed From the 
wax mould thus made a plaster cast is taken Plaster 
of Pans is used for this purpose, and the method of 
procedure is precisely as that descnbed above for the 
older type of cast. Many postickeurs, however, prefer 
to produce a cast made from a mixture of plaster of 
Pans and sawdust A compcsite cast of this character 
is less liable to crack than an all plaster one. More- 
over, block-pomts can be dnven mto a cast of this 
kmd without any other preparations becommg neces- 
sary. Cork chappings may, and some jaefer this 
mixture, be used instead of sawdust. 

The sawdust, or cork, is well mixed with the plaster 
Pam when the latter is in its liquid form. The 
mixture is thoroug^y stiired and the whole pomed 
into the mould. If cotk chij^hgs are employ^ it is 
essential that ordy very feiarcot vamfy be used. 

Smnim wmids are ^ueotly requM for the 
ereativi eC tetestic 
fom. tire hxireiftre aa above 


How to Deal with Misfits 

It sometimes happens, despite careful measure- 
ments and an equally careful construction of the 
mount, that a wig or a toupet is either too tight or too 
loose This is most frequently due to the use of an 
undersized, oversized, or badly shaped block The 
block should always exceed the circumference of the 
head by at least | m Sometimes a slight tightening 
or loosening, as the case may be, of the elastics will 
achieve all that is necessary But it may be necessary 
to reduce the size of a mount in quite a substantial 
degree The first essential is to ascertain the exact 
difference in the size, which is necessary in order to 
make the wig a good fit In such a case the student 
should release the net from the galloon and/or ribbons 
immediately behmd the ears Then take up sufi&cient 
nbbon to reduce the mount to the size required , this 
is folded over and sewn down neatly and carefully 
The wig is next placed upon the block and the now 
loose net folded together and sewn carefully down 
Any surplus net may then be cut off and the edges 
trimmed under the piece sewn to the galloon The work 
should be well pressed and the wig agam tned on, but 
it may be necessary to make further reductions lower 
down towards the nape of the neck In such an event 
the reduction in these places is made m a similar 
manner to that just descnbed 

To take the opposite extreme it may be necessary 
to enlarge a wig mount This is effected m much the 
same manner as for reducmg the mount, the alteration 
bemg made immediately behmd the ears But m this 
case the foundation is cleanly cut through, usmg a 
safety razor blade for this purpose. Extreme care 
must be taken not to cut knotted hair, the cut bemg 
made, if possible, along a line between the knots A 
length of nbbon or galloon is then inserted and secured 
to some of the ongmal galloon The wig is then placed 
on the block, the space exposed, and an extra piece of 
net sewn down on to the galloon Both sides of the 
wig are similarly treated, and finally some more hair 
is knotted on to the extra foundation thus produced. 
The knottmg must, of course, be made to correspond 
m colour and direction to the rest of the wig. 

How to Make Elastic Springs 

Elastic sprmgs are used to keep the posttche in 
position and to give a f eelmg of secunty to the wearer 
They should be made to be slightly longer than the 
mount, and the size of the head must be taken into 
consideration The springs are constructed either 
from metal spedally made iax the purpose, and this 
can be purchased from wholesale hous^ m vanous 
lengths, or from round or flat elastic. Round elastic 
B wmdered better ifran the flat variety for the pur- 
pom* T!m method of makmg the h precisely 
the whette wtaj.or 
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In making semi-transformations it is advisable to 
leave the bmding galloon slightly longer than the 
mount, so as to allow the elastic springs to be made 
upon the spare pieces of galloon The extra galloon is 
first doubled to the length desired When double, take 
the extreme end and make a tuck m it, then sew a 
hook on the nght side, and on the left side the eye is 
sewn. The hook having thus been sewn mto position, 
the elastic is very firmly secured as closely to the end 
of the galloon as possible Now sew one side of the 
galloon to withm J m of the end One side bemg 
finished, the other side is sewn m the same manner, 


the elastic is then measured to see if it will give the 
desired length of pull 

The correct length of eUbiic iiaving been obtained, 
the surplus i!» cut off and the rest sewn to the end of 
the elastic at the end of the galloon 
Final!} sew the remaming pr^rtiotib of the ^ides and 
make another tuck m the end of the galloon, which is 
then sewn so as to cover the elastic 
Elastic spnngs can be made «^eparately or in senes, 
as desired, m precisely the same maniiCT, and are used 
m one form or another for the back of all wigs, ladies' 
and gentlemen's alike 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


The transformation is one of the most popular of 
the heavier forms of posttche Many ladies, owmg to 
thinning hair at the forehead and temples, require a 
heavier covermg than that provided by a posUche 
fringe, yet do not need a full wig Thus m such cases 
the transformation, owmg to its pecuhar construction, 
comes to the aid of the chent 

The fundamental prmciple of the construction of a 
transformation is that the mner position, or crown, of 
a wig IS absent (See Fig 45) The outer mount 
only IS used, thus special lightness is assured in wear 
and the full effect of a wig is obtained without its 
discomfort 

The correct method of mounting a transformation is 
as follows First provide a block, allowing for the 
measurements of the lady's head, plus the usual |in 
as indicated for wig mounting The transformation is 
fastened m a way entirely different from a wig The 
wig mount is earned completely round the head and 
an elastic, or bmd, is mserted to give the necessary 

hold " in the neck On the other hand, the mount of 
a transformation is left open at the back, so that a 
hook-and-eye method of fastening is necessary , this 
serves both as a gnp to the posttche and a normal 
fastening to the mount 

The mount is commenced on the back of the block, 
that IS to say, in the nape of the neck. A narrow 
galloon should be used and the end of this is placed on 
the left side of the nape and fixed with block-points. 
It IS then earned up the neck over the left ear hne, out 
and around the temples and forehead, back over the 
nght ear hne and down the neck, finishmg up dose 
to the starting pomt 

The galloon is, of course, secured at salient points by 
means of the usual block-pomts. The outside nbbon 
or galloon having completely enaxcled the head, it is 
necessary now to make an inner orde This ^ done 
by contmiung the galloon up the right side of the 
centre Ime at the back It is brought strait towards 
the crown for about m , where a block-point is 
then mserted to hold it. Then the galloon is turned 


sharply to the nght and continued all around the head, 
keeping a consistent distance from the outer nbbon 
along the entire distance The mner galloon encircles 
the head and is finally brought over the left ear to the 
neck. It IS then fin^y brought down the left side 
of the centre line and fastened of! at the ongmal 
startmg pomt The outline of a mount which meetb at 
the back and yet is separate is thus obtained. 

At least SIX galloon covered spnngs will be required 
and these are placed as follows ' one for each side of the 
nape of the neck , one for 
each temple , and two 
placed crosswise over the 
forehead piece, the ends of 
these spnngs restmg on the 
outer and the inside nb- 
bons These springs are 
sewn to the galloon, after 
which an appropnately 
shaped piece of stiff found- 
ation net is stitched to the 
galloon. The edges are 
tnmmed off and turned m 
the manner previously m- 
dicated for other mounts 
It is advisable to brace 
the mount to secure it 
firmly and to maintain its pmpershai^^ (S^ Fig. 45.) 
Bracing is also described cm pages 43 and 44, ^ wiMx 
the student IS referred for fuE details. Afte kn^ttiisg, 
two elastic springs must be inserted, mt m mdi Mde 
of the back, with hooks and eyes im: fastaiii^ at eaA 
comer where the galloon meets* 

Careful knotting as essential for 
^pedaily at the tempks and bdbw the mm at the 
back. The edg^ maist be knotted 
mount must be ApiP00»iP9^^ 

as " md^ 4 mira^ is 

up the edges. mmm iwotiif tiie 

€^e ham back fcm the ftmt 
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device to ensure a natural edge is to first turn the 
mount uiside-out on the block, then to knot extremely 
finely widerneaih the edge, after the hair is knotted 
the strands are arranged so as to mtermmgle with the 
hair already knotted along the edges 

The front hair may be knotted with long hair for a 
pompadour dressmg, or with short curly hair for a 
neglige front, whiche\ er mode is desired For the pom- 
padour style the hair should be knotted to fall forward, 
the rows along the edges bemg knotted close together 
The hair thus knotted, when waved and dressed, will 
form a desirable pompadour 

How to Make a Transformation with Weft 
Hair 

The weft-hair transformation has an open mesh 
foundation This allows better ventilation to the 
scalp than is the case when a close net foundation is 
used The method of making a weft-haur trans- 
formation IS worthy of study 

It IS necessary to first weigh up some 2 02 of wavy 
and tapered hair This is then woven moderately 
thickly, two silks only should be used, thm floral wire 
bemg used mstead of the middle silk When completed, 
the weft IS well pressed with hot pinchmg irons, and 
the protruding root ends carefully trunmed down 
The paper pattern, duly cut according to the measure- 
ments taken is then placed on the block in the man- 
ner previously described The mount is constructed 
over the pattern, but m this case galloon is employed, 
the usual foundation net bemg entirely dispensed with 
The outer galloon is first placed on the pattern, shaped 
to It, and fixed into position by means of block-points 
The mner galloon is then placed along the mner edge 
of the pattern and secured to the block The turns 
and ]oms in the galloon are now sewn down m the 
usual manner Tlie requisite number of sprmp are 
prepared and sewn mto position m the manner pre- 
viously descnbed The mount is now ready to receive 
the weft hair. The weft is sewn to the galloon m the 
followmg manner 

First two laws of weft are sewn dose to the outside 
edge of the gallomi , these rows, which are taken com- 
jfletdy round the transfonnation, must be well and 
neatly stitchai. The sewing is commenced on the left 
side of the nape of the neck, and the stitchmg of the 
dooWe row *ould therefore finish at this pomt. This 
constitutes the first straight Ime weft Now before 


contmmng to sew on any more weft, two rows, each 
of SIX block-pomts, are placed J m apart on the* mnpr 
sides of the galloon These block-pomts are for the 
special purpose of spacmg and holdmg the weft whilst 
presently sewmg it mto position Now take up the 
free end of the weft and place ft around the nearest 
block-pomt, and here sew the weft to the galloon 
Next take the weft back diagonally and stitch ft 
down to the straight Ime weft at a distance of | m 
from the startmg pomt The weft is next fastened 
down a further J m along m Ime with the previous 
stitch, but the weft should be left shghtly loose to 
form a loop to be picked up on the return row The 
weft IS agam taken diagonally, but upwards, to the 
first block-pomt on the inner side of the transforma- 
tion, sewn to the galloon, and earned around the block 
pomt The weft is now worked m the reverse direc- 
tion and fastened to the middle of each section of weft 
made m the first row The sections made are Jm 
m width, the same pnnciple bemg followed as descnbed 
on page 38 for the construction of diamond wire- 
mesh foundations for cache-peignes, etc The only 
difference is that cache-petgne foundations may be 
stretched either lengthways or crossways, as desued, 
but for transformations the weft must re main 
m diamond or square meshes, the galloon edges pre- 
ventmg any movement either way 
The sewmg of the weft is contmued and the senes 
of I in squares, placed diamond-wise, are contmued 
When the ear angle is reached the squares may be 
made shghtly larger m order to cope with the extra 
mount space Block-pomts are placed, as previously 
mdicated, at mtervals m front of the work, and these 
are moved forward as the sewmg proceeds Whenever 
a sprmg is encountered the weft should be stitched to 
ft as an extra secunty to both hair and foundation. 
Contmue sewmg m squares of a slightly larger but 
r^ular size over the top of the head until the ear 
angle on the nght side of the mount is reached The 
size of the squares is then decreased, makmg these 
agam I m m depth to match the left side The work 
IS proceeded with until the whole weft is thus fastened 
to the mount When complete, the hair is thoroughly 
combed through and all the tangles removed The 
mount is then removed from the block, turned over, 
and fixed to the block with the foundation uppermost 
Two or three rows of fine hair are then knotted along 
&e extreme edges of the mount and the transformation 
IS complete. 


SEMI-TRANSFORMATIONS 
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The semi-transformation may be modihed or d 

to meet the requirements of the chent 

Frequently the so-called is made to co\or 

almost as much space as the full transformation, but 
in these cases, instead of a consistent band ercirchng 
the head, the mount tapers off as the sides of the neck 
are reached These tapered ends are secured by means 
of thin tapes or elastic, so that in wear the continuity 
of the foundation is thus secured 

To make a mount for a semi-transformation with a 
galioonless edge, first place the paper pattern (which, 
for example, is some 15 m long) upon the block Then 
cut a piece of galloon 24 in long, mark the centre of 
this strip, and place same m the centre of the founda- 
tion, but fairly near the front edge of the pattern 
Next take the ends of the galloon and tack each down, 
but only temporarily because they will be required 
later 

Now place the net (which should be well damped 
before using) over the paper pattern of the sexm- 
transformation and fasten the ends and sides to the 
block by means of block-pomts 

Commence to sew each side of the galloon to the net, 
making very small stitches When this is completed 
work the needle and silk into a running stitch around 
the edge of the paper pattern, giving an extra locking 
stitch at the ear and temple points Continue this 
stitch until the whole way round is completed, then 
cut off any surplus net to withm | in of the pattern 


edge, exrppt at the v ir points, where it may be neres- 
tary to fit springs to y ep the f riiidation in *hai>e At 
tho'-e point^i the n#T left a little longer for ro\enng 
the part where the ^pnnes are to be plated Now 
turn the net over and sevt it down to the edge, press 
with a warm irun, and the next phase will be to plaT 
the sprmgs or wire supports into position 
There are several kinds of springs n^eil for tins work 
but probably the lightest and liest for these founda- 
tions are those made from piano wire The pieces are 
first of all measured to the length required. The 
wire should, however, a little longer than neces- 
sary, to allow the ends to be made hot and turned 
over to form a small round nng These wire springs 
may, where desired, be worked into the exact of 
the front of the mount, or in a half loop and ses ured 
to the foundation Tlie springs havmg beon placed in 
position, the edge of the galloon is turned over and the 
extreme ends sewn down into position, and finally 
preyed down with an hot iron. 

When the foundation is completed and pressed the 
knottmg IS commenced, usually with hair moderately 
long Fmeiy-tapered hair is used at the sides so as to 
blend m with the temple hair and also with the 
longer hair at the back of the foundation Curly hair 
is generally used for the front especially if a nighgi 
fringe is desired 

Careful knottmg is essential at the edges, the hair 
strands being "under-drawn” where necessary. 


SCALPETTES 


The scalpette, or invisible cover, as it is sometimes 
called, IS a hght piece of foundational postiche of the 
semi-wig vanety It is worn by both ladies and 
gentlemen, but is not so extensive a covering for the 
scalp as a wig, toupet, or full transformation Usually 
it IS made to cover the higher part of the forehead and 
the top of the head, but sometimes extended in size to 
include a portion of the crown 

The mounting of a foundation for a lady's scalpette 
IS a comparatively simple matter. The correct mea- 
surements of the bald or thinned area having been 
taken, a paper pattern is made and placed on the top 
of the block. Galloon and sprmgs are quite unneces- 
sary, some moderately stiff foundation net bemg aU 
that IS required. 

A suitable piece of net is selected and placed over 
the paper pattern and temporarily fixed by means of 
the block-pomts. The net is tnmmed into shape, its 
edges turned m and pressed, and a silk insertion made 
m the manner previously described on page 44 The 
mount IS then carefully braced on to the block to 
ensure its proper shape. 

The knottmg IS now proceeded with. The hair us^ 
will depend upon the colour, length and torture of 


the client's own mffute Usually a parting is desired, 
and this should be thinly knotted. If no fringe is 
desired, mcely tapered hair should be knotted across 
the front Curly hair should be used if a fringe is 
desired The hair at the extreme edges immediately 
over the temples should be ” under-drawn,” this is 
essential if the forehead tends to be hollow at these 
points 

Gentlemen's scalpettes vary but little m construc- 
tion from the ladies', except, of course, tiiat only short 
hair IS knotted. It is necessaiy also to pay more 
attention to the parting, which wfll be longer and 
therefore more visible Thepaitog^ouldbeiwd^ 
on the paper pattern, thus providing a gmde- 

The hai: is knotted so as to lie as if naturally grow- 
ing m a dnection back, or sideways (as tomed), from 
the parting Th^ parting is, theref^^, the 
IK^tmn, Its situaton and always deter- 
mining the of tite is^ting. attm- 

ton should be paid to the U a 
scalpette. The hair fee kitted 

the ed^, mi, U tte fm$m he 

knotty tite uoter The d tite 
partii^ mMm k toit wrt lii tektel m 
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the foundation shall not lift up or be m any way 
visible 

Hair net is used for expensive scalpettes, but for the 
cheaper kind ordinary gauze is used, except for the 
parting section, where a piece of hair net may be 
inserted Particulars of hair net msertions for part- 
ings and the technique involved in placmg same will 
be found on pages 6o and 6i 

Centre Parting (“ Postiche ”) for Ladies 

This IS a form of poshche that requires to be knotted 
very carefully and made exceedmgly hght, because it 
IS always unwise to make an auxiliary front-piece 


with the normal amount of hair Properly descnbed, 
it IS really a form of fnnge or frontal scalpette 
It would provide too great a contrast for a lady to 
be one day without hair and the next day with a full 
amount Consequently, a good deal of art must be 
practised m the execution of this form of poshche The 
hair must be well tapered and knotted very sparingly, 
three or four hairs knotted every two or three holes 
and every other hne bemg sufficient It should only 
be very shghtly waved, anything approachmg a 
stiff wave would be mcongruous in wear The hair 
should be prepared m lengths of 6, 8, lo, and 12 in 
long, and these not to be m any way fuzzy 


TOUPETS 


The toupet, or toup&, is an mgemous form of 
poshche designed more especially for gentlemen’s 
wear It is a semi-wig constructed so as to cover 



Fio 46 Gentleman's Toupet, 
Paper Pattern 


baldness on the top of the head. Baldness in men 
usually attacks the top and over the crown of the 
scalp, ieavmg a maigm of hair over the ears and 
around the back of the head The toupet is designed 
to cover the baldness so that the poshche blends in 
with what is left of the natural hair. To be satis- 
factory the postiche must have the appearance of 
natural hair so that, even if worn outdoors, the toupet 
IS so well made that it cannot be detected 
The making of a toupet must be based upon exact 
dimau^ons. Accurate measurements must, therefore, 
betteessmtklccimdmto^ The h^d must first be 
all round; ai»rwmds the lengthy ami then 
'tte rf the baJd part^ Th€®e me^osure- 


ments are carefully noted, and then a senes of cross 
measurements taken Commencmg at the crown, the 
width of the bald part there is measured; the tape 
IS moved 2 m forward and the width agam taken, 
contmumg these measurements at mtervals of 2 m 
until the forehead is reached 

The requisite number of measurements havmg been 
taken, a paper pattern is prepared, the shape of which 
should be identical with the diagram shown m Fig. 46. 
The paper pattern is then placed upon, and adhered 
to, the top of an appropnately-sized wooden block 
The mount is now constructed to this pattern, a 
narrow galloon bemg used for the edges of the founda- 
tion The galloon is then placed around the edges of 
the pattern, but, contrary to the usual practice for 
wigs, etc , the fixmg is commenced at the middle of the 
parting The galloon is secured to the block by means 
of block-pomts placed at intervals as the shape of the 
pattern is followed Small folds and sometimes tucks 
are made m the galloon m order to obtain the necessary 
curves, and these folds are afterwards sewn down The 
galloon IS finished off neatly when the startmg pomt 
m the middle of the partmg is again reached (See 
47 ) 

Now some seven or eight adhesive places have to be 
set out with galloon on the mside of the pattern. These 
semicircular places are for the purpose of secunng the 
mount to the head of the wearer It is upon these 
spots that the adhesive tape, or gum-preparation is 
placed, which substance holds the toupet securely in 
position Fig 47 dearly shows these adhesive bands 
arranged m eight semicircles on the mount. These 
bands are neatly sewn to the mam galloon, after which 
a piece of gauze silk or net is spread over the whole. 
Some poshchmrs advocate dippmg the silk gauze mto 
hot water before use, and when dry the gauze 1$ placed 
the moimt as instructed Thegflt«^;sf^asnows1itched 
temporarily to the galloon and the smplus net h cut 
aWay, Wlnist m this state the mount is braced to tjte , 


r 
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block, after which the bHck-poi ts pr<\i .nrU ’„s<d 
are remo\ ed 

Now the cccond, or extenor, gallor,- *if/trd *.\t r tht 
mount , this must follow both the main outlir» arid the 
adhesne places as well The exttnur galloon i- plat id 
exactly over the mtenor, or ongmal, galloon Thfn 
when the shape has been completed both galloon'-, with 
the net in betw’een them, are carefully hemmed to- 
gether WTien these ha\e been hemmed together 
around the W'hole mount the foundation is complete 
with the exception of the parting band 

A piece of tulle is utilized for the parting as thia 
matenal gives a natural appearance to that part If 
a side parting is desired it must always be placed in a 
slightly obhque direction from the centre of the head 
The partmg band should be sewn at a shght angle on 
either the nght or left front side, which slant will 
improve the extenor edge of the partmg. Fig 47 
shows the finished mount, which, when taken off the 
block, should appear in shape like the mtenor of a 
smaE boat 

Now that the mount is completed the knotting is 
commenced The hair used must be mcely matched 
with the client’s own hair, some cuttmgs of wliich 
should be taken for this purpose. A toupet should be 
knotted with a vanety of hair, straight hair bemg used 
for the back portion, whEst the front is implanted with 
wavy or curly hair The partmg must be knotted with 
special care , a smgle hau: is implanted m each mesh. 
Owing to the tender nature of tulle, the knotting must 
be done very gently, yet each hair must be weE 
secured, a task caEing for extreme care A piece of 
tinted paper should be placed under the parting, the 
student wiE thus be able to see the meshes of the net 
better and the knotting wEl be facEitated. The Ime 
of the partmg itseE should be knotted so as to appear 
natural Only the best quality hair should be used 
for the partmg and the front. Up to within approxi- 
mately \ m of the top of the head the hair should be 
knotted downwards The hair contiguous to the part- 
mg itseE and that on the band must be carefufly 
knotted so as to faE naturaEy It must also harmon- 
ize with the crown hair, witach usuaEy grows in a 
circular formation 

The edge of the gaEoon m front should be knotted 
with hair closely implanted and puEed tightly. The 
extreme edge of the gaEoon should be weE knotted with 
short hair When knottmg this edge the needle should 
be mtroduced from underneath. The strands of hair 
should he made m the form of crosses, wdiich formation 
gives a deadedly natural appearance. The hair is thus 
pushed forward and the galloon is completely hidden 

When the toupet is oimpleted the hair is curled; 
this can be done by water-curhng process ox by mms, 
as desired. 

After the toupet is removed from the block rt is 

6144) 
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Pompadour Toupet with Narrow Front 
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forehead. For these abnormal cases it is advisable to 
first take a plaster cast of the frontal cranium, and 
then to prepare a paper pattern. 

In any event it is essential that exact measurements 
be taken, and even in those cases where a plaster cast 
may be considered unnecessary, it is destra^, m order 
to obtam a hkeness of the curves of the foreheadi. that 
a shaped paper pattern be made 
A length of paper oblong in shape is taken and 
doubled down the centre The crease thus made is 
used as a guide, and represents the centre of the hair 
hne over the forehead. The pi^!«r is then ««tbB 4 
placed over the baM am, and presaed mto poHdion. 
It may be necesiary to make sevml inckaiHis in the 
ed^ of the paper the twtter to iMm the aatunl 
oirves Tbepap^istlmtsitiDtotlieeemdtdu^ 
tfaemoBst. 

along tius edges of the |«ilm to nes^ 

The paper pedlem ^ fiml file 
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The mount is now commenced, galloon being placed 
around the edge of the pattern as previously indicated 
The toupet, bemg m the pompadour mode, there is 
no parting, therefore the placing of the galloon is com- 
menced at the back of the mount As the galloon is 
continued along the edge it must be fixed to the block 
by means of block-pomts, care bemg taken to fold the 
galloon into shape around the sahent pomts of the 
mount, especially as the temples are reached 
When the galloon has been correctly placed the ends 
are sewn neatly together, the folds finally adjusted and 
stitched down Four adhesive places are then ar- 
ranged, one at the front, one at each side, and one 
at the back These semicircular places are edged with 
galloon, and may be reinforced with oiled-silk if so 
desired 

The mount is covered with gauze, braced, and the 
second galloon added in precisely the same manner as 
descnbed above for the full toupet 
In knotting this particular type of toupet special 
care must be paid to the front and temporal hair 
The hair when knotted must stand almost erect, but 
with an inclmation backwards towards the crown of 
the head 


The hair used should be well tapered, of good 
quahty, and of the curly or wavy variety When 
knottmg the front and temples the root ends of the 
hair are placed m the drawing brushes and the hair 
knotted from the points These pomts should be 
knotted fine and close for at least three complete 
transverse rows The root ends are cut off as each 
strand is knotted The hair is now reversed in the 
brushes and the knottmg continued from the roots in 
the usual manner 

The knottmg is now less thick, every two or three 
meshes and every other hne, usually bemg sufficient 
As the knottmg proceeds any extra long hair should 
be trimmed off by means of a razor When the knot- 
tmg IS completed the root hair is pressed with hot 
pmchmg irons 

The mount is now removed from the block and two 
rows of fine passees are knotted along the front and 
temporal edges These hairs must also be knotted 
from the pomts, and the root ends afterwards cut ofi 
in exactly the same manner as advised for the previous 
front rows 

The toupet may be dressed out as desired, water or 
finger-waved for preference 


TOUPET WITH HAIR-LACE PARTING 


It IS necessary now to refer to yet another variety 
of toupet. Naturalness m appearance and lightness 
m wear are important considerations in any form 
of posttche The toupets previously mentioned are 
neither bad lookmg nor heavy, but many chents 
desire somethmg still more natural than these. In 
these cases, where chents are extremely exactmg, 
or where for some other reason an extra hght form of 
posHche IS desired, the hair-lace vanety of toupet is 
mdicated. 

Hair-Iace is used prmapally to make hght and 
natural partmgs, but may also be used extensively m 
foundational work. Takmg these methods m order, 
the techmque involved in makmg a parting of hair- 
lace must fct be dealt with, and then aftexwaids the 
more extensive uses of hair-laces will be outimed 

There are two kmds of hair-lace used in po^che. 
VIZ diamond mesh, and Normandy mesh. The first 
of these, as its name imph^, has a diamond-shaped 
m^, whereas the Normandy me^ is composed of 
arcukr interstices, 

A toupet with a hair-iace parting is mounted m 
exactly the same manner a® exjdained m page 58, 
with the easoeptios trf the parting. The gaBoon is 
parsed into poatico ih»i the sAesave places arranged 
a8|WBviow%descraMdaadas8^^ Ifow, 
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position and to preserve the shape of the parting 
space The mount is then braced, covered with gauze, 
and the second galloon added as previously descnbed, 
except over the partmg band. When this has been 
done the gauze net which covers the partmg space is 
completely cut out The diamond mesh hair-lace is 
now placed over this space and fixed temporarily with 
block-points It is then cut mto shape and carefully 
sewn to the inner edges of the galtoon The second 
galloon is now imposed over the first and the whole 
IS neatly stitched down. 

When this is finished take a damp towel and place 
it over the mount and press with a warm iron. The 
parting space should be specially well pressed. 

The mount is now ready for knottmg, which is com- 
menced along the front edge. The rows of knottmg 
are earned transversely from left to right up to the 
parting. Each side is worked to and fro until the 
crown area is reached. The partmg itself is knotted 
last The crown is knotted m a rotary direction and a 
special paragraph on page 66 is devoted to the tech- 
mque required for this, to which the student is refoxed 
A “ y "-shaped piece should be Irft on each side of the 
partmg immedktely in front of the crown point. 

When knotting the parting the implantation is 
wanmenced at the front, or ftnehead d the part- 
ing. Tim hafr b ^enre^ to tlm sfe^ating 
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I iL or so of the frr\n pi., t Tl \ - u tp* d r 
lions pre\ioa^Iv mp^tnr.Hl an "un na iMi li., f 
piece* are treated a* ar i \t( r *ifit r„ j ar n.* ,i:.d 
ai< knotted from side to side tU -pa f narn \ii 
down as the cnmn is approached 
Finallt the parting line it^df t- Kn ‘ted ivtnme 
care being taken to pnt it a ratnr. I af arai ce Tn 
ensure this it i* nett«ar} to ob\iatc a bare, ipin 
parting line, whu h woold appear art ht lal 
The whole of the parting space, wth the tvrtpTion 
of the two middle lines, hating been kuottid a* 
indicated, these two Imes are implanttd m the fnlluvi 
mg manner 

It must be emphasized that it is along thi'-e two 
Imes that the partmg hne itself is made The left side 
is knotted first, but the hair is now knotted m alternate 
meshes and not m every mesh as hitherto. The nght 
side IS similarly treated, the meshes, as they are 
knotted, altematmg with those knotted on the left 
side WTien fimshed, every other hair knotted on the 
left side IS taken over to the nght side of the parting, 
and every other hair knotted on the nght side vs 
taken over to the left side of the partmg 
The partmg thus made is perfectly straight, and 
there does not appear a bare, unsightly hne of scalp 
Thus a natural-lookmg partmg is created, the im- 
plantation of the hair altematmg similarly to the 
natural growth 

The work is then thoroughly combed out and the 
implanted ends pressed with hot pmclung irons 
Afterwards the toupet is dressed out m the desired 
mode. 

To make a toupet— with a hair-lace partmg — of the 
Normandy mesh, the hair is knotted finely mto every 
hole, but the hair is here knotted toward the front, 
except the first three rows, which are knotted in tiie 
transverse manner When neanng the crown all the 
rows of knots should be knotted m a transverse man- 
ner so that each Ime overlaps the previous one. This 
mak« the toupet a veiy natural piece of work It is 
afterwards combed out, prrased with warm irons, and 
dressed out as desired. 

Toupet with Hair -Lace Front 
To make a toupet with a bair-lace front involves a 
method shghtly difierent to any so far explamed. The 
style of toupet most suited to this form of fremt b 
known as a recedmg pompadour. In this mode tl« 
hair IS scarcely visible from the hunt view, b«ng 
brushed back and kept flat to the h^id. The use d 
hair-lace gives the front the requisite %htnj^ and 
fiatn^, a mode anpiBsible with liie lelativeiy heavier 
plkxin-aiged mount. 

The uMsthod of laeasunag is the sums as ejqdiWi 
for the former types of tewpets; bat the wmsw*- 
menfo mast inchufo the area to W amnwi wih the 
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1*1 pkini cvfi.lv and wiih'.uf vtiam la* r thr ir-.i.t »if 
tliep,itt(ni Tilt Mn*iid galU.u 1 - tht,' rwn down, 
tliU- iiii iliv St. tint g til! tilgt H <if tk* l.iif 1,1, . It IS 
th™ Will prt-M'.i with a hi t iioii * vtr a tlamp doth 
Tlie front t-dgi* tf the L.ur-latt niu^t nol howtvir, lie 
covtnd with galloon 

Tilt knotting Mill'll prut tided with hme, Mr.iight 
hair must be used and knotted verv* spaniiglv. Tliere 
are two reasons for this. Tlie first i* that extreme 
lightnes*. Is desind. the second that a toui>et of this 
character is worn oiilv by those ditnts who possess 
hair of a fine texture, and little of that Thus the 
whole toupet must blend and auord with the noimal 
coiffure The hair consequenth will rtquiie to be 
knotted onlv m every two or three meshes, also only 
in every two rir three lines, with but few hairs in the 
requisite meshes The hair is knotted so as to he 
towariLs the crown When the hair lare foundation b 
knotted a smgle hair should be knotted mto every 
medi When finished the toupet is dressed out with 
hot water and placed into the oven to dry. 

When this form of toupet is worn upon the head no 
adhesive should be placed underneath the hair-lace 
front. Fixatives, such as spint gum, can be used with 
safety on the adheuve places protected by oiled-silk 
But if pm is med on hair-iace the foundation will be 
mjured, m addition to which the appearance of the 
toupet will be spoilt by the adhesive showing through. 
A thin layer of joming-paste {special theatncal make- 
up), plac^ along the fm-ehead wiU be found suffioeitl 
to Itold the hsur-lace secumly to the scalp. 

How to Knot ft Crown of Not or Hftir-Lace 
Foundation 

It is necessary to treat the roanufocture of a crown 
as a sepmte item, because wbamtx a crown is 
requirod it is always worked ns the same manner, 
ex^ those portnms at the end of a paring, whidh 
arofontted as described on page ho. B^whencdly 
dn aoia » reqpwed dw low 
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i|m m diameter Next make four "-shaped 
divisions on the pattern to facihtate the shapmg of 
the crown Then place the paper pattern upon the 
wooden block Now take the net, or hair-lace, which- 
ever IS used, and fix it over the pattern The outlmes 
of the work will then be plainly visible and ready for 
the knottmg 

Commence to knot the first row m an angular mode 
to the nght side knot, the next row m an angular 
mode to the left, but only knot the edge to the marked 
line on the one side, leavmg one hole short on the 
other side The knottmg is contmued m the reverse 
way, leavmg m each hne one hole free at alternate ends 
Contmue this process up to withm four holes of the 
crown point This must be knotted straight down, 
where the centre division is thus completed 

Recommence knotting in the outer shape m the 
same angular mode. It will then become obvious why 
single holes that have been left unknotted in alter- 
nate Imes were so left These meshes are now knotted 
with the hair, an expedient designed for overlappmg 
purposes, so that when the hair is finally combed 
through and dressed out it will not show unsightly 
divisions, but will fall mto qmte a natural disposition 

The same method must be adopted with the other 
two divisions, but the four rows of holes at the crown 
pomt must be knotted m a circular manner until the 
crown pomt is reached 

Renewing Old Partings 

Although toupets frequently reqmre repamng it is 
mostly because of spht partmgs It must be remem- 


bered that the parting, especially if made of tuhe or 
hair-lace, is the most vulnerable part of poshche 
Mmor repairs are easily earned out by the mgemous 
poshcheur. Tom nets are simply drawn together and 
remforced by means of pieces of gauze neatly stitched 
underneath Strands of hau are afterwards knotted 
mto the vacant spaces Adhesive places sometimes 
reqmre renewmg with oiled-silk, which is obviously 
a simple matter But the renewal of old or broken 
partmgs calls for greater skill 

The method of procedure m such cases is as follows 
The toupet is first stretched as tightly as possible on 
to a smtable block It is then fixed mto position by 
means of block-pomts If necessary, it should be 
previously cleaned mth. petrol When the toupet is 
satisfactorily secured to the block the hair is combed 
aside and the partmg net carefuUy removed by means 
of a razor blade The hair on the gauze or galloon 
immediately surroundmg the partmg is then also cut 
off to a width of J m or so Any tufts of knotted hair 
that may still be left m are then plucked out and the 
band of the partmg fixed mto position with block- 
pomts This is essential to mamtam the correct shape 
of the partmg. 

The new partmg net or tulle is now placed mto the 
space and neatly sewn down to the galloon The hair 
IS then knotted first on to the gauze, around the part- 
mg, and then to the tulle The knottmg of the parting 
IS earned out exactly m the manner previously 
desenbed for this t57pe of work The toupet is then 
dressed out as desired, and will look as good as 
new 


GENTLEMAN’S WEFT WIG 


The student having traversed necessarily the paths 
and by-ways, as it were, of foundational pastiche, is 
now ready to take the broad highway of wig-makmg. 
The w^, although perhaps the oldest form of poshche, 
IS, nevertheless, in its teclmique the most advanced of 
all the vanous boardwork expedients 
Whether intended for ladies* or gentlemen*s normal 
wear, or for theatneal and stage purposes, the wig 
admits of considerable variation. \TOlst knotted 
wigs are considered to be the acme of perfection — ^and 
the majOTty of wigs for ordinary wear are made on 
this principle— it is essential that the student should 
be acquainted with the techmque mvolved m makmg 
the somewhat old-fashioned weft wig It is better for 
the pasMckmr to be fully tramed, even if he is seldom 
caiM upon to exercise mtm phas^ of Ms art, than to 
be nap]^** when exce|^onal orders come 

Moreover, weft are even nowadays stiU 


the *fl im wlElwer puiqpose it H 


Some 25 or 30 yds of hair weft are needed for makmg 
a gentleman's wig The method of weavmg wig-weft 
has already been described on page 28 The weft 
should be made moderately thick, and must be well 
pressed with hot pmchmg irons previous to cutting 
down. 

The weft havmg been prepared m three pieces from 
three different lengths of hair, is placed m readiness 
A clean mounting block is selected, havmg a arcum- 
ference of |in. more than the head measurement 
required, and is suitably clamped to the bench. 

The measurements of the scalp are taken m the 
maimer described on pages 51 and 52 , these are out- 
hned m pencil on the block, or, better stdl, a paper 
pattern is made and fixed in a proper position to the 
block. 


Now take a stnp of moderately heavy galioon 
and fdace one end of this at the back of the block at 
the left side of the central hne in the me^e of iiie necl;* 
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tt e ieSt hand, follow the patttrr, i? th*' t’aU' n !>, 
where neces'dry with rl>ick-p>..' *- 

Tlie pattern line i' then Pulnwtd r\,r the 

left ear, around the h-ft ttinpL dor isa tjih hnhcdd 
around the right temple, hacK ot tr ’he right • ar ai d 
down the neck to the startirg jwu ♦ Htn* a 1 
pomt IS dn\ en m and the galloon cut o«, Icavir ^ a g .• 'd 
|in to spare for the final sewing down Tlie-e free 
ends are pinched together with the hot iri.n« and 
stitched securely down with needle and silk An ii.nf r 
circle of galloon is now placed arourd the imunifn- 
ence of the head and secured The mount la thtn 
braced in the manner previoudj desenbed f u trail'- 
formations, etc The folds or puckers in the galloon are 
then sewn neatly and flatly down The outer galL lon . 
ha\ing been secured into position, the inner galli ‘ur.'. 
are then correctly positioned as follow ' 

A strip is placed across the top of the head, readuiig 
from the forehead to the nape of the neck This piece 
is secured with block-points, cut off, and sewm down 
to the outer galloon Another piece is placed over the 
top from ear to ear and secured m a similar manner 
Now take a further piece of galloon, pass it under the 
first cross piece over the crown, bringing the ends 
towards the ears This piece is then stitched behind 
the ears to the outer galloon. A further piece of galloon 
may now be placed over the forehead from temple to 
temple as an extra safeguard Fmally a circle of 
galloon IS placed around the crown about zf m from 
the outer edges This crown piece is carefully folded 
to obtam the necessary curve, the folds bemg sewn 
down flat. When these pieces of galloon are fixed extra 
bracings are placed at appropriate pomts. 

A number of springs are now prepared, placed into 
position, and stitched down. The manner of making 
and preparing these springs has already been desenbed 
on pages 41 and 42 Fig. 48 clearly shows how the 
mount should look at this stage 

The mount is now ready to receive the net which 
may be put on m one whole piece, m which case 
several tucks will be necessary to obtam the curves ; 
these tucks must be well sewn down to render the 
job neat and comfortable It will be found better, 
however, to attach the net to the mount in sections, 
Odd pieces of gauze may be thus used up, but good- 
quality net only should be empbyed. As the mount 
IS already divided mto sections by means of the 
variously placed galloons the secticmal system here 
advocated is faohtated. 

The sections of gauze are placed over the appro- 
priate parts and the net sewn down tothemaer^gw 
of the galloon A margin of net sboukl, htwwror. be 
left all round the outer ^es, this maigiois aftenrards 
turned m and secured to the gallet® hy aiwas rrf 
herm^-bone stitchibg. 

The e<%3s of the uMiunt are MXi preeaed hot 


pmcL ’ g IT V .if'ir wlmh it i- tt.ifh ik ihf 

W(f?-1 i." Ti.< Mliitiii fir itif (Ti)WTi, tup, and 
fr iM. .i.u t. < f ' iuj >.>, r th.iti ihi? iw‘d for 

tilt '!(]* ,ii,(iipiik It I Kki-.ibii-, tL*rtinrf, t" }'t> 
p.m tl.t A<lt Li thiio ilitfirtTi’ The roiouT 

aid t f the } nr iwd will »t<> dtiiciiti 

U[".r. !l.< . < a.j !« \i< n igt td th* u.ii.* Whil-I a 
‘•uftii-if’.t qii it.'nvof lull tofoiVKi* a miit must lie 
u-‘d it 1 , ,ilw.ii <I» 'ir.i!»lt, to tiuK" tht W‘ fr-wig as 

hghr .!« j n K UjI, 

lilt* nitiWit briC lh'' haji-wtft h sfwji 

on to tln“ i,(‘ riii siwiiig 1- uiimiitiK (d b hu,d the 
kftiar tin lit t tow of w( ft 1 - M'Wji to thi'Higf s of the 
srallofiu, workrig ’hi- row from tlio h-ft t ir .iround the 
extremt idgt-, to bhiiid tlit nght eir The slioitest 



Fig 4^ JloLM io» ,, 

Vtiir \ti(, 

hair IS, of course, used on this part of the head The 
whole of the back of the head up to the under crown is 
covered as the rows are taken backwards and forwards 
Each row is neatly and securely stitched to the net 
The turnings m the weft should receive special atten- 
tion, for unless these are stitched extra strongly the 
edges will tend to stand up when the wig is worn. 

The angle spaces behind the ears are next filled m, 
making short turns in the weft and sewing the rows 
securely down The sides are now attoid^ to, com- 
mencing to sew the weft for these {arts unme^ti^ 
behmd the ears. Thus omtinuity is establbhed 
between the bade and sides. The sides, being covered, 
only the top front and crown are kit to be done. 

The mtermedsate length of hair is now taken and 
sewn to the net This peot of hur-weft » wed to 
cover the top and fnmt of the head. The method of 
sewing cm this hmr vanes accordmg to the style of 
fitmt disang. the pmeime or akamm d a parthg, 
and the size of the cr o wn. H, for the bent 

leqakas am eaco^ptioaal ieofth of hasr, Hm It li 
adviaaMs to we the loageM hi^ lor ^ 
the intemedwie ienfUt lor the crown. £f, on ^ 
odtar hand the front Mr h to Iw of imcs^ 

ihm lfiaiiiii«i. || &lf tllft MlMi liMiL 

tt • pMiRf h to he worn woht b eiiw to 
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and from the partmg line and not transversely across 
the top, as is usually done In all cases the crown 
piece should be the last to be sewn Where no part- 
mg is required, the hair-weft is sewn on in transverse 
rows, working from the front edge back to the crown 
As the crown is reached the rows are arranged so as to 
leave a circular piece of net upon which subsequently 
the last length of weft is sewn The outhne of the 
circular crown piece made with galloon m the onginal 
mount should be used as a guide for the placing of the 
weft on this part 


How to Make a Weft Parting 

To make a weft parting, first take white cotton on 
a needle, and with this tack an outhne of the partmg 
space That is to say, make two straight lines of 
cotton, tacked mto the net, from the crown to the 
forehead on the side where the partmg is required 
These Imes should be i in apart This space is left 
vacant until the top and front hair has been sewn on 
The hair-weft for these parts is now sewn on, workmg 
m rows from the forehead, backwards and forwards 
between the side hair and the parting space When 
the top and, say, the nght side are completed, the 
weft IS taken to the left side of the partmg space. 
The vacant space between this and the hair previously 
sewn on the left side of the head is then filled in 
Thus the whole of the top, front, sides, and back of 
the head are covered, the partmg space and the 
crown now remam to be covered The partmg is 
next taken, but m no case should a clear and distmct 
p^mg Ime be made All that is needed is a nice 
division of the hair, so made that the foundation is 
always invisible This result is to be obtained m the 
following manner Select a suitable piece of weft, 
the mtermediate length of hair is best, commence 
sewmg this to the net along the whole of the front or 
forehead edge of the partmg space It must be re- 
membered that this space is only i m, m width, and 
that the weft is sewn on in i m, rows. The first row 
having been sewn down, the weft is turned and the 
sa<x>nd row sewn down. Each row is sewn down hori- 
tmtMy m the maimo' indicated, tummg and return- 
ing the weft, thus filling up the partmg space entirely. 
The rows are placed each one behmd the other as 
dosely as pcmble. The sewing proem is contmued 
to and fro untd the crown area is reached and the 
pirting ^ce compteMy filled m. The student may 
wwto rthy it hasbNWneceswy m ordqr to produce 

m ^ sew- 

" 



parting space has been completely filled m the hair is 
divided, or parted, using a comb for this purpose The 
hair IS then brushed right and left of the division thus 
made, and the desired parting obtamed In this way 
a partmg, as true to nature as is possible in wig weft, 
is produced. 

Fmally the crown piece is made. To make a natural- 
lookmg crown reqmres a good deal of ingenuity on 
the part of the student In a natural crown the hair 
is implanted more or less in a rotary fashion The 
weft, therefore, must be similarly disposed In the 
circular space left for the crown piece there are four 
sections or divisions These divisions are determmed 
by the long galloons which, as already indicated, were 
first placed crosswise over the crown (See Fig 48, 
page 63 ) A piece of 
gaUoon was then placed 
around the crown making 
a circle, which circle is 
obviously split up into 
four sections by the cross 
pieces aforementioned 
Into each of these sec- 
tions the weft is sewn 
These quarter sections of 
the crown piece should be 
taken separately one at 
a tune A careful study 
of Fig 49 will indicate 
the correct method of 
sewmg on the crown piece 

hair should be used for this part of the wig The weft 
is sewn to each quarter section in a senes of semicircu- 
lar rows , these are indicated in the diagram by means 
of the dotted Imes It will be seen that the Imes m 
one quarter of the circle run m a different direction 
to the bnes in the opposite quarter Moreover, the 
weft edges do not meet at exact points The pecuhar 
nature of the directions indicated, correctly taken, 
IS necessary to produce the desired "'whirr' to the 
crown piece The covered half shown m the diagram 
clearly demonstrates the effectiveness and natural 
disposition of the hair after the weft has been sewn 
accordmg to the directions given If the method here 
given IS followed exactly to the letter and the quarter 
sections axe carefully filled m, the crown piece will 
appear natural Moreover, the crown will be mcely 
balanced and an exact centre obtained. As each sec- 
tion is completed, and before the next section is 
taken, the root ends of the weft should be well 
pressed with hot pmehing irons This process will 
require to be careMly dona lest the curls or waves 
m toe be desbxg^ s 

toe sewmg of the, centra j 


Fig 49 Weft Crown, 
SHOWING Direction of 
Weft 


Long, or moderately long, 
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and hold the hair firmly back, then damp the weft, 
but not the hair, with a small sponge and thoroughlj" 
press the weft with the hot irons As the pressmg 
proceeds mchne the curls, or waves, towards the front 
and lay the hair flat Thus the wig is pressed and given 
a prelimmary dressmg out at one and the samP, tune 
The edges should receive special attention and be well 
pressed, and, if necessary, a fine row of hair ma y be 
knotted along the extreme edges of the forehead " An 


elastic spnng is finalh placed mside the mount on the 
nape of the neck The degree of tightness required 
must be the prmcipal guide to the -ue and tension of 
the spring 

The wig IS again placed upon the block and dressed 
out Should there be an\ stray ends of hair showing 
these must be tapered off by means of a razor When 
the dressing out is completed the wig is ready for the 
wearer 


GENTLEMAN’S KNOTTED WIG 


To design, construct, and implant a gentleman’s 
knotted wig requires a higher degree of skill than that 
required for makmg a weft wig To produce a natural- 
lookmg wig and one fit for everyday wear it is essential 
to implant the hair m accordance with its normal 
growth A strong but hght foundation upon which the 
hair IS carefully knotted is essential, and in addition to 
this a stnet attention must be paid to detail 

Many wigs, although cleverly knotted and otherwise 
well made, appear "wiggy” when worn on the head 
simply because some detail has been overlooked 
There are many difficulties to be overcome, for ex- 
ample, nature is devoid of hard hair hnes, therefore 
the posticheur must pay careful attention to the edges 
of the wig, and make these look as natural as possible 

The most frequent chents for wigs are those me-n 
who suffer from Atnchia, a hairless condition denoted 
by the entire absence of haur on the scalp, eyebrows 
and beard area Owmg to the absence not only of the 
normal hair, but of the languo, or those downy hairs 
that usually appear around the fringe of the hair fine, 
there inevitably arises a difficult problem for the 
student. The languo hairs usually assist m givmg to 
the natural features the desired softness and bloom of 
health Therefore, when these are absent and to 
obviate a hard severe hne, it becomes nectary to 
knot a row of fine, soft hair along the edges and also 
under the edges of the foundation, espeaally m the 
neck, around the ears, and in the temporal regions. 
In addition to this, careful trimming of the hair that 
is knotted along the inner edges is necessary, this 
diould be done by means of a keen razor blade Only 
by adoptmg expedients such as these can the desired 
naturalness be obtained. 

Bearmg m mmd the need for careful attention to 
such details as above mdicated the student now pro- 
ceeds to construct the wig foundation. 

Accurate measurements are taken m accordance 
with the mstructions given on pages 31 and 52, a paper 
pattern is made, a suitably proportioned Mock is 
selected, and fixed to the b^ch. 

The paper pattern is‘ stdhered to the bkxk, the 



A hght and narrow galloon (J in for preference) is 
next selected, and this is then placed along the edge of 
the pattern in the manner previously desenbed for the 
weft wig mount But, m the present instance, the 
placing of the galloon is commencedin the middle of the 
parting space The galloon is carefully shaped to the 
pattern, folded or tucked where necessary, and fixed 
“ temporanly by means of block-pomts 

l^en the outer galloon, or bmd as it is frequently 
called, has been completely placed, it should follow the 
normal hair hne around the whole arcumferente of 
the head The ear peaks, temples, and forehead curves 
are shaped m a manner similar to that shown in the 
digram on page 63. The inner galloon is now placed 
around the circumference of the head commencing in 
the nape of the neck. This piece is not shaped, but 
simply makes a complete circle of the head, touching 
the outer galloon only at those points where the latter 
converges This inner galloon, therefore, should also 
follow a line similar to that shown in the on 

page 63 A block-pomt is dnven mto the centre of 
the crown, and from this pomt a piece of galloon is 
placed down the middle of the back of the head where 
it IS joined to the galloons on the nape of the neck. 
Then place the end of another piece of galloon over the 
left temple and fasten this end to the outer galloon at 
this pomt. Now brmg this galloon back towards the 
crown and place it around the block-pduit previously 
fixed at that spot. Next brmg the gallocai towards the 
right temple and fix it to the outer galloon at this 
pomt Ihus a “V" shape of galloon has been formed 
on the top of the head The bottom, or pointed end of 
the “ V,” IS then sewn to the straight pace of galkxm 
previously placed up the middle of the back of the 
head, so that m effect a letter "Y" has been made 
with the gallocHi, This comptetes the outhne of the 
mount which now requires braong, 

^eral spnngs are now prepared and iflaoed into 
position. The exact number of lequiied wiB 

depend upon the discretion of the sbrfent, dx» 
ber^ paid to the of the cStert's head a»4 tte 
desired diirahihty of the foarndataa Sfiriiags 

ato jtoced on each aide of tte jparttag, mdeas % tow 
^ f»art% is deEiCKi. when it to si&todi to piase 

«r, 
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two springs crosswise on the mount on the temple 
situate opposite to the partmg side Spnngs should 
also be placed one on each side of the neck 

It will be noticed that the mount here suggested is 
much hghter m construction than the one descnbed 
for a gentleman’s weft ung, and that the gallooned 
crown border is dispensed with Also the galloon here 
used IS decidedly narrower These differences result 
m a hghter foundation, givmg more space and play 
for the net Moreover, greater facihty is obtamed for 
the operation of knottmg 

After the mount has been braced and the spnngs 
fixed into position, it is ready for the net or gauze 
For this type of wig a finely-meshed gauze is desirable 
A suitable piece of gauze is selected, this is then placed 



Fig 50 Sectional Whirl Method of 
Knotting Crown Piece, for Iadies’ 
AND Gentlemen’s Wigs 


over the mount and temporanly fixed mto position by 
means of block-pomts. The gauze may, at the dis- 
CTetion of the student, be attached to the mount 
wholly or m sections. Whichever method is adopted 
the gauze is stitched neatly down to the galloon and is 
sewn along the inner edges of every stnp of galloon. 
It will be necessary to cut the gauze at varrous points 
to obtain the necessary shape. These incisions should 
alwa]^ be made aloii^ the Ime of a galloon and, when 
adjifited, the net edges are sewn down to the galloon. 
The surplus gauze around the outside edge is neatly 
trimmed off, leavmg about for tummg under 
This outside edge is then turned under, sewn down by 
the hemng-bone stitdi, and well pressed with the hot 
itoits. Apieeeofh^-lace,ortulleif preferred, is then 
sewn over the parting space. The edges of this diould 
he dfs^y mid neatly stitched to tiie galloons sur- 
nmwiing the |«rthig 

To oiarefitlT knot the hair dt a gentleman’s mg 
sSffl h The hair must be im- 

{Isafod hi a a«£UiI dhec^ so that senary 



The knotting is commenced m the neck, workmg 
towards the crown piece The top, front and sides are 
afterwards taken and the direction of the hair will 
depend almost entirely upon the position and nature 
of the partmg The partmg is usually left till last, 
but this depends upon the expenence and predilections 
of the posUcheur 

The crown may be knotted immediately after the 
back has been completed or left until last. Many 
poshcheun, however, prefer to knot into the crown 
formation progressively, workmg from the back, sides, 
and top towards the crown, blendmg, as it were, the 
hair piece by piece mto the whirl There are various 
theones as to knottmg a crown piece correctly and 
consequently many methods are suggested Be that 
as it may, no useful purpose would here be secured by 
recapitulatmg a variety of methods, sufl&cient to 
indicate the most practicable and effective of them 

The simplest and quickest method of knottmg the 
crown piece, and one that is most frequently adopted, 
is to first determine the exact centre of the crown 
(which has already been done in the mount above 
descnbed and is at the junction of the piece of 
galloon) , then knot the hair in a senes of circles, 
makmg each succeedmg circle smaller as the centre 
of the crown is reached. Make three or four knots m 
the last circle of aU, and finally place a smgle knot in 
the middle of these and the crown is complete. 

A far more satisfactory, but shghtly more com- 
pheated method, however, is the one now about to be 
descnbed This method, which for the want of a 
better word may be termed the '‘sectional whirl,*' 
IS based upon the idea of a wheel m motion A 
close study of the diagram shown m Fig 50 is necessary 
in order to fully understand the technique mvolved 
The circle itself represents the crown piece , the seven 
curved hnes within the circle represent the sections 
or spokes of the wheel, or whirl 

The particular method to be used for knottmg the 
crown piece must be determmed before the mount is 
made. Then an outline similar to the diagram shown 
an Fig 50 IS drawn on the paper pattern This outhne 
must be sufficiently heavily drawn so that it is visible 
through the meshes of the foundation net. The whirl 
scheme can in this way be followed accurately as the 
knottmg of the crown piece is proceeded with. 

The actual knotting of the crown piece for this 
method is earned out after the rest of the wig has 
been done. The crown sections are then taken and 
knotted, each one in turn The knottmg is com- 
menced at the outer edge— that farthest away from 
the centre of the crown— of the section. The knots 
^uld first be made of the same thickness as those on 
the ^irroTOdmg areas, bnt as the knotting proceeds, 
always keeping withm the curv^ lin^, the toots must 
be mwioished in 4 :^, ^pkefrg a toot in alternate 
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m6sli6s As the 2 .p 6 x of the crown is rcs-clicd s, sing^lo 
hair in each knot will suffice Each section is knotted 
m this way until the whole of the crown piece is 
completed The result will be a mce natural whirl, 
and, moreover, owmg to the fine knotting, the crown 
hair will he down m a tidy manner 

At whatever stage the partmg is knotted, and some 
posticheurs prefer to leave it until the last, espeaal 
care must be exercised for the task Reference has 
already been made to the placmg of the hair-lace, or 
tulle, m the parting space Before commencmg to 
implant the partmg a narrow piece of coloured note- 
paper should be mserted between the hair-lace and the 
gauze There are two reasons for this to show up the 
meshes of the hair-lace more plamly and thus facihtate 
the knottng , to prevent the knottmg hook pir.Vm g up 
the gauze underneath The hair-lace is knotted with 
fine knots, and on the hne of the partmg itself the 
knots are placed alternately. The rows of knottmg 
should alternate so that a bare hne is avoided, one 
knot gomg towards the right and the next towards the 
left, and so on This is a simulation of the natural 
growth of the hair, and so provides a dehghtfully 
natural finish to the wig 

When the wig is finished and removed from the 
block the gauze beneath the partmg space is cut away 
The edges are then neatly sewn down to the galloon 
stnps around the partmg 

Fmally the whole of the work is carefuUy pressed 
with the hot irons, the wig agam placed upon the 
block and dressed out ready for wear 

Mounts without Galloon 

The technique mvolved m making a gentleman’s 
knotted wig havmg been fully desenbed, there remams 
but a bnef reference to other kmds of mounts used for 
gentlemen's wigs 

The mount desenbed above is the galloon-edged net 
or gauze mount Nowadays, for the sake of hghtness, 
these wig mounts are made without galloon Where 
g^oon IS used, ordmary net, or preferably gauze, 
may be employed as a foundation. But to TnaVp a 
foundation without galloon a stiffer type of net is 
advisable. 


In inakmg this mount-as for all the previous forms 
of scalp or wig mounts-the usual prehmmary pro- 
cedure IS adopted First accurate measurements are 
taton, a paper pattern is prepared, the position of the 
parting is marked out and the pattern adhered to the 
block A piece of stiff net is then placed over the 
pattern Md fixed temporanly by means of block- 
pomts Now take a needle filled with silk of a similar 
TO our to the net and msert this m the meshes around 
the edge of the pattern. Commence the insertion in 
the nape of the neck and take the smgle silk m and 
out of ^temate meshes, foUowmg exactly the shape 
mffiTOted by the paper pattern imdemeath. The edge 
IS foUowed completely around the mount, keeping the 
s^ suffiaently tight to ensure the correct shape 
When the entire edge has been thus traversed the silk 
IS taken back over the same ground, but this tim<> it 
IS mserted m the alternate meshes A silk "bmd" is 
thus provided for the foundation m substitution for the 
galloon ordmanly used 

In makmg expensive wigs some posticheurs prefer to 
use several long strands of human hair for the msertion 
of the edges mstead of silk The employment of hair 
for this purpose demands a certam amount of skiU on 
account of its fragile nature Breakages and tangles 
easily occur unless the hair strands are dehcately 
handled 

After the edges have been mserted m the manner 
described, any superfluity of net is trimmed neatly off 
to withm i m of the edge. The mount is then braced 
mto position, extreme care bemg taken not to break 
or stram the meshes of the net The outside edges of 
the net are next turned m and well pressed down with 
hot pmchmg irons 

The edges of the partmg space are also inserted and 
turned m It is advisable to make tackmgs across the 
partmg space to prevent any imdue strain on that 
part Three or four strands of “gut" (of the kmH 
speaally manufactured for w^-nmkers) is advised for 
this purpose, mstead of thread or silk. 

The mount, which when complete should weigh not 
more than ^ oz., is then ready for knottu^. The 
knottmg IS earned out m the manner already desenbed 
for a gentleman’s wig 


LADIES’ WIGS 

Makmg a lady’s wig offers plenty of scope to the effect an unprovement m their personal appKiranoe. 
^shcheur, owmg to the artistry of styles extant It follows from this feet that some ladies' wi^ a» 
Hitherto most of the ladies’ wigs were made from long fitted over the natural (but for the tane incooveiuent) 
ham, but smee the mtroduction of short hair styles, coiffure. Ladies’ wigs, then, are made in a vaiiei^ 
short-haired wigs have become qmte popular styles! {«) long ham— straight, wavy, or cudv; (£1 

Whereas men resort to wigs only uiider the most stogled modes (c) i^e;Ti mS; fe) 

compellmg cmcumstances, such as when suffamg faniy wigs m hm, tmsel, m: feathers, 
from atnchia, or chrome alopecia, many women Whatever siyJe or TOiiety of wig may he 
habitually wear wigs for the sake of fashion, or to tiffi technique mqidred 18 isrvmfeWy the 
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outlined for all wig-makmg As m all other forms of 
posttcke the technique of manufacture falls into two 
categones, namely, weft-hair and knotted hau 
Whichever method is used the work is almost 
identical, whether for ladies’ or gentlemen’s wigs 
The featiues which characterize the vanous types of 
wigs are governed pnncipally by the vanations m the 
reqmrements of the chent Therefore, the mam differ- 
ence between wigs for men and wigs for women is the 
length and texture of the hair used, the final dressmg 
out, and arrangement of the coiffure 
The nature of the measurements required for a lady’s 
wig are identically the same as those specified on pages 
51 and 52 But m those cases where the wig is to be 
worn over the lady’s own coiffure espeaal care must be 
taken to allow for the thickness and natural he of the 
growmg hau Wigs that are worn over a normal head 
of hair sometimes have a tendency to shp back This 
evil can be obviated or rectified by makmg a shght 
addition to the front of the mount 
To achieve this the wig is placed upon the block m 
precisely the position m wbch it was ongmally 
mounted The false front which should be made well 
forward over the front of the block, will be approxi- 
mately i in in depth A piece of galloon is then placed 
along the outhne and the ends sewn to the edge of the 
original forehead piece. A stnp of net is next added, 
sewn down, and edged off with silk The false front 
IS finally knotted so as to conform with the general 
dressmg When the wig is again placed upon the 
scalp it will gnp the forehead more securely than 
hitherto. 

Mounting a Lady’s Wig 
The mountmg of a lady’s wig is earned out m a 
manner identical for the most part to that employed 
for gentlemen’s wigs It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
recapitulate the details already given on pages 65 and 
66 for wig-mounting There are, however, mmor differ- 
ences m certain details , for example, m a gentleman’s 
wig the temples are more prominent , this also apphes 
to the ear peaks. In ladi^’ wigs the temples should 
be Iras perceptible, and the ear peaks entirely dis- 
pensed with. The hind galloon in a lady's wig should, 
therefore, be earned from the ear curves m almost a 
strai^t toe to the upper part of the temples The 
lutes TO less angular, tonforming more to the gentler 
feuBsme curves. Spitoto care is necrarary when 
tto turnings immediately in front of the ears , 
a no rase slimdd these apprar broad and angular. A 
^6^ Bes% tanad gjvto the deared detoacy 
to ti»t part of comes auomid the 

. A itotoit il fo? Jaffies' 

is ^ i siisidi to isto 


made as described on page 61 The piece of galloon 
used on the top and crown of the mount should be 
shaped as a letter “ Y,” in addition to which an extra 
p.ece may be added to secure extra strength This 
extra piece is brought over the top about i| in from 
the forehead galloon, makmg a semicucle, and attached 
to the outer galloon behmd the ears The mount is 
fitted with the necessary spnngs and well braced mto 
position 

In mountmg a wig which is to be worn over the 
lady’s own hair it is advisable to make a galloon-edged 
hole m the mount at the crown A tress of the lady’s 
own hair is brought through this hole when the wig 
IS worn and blended m with the hair of the wig This 
device helps to secure naturalness m the coiffure, and 
also gives a feetog of security to the wearer 

A fine vanety of net should be used for the malfm g 
of a lady’s wig The outer portion of the mount may 
be covered either with stiff net or gauze, according to 
the nature of the wig But to secure hghtness m wear 
and to obtain a natural form of implantation it is 
advisable to use a caul net for the inner, or main por- 
tion, of the wig The caul net is a widely meshed, cap- 
shaped net specially made for ladies’ wigs The crown 
of the net is so designed that its shape can be altered to 
suit the size and conformation of the scalp The caul 
net IS thoroughly and neatly sewn down to the inner 
galloon 

The hair used for ladies’ wigs should be either waved 
or curled , but if straight hair is particularly desired 
this should be of the well-tapered variety. Its length 
will, of course, be determmed by the style of coiffure 
desired, but the longer the hair to be used the more 
pamstakmg the knottmg will have to be 'The danger 
of entangtog or breakmg the dehcate hair strands is 
mcreased with the mcreased lengths used 

Lady’s Weft Wig 

Except where specially ordered, or for stage and 
carnival purposes, it is not usual to manufacture 
ladies’ wigs from hair-weft In cases where a weft 
wig IS desired the technique described on pages 62 to 
65 for gentlemen’s weft wigs should for the most part 
be followed The hair used m this case is, of course, 
longer than that used for gentlemen’s wear A shghtly 
heavier mount will be required for a weft wig, founda- 
tion net bemg used for the whole area mstead of fine 
gauze or caul net Galloon should always be employed 
for a lady’s weft wig, and is arranged m precisely the 
manner dfis<xibed for gentlemen’s weft w^s. For a 
or short-haired wig, the sewmg on of the weft 
is exactly as for a gentlejnan’s weft wig. But where 
loi^ haff is used a sJigJit eban^ in the method of 
m ,tto erewn jpiec© is advisaMe. Instead of 
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to employ the spiral method This is efiected m the 
following manner When the rest of the wig space has 
been filled and only the round crown piece remams, the 
sewmg on of the weft is commenced m the middle of 
the crown The weft is then sewn down in rows, going 
round and round as in a spiral, placing the rows well 
apart The direction followed is similar to that formed 


by a loose watch spring, the work proceeding from the 
centre outwards until the croum-piete area is com- 
pletely filled Special care is necessar\ around the 
edges of a weft wig, so as to obviate the appearance of 
any hard points m the turnings of the ueft If neces- 
sary , a fine row of knotting should be placed along the 
edges of the mount 


LADIES^ KNOTTED WIGS 


The mount for a knotted wig may be prepared with 
or without galloon, as desired Both kinds of mounts 
have been previously described, so that the method 
of preparmg either variety need not here be repeated 

The method of knotting required for ladies' wigs is 
precisely that described on pages 65 to 67 for gentle- 
men's wigs, and on pages 55 to 58 for transformations, 
etc 

If a parting is desired the position is indicated on 
the paper pattern and a partmg space prepared The 
hair-lace, fine tulle, or whatever foundation is used for 
the parting, should be sewn m according to the mstruc- 
tions frequently given before White or flesh-coloured 
galloons may also be employed as desired, also white 
or flesh-coloured tulle, or a special flesh-coloured silk, 
may be used upon which to knot the partmgs Drawn- 
through partings are very popular nowadays for 
ladies' wigs, and these will be referred to later 

The knotting is earned out m the manner already 
desenbed, but the disposition of the hair must be 
determmed by the nature and style of the cotffure 
In any case, fine knotting is desirable for all ladies’ 
wigs, especially around the edges, m front of the ears, 
and m the partmg space A careful study of the 
technique of implantation as explamed m the previous 
pages m relation to the vanous forms of posHche will 
enable the student to satisfactonly execute a lady's 
wig of any conceivable vanety Additional mstruc- 
tions as to the manufacture of two popular modes of 
ladies' wigs here becomes necessary, taking first a 
young lady's wig. 

A Young Lady’s Wig 

This coiffure is usually made m the pompadour 
mode with a few curls at the temples and ears It 
must be made light and rather on the fnzzy side to 


correspond with youthful tresses, beau tv, and general 
appearance 

The foundation should be of ordinarj' net around 
the edges, but caul net below the crown to witlnn i in 
of the neck The hair should be 14 in. taper, and com- 
posed of half wavy and half fnzzy hair and must be 
well mixed 

The final dressing should be such as to produce the 
all-wavy effect, and the ends of the hair should be 
curled It was usual to plait the back hair and use 
a ribbon bow, allowing the ends to fall over the 
shoulders m the neghge mode 

Boudoir “ Coiffure ” 

This form of coiffure was hitherto made with long, 
wavj^, and curly hair, so that the dressmg was made 
long enough to fall over the lady's shoulders when m 
bed, or when receivmg fnends m her boudoir. But of 
recent years many ladies have had them made wholly 
with curls, because this style tends to make a woman 
look considerably younger Moreover, this style of 
wig was useful for a lady to slip on without the trouble 
of dressmg her own hair Boudoir coiffures with long 
hair are mounted with ordinary net m the front and 
caul net at the back, though few are made to-day. 

The long hair should be wavy with curled ends and 
well tapered. The longest hair should not be more than 
22 m , and may be previously permanently waved, 
m which case, after washing it, the posttche should be 
allowed to hang up in the workroom to dry naturally. 

When dressmg this coiffure it is advisable to water- 
wave as much of the hair as possible, formmg the 
waves as near the edge of the block as practicable, then 
finger-wave the ends and pin these to the block with 
toilet pins Or the whole may be taped down, accord- 
ing to the kmd of wave desired 


HOW TO MAKE A DRAWN-THROUGH PARTING 

The parting is the most important section of any sents a distmct advance m the art of makin g parthigs. 
form of wig, tonpet, transformation or fringe-piece. It is specially fevonred faeoiise of its natnml 
Reference has already be«i made to ordinary net ance, which efiect is due to the pccaSar mtaam of 
partmgs, also to the tulle and hair-lace varieties* im^intatm empk^wd m its 
The student will frnd the executm of these compaxa- stated* the dmWB«-thro0g^ fertoig* as Hs 

hvely simpk, provided aiwaj^ that he obtams the name impto* conaisfcs ksotied Wr that i$ Jnemi 
nec«!saiy practice. Tim drawn-tiffoa^ parttoig iq!®cili% this iNm- tw 
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flesh-coloured silk or some other equally natural- 
lookmg matenah so that when the hair is parted 
neither net jior galloon is visible, but instead of which 
there appears a clever simulation of the human scalp 

These partings may be made m any shape, length, or 
width, according to the requirements of the chent 

Many positcheurs prefer to make a drawn-through 
parting entirely separate from the wig itself and fix it 
into position aftenvards When the parting is com- 
pleted it IS sewn into the ordinary parting space 
Should any vacant spaces occur between the ongmal 
wig knotting and the parting they are afterwards 
filled m as required 

To make a drawn-through parting, first cut a paper 
pattern of the parting area and adhere this to the 
block Then select a piece of fine gauze about | m 
wider than the parting space, place this over the 
pattern and fix down with block-pomts Now com- 
mence knottmg hair to this gauze, starting about | m 
from the front of the partmg Knot very finely, one 
or two hairs usually bemg sufficient, in every mesh and 
along every other line until the partmg space is filled 
up. As the strands are knotted the short root ends of 
the hair are carefully tnmmed off short This prevents 
the root ends bemg subsequently drawn through the 
silk 

When the whole of the partmg space has thus been 
firmly knotted the hair is combed towards the front 
Now select a piece of silk or flesh tissue, and cut this 
to the size and shape of the parting space This silk or 
flesh tissue, which is specially manufactured for the 
purpose, can be obtained from almost any of the 
wholesalers or hairdressers* sundnesmen The piece of 
silk IS then placed over the hair already knotted and 
temporarily fixed to the block by means of block- 
points Now comes the most skilful part of the whole 
process, the actual drawing through 

A gauze hook of the finest size must be employed for 
this work The gauze hook is then held m the nght 
hand m an almost perpendicular position. The silk 
tissue IS then pierced by means of the hook, and the 
hair underneath is secured and drawn through the 
hole. Each inoision made by the hook should, of 
course, be made immediately above each piece of 
knotted hair. Speaal care is necessary lest more than 
one piece of hair is caught up and drawn through each 
tvm, and consequently a tear made in the silk The 
proms IS continued m the manner described until the 
whote of the knotted hair underneath has been drawn 
through. The gauzes hcmk must always be held m an 


almost perpendicular position to ensure a neat incision 
and to produce an erect implantation Each hair 
should stand up as erect as is possible, thereby stimu- 
lating the natural growth and disposition of the hair 
strands 

An alternative method, recently introduced, of 
makmg a drawn-through partmg which must now be 
referred to, consists m knottmg and drawmg-through 
m one smgle operation This is earned out as follows 

First the gauze is affixed to the block as mdicated 
m the previous process, and a piece of silk tissue (of 
a like size) is placed over it The silk tissue is secured 
at one end of the gauze by means of block-pomts, 
the remainder bemg left loose to facilitate workmg 
The hair is then knotted to the gauze, commencmg 
at the front edge, by the hair bemg held between the 
silk and the gauze The hook is then mserted through 
the silk into the meshes of the gauze underneath, and 
the hair, which is held between the two matenals 
close to the fixed end of the silk, is knotted to the 
gauze The hair is then drawn-through the silk tis- 
sue as the knot is made, bemg thus secured in one 
movement 

When the drawmg-through process is complete, 
special attention having been paid to the extreme part 
of the partmg, the work is removed from the block 
Any surplus net, or silk, is then trimmed off, leavmg 
an edge of about Jin around the partmg piece This 
edge, which must present a neat appearance, is used 
for the final sewing down of the partmg The partmg 
is sewn mto the partmg space, using neat stitches and 
takmg care to avoid any puckenng of the silk tissue 
Any spaces left between the partmg and the knottmg 
of the wig must be carefully filled in with rows of 
finely knotted hair 

Despite careful workmanship, it is mevitable that 
sometimes the sdk will madvertently be tom or 
frayed Should this occur it is unnecessary^ to entirely 
remake the partmg The top silk tissue is simply but 
carefully puUed off, another piece of silk selected, and 
the drawmg-through recommenced 

When cutting the paper pattern for the drawn- 
through partmg particular care must be taken as to 
the position m which the partmg is eventually to be 
placed If it be a left si4e partmg the pattern must be 
on a certam slant, whereas if it be on the nght side the 
dant will be m the opposite direction If a centre 
partmg is required the front edge should be straight, 
or almost straight, accordmg to the nature of the fore- 
head Ime. 
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NEW METHODS IN ADDING HAIR TO “POSTIGHE” AND IN 
FINISHING PIN-CURLS AND PIX-WA\^S 


No I. Adding Hair to “Postiche.” The modem 
technique of making an addition of hair to a piece of 
positche IS as follows 

Weave the quantity of hair required to its pre- 
scnbed length (preferably flat wett) Press well with 
really hot pmchmg irons, but take care not to scorch. 



Fig 51 Section Divided for Adding Hair 
TO "Postiche” 



Fig 52 New Method of Winding Pin-curls 


(It is always well to fold a piece of paper over the 
weft and press the hair between , this gives the weft 
a nice smooth and evenly flat surface ) Now instead of 
sewmg the weft on to the back galloon, pm the piece of 
postiche the right way up to a malleable block. Divide 
the hair at the mner e^e of the back galloon, which 


can be seen under the foundation net, and comb it 
forward where parted (See Fig 51 ) The hair now 
left is that knotted above the back galloon, w'hich is 
qmte nsible under the net Place the weft on the 
top of that quantity of hair which is left hangmg 
towards the operator, and sew down through the net 



Fig 53 Pin-curl Top Fig, 54 fts-cuRL Top 
(Old Style) (New Style) 


to the inner e(%e of the back galloon. Now comb hack 
over this the hair which was previously larted and 
combed forward A thickened jaece of po^Mte with 
an absolutely invisible addition except fat tl» extra 
heavm^ has been obtamed, which, of cooiBe, was 
the mtentiott. A hairdiesser uiaacquaiatftd with this 
method alwa]® wonders where the haar has been added 
on his first avcounter with this new tedmiqiie. 

No. 2. Pm-<«ris and Aaeat,^i®Qgaad 

efficient way of finMiing off a switdh (see 3* 

32), pin-cnrl <a: pm-wave, fe as foSotra. 

Weave the first I im ve*y iw «» iaw 
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to the required thickness to make a short stem up 
the pm For a pm-wave there should be a longer weft, 
which IS sewn up fairly wide at the start tapering to 
almost nothing until the |in fine weft or ‘‘top row” 
IS reached Insert the pm bend the pomts up tightly 
with phers, and roll the in to its extremity There 
are about 4 or 5 in of silks here hooked upon the 
weaving stick. Take this between the thumb and 
finger of the right hand and put tmce round the pm 
Bring the ends between the end of the weft and the 
pm Now pull the two ends down evenly and tightly 
and tie off with a reef knot (It wiU be necessary, of 
course, to thread a loop of stnng through the pm to 
hang upon the hook and so make a jigger ) With the 
weft for the pin-curl, when cuttmg down from pegs, 
leave a good length of silk to tie round the bottom of 
the pm, which has been turned up about a J m (see 
Fig 52) Twist the weft once round the pm, brmgmg 
it mside the hooked bottom of the pm Now take a 
pair of pliers and clench the upturned part of the pm 
tightly into the weft, and continue to roll tightly 


and firmly to its extremity Loop the stnngs round 
the pm as m the pm-wave, and tie off with a reef 
knot Roll a piece of paper tightly round and pmch 
well with very hot, but not scorchmg, irons The 
operator will marvel at the neatness, and the hair will 
not undo without cuttmg, nor will it easily shde off 
the pm, havmg been rolled closely and firmly There 
IS no stitchmg, and much time is saved (See Figs 53 
and 54 ) Should it be required to shorten the pm it 
is unnecessary to undo the roUmg Simply part the 
hair at the bottom, catch hold of the upturned part 
of the pm with the phers, and holdmg the stem (the 
pm, of course, bemg held by the hook of the wmdmg 
handle) between thumb and finger of the left hand, 
push it up the pm, at the same time puUmg the 
bottom of the pm with the phers, till the amount of 
pm left IS of the required length Cut the surplus off 
the bottom, turn the ends up again m a round hooked 
fashion and reclench The extreme pomts will thus 
clench into the weft Pull the stem down hghtly 
and pinch off as before 


DRESSING OUT “POSTICHE” 


The success of any form of postuhe may be senously 
marred if the final dressmg out is carelessly executed 
Reference has already been made to certam aspects of 
this question, but it is necessary to mdicate in a more 
detailed manner the technique required for the dressmg 
out of fnnges, pompadours, drawn-through partings, 
etc. Further details will be found m Section V, Wavmg 
the Hair, of other methods such as Water-wavmg, and 
m Section VI, Fantasy and Competition Hairdressmg. 
The student is, therefore, referred to pages 268-270 
and to pages 334-353 for this additional mformation. 

How to Water-wave a Transformation with 
AH Weft Hair 

To water-wave this particular type of transforma- 
tion the student has to take into consideration that 
he is working with a weft and not a knotted trans- 
formation. Wfh the knotted variety the hair is very 
dose tr^etber, but with a weft the hair is in s«:tions. 
Ihe best way to water-wave this transfonnation is to 
tlKHOUghly wet the hair first, jdace the comb behind it, 
and puH the hair forward to a pompadour effect. Now 
pit it aside for half an hour, aUowmg the hair to 
ssteate so that it may be waved over the meshes 


toilet pins , contmue combmg, wavmg, and mamtam- 
mg the hair mce and smooth and regular to the 
extreme ends The short hair m front is best curled 
and then pinned down to the block, which method 
will produce nice soft curls, but if it is wound with 
small curlers the hair is apt to be made frizzy and to 
appear very unnatural 

An alternative method of wavmg pompadour trans- 
formations made m the weft style is &st to thoroughly 
comb all the hair forward before wettmg it Then 
turn the foundation over so that the meshes can be 
seen Next place the posttche upon a long fiat cushion 
instead of a head-shaped block Now water-wave it 
as though it were a marteau, and pm the short, curled 
hair as before mdicated 'i^en dry, place the trans- 
formation upon a proper shaped malleable block, but 
place it the right way up this time. Then comb the 
entire transformation into the deared shape, slightly 
damp the hair and place loose tape around it, or, 
alternatively, use large hatpins to keep the waves m 
petition- It is advisable also to use a large veil , care 
diould always be taken to ensure that the waves fit 
into each other at Ihe neck Place mto the oven to 
dry , whm dned, thoroi^Uy comb the hanr into shape, 
aft«s which bco^ n Bttfe MHiamffjm 
and tim jiosfmiw fe '• 


addmg furlher Although 

fteilil be aide to water-mve witimut 
ta|!i% In ^ {httlcsikr wmk tbs use ol tape is adv^ 
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at the parting, as the hair must not he flat to the 
foundation The naturalness of this style of partmg 
IS not only because it simulates the appearance of 
the natural scalp, but also because the hair stands 
erect, exactly as the natural hair does It is this 
attribute of a drawn-through partmg that gives the 
desired youthful appearance to the wearer Therefore, 
when water-waving a fnnge damp the partmg only 
\ ery shghtly, but the rest of the hair is made very wet 

Fust, all the hair must be entuely freed from tangles , 
then place the second finger of the left hand near the 
partmg and shape the first wave , the wave should be 
shghtly narrower at the crown pomt Contmue this 
first wave around the other side, the wave bemg made 
narrower as it reaches the partmg 

This first wave is the most important wave of all , 
it makes or mars the entue natural effect, because the 
succeedmg waves are arranged to conform with it 
Nothmg looks more unnatural than a senes of waves 
gomg round m a too regular mode, hence the need for 
a mcely balanced, but not too formal, first wave 
Havmg thus made the first wave accurately, continue 
the rest of the waves around the head. When first 
attemptmg this work it may be found easier to use tape 
to keep the waves m them places, but once the operator 
becomes more competent only toilet pins will be neces- 
sary. The short hair at the sides, or what is termed the 
underneath hau, is then curled This hau is wetted 
and arranged m small curls The whole is pmned 
down close to the foundation and placed m the oven 
to dry If a deeper wave is desued, take the comb and 
with the coarse teeth push the waves closer up and 
pm them m this position to the block and replace m 
oven to set Arrange the curls so that they follow m 
the same duection as the formation of the waves 

How to Wave a Pompadour 

First see that the hau is entuely free from tangles 
It IS then combed straight back from the forehead and 
a small wave (approximately i m. m width) is made 
next to the forehead. To give a natural effect the 
hau should be waved well back over the head. Keep 
combmg the hau through dunng the process of waifing 
so that it all blends m perfectly right to the end. Then 
proceed to dress the side hau, but see that the wave is 
m hue with the hau over the top Light curls are 
placed so as to come over the cheek towards the fece 
Small curls are made and pinned to the back with 
toilet pins. 

After practice, the student should wave the entire 
front m one section, and when dcang this, after tl» 
first Wave has been made, the comb is thai taken and 
the hair pushed forward It should be posh ed as 
ffflward as posable in order to give ^ stefeed 
ptanpadoar effect so that it wiH stand 
ajNtmng the shape 


Now contmue the wavmg to the extreme ends, 
which may be curled as desued, and plare the pusiiehe 
m the oven to dry When dr\% comb the hair out 
thoroughly and fnzz well at the roots and the re- 
mamder of the hau shghtly Then brush the hau 
back and place the waves mto theu proper order and 
shape. Afterwards take some long hat pins and place 
these at the sides to hold the hau into position. Then 
thorov^hly damp the work and agam place it in the 
oven. When dry, it may be combed and brushed as 
much as desired If properly baked it will retam its 
natural shape and effect Finally, a little bnlhantine 
may be used. 

Water- waving “ Postiche ” 

To water-wave a small pm-curl first fix the curl to a 
malleable head The pins should be inserted one at the 
end of the wue holding the weft, and another where 
the hau is finished winding. Then procure a jug of 
very hot water and comb this through the curl Now 
place the second finger of the left hand flat on 
the hau, holdmg it firmly while combmg towards the 
left or the nght, as the case may be , then place the 
next finger in the wave that has just been made, and 
hold it firmly while combmg out the remaining hau. 

Always be assured that the hau is free from tangle, 
then make the next wave by combing the hau m the 
reverse duection, and so on with each wave 

To Water-wave a “ Marteau ” 

There bemg rather more hau in a marteau than in 
a pm-curl, it is advisable to saturate thoroughly 
before commencing to wave. The marteau is first 
pmned to the malleable head or cushion, hut great 
care must be taken to pm the postiche at each end of 
the foundation, so that it does not move while the 
waving proceeds. 

Commence by combmg the hau down as straight 
as possible Then while holdmg the hau firm, comb 
the hau to the right to form the first wave, afterwards 
to the left to form the second wave, and so on, con- 
tinumg the waving in this altamate way until the 
marteau is finished. 

Before pinaing the waves down, take the coarse 
ade of the comb and push each wave dter to the 
other untii every wave is well pushed up Thism^teis 
tim waves deep ami lastu^ 

Finally, pm the waves ^wn to the malleable head 
mreudiamanddryiRtheoven. mmieemn 

tboros^y dried take it tarn the owm and Ite 
the underneath imir tlnsrcniqi^ but the top hair 
Then dair^ the haft wse mme and |teie 
agak in tim own. to <fty. Wim dry, the heft ft 
ooahhed thnENi^ and the waves ndhriaed. 
A sigid todrft of Idlteifiiw bn added 



SECTION III 

GENTLEMEN’S HAIRDRESSING 


Gentlemen’s hairdressing, contrary to general behef, 
IS far more comprehensive and skilful than mere 
barbenng The gentleman’s hairdresser has for many 
years been designated, somewhat disparagingly it is 
to be feared, the barber, and the ladies’ hand has in 
contradistmction been given the more dignified title 
of hairdresser 

Gentlemen’s hairdressmg comprises much more than 
a knowledge of the practice of shavmg the beard and 
cutting the hair Usmg the word barber m the stnct 
meanmg of the term it is, of course, derived from the 
Latm barba, i e the beard The barber is. therefore, 
he that shaves, or trims, or otherwise attends to the 
beard 

Gentlemen's haurdressmg, however, espeaally m 
these modem and more knowledgeable days, embraces 
not only the technique of shavmg and haircuttmg, 
but mvolves all sorts of extra attentions, such as 
shampooing, smgemg, frictions, electrical and other 
treatments, massage of the skm and scalp. 


feared that many of the lengthy apprenticeships were 
merely subterfuges for extended penods of cheap 
labour, and leammg was consequently a Imgermg 
busmess 

The Young Hairdresser 

Before passmg along to defimte techmque it is 
essential to consider the young hairdresser As m 
every branch of busmess, m the arts and the crafts, 
and m ever3ithmg m this world, the success or failure 
of the student haudresser will depend essentially upon 
himself What matters more than anythmg else is 
the method of approach to the new ]ob, a smcere 
desue for leammg the busmess of the hairdresser is 
essential 

The task must be approached with a will, the will 
to become master of each techmcal phase, never bemg 
content until the whole art is mastered and an expert 
gentleman’s haudresser emerges Stnct attention to 
detail is imperative it will be disastrous for the young 


There is also a considerable amount of art and skill 
required, even more than is generally realized, m the 
elements of shavmg and haucuttmg The really com- 
petent and efSdent gentleman's hand must possess a 
considerable knowledge of the skm and the hair, and 
their stracture and formation 
It is customary in the hairdressing profession, 
mdeed it has been so for centunes, for the potential 
hairdresser to begin his career with gentlemen’s 
haudressmg, and, after becoming well versed m 
that particular branch of the profession, to pass along, 
if he so desires, to ladies' hairdressmg and the higher 
branches, kammg the art of makmg po^che, etc., as 
he goes along. The lad was hitherto usually appren- 
ticed by indenture to a gentlemen's haudresser for a 
penod from three to five years. This practice has, 
however, largely gone by default, and the student is 
referred to Section XXI, General and L^al Informa- 
tion, for particulars of the apprenticeship system and 
the form of mdenture usukly adopted With the 
coming of vanous ^stans of mtensive traming the 
BKue or hss probatKmary pcaiod m a barber's shop 
has b«a dispensed with, a fact which raidm the 


haudresser to thmk, for example, that any one can put 
soap on a man’s face , so they can, perhaps, but not 
correctly, smce even lathenng is an art. The secret of 
a good shave ts in a good lather. 

Scrupulous deanlmess must always be observed m 
regard to everythmg appertammg to gentlemen’s 
haudressmg This, of course, as far as samtation and 
hygiene are concerned, is a matter for the master, but 
the wise operator will co-operate in preservmg deanh- 
ness He will thus he educatmg himself m the prm- 
aples of samtation and hygiene , moreover, he wfil be 
helpmg to preserve his own good health He is a part 
of the general envuomnent Personal deanliness must 
be mamtamed, as it is only by the stnct observance of 
personal deanlmess that the real benefits of samtation 
can be fully secured 

A peailm feature of the gentlemen’s salon is the 
mtermittent nature of the trade. Usually there is 
mudi time to spare durmg the mommgs and after- 
noons, specially m the earher portion of the week. 
Spare tune m tim morning is usually spent in cleanmg 
up: cleanmg the windows, dustmg the fqrmture, 
dustmg and attendu^ to stock, etc , etc., but, 


present secton m Geatlaiiffli's Hairdressu^ of newarthdte, tire probisn that vexed thousands of 
essential importance small baintessets' fe ireur to keep tire learner em- 

& tire felN^ pa^ ^ ofier^ is given an pJoyed daipi® the mfai|' H is no exBg- 
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develop, and it is this early and pernicious influence 
which has caused many potential hairdressers to 
remain gentlemen's hands, or barbers 
The apprentice, or student, as we prefer to call him, 
is strongly advised to turn this dajtime leisure to 
some good account The vmter remembers his own 
apprenticeship days and how he managed to use pro- 
fitably this enforced leisure The student is recom- 
mended to avail himself of the opportunity offered, 
and to act upon the advice, bom of expenence, here 
offered Apart from the necessity of maintammg 
cleanhness and tidmess, the student can use some of 
the time by makmg a study of stock-keeping and stock- 
taking Most salons carry a fair stock of toilet 
sundnes, and the master w’lll appreciate the lad who 
lakes an mterest in the stock The stock should be 
regularly dusted, arranged and displayed The articles 
can be memonzed, the kmd and number of each hne, 
how many of each there are in stock, a note of which 
particular hne sells best can be kept, and so on. He 
should ask permission of his employer to keep a stock 
book, into which every hne m stock, its number and 
pnce, etc , are entered Most employers are willing to 
meet this request, and to supply the book Then a 
regular stock-taking should be earned out, and this 
can be done by the student He will thus provide 
himself with a foundation of sound knowledge as far 
as stock-keepmg and stock-taking are concerned — a 
knowledge which will prove useful m later years 
Then, if the making of poshche is not ordmanly a 
part of the business, he should ask his employer’s 
permission to have a work-bench, whereupon he can 
obtain some practice in the art of makmg positche 
The student is referred to Section II, Boardw'ork or 
Postiche, for the necessary mstruction for making all 
forms of postiche If the employer has the requisite 
knowledge, then the task will be rendered even more 
simple, but m any case, the tune spent in thus practis- 
ing wiH be for the student’s benefit The majonty of 
employers are doubtless wilhng to co-operate with re- 
gard to the purchase of the necessary boardwork tools, 
real and false hair Thus by the aid of the instructions 
given in the section dealing with posttche, the work- 
bench, tools, and hair the student will be able to 
turn many otherwise idle hours to good account 
Then, m addition to the stock-takmg, etc , and the 
makmg of posttche, as mdicated above, the student 
should utito every opportunity for study, reading 
textbooks, such as the present work, and endeavouimg 
in evay way to increase his knowledge. 

The schools, academies, and other cla®es m hair- 
dtessing will also affcad additional ofqjortunities for 
learamg the higher branches hairdresting, and 
^able tiie student to obtain the necessary practice. 
Sms of tlawe my possil^y be held in the day- 
, ^ tet, the n«n» have 



expressed themselves willing to grant time off in order 
that the apprentice, or student, mav attend, sav, the 
local technical school for tuition m the higher branches 
of hairdressing It is highly desiiable that the student 
should make every endeavour to fill in profitably the 
gaps between those penodical rushes peculiar to 
gentlemen’s salons 

Deportment and Address 

The question of deportment and addre^-- naturaliv 
arises m reference to the instruction of a young hair- 
dresser Kot only must the student be clean and in- 
dustnous, but he must have cnrrwt dipoitmtiu and 
a good address He must, of course, be clothed suit- 
ably, and he will be required to wear a salon mat. 
This garment may be wholly white, or white with 
coloured faemgs, collars, cuffs, etc , or it may b<* 
whoUy black or grey The exact style and colour w'lll 
largely depend upon the wishes and fancies of a 
particular employer 

But the salon coat is not the only garment to take 
into consideration The student must always observe 
a sense of correctness in his general appearance. His 
ordmary clothes should accord with the general tenor 
of the profession , that is to say, whilst avoiding the 
severe, he must dress neatly, always avoidmg the 
flamboyant. A clean collar and neatly arranged neck- 
tie IS important , clean shoes, and tidv , well-attended 
hair, are important details Nothmg, for example, 
looks worse than a dirty looking, frayed-out pau: of 
trousers showing beneath the cleanest salon coat 
It must be remembered that the waiting clients axe 
able to, and contmually do, observe these things 

The student must deport himseli always with care, 
yet with ease. So much depends upon the way the 
cheat IS approached. Good workmanship, for example, 
may not be accorded its due because of a wroni^ul 
approach, or an objectionable general manner on the 
part of the hairdresser. 

The garrulous barber, the butt of the music hall 
comedian and the comic papers, represents a type of 
hairdresser now practically extmet. The student will 
be well advised to avoid the temptation to talk too 
much. Ihe art of conversation is one not easily learnt. 
The hairdresser should, because of the nature of his 
work, be a student of human nature, a {Mosopher, 
and a fnend to his clients. Yet undue intimacy or 
famihanty must be avoided. Ihs student is advised 
to read g^ books, to follow mtelhgentiy the news in 
the newspapers, so that he may able to discuss 
with Ms dient not only qtsestkms, but titiogs 
which are mtm impcartaiit and fandaaKtntal. The 
art of good ctmvasation is tme to be carefully cul- 
tivated. 

Tim iudNhesser must be bnmess-like, bat wt 
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he aftect a careless or indifferent manner as if to sug- How to Meet the Situation 

gesta ‘*takeitorlea\eit" attitude He must, on the The situation can be met, not by attempting to 

other hand, avoid the dogmatic attitude, e\en m sweep back the sea, but by harnessing the tides for 
regard to his own work Thus he must not convey to our own advantage If a man wants to shave himself, 
the client an impression that he, the student, thinks or a woman wishes to shampoo herself, let them do so, 
he IS the only hairdresser m the town who knows his but they both will, of necessity, have to go to their 
job He must, however, be persuasive, but not carry hairdressers for haircutting Tins should be made so 
suavity of manner to the extent of cringing attractive that they will continue their custom and 

The first operation, the first step on the road to occasionally indulge in the luxury of being shaved or 

hairdressing, is the relativel} simple one of shavmg shampooed 

This operation is, however, not so simple as it looks, Again, if the male will shave himself, the wise hair- 
especially if earned out as it should be Shaving is dresser will act as his supplier He will sell razors, 
nowadays a rarer performance than hitherto, as far blades, soaps, strops, antiseptics, etc , etc In this 
as the hairdresser is concerned The practice of self- way much can be done to atone for the loss of shaving 
shavmg has m recent vears mcreased by leaps and But why not extend knowledge of hairdressers and 
bounds Nevertheless, there is quite a lot of sha\ung let them become beauty speciahsts for gentlemen^ 
done in hairdressing salons even now Many clients 

will use the hairdresser for special shaves for important Beauty Culture for Gentlemen 

occasions, etc The problem of the self-shaver calls Hairdressing has now entered upon a new phase of 

for some attention m a work of this kmd development on the gentlemen's side In times past 

gentlemen's hairdressers were mere haircutters and 
The Self-shaver and the Hairdresser shavers Now many are merely haircutters The mere 


Frankly, the self-shaver has been m existence for a 
long time — centuries perhaps It is not the self-shaver 
that is new, but the growth m the number of self- 
shavers Let this fundamental fact be reahzed 

Now the reasons for the growth of self-shavmg can 
be briefly stated under six heads — 

1 The purely personal nature of the operation, 
e g most mdividuals generally do their own chiropody, 
bathmg, and grooming These attentions are natur- 
ally of a personal character, so is shaving 

2 The progress of invention and mechanical con- 
trivances safety razors, the improvement m ordinary 
razors and strops, and the advertising and display 
of them with concomitant articles such as soaps, 
creams, powders, etc 

3. The modem spmt of saving time— with its con- 
sequent aversion to a wait in the barber's shop — due to 

(a) Economic reasons, 

{6) The passion for rush and go. 

4. The suspicion which has gradually but surely 
grown up against barbers' shops. ''Foul shaves" and 
some medical men's prejudices have helped to foster 
this 

5. The failure of the hairdresang trade to adapt 
itself to modem conditions and requirements of Me 
and labour, such as a code of sanitation, scrapulous 
desmioKffis of ^tabMunents; also the ^owth of an 
inmpprenticed dass of barber uibich tends to kdl the 
artist aiKl crefteiasai, 

& Tbk3?eami9it£^edin^ jmdinclt^^ 


haircutter will assuredly die out The gentlemen’s 
hairdresser of to-day must cease to wail at the loss of 
shaving But what of the higher branches of gentle- 
men’s hairdressing, the art of shampooing — ^wet and 
dry— oil shampoos, factions and massages of the scalp, 
face massage, treatments for the skm, the scalp, and 
the hair ? Hairdressers must become beauty speaahsts 
to gentlemen as well as to ladies. The self-shaver need 
be no menace if hairdressers are progressive The 
evolution of the hairdressmg craft must be understood 
and craftsmen must be educated accordmgly 

The modem spmt of time-saving will develop, but 
let hairdressers show that it is not a waste of time to 
wait in good company, in a mce establishment, scienti- 
fically run, listening to good conversation, having a 
good shave by a good barber, who has served a good 
apprenticeship, and who understands the psychology 
of his chent, and is well versed m hterary, saentific, 
and philosophical thought. All these things are neces- 
sary to run a shop properly. With the general shorten- 
ing of hours of labour more leisure will accrue to both 
the hairdresser and the chent Hairdressers should be 
able to talk of more than boiong, racmg, and cup-ties , 
they should be masters of the arts of conversation and 
dialectic. 

Hairdre^rs have been looked down upon There 
must be reasons for this ; the haixdressa: can eradicate 
than The cheat loofai upon haircutting and shaving 
as a necessary nuisance; let him be shown that it is a 
pteasuiahie luxury to which he will look fcoward. 

In cmidnakm, dients must be ^wn that the hair- 


tm, ie, that tbe rise M the s^-shawnr Is a 


is an essential, a necessary part M his life. 
If .hairebiessms educate tbeifseb^ and.ti^ 
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hairdresser He w ill be an artist nn^ lur 4a d d» a\ i 
upon as '*onh a barber ” 

Hairdressing Go\mis, Salon Coats, etc. 

The need for haird^cs^ irg guui or u \f r-, to pio- 
tect client^, from hair clipping-, » i 1 i*ut r, » 1 ard 
lotion, Is nb\ laus 

First there wilitM- utf dtd -.ha\ i .g -q’ure-, that i- to 
say, square pieces of piattrul nutk 
to protect the client s clotht- uiubt he i- being bleated 
These cotter? are usuallt made of print, a duuMe 
form of calico fabric with d» coratue \ use- 

ful si?e for these square^ i- i \d ^.juaie fur taeh 
Experience prc.ves. that a good quality print, ni pink 
or pale blue pm-btnpe, the beat fui evert dai, u-o 
The hairdresser \\ill need a g«<od of thtv , d-, it 
will bi ncetNsart to liav e clean oiitb t vir^ dav I ht 
square^ are placed tner thi front of lie clunt, am! a 
clean shaving to\\( I is pUcid over the <i<}uare Utar tie 
neck, and liglitlv turkt d in 

Hairdiessmg govviis v\ill also 1 h riqiurtd, and are 
usually made of ntlier white dull nr mlcmnd print 
calico It IS desirable that the gowns should be of a 
umfurm colour Nothing hiuks worse tlian a vane- 
gated assortment of colour^ 1 Jierefnre all the gnwn» 
in use should be cither white, pmk, blue, or whatevtr 
particular colour is preferred, but these should lx* 
uniform in colour and design The gowns mostly 
favoured b} the clients are those with sleeves, this 
kind enables the cheat to read in comfort without 
unduly disarranging the gown It is essential that a 
suitable material be used m the manufacture of hmr- 
dressing gowns, as a soft, woolly material is bound to 
collect and hold the short bristly hairs Thus print 
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toHibim with Duuhirr, aud tKo o, snuie 

uuiformitv without nhu oi indi\idualU\ 

Ihe sdiue jumciplt inunt applv to ilu hm<K and 
uihtr appuitt namt s n«^nl fh»M diouM h of nra- 
fonn si/e, shaj.^ and tolom Tli* mIou will fluN !k* 
given a distimtni ap|warann iht majotiiv of 
ilients picfer a latam staiidardi/ation Ibeu must 
alst) br method, t.uh duur, oi tubitle, must b* pro- 
vided With adequate accommodation for towels, 
cloths, gowns tU Then should nevir b« any need 
for rushing hither and ihitkr for, st\ , a ikan cloth or 
a clean towel 

Ihe student is referred to beetjon XXIII, Designing 
and Fitting Hairdressing Salons, lor further details 
of these and other matters regarding the prcqxir 
fitting and arrangement of salon appurtenanc ts 


THE ORIGIN OF SHAVING 


Those who attempt to trace back the ongin of our 
common customs and practices will soon become 
aware that difficulties meet them on evoy hand 
Habits, which at fost sight appear so natural and 
simple m their beginning, have very often a diverse 
and complex origin, the solution of which is, by no 
means, so easy as it appears If we were to put, for 
example, the question “Why do men shave the 
answer would seem to be so obvious as to ment no 
rejrfy Men shave for aesthetic reasons, it might be 
said There is, however, more in our simple question 
than cHie might think; for while men shave because 
It IS the custoin to do so, shavmg owes its real origin 
to religious and superstitious practices all over the 
world as troll Shaving, either of the face or of the 
head, was not always a voluntary act; it hasbeanea- 
foroedl:ykw'inEnglaand,aswdlasdb«wh(#e. OwMsh- 
ness and vanity, timfore, are isft the »de reasons 
te a "ctean dsave*'; the i»l «»igiii« He dse|!er. 


Before glancmg at some of the methods in vc^ue 
it may be interesting to mention tlial one of our 
greatest anatomists. Sir Arthur Keith, F R S., has 
pxnntcd out that the skin, over the chin, has a curious, 
muscle which acts uprei it, the so><aUed “shaving 
muscle,” because it is employed to steady the don 
of the chin against the razor, a most remarkable 
instance of that adaptability which we meet when 
we inquire into Nature’s ways. 

Fon^ races always bring diai^ of custom wlreo 
pearefttl os war-like conquaits are made. Is Eng* 
land, suice the Norman C^uat and in coosequaKe 
of it, hair ftiaitions hawe dutuged repeatedUy. Whe n 
Cassar landed m Bntain be {mind that the natiwH. 
wore so hair at all, eaeoqit on the np^ lip. Hwrold 
nod his mm had fheft “ rei^Mid,*' as the Saw o w - 

hspned it, an m^prendon no longer hi nse, eamiit fat a 
ipnMdve lenM and by the himster. M n fader 
imdoi Mi ba«ds srare leoen, if elm is 
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efBgies of our kings During the reign of Henry VIII 
the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn prohibited wearers 
of beards from sittmg unless they paid certain penal- 
ties Queen Bess went ‘'one better ” In her reign a 
law was passed to the effect that the wearer of a 
beard of more than tw^o weeks’ growth should be 
taxed according to his station in life, a man in a 
lowly position was mulcted to the extent of 3s 4d 
per annum for growing whiskers ^ So taken was 
Peter the Great with this enactment that he intro- 
duced the law into Russia Again, m Ireland, it was 
enacted that, in order to be recognized as an English- 
man, a man must have all hair above the mouth 
shaven, and this law actually remained in force for 
two hundred years • 

Among the Spaniards of the eighteenth century it 
became the custom to shave off the beard, as the kmg 
himself, Philip V, was unable to grow one On the 
other hand, the French, during the reign of Francis I, 
wore beards in imitation of their kmg, who allowed 
the hair to grow to hide a scar on his chin Even 
to-day fashion still follows the Court Yet, one hun- 
dred years later, in the time of Louis XIII, beards 
were not worn out of regard for the king, who, like 
the Spanish monarch, was unable to cultivate one 
It had been the custom m France to place three hairs 
from the king’s beard under the royal seal, by being 
mixed with the wax they were supposed to add 
greater security to the fulfilment of the document 
itself, by giving a kind of religious or superstitious 
sanction to its contents The beard was regarded as 
a sacred thing, m the East, it wnll be remembered, 
men still swear by their beards 

If we turn to countries outside Europe we find 
some mterestmg customs in vogue, or which were m 
vogue until very recently In Egypt, for example, 
the moustache is never shaved, although all hair on 
the head is removed except a small tuft on the crown 
As soon as a boy arnves at the age of two or three 
years, sometimes earlier, the head is shaven, with the 
exception of the little tuft already mentioned, and a 
similar one over the forehead A goat is slam, gen- 
erally at the tomb of a saint, and friends are invited 
to a feast. The Romans regarded the custom of 
shavmg as a religious nte, it marked the entry mto 
manhood 

In Morocco to-day the religious element is always 
present; m the wedding ceremony the hair of the 
brid^oom is shaven from his head, while musicians 
play outside the mosque m which the ceremony is 
taking place. The shaven tour is put mside the old 
clothes of the grocmi, and these am handed to his 
mother^ vdio puts them into a kerdiief and crnnes 
tl^ on im ImM as if the bundte ware a baby* 
The devd m wtoa peoide get mmmA 

in Mmmm. Unte to ateto otenmd iimM 


would be no peace between man and wife Later on 
the bndegroom must step three times over the bundle 
to counteract other evil influences 
In India it is the practice to shave off every hair 
of the body, except that of the eyebrows This is 
done not only on the wedding day but on other 
solemn occasions as well When a Hindu visits a 
sacred place he always removes the hair from his 
body, after which he bathes himself In Southern 
India, on the other hand, the hair on the head and 
face IS shaved off only at funerals 
There is something dangerous about the hair m 
every part of the globe In Africa no native would 
dare shave himself in the presence of anyone who owed 
him a grudge because ill-luck would befall him In 
the same continent, mothers who lose their children 
shave one side of their heads, while the men go un- 
shaven for forty days after a death In Nigeria it is 
very dangerous to shave on a Sunday, if a woman 
did so her husband would die All through primitive 
life we find that the act of one person, which is re- 
garded as bemg wrong, has an adverse influence upon 
another There is a connection between these savage 
ntes and the old Enghsh superstition or religious 
custom, call it what we will, which held that — 

It was better you were never born 
Than on the Sabbath pare hair or horn 

The head has often been shaven of hair as a punish- 
ment We may recall that, under the Czars, convicts 
had their heads shaven if they attempted to escape 
In India to-day women breakmg the seventh com- 
mandment have their heads denuded of hair 
As previously indicated, the ongin of the “shave” 
is not to be found in the idea of cleanliness, but in 
other and more mystenous practices Superstition 
IS at the bottom of it all In Africa, for mstance, it 
is not the barber but the undertaker who does the 
shavmg When a death takes place that functionary 
shaves the heads of the mourners, and then he con- 
signs the hair to the flames If that hair were not 
destroyed, an evil-minded person could bnng harm 
to those who mourned 

Yet we are told that hair is shaven sometimes for 
the sake of cleanlmess In Bntish Central Africa the 
heads of little children are shaven by the mother, who 
sits with the child m front of her The head of the 
youngster is plastered with grease, and then scraped 
from the nape of the neck forward and upward, a 
flat piece of iron bemg used as a razor. Having 
finished the child’s head, she shaves off the eyebrows 
m the same rough manner In another part children 
are made to look like poodles The shaving is done 
with a piece of glass, no soap of any kind being used, 
yet they nevar aimplain of pam. ' 

Thus it appears that shaving, dthm of the head or 
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of the beard, is a \ery old nte which reaches far back 
m man’s history , and has a meaning far more signi- 
ficant than IS to be accounted for on the grounds of 
mere fashion or utihty It has e\er been tlie custom 
to remo\e hair from the human body, and that cus- 


tom hasv hrm ui Uf nne 

thing vie nuv be certain- men ,ind %onini Temo\e(l 
their hair m the ni'.t |hicr for reason*? 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SHAVING 


Before the actual operation of shaving the beard js 
proceeded with it is necessary to deal with the tf«jk 
required for such a process, to explain the vanety of 
such tools, and to suggest the uses of each , also to 
give advice as to choice of proper tools, the mainten- 
ance and care of them, the technique of producing a 


shaving idge to tin razor, flie ku.d- -if hora’s in 
exi'teiifp, ami lh» vuntius nittlKtd- <d scdting and 
stropping razor-, etc Then the problem of lathering 
brushfi, which tvpit* of bru-h lo U'-e and how to U'-e if, 
and the hiest kind of viap to einplov, eti , will be 
considered 


TOOLS REQUIRED FOR SHAVING 


The principal tool required for the operation uf 
shaving is, of course, the razor Unless the student 
understands razors and their management he can 
never hope to become an expert shaver The razor, 
as we know it to-day, has evolved from the very crude 
shaving tools of prehistoric times Stone, flints, wood, 
bone, and metal have at vanous periods been used for 
the manufacture of razors. The modem razor is a 
product of steel, enclosed m a handle of bone, vulcanite, 
celluloid, wood, or some other suitable comixiund 
matenal 

As already indicated, the practice of shaving has at 
vanous times played an important part as a religious 
nte, and it is probable that the metal-bladed razor 
dates back to the time when metal tools and devices 
were first introduced. Owing to the importance of the 
act of shaving it tvas only natural that the razor should 
be one of the earliest of the metal tools. The earliest 
examples were short, clumsy lumps of metal, appar- 
ently a mixture of copper with some harder met,d, 
and were very thick and sohd. The settmg of these 
ancient razors was probably achieved by hammering 
the metal down until a sufficiently fine edge was 
obtained The razor has developed but vety slowly 
during the centunes, and the solid form of blade held 
its own until something over half a century ago. The 
sohd razor of the nmeteenth century was, however, 
much improved m weight and finish, upon the eailier 
models. 

{a) Hollow-Ground Razors 

The introduction of the half-hollow-ground razor 
m the ’eighties represented a step forward in razor 
manufacture, and this form of gnndmg was much 
appreciated by the hairdressers of tlmt penoA Tl^ 
haif-hoEow, as its name implies, was a razor, the bladte 
of which was ground slightly concave or half-holfow* 
The blade was m consequence thJniier and in 
we^t than the oM-fashioned sold modek Its 


cutting propen-itRs were cnhancf’d and the *.etting of 
the blade made quicker and easier 

Razor manufacturers soon impiuvid ujxm the half- 
hoUuw-ground blade, which w’as followed by the fnlh 
hollow “ground razor The hollow-ground nujdel is the 
one most favoured to-day, and, provided that the 
steel is of gmjd quality, well tempered, and the blade 
nicelv balanced, there is no better shaving tool for 
professional or private use There are several varieties 
and makes of hollow-ground razors, the most useful 
bemg the German hollow -ground, the English hollow- 
ground, the American hollow -ground, the Sw^edisli 
thin-bladed razor, and the French razor. The Sw^edish 
razor is a compromise between the sohd and the 
hollow-ground, and is* made m two parts, a thm stnp 
of steel fixed into a grooved mckel top Some kinds 
have a small screw* situated at the extreme end of the 
razor, which, when loosened, enables the blade to be 
removed for cleaning or grinding. The Swedish razor 
IS, however, not recommended for general salon use 

The French razor is, properly speaking, a baU- 
hoUow bladed tool made oi soft steel, about which tool 
more will be said presently. 

The German and the En^sh hollow-ground razors 
are decidedly the best , as a matter of fact, experience 
proves that a Sheffield steel blade, ground by the 
German method, is the most durable and practicable 
shavmg tool yet evolved. 

Vanous makes of Ml-hoUow-ground razors vary 
only m non-essential details, but eadi has certam 
chaiactenstics common to aU. All the best razors are 
made of steel, specially bard«t«!d, tempered, and 
ground as thin as is coo^stent with pem^kaidtty. 
But no two razom am alike ; the iirteel varies in <|uaJlty, 
the hardness and tmUper varies, and tine gnodsig, 
even m laians aude hy the maiu^sctuser, 
varies tmendoml^. Ea^ laicif ha s a natme td its 
own. and ft Js tide {wimlkur lacA tW 
sMft of afl* t a ke iiilo o os M Mftn ftiBis, Idbe ntsoc snsiy, 
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for example, be soft all through, or hard all through, 
or a mixture of softness and hardness in the same 
blade Steel is composed of tiny molecules of metal 
which may dijBEer m texture and consequently vary m 
temper m the same blade If the student examines 
several razors closely he wiU notice a considerable 
difierence between the metal of the different blades 
Some are tight in fibre, others are loose, and hair- 
dresserss of expenence are able to detect these 
differences by merely feelmg the blades with their 
fingers 

The of the razor varies, some blades, if 

caught on the edge of the finger nail will rmg clear, 
others will sound '' tinn^ ’* The flexibility of the blades 
\a11e3 with diffeient razors, some are dangerously 
bnttle, others are pliable and smooth in action 

If the student holds the hollow-ground blade a 
few inches m front of his e5’es, allowmg the hght to 
play evenly upon it, he wiU notice a ndge running 
the whole length of the blade This ndge runs parallel 
with the extreme edge of the blade, and is usually 
placed about J m from the said edge The ndge shows 
where the hollowing was left off , thus, the nearer this 
ndge IS to the edge, the thmner the shavmg edge 
becomes The ndge should not, if the razor is well 
ground, vary in width, but frequently it will be found 
to vary m depth, and consequently when the razor is 
set the edge will vary m consistency, and will thus be 
unsatisfactory in use. If the student takes another 
look at his razor, this time end on, he may notice that 
the i m shavmg edge from the ndge already spoken 
of is uneven, and perhaps thickened nght up to the 
edge, or vtce vma nght up to the ndge 

When choosmg a razor for salon use all these 
points have to be taken into consideration, and the 
blade chosen should be evenly ground, should rmg 
well, and also be phable when handled. ITieedgeofthe 
razor, when new, is extremely fine The first settmg 
may conceivably improve the edge, but with each sub- 
sequent settmg the blade will become thicker The 
steel will wear down, the edge will giaduaUy get nearer 
to the back of the razor, and the cutting angle will 
consequently vary, 

A good hollow-ground razor should last for very 
many years. It wffl need occasional and careful set- 
ting, and must be correctly stropped, about which 
points more wiU be said presently, A razor must be 
nursed, and its mdividuahty and temper must be 
thoroughly understcxjd by the student if he 4 mm 
to become expert m its use. He wQI need at least 
toree good tmm, and provided reasonable care and 
attenttoisbestowedupon three tasKiiBou^t 

to te: a pod raiftew abmit im ymm. The nmt 
imd ffp&atie ^ o( mm for salon 
im h 11m im weinm 

m tie ids 


to use his razors, or for that matter any of his tools 
The razor should be jealously guarded 

(b) French Razors 

The French razor has had quite a vogue amongst 
hairdressers for the past thirty-five years or so It is, 
stnctly speakmg, a half-hollow-ground razor There 
are, however, many kinds of French razors on the 
market, varying m size, weight, and thickness, and 
ranging m grind from approximately a half-hollow 
blade to the more sohd style 
French razors, as their name imphes, were mtroduced 
originally m France, and for years have been used 
by the hairdressers of that country Many Enghsh 
hairdressers have, however, more recently adopted 
French razors for salon use These razors are smaller 
m size than either the old-fashioned solid razor or the 
modem hollow-ground blade They are also manu- 
factured from a softer grade of steel, and consequently 
require a different method of stroppmg, setting, and 
gnndmg In use, French razors are soft and smooth 
to the face, and noiseless to the ear This absence of 
'*nng,'* or rattle, when shaving, makes their use popu- 
lar to both the hairdresser and the chent The cuttmg 
properties of the French razor blade are characterized 
mamly by the velvety shavmg edge and the short 
strokes required comfortably to remove the beard 
French razors seldom require settmg on the hone 
after the manner m vogue for hollow-ground razors 
Indeed, it is usually claimed that French razors never 
require setting, the edge being mamtained in good con- 
dition by means of a special method of stroppmg, and 
that occasional gnndmg only is necessary, although 
the grmd should be of a special form, namely, a 
French gnnd In practice, however, the theory that 
French razors should never be “honed'' breaks down, 
and most hairdressers find it necessary to preserve the 
edge by resorting to a shght settmg on a Belgian hone 
The technique of razor setting will follow a httle later 
m this section, and instructions for settmg French 
razors will be included there 
There are at least six standard forms of gnndmg, 
and French razors should be ground m accordance 
with the half-hollow pnnciple of the tool The student 
will, perhaps, understand this pomt better if the 
vancus forms of gnndmg are speafied and a correct 
discnmmation between the forms is made as follows 
(i) The flat, or wedge, grmd for old-fashioned sohd 
razors, (z) The German grind, which produces a fuU- 
hoHow blade that rings, and apphes to the modem 
hollow-ground razor. (3) The Swiss gnnd, a form of 
grmding where the blade is almost jflat, the edge only 
being tapered. Tins grind 1$ specially suited for Swiss 
tmm, as above indicated. {4) The Frmich gnnd is 
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concavity is given to the blade. Thus it mav he cor- 
rectly descnbed as a slight or half -hoUuw grind 5 rh«' 
Vienna grind, which form of g-inding is a ntutnre uf 
the Gorman and French methods The edge f r. idureii 
IS not so thm and nng-like as the German, hut is 
decidedly thinner than the French It !■-, thereF^i , 
relatively speakmg, a three-quarter hi>!lo\v 6; The 
London grmd, this grind a special product of the 
London gnnders, and one much favound bv E ighsh 
hairdressers The etlect of the London grind i' to 
produce a gradually tapered blade from just below the 
back projt ction down to the edge Th-re is, tlu r< n ire, 
no ndge as in a hollow -giound razor, neither i-- there 
the extreme thmning produced by the Vienna method 
The London ground blade is rather more tapered tlian 
hollowed, and y^et it is thinner than the orthodox 
French gnnd. It may, therefore, be desenbed as a 
half-hollow gnnd, but so tapered towards the edge 
that undue thickening of the latter is obviated It is 
calculated to produce a more lasting grind than those 
hitherto desenbed Moreover, the blade, after a 
London gnnd, can be honed without producing too 
great an alteration m the angle of the shaving edge 

The most useful and practicable size of French 
razors is undoubtedly the |in. size, this means that 
after a gnnd or two the 2 m size is obtamed, which is 
the usual size for general use The make recom- 
mended is "Guarantee Pans," No 42, H B 520 For 
extra heavy work a No. 43, H B. 520, | in size, will 
be found useful as a stand-by, especially in busy 
salons The student will need at least two No 42 
French razors for ordmary use plus an extra one, No 
43, for emergencies 

(c) Razor Strops 

The razor strop is an important item in the hair- 
dresser’s tool kit, and one that needs careful attention. 
There are, for all practical purposes, but two kmds of 
razor strops, namely the hanging strop and the hand 
or cushion strop There may be other and different 
kmds of strops representmg compromises of, or 
between, these two, but, briefly, rt must be explained 
that hairdressers need only consider those which 
experience has found to be practicable m use, and effec- 
tive m purpose The hanging strop is deadedly the 
best for hoUow-ground razors, and the hand strop for 
French razors. 

1. Hanging Strqis. The hanging strop stands m 
very little need of detailed descnption. It is tised both 
professionally and privately, and usually comprises a 
stnp of leather on one side and a strip of canvas on the 
other, with a hook at the top for hangup it up, and a 
handle at the other end with which to hold it, T!» 
student will require a large, good quatity steep for 
professional use. It is mistaken eamomy to parchase 
a dieap artWe for, say, a few shiiHngs- Adi^stet^ 
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When sup’jilitd new, the t-trup will app-ar fauiv 
smooth on tli* leather side, and extra smooth on 
the canvas side Uiiuilly both -tidt s art drt -^ed 
with oil, fat, or, perhaps, some [uteiit strop dress- 
ing The student is advised to avoid all patent 
dressings, or fancy' and alleged edge -producing strop 
pastes, etc 

The new strop will, however, need treatment before 
use. This will take the form of a simple dres>,ing on 
the leather side of either pure tallow or sweet oil, or a 
mixture of both The fat and. ur oil is smeared fau’ly 
lavishly over the w'hole surface of the leather and 
left to soak in, the strop bemg allowed to rest over- 
mght, and laid flat, so as to ensure an even dressing 
Some hairdressers mix some fine emery powder with 
the tallow, a mixture calculated to produce a "bite" 
when the razor is stropped, but the student is advised 
to leave aade all such gntty substances, however 
finely ground they may be 

The canvas side will also need attention, and here 
the student is advised not to use either fat or ml. as 
generally understood, but to use soap. The canvas 
should be prepared as follows Hold the strop taut, 
the hook end being properly secured, and rub soap into 
the canvas, using hard strokes so that the soap is well 
rubbed m, and m suffiaent quantity. The bat soap 
for the purpose is a well-seasoned end of a good 
quahty shaving stick— washing or household soap 
must fud be used. The soap bemg weU distributed 
work it mto the canvas by means of the finger tips. 
Then, in order to produce a level surface, procta* a 
round bottle, without a i»%e or label, and mb this 
vigoioudy up and down the strop until a i^boed sur- 
face is obtamoi. The strop laiBt be ludd tightly by 
the kft hand whikt the bottk is heM in tiui ri^ 

A pmfectly rousted bottle h the mily medkim wtddh 
wiU produce the de^iod surfam, »id at tie sam 
tlut danger of piiliii^ the s»ip 08 or prodiKi^ 
h obviakd. 
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occasional cleaning and re-dressing, will last for years 
If the strop should get unduly dirty m use, it should 
be washed m dr\^-sharnpoo wash, and aftenvards 
dressed m the manner descnbed above 
There is a great art in stropping a razor, and much 
careful practice is necessary before the student is able 
to strop With any speed It is important to pomt out 
here that stropping a razor does not sharpen it, and it 
IS not intended for such a purpose. The required keen 
edge IS produced by the hone when the blade is set 
The purpose of stropping is merely to preserve that 
edge It has been mentioned previously that the edge 
of a razor, when seen under a powerful microscope, 
may be likened to the teeth of a carpenter's saw After 
a shave these minute teeth become slightly disarranged 
and may have mmute particles of hair or dirt wedged 
between them The wise student, after shaving, will 


clean his razor and sterilize it Many of the offensive 
particles adhering to the edge of the blade will be 
dispersed by these operations, but the edge will still 
need correctmg Stropping merely corrects the align- 
ment, and thus preserves the keenness of the shaving 
edge Moreover, stropping is necessary m order to 
give a smoothness to the edge Strange to say, a 
razor may, after setting, be too keen for satisfactory 
shavmg The extreme edge, which is imperceptible to 
the naked eye, wiU in such cases need softening, or 
robbing of its harshness Stropping removes this 
extra keenness, giving to the blade the correct edge 
for cuttmg the hair off the face Needless to say, 
improper stropping may take the edge entirely off the 
razor, or, alternatively, may produce a false edge, and 
in either case the student will be unable to produce a 
satisfactory shave 


RAZOR STROPPING 


1. Stropping Hollow-Ground Razors 

The correct method of stroppmg hollow-groimd 
razors is earned out m the foEowmg manner 

The strop should be attached to a hook, securely 
fixed, so that there is no danger of it slippmg off durmg 
the stropping The height of the strop when m use is 
an important consideration , the strop should, there- 
fore, be placed so that it can be held comfortably, with 
the correct pull and at the nght angle The most 
satisfactory height for a strop to hang is from 3 ft 6 in 
to 4 ft from the floor, that is to say, approximately on 
a level with the breast pocket of the user The strop 
handle is firmly gnpped by means of the left hand, and 
the strop must be held and kept m an horizontal 
position. The strop must not be held too ngidly, nor 
strained absolutely taut, as it is necessary that a cer- 
tain amount of play be allowed for the swing of the 
razor. Strops that are strained too tightly tend to 
produce banguig and noisy stroppmg, which is not 
only unnecessary, but is bound to damage the dehcate 
ed^ of the razor On the other hand, the strop must 
not be allowed to sag, or else the edge of the razor will 
be turned and the danger of cuttmg the strop in- 
creased. The strop should be allowed to give 33^1- 
pathetically, and in accordance with the to and fro 
motion of the razor. The razor must be securely, but 
not too tightly held, the tang bemg held between the 
thumb and first finger, m which position it is revolved 
as the stropping prepresses. 

The first stroke is made in the direction away from 
opemtor, the edge of the razor beiag i3©arest to 
Ham and tiie hade of the razor fartiiffit away. The 
r«Har BWBt be &st on the strap, and he ibovb4 back 
first, hi tile dcmtion indBcated Wtei about two- 
tlfeds <rf tiie <&ttoce ha| been covered tl« lasm 
tpoed tmr, but § mmi dhmiys k$ irnmi ever m & 


back The second stroke, that towards the operator, is 
then taken The razor, still kept fiat, is brought, back 
first, towards the operator, keepmg the blade perfectly 
flat on the strop The strokes must be done very 
slowly and carefully at the begmning, speed commg 
only by practice Six strokes each way, forward and 
backward, twelve in all, is usually sufficient Many 
hairdressers are apt to over-strop their razors , conse- 
quently the edge is spoiled The student must take 
special care to give each side an equal number of 
strokes, lest the edge become ill-balanced, and con- 
sequently will not shave equally well on both sides of 
the razor The canvas side of the strop should be used 
first, the stroppmg being finished on the leather side 
Twelve strokes on the canvas and six on the leather is 
usually suffiaent to produce the desired edge 

The French Strop. This strop is of the hand 
vanety, being a hard, rigid strop with a handle 
attached to one end of it. The hangmg strop, as previ- 
ously mdicated, is used for hollow-ground razors, and 
the French strop is used specially for French razors. 
These two forms of strops represent the requirements 
of the hairdresser. The French strop is a specmlly 
designed tool usually consisting of a piece of wood, 
double cut through its centre to allow for the necessary 
resilience in use. To one side of the strop is fixed a 
stnp of good quahty leather, shell horsehide bemg 
best for this purpose, and to the other side is fixed an 
additional stnp of wood, the latter bemg cut mto a 
series of jmalH lines to hold the paste. A fairly soft 
wood is required for this side, e.g close-gramed beech- 
wood, or, alternatively, a specially prepared wood pith 
may be u^d for this side. 

&me good Frnich strops are now on the market, the 
one most favomed by habdre^eis beii;® HanKW’ best- 
q»i% The aven^ shJe of thegestra^ is- 
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II m by m , the actual stropping surfaces measur- 
mg 7| m by li in Fig 55 shows a strop of thi^ type 
It IS necessaiy^ to use a special paste for French 
strops, and this can be obtained m boxes containing 
one bar of black for the leather side, and one of red 
for the wood Hamon paste is the kind generally re- 
commended It IS essential to use the paste rather 
spanngly than otherwise, over-pasting resulting m an 
uneven surface and, possibly, tvastage Some hair- 
dressers prefer to use a mixture of hard paraffin and 
tallow instead of the ordmarj’ French paste, and good 
results are claimed for this substitute 
There is also another kind of French razor strop, 
namely, the concave strop, this strop composes 
essentially two stropping surfaces, both of which are 
concave, similar m shape to the inner segment of a 
circle The concavity is in the direction of the length 
of the operating surface, and at such an angle that the 
extreme sides of the razor^s actual cutting edge come 
m contact with the stropping surface, notwithstand- 
ing any metal that may lie between that edge and the 
sides of the back of the razor, and which does not come 
into contact with the strop The measurements of the 
concave strop are 12 m long (D), 2| m. deep (B), and 
I J m. wide ( A) A perfect segment of a 13 in circle is 
drawn with a compass , the centre, or narrowest part 
of the strop (C) is about J m m thickness A suitable 
gnp, or handle, is fixed The wood surface is lined 
with six or seven parallel Imes drawn the full length 
of the stropping surface The other side is covered with 
leather, one or two pieces being used, as necessar>^ 
Two pieces, one on the top of the other, are recom- 
mended, so that the required resilience is obtained 

2 * Stropping French Razors 
Ordinary Method* In order properly to strop French 
razors it is essential that the student first fully appre- 
ciates the fact that the French razor is ngid and nearly 
solid There is, therefore, an absence of yield, or give, 
whilst the blade is being stropped The method of 
stropping a French razor on the Hamon strop is earned 
out in the followmg manner 
The strop is held firmly, but lightly, between the 
thumb and first finger of the left hand, these being 
placed at the sides of the handle The strop is placed 
m a perfectly horizontal position, its end resting 
on a solid foundation, such as a shelf or a marble 
slab. The razor is held by the thumb, first and second 
fingers of the nght hand The thumb is placed on the 
mner or filed edge of the tang of the razor, the first and 
second fingers coming at the back of the tang, whilst 
the remaining fingers are lightly folded around the 
vulcanite handle of the razor. As the stroppmg 
ceeds the tang is worked mder and over, or backmtrds 
and forwards, betw^n the thumb md fingers, care 
being taken not to loosen the hold, and, at the san^ 


time, not to gnp the razor too tiglitlv, le^t the btrf?p* 
pmg movement be impeded The thumb i^ed to 
obtain the prcs«^ure requited m the stropping, }tt it 
must not be premised too hea\ily on the fiat bide of the 
tang The pressure is actual!) a pressure, the 
thumb being used to push the razor across* the strop 
resting on the edge and not the top of the mnir side 
of the tang 

The essential difference between stioppuig hollow- 
ground razors and French razors is that m the ta^e of 
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the latter the blade is not held absolutely flat on the 
strop Owing to the peculiar construction of the 
French razor, if it were held perfectly flat on the strop, 
the back, and not the edge, would receive the benefit 
of the stroppmg. The blade must be held slightly off 
the level, the back being raised a little, almost imjier* 
ceptibly so, in fact, from the strop The edge itself, 
however, rests evenly and flat upon the strop The 
effect of this special feature is that the razor obtains 
and keeps a rounded edge , practically a needle-shaped 
edge. Thus there is no bevel as m the old-fashioned 
sohd razors, nor is there produced any “wire” edge, 
such as is frequently the case with hoUow-ground 
razors 

The short, ensp strokes required m stroppmg French 
razors are qmte different m every respect from the 
swmgmg strokes required for hollow-ground razors. 
It IS important to remember this distmction, princi- 
pally for two reasons Fimtly, if a French razor is 
stropped by means of the swmgmg stroke, as used for 
hollow-ground razors, the edge will tend to become 
wavy. This is due to the long sweep, plus the softnei^ 
of the steel blade Secondly, because the edge of a 
hollow-ground blade is set at a different shaving angle 
than that of the semi-sohd French razor. Furtlier- 
more, it must be remembered that each stroppmg of a 
French razor is m reality a mid form of grinding , 
therefore, the stroppmg diould be of ^rt duration 
French strop paste is mildly abrasive, and due care 
must be taken to avoid irregularities m its distnbution 
lest the edge of the razor be scratched or lurched. 

The number of strokes to he takm must nece^aiily 
depend upon the condition of the edge. If dull, tli 
razor wfll require at least tvndve sfirdkes im each sWb 
of the strop, twwty-fouc m aU ; Imt for aS usual pur- 
poses, sa strokm m mdk side, twdve m aH, anil tie 
fciund sul&ient to presepe tlie roqtm^ 

Hiere are two dMad Muds td Mrdtess used ke 
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stropping French razors, namely, point to heel and French strop are practically the same as those 
heel to point, the first being recommended as most ]ust descnbed for the Hamon strop, but the strop- 
efficacious, the second being used only for the ex- ping for the concave type is commenced at the 
tremeh dull blade, or one requiring a touch on the hone deepest part of the strop making the pomt to heel 
The "point to heel stroke is carried out as follows mo\ement as directed above The whole blade is 
The razor is held as previously directed, the point pushed from point to heel as before, but the contour of 
being placed m the centre of the strop width, whilst the concave strop is taken as it progresses from pomt 
the edge for the first half of the stroke is placed to- to heel The edge of the razor is, therefore, pointing 
wards the left hand The razor is then pushed up- downwards as the stropping proceeds Very little 
wards m a direction away from the operator and pressure is required when using the concave strop for 
towards the nght, the blade being directed nearly, but the simple reason that the curve of the strop of its own 
not quite, flat on the strop Thus wffien the heel of the accord supplies the necessary sympathetic pressure 
razor has reached the strop the whole of one side of the French strops require to be well looked after The 

edge has touched the strop, and has traversed the paste must be evenly distnbuted and not put on too 
first slant of an inverted The first stroke follows a thick The stropping surfaces must, however, be com- 
direction thus / The second stroke is then made, the pletely covered with paste, which should be well 
razor being turned over, with the edge towards the rubbed in with a round bottle as explamed for the 
nght hand The blade is again pushed upwards, as hangmg strop The strop, when not m use, must be 
before, but this time towards the left hand Thus the kept away from dampness, dust, or hair clippings A 
second slant is made \ The double movement thus speck of dust, or pieces of cut hair, will senously mar 
forming the inverted V — A. The back of the razor the keenness of the edge Water, or any hqmd on the 
alw ays goes first, an action which is directly opposite to strop surface, will cause edge pockets,'' that is to say, 
that employed m homng, where the edge goes first certam portions of the blade will miss the “bite" of 
Each side of the inverted V should be made as if the the strop , consequently, the edge will be variable, and 
student were doing geometry, that is to say, the angle its cutting properties inconsistent 
must be accurate Thus A is correct, but is AUkmdsof strops tend to become hard m the winter 
incorrect, and will produce an ill-balanced edge The months* When this happens the strop should be 
wood side (red paste), is used first and the edge fimshed warmed m front of the fire, and the surfaces afterwards 
on the leather side ^lack paste) rubbed down with a round bottle Neglected razor 

Concave Stropping The strokes for the concave strops spoil good razors and produce bad shavers 

RAZOR SETTING 

Razor setting IS a fine art, and it IS to be feaxed that, is something more needed than merely mechanical 
comparatively spealcmg, very few hairdressers have manifestations, there is a peculiar “settmg sense” 
completely acquired this art. The essential require- which comes as the result of trammg and expenence 
ments for successful razor settmg are — By means of this extra faculty, the hairdresser can 

(i) Having good razors to set {2) A senes of good instinctively sense the edge, and he will conclude the 
hones (3) The necessity for correct strokes when settmg accordmgly Coupled with this is an extra 
settir^ {4) Plenty of patience on the part of the fine "sense of touch”, by simply testmg the razor on 
operator, (5) Knowing when to conclude the setting his finger nail or skm, the operator is able to determine 
The first requirement is assuredly obvious ‘ it is the smtabihty or otherwise of the edge by the merest 
impossible to produce a good edge on a bad razor, touch. 

The second and third requirements will become ob- 
vious as the technique is explained. The fourth, that Razor Hones 

of lahimce, is of supreme importance , much of the There are many kmds of stones or hones used for 
bad setting is due to impatience, an attitude that will settmg edged tools Razor hones have, however, to be 
never produce a good e%e. The fifth consideration is very fine and smooth cuttmg ; therefore the student 
peihap® the most important of all. Very few are able need only concern himself with the hones suitable for 
to tell when the n^t and correct edge is Ms profession, and which axe proved sat^actory m 

obtained. A nzor dightly und«araet, or one sh^^tly use TMs hones used and most suitable for settmg 
owtart, is as lad as <me iHJt set at ail The experi- razors are as follows. 

«Mtssd saaw setter is alje, Iwjwvw, to gauge the psy- i. The Befeian, sometimes laUed G®rman, natural 
WMiHd whm to talte db hw, a yeikw stone with a slate base, is irecomraended 

#9pS,a9Sdho,iil^hepdiedby5tKlinBaQii9statem^ as a re&dito Inme for hairdriers. These hc»e$ vary 

B^tbm fe grain so-oalled *'Mte” FOT.the haitdrti^'s 
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use, a medium-fast stone is decidedly the best for all 
general purposes, and the most convement size for 
razor setting is 9 in long by 2 m mde This gives a 
good surface for hollow-ground razors of all sizes The 
Belgian hone is usually lubncated with oil 

2. Water Hone, or Siatestone. This stone is reall> 
natural siatestone of exceptionally fine and velvety 
grain It is a useful hone for setting hollow-ground 
razors, but is of too fine a texture for solid or semi- 
sohd blades The setting surface of a water hone is 
usually 10 in bv 2 m. It produces a fine and well- 
balanced edge, especially on razors which are well kept, 
particularly those which have not been allowed to 
become thick in use Expert shavers, possessing a 

light" touch, favour the light edge of the water 
hone as m accordance with their method of shaving 

The water hone is so named because it is lubncated 
with pure water This lubrication is obtained by 
means of a siatestone stnp (supphed with the hone) 
which IS dipped in water and then rubbed flatly and 
evenly over the surface of the hone The contact of 
the two stones produces a lather of slate, which is 
useful as a lubncant After setting, the lather is 
allowed to dry upon the hone in readmess for subse- 
quent use, thereby giving a thicker and more effica- 
cious lubricant 

3. Carborundum. This is a composition hone, con- 
sistmg of a compound of carbon and silicon Car- 
borundum IS largely used as a pohsher, and may be 
obtamed m many forms and in vanable strengths of 
abrasibility For razor setting a fine hone is required, 
and for such purposes Carborundum No 292 (fine) 
and No. 146 (medium) will be found most useful 
For producmg a shavmg edge, however, carborundum 
is not recommended. Even the fine gram is too coarse 
for producmg an edge sufficiently smooth for shavmg 
The student should, however, include the above two 
carborundum stones m his outfit, because of their 
usefulness m rubbing down razors, making them thm- 
ner, and removing gaps or notches Used as a pre- 
himnary, the carborundum hone wall save a lot of 
work, and mcidentally save the wear and tear of the 
Belgian hone, which for extra rough razors should only 
be used as a '^fiimsher" The carborundum hone is 
useful, therefore, as a supplementary stone It is also 
useful for settmg scissors 

4* Pikers Hones, The Pikers senes of hones are 
deservedly popular among all users of edged tools. 
These stones are of the “composition" vanety The 
most useful to hairdressers is Pike's “Ezy Edge," a 
good hone for French razors, as well as for some hollow- 
ground razors, and Pike's “India," the latter bemg 
particularly good for heavy razors and scissors. The 
lubncant used for these stones should be Pike's stone 
oil 

5. Alumminin. The aluminium hone is a composition 


stone for both hollow-ground and Fremh 
Various lubricants are suggested for hone but the 
student 1$ ad\u«ed to follow the directions given by the 
manufacturers of this tvpe of hone. 

The Technique of Razor Setting 

Tne edge of a freshh* set razor when seen through a 
strong microscope resembles a saw^ the edge 
out like a row of teeth Constant ^^hating gradually 
wears these teeth dowm , stropping, however, presents 
the tooth like edge, giving to the razor a maximum of 
shading life But in cour^e of time the teeth must 
wear dowm, the edge becoming smooth and conse- 
quently blunt Wlien the edge ha*? woxn dtiwn and 
become “dull" the razor requires setting Settmg 
restores the edge, and gives the razor a new set of 
teeth This settmg, as distinct from grinding, is ear- 
ned out on a hone, aflat stone in one of the previouslv 
mentioned varieties 

Undoubtedly, the Belgian hone is the best setting 
stone for all general purposes The technique of set- 
ting, now" to be desenbed, refers to that employed on a 
Belgian hone, but, fundamentally , the same strokes, 
etc , are required for any kind of hones used The 
number of strokes required depend upon (a) the tex- 
ture of the stone used, (b) the condition and thickness 
of the razor blade, and (c) the form of lubncant used 
The finer the gram of the hone, the greater the number 
of strokes required , that is to say, an exceptionally fine 
gram in a hone means it is slower m “bite'\ the 
coarser the gram the “faster" the hone becomes. A 
razor of very hard steel, used on a fine-grained stone 
will take an insufferably long time to set On the 
other hand, a razor of soft steel used on a coarse- 
gramed hone will be quickly set, but the edge m the 
latter instance will tend to be harsh, ragged, and 
unfit for shavmg. The best texture hone for the 
majonty of razors, is the medium-fast. Tlus stone has 
a “bite" that can be distmctly felt by the operator as 
he proceeds with his job, but the subsequent edge will 
not be too harsh In any case, if the razor is very 
thick, it IS advisable to send it to the grinders for a 
prelixnmary grmd; but where the razor is thick, but 
does not require gnndmg, or in cases where gaps or 
notches are present, at is advisable to “rah it down" 
first on a carborundum stone. The latter should be 
No. 146, medium, and will be found exceedmgiy useful 
for removmg surplus steel 

There are several methods of lubricating a Belgian 
hone , ordmanly a good quality sweet oil wii be found 
efficient But it may be necesssury to mamse the 
cuttmg properties of the hone, ^peaally In cas^ 
where the razor is very dull, or the sted is hard. 
A mixture of sweet dl and parafei will be found 
efficadbr® for such cases, lue. part of pamfe to 
three of sweet mi 
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prevents the oil clogging the hone, thus giving it an 
extra " bite " Alternative!} , soap lather from the 
shaving brush may be used, this gives a good "bite" 
to the stone and is clean m use The student is warned, 
however, agamst the danger of short hairs getting on 
to the hone when lather is employed Short beard 
hairs frequently find their way mto the shavmg brush, 
and if these hairs get on the surface of the hone, the 
edge of the razor will be mjured Dry shampoo spirit 
lotion IS largely used by hairdressers as a settmg 



Fig 55 First or Right-hand Position of Hollow- 
ground Blade on Hone 


lubncant, and its use is recommended to produce an 
extra ‘‘bite** where necessary 
It IS important to point out that when a water hone 
IS used the slate lather should be left to dry on the 
stone after use , but for all forms of oil stones the hone 
must be thoroughly cleansed after use The oil, if 
left on, will soon clog the pores of the hone, and its 
cutting powers will thereby become impaired More- 
over, oil, by reason of its very nature, attracts dirt and 
dust, thereby providing an additional reason why the 
hone should be wiped clean The careful craftsman 
wraps his hone m an old towel after use, in order to 
keep it clean and to save it from knocks 
Should the pores of the hone become clogged, which 
IS mevitabie after frequent use, or should its surface 
become wavy, or irregular, it must be cleansed and 
levelled. A good way of cleansing and levelling a hone 
IS first to procure a flat piece of fine-grained pumice- 
stone ; then place the hone m runiung water and rub 
the pumice-stone flatly and evenly over its surface 
Puimce-stone should never be used on the hone m a 
dry state. Always keep plenty of water runmng over 
the hone. For a very soft hone, however, a good wash 
in soap and hot water, using a soft scrubbing brush, 
will be found sufficient. 

Setting Hollow-Ground Raasors 

Umm, hke ra^rs, have their pecuhanties, each 
stone has a nature of its own. Tim factor can only be 
by and the operator, by using 

Ms |u%wnt, will mon appreciate such idiosyncraaes 
md wy Ms t^hidque ^ 

of setft^b#^-gjpound mmm 
Ffet clean the 


surface of the hone so that it is absolutely free of old 
oil, dirt or gnt The hone must be kept on a flat sur- 
face for setting Next spnnkle the lubncant over the 
prepared surface Then take the razor, which is com- 
pletely opened, the tang of the blade being gripped 
between the thumb and first finger of the nght hand, 
the remaming three fingers loosely encirchng the 
handle of the razor The blade is placed perfectly flat 
upon the hone, nght-hand side, and at an approximate 
angle of forty-five degrees, as shown m Fig 56, but the 



Fig 57 Direction Taken by Blade when Setting, 
Working from Right to Left 


back of the razor is shghtly slanted as the razor is 
moved For the first stroke the razor is moved, edge 
first, always keepmg the blade absolutely flat, to- 
wards the left, in the manner shown by the dotted 



Fig 58 Direction Taken by Blade when Setting, 
Working from Left to Right 


hues, m Fig 57, towards the end of the hone For 
each stroke the blade must traverse practically the 
whole of the hone surface Thus the first stroke is 
accomplished The second stroke is then taken, the 
razor is turned over, always turning {h& blade over on tts 
book, and the stroke is made, this tune the stroke is 
from left to right, as shown m Fig 58, The strokes are 
repeated in the same manner, i.e. nght to left, left to 
i^t, md so on, always taking care that an equal 
each side. 
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Should, however, a razor appear to be stubborn, and 
the edge slow m conung, it is desirable to alter one's 
methods Instead of one stroke left and one stroke 
nght, as previously described, it will be necessary m 
such cases to give the blade from slv to twelve strokes 
on one side before tummg it over The direction of 
the strokes must, however, be the same as for the 
single method, but the blade is here given first, say, 
SIX strokes , then it is turned over and given six strokes 
on the opposite side, and so on In any event, the 
razor must be held firmly and placed flat on the hone , 
it IS necessary to exert a good pressure, which must be 
consistent along the whole distance of the hone 
As the setting progresses the lubncant will turn 
black "nus IS due to the weanng down of the steel, 
and the mtensity of the blackness of the oil will mdi- 
cate the amount of the "bite ” The thinner the lubn- 
cant, the faster the cuttmg will become The razor, 
as the stone “bites,” will make a cutting noise, and 
this noise or “gnp sound” clearly mdicates that the 
setting IS gomg on satisfactonly Should the blade 
slide over the surface of the hone without “ bite,” in 
which event the lubncant will remain unsoiled, the 
operator will know that the blade is not bemg set 
The most satisfactory position for the operator 
when razor setting is sitting dowm , the bench table or 
slab upon which the hone is resting should, however, 
be comfortably high Cnticism is sometimes levelled 
agamst the sitting posture on the score that it en- 
courages lazmess May it be said m reply that any 
position IS conducive to laziness m a lazy operator. 

When the settmg is accomphshed the razor is care- 
fully wiped by drawing the blade flat upon a piece of 
soft rag It must not be drawn through the fingers 
and the rag, or a bad cut may result In order to 
ascertam whether the correct edge has been produced 
it IS necessary to test the razor There are several 
ways of achievmg this. A sense of touch, however, is 
essental, and this will develop after practice The 
razor should not be taken off the hone until the opera- 
tor feels the edge gnppmg the stone After setting the 
razor the operator moistens his thumb and draws his 
thumb-ball gently along the e<%e from heel to point. 
If it shghtly gnps or bites the skm the operator will 
know the edge is satisfactorily keen. Another method 
of testmg is to pass the edge of the razor over the 
moistened thumbnail If the e(%e dings or drags on 
to the nail, it is usually sufficiently keen. The sides 
of the palm of the hand may also be used for testing 
in a similar manner Still another method is that of 
cuttmg a single hair. A hair is held up towards the 
%ht m the left hand, and the edge of the freshly set 
razor is placed smartly against it. If the edge is pro- 
perly keen the hair be quiddy severed; cm the 
otha: hand, if it is not, the hair will amply be jagged 
or may evea dide away fomn the ^ge. 


Setting French Razors 

Many users of French razors, contrarv to the com- 
mon tradition that these razors must never be set, 
regularly set this tj pe of blade 1 1 is nece^san,', there- 
fore, to say something about the method of settmg 
French razors, wluch operation requires a distinct 
technique from that cmplojed for ordmarj razors 

The best hone for French razors is a small Belgian 
oil-stone, preferably a “palm-stone,” that is, one 
which can be held in the palm of the hand, usiiallv 



Fig 59 Setting French Razors, Correct Direction 
OP Strokes 


4| m by 2 m m size The hone should be of a fine 
gram, that is to say, one not so "fast ” as is required for 
hollow-ground razors. It must be remembered that 
the blade of a French razor is softer than that of a 
hollow-ground razor, and, therefore, very httle pres- 
sure should be exerted when settmg it Moreover, the 
lubncant should be appropriate, and either a thin 
lather or a thm oil is mdicated. 

The stroke employed for setting French razors is 
not dissimilar in principle to that used for hollow- 
ground blades, but it must be shorter and more cnsp- 
hke. 'The blade is drawn across the hone from heel 
to pomt If the hone used is of small dimensions the 
whole surface of the hone is taken by each stroke, but 
if a large stone is used, then only a portion of the sur- 
face need be covered by the blade. The razor is first 
placed on the surface of the hone at an angle erf forty- 
five degrees The razor must rest almost, but not 
quite, flat on the hone , that is to say, the sides of the 
back of the razor do not touch the stone. This is a 
distmct departure from the method emjfloyed for 
hollow-ground razors, where the blade is kept al»o- 
lutely flat. When settmg French razors, it will be 
reali^ that <mly Out edgg must actually rest on the 
hone. The student must be careful lest the back of 
the razor be raised off the stoM too miah, in whkh 
event he wffi find every v(^%eof the e(%e destroyed. 
The art of setting Fmuffi razm ereoato infrictpaily in 
correctly ganghig the angle at vdifrh tire tMi 
travel over the hsoe. Ahnost ^ fr the to he 
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from point to heel and heel to point, as if one were 
cutting a thin shce of bread The student must avoid 
the chopping movement, charactenstic of an axe, also 
the “ push push/* or ]erky stroke usually associated 



with the self-shaver The correct stroke is as indicated, 
and the weight of the razor itself is almost the only 
force employed If the razor is pushed, or, again, if 
it IS dragged, pain will be caused and an unclean shave 
will result Tlie skm must always be pulled tightly, 
or else the movement of the razor will cause ndges m 
the skm and frequent cutting will result There is 
also another reason for puUmg the skm tight, namely, 
it holds the hair up to the razor, enabhng the edge to 
cut It off closer to the flesh than otherwise 

There are two kmds of strokes which can be cor- 
rectly employed m shaving, namely, long strokes and 
medium strokes No stroke should be shorter than 
X m , nor longer than 3 in. If longer strokes than this 
are taken, there is a tendency for the razor to drag the 
hairs, especially as the stroke is concluded Moreover, 
the shave will not be equally dean all over the face, 
dmply because the razor tends to lift itself at the end 
of a long stroke* 

The right side of the face should be wholly shaved 
before proceeding to the Idt side As the chm is 
approadied the back of the razor is lifted slightly. It 
is best to use the middle of the blade for travelling 
over the chm. Proceed over the chm from the right 
as far as the same pxwedure being recom- 

maided whm the left side of the chin is approached. 
Thus the hair Mt m the chm to be finally dealt with 
h mtaoed to a mymum. A fundamental rule in 
shavi^ mm mmm^m a fredh slioke m a 
prt d fact, pdh m the cfem m 


and sometimes cut the face badly, because they at- 
tempt to commence strokes on these parts The actual 
stroke should, therefore, be commenced at a prior spot 
and continued over the promontory It will be helpful 
if the operator keeps his elbow fairly high, and thus 
allow his wnst full play 

If the upper hp is to be shaved it is best to shave the 
nght side of the upper lip as a part of, and proceeding 





Fig 62 Shaving Upper Lip, Direction of Stroke 
FROM Nose to Right Cheek 



Fig 65 Shaving Upper Lip, Direction of Stroke 
FROM Left Chefk towards Nose 


from, the nght side of the face The same procedure 
is adopted with the left side The centre of the upper 
hp is ^aved afterwards, the nose being held m order to 
sufficiently tighten the skm. On no account must the 
dtent's nose be gripped ti^tly lest pam be caused, or 
a ten<toacy toward be eng^dered Incase 
d a sfrff beard ^here the; lather is apt fr> 
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quickly, the upper lip should be shaved first of all A 
further altematne method of shaMug the upper lip 
IS shown m Figs 62 and 63 

For shaving the lower iip, ha\ mg cleared the chm 
as much as possible, as previously mdicated, it is ad\TS- 
able to sha\e it across before taking the upv^ard stroke 
Fig 64 shows the ** across*' stroke To ^^haie oft the 
remaining hairs from the under iip the operator should 
stand well over the chent He then places the razor 
in an honzontal position almost fiat over the piomon- 
tory of the dun and takes a steady stroke or two, 
allowing the blade to follow the contour under the lip. 
The chent should be requested to allow his hps to 
hang quite naturailv, which will render the stroke 
much easier 

The face is now sha\ed “once o\er it is necessaiy, 
however, to shave it again The ** twnce over ” is reallv 
necessary to ensure a dean shave. The face is lathered 
as before, but the soap will not require to be worked 
into the face for so long a time The strokes m the 
“twice over” are nearly all taken against the gram of 
the hair, the skin, as far as possible, being strained by 
placmg the finger m front of the blade. The strokes 
are made, as before, m a slanting direction, but always 
lightly done, as the face is now more susceptible to 
pam. 

If the “twice over” is not sufficient to obtain the 
extra close shave desired by some dark-haired 
clients, a sponge shave may be resorted to This con- 
sists of usmg a small sponge, which is soaked m hot 
water, as hot as can possibly be borne The sponge 
is dragged over the face, and the razor allowed to 
follow it closely, thus shaving the hair extremely 
close. The hot sponge applied dose to the skm acts 
as a stramer, and will lift up mto position even the 
shortest of hairs, thus enabling the razor to shave 
them off 

The number of strokes usually required for a shave 
IS approximately thirty. For extra stiff or close- 
grained beards, it may be necessary to take fifty or 
sixty strokes The operator is advised, however, to 
economize in the number of strokes he takes. Expert 
shavers use the minimum of strokes. For shavmg 
with French razors, however, it is impossible to take 
the extra long strokes. The blades of these razors are 
smaller than those of hollow-ground razors, and 


thfreion mu-t bt tiktm 

mentalh tin ni Aerntnt^ ^rc t!i# sinuMiJnt 

e\trraz<^r is tl 

\XU n the opi i.Ui' n ' >1 'h i\ in j runi ] nit d iho f.ii t 
mu‘'t k tkan water aiid ait alui-lase 



Fig 64 Shaving thk Lowbr Lip, "Across" 
Stroke 


lotion (antiseptic) should be applied. A dusting 
powder, if desired by the client, is sprayed on to the 
face when dry 

Should there, unfortunately, be a slight puncture of 
the skin, or a cut, a liquid styptic should be applied m 
order to stop the flow of blo^ On no account should 
an alum block be employed, neither as an astringent 
nor as a styptic 

Dunng the process of removing the beard the opera- 
tor must frequently wipe his razor. The blade must 
not be allowed to become overloaded with lather lest 
the edge be hidden, and cuts result. The finger of the 
operator must be kept as dry and as free from lather 
as possible. The razor should be wiped on paper, or, 
better still, a rubber razor wiper should be used. 
Care must always be taken not to cut the hand or 
the towel by wipmg the razor through the fingers as 
is sometimes done. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF GENTLEMEN’S HAIRCUTTING 

The technique of gentlemen’s hanreutting comprises tools mindly em^floyed for the purpose. The operator 
a number of operations, nanKly (i) Cutting by means wiH need combs, sossons* dippers and taishes; the 
of sossors and comb , (2) Cutting by means of clippets, Iasi will be dealt with late on when ■sre oome to the 
scissors, and comb ; (3) Cutting wholly by means of tedmiqiw of hanhrmbisg. Abo separate sectim have 
hand or electric dippas, {4) Raw haircuttog. beaa set apart for the comsderatKm of vtam iteiv 
Ikf<M:e, howew, we <m to the ^taib of actual mttfe® aiwithseledAlsaiitattii^ Bothtrf 

harrciittingrt is necessary to say a few wwdssdxmttl® these leases of feattonwi's woi* iuvdte « ipedal 
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technique, each one being distinct from the orthodox 
method of sassor work 

For all forms and methods of haircuttmg there is 
needed the haircutting comb This tool plays a large 
and important part in the operation of haircutting 
Indeed, it is true to say that the secret of an efficient 
haircut lies in the correct use of the comb Whilst the 
scissors do the actual severance of the hair, the style 
and nature of the cut depends wholly on the manipula- 
tion of the comb 

TOOLS FOR HAIRCUTTING 
(a) Combs 

The comb is an old fnend of man, its ongm as an 
article of toilet datmg back to Eg3q)tian times, 
although it IS probably older than that if we consider 



Fio 6s Haircuttwg Scissors — Standard Pattern 


the use of finger-nails and fish bones, expedients used 
by the ancient cave-dwellers for disentanghng their 
locks The crude combs of the ancient Bntons would, 
however, prove very awkward for modem haircuttmg 
For many centunes combs were hand-cut, the old 
comb-makers of Great Britain rehed upon the 
"stadder," a peculiarly designed hand-saw, for pro- 
ducmg the teeth of the comb. It was not until 1882, 
however, that machmery was brought mto use for 
cuttmg combs In that year the famous Lyne machme 
was invented, an mvention which revolutionized the 
art of comb manufacture With the development m 
later years of rotary cutters the production of a new 
type of haircuttmg was heralded The discovery of 
vificanite and xylonite brought new matenals into 
comb manufacture These matenals were capable of 
bemg moulded, hence a larger output was made 
possible, and combs were considerably cheapened m 
consequem*. 

The majonty of so-called haircnttmg combs are 
really worthless when centered from the craftsman's 
pomt of view. The only comb capable of effective 
use is the one specially designed for haircuttmg 
purposes, namely, the taper«i style. The student is 
advised to exerdse extreme care m the selection of a 
comb, or combs, for haircuttmg purposes. For the 
gEmtfonw's salon thae are tombs of horn, vulcanite, 
and atesinima The m<ot favour^ is the 
a^jid fmr aH practical 

The ideal Wjnmttog oosaib be 
‘ sfrwfr T|ie bach law^ not be too thklE 

siiooW hpve coarse 


teeth and fine teeth, the latter tapenng down for fine 
work. 

The student will need at least three combs for 
gentlemen’s work (i) A wide, flat comb in either 
metal or vulcanite for combing out long, thick, or 
curly hair, and for use under the clipper (2) A French 
horn comb used for haircuttmg, especially useful for 
singeing, because of its non-mflammability {3) The 
orinary haircuttmg comb, such as, for example, 
“The Bntish Barber,” "The Military,” “The Etona,” 
or “The Barber” Any of these combs are rehable, 
and may be employed for all classes of work A finely 
tapered haircuttmg comb is, however, advised for the 
more modern close crops, and for this purpose “The 
British Barber” is particularly good 

(b) Scissors 

Although the kmd of scissors used for haircuttmg is 
an important consideration, the student should fed 
but httle difficulty m obtammg a smtable pair for 
general use. There is a big choice as far as the different 
makes are concerned, however, as to smtable types, 
there exists but a hmited range. Startmg without any 
particular predilection, the student is advised to 
obtam a good quahty paur of scissors, of medium 
weight, and 6 J in m length He will soon develop a 
predilection for a t3q)e of scissor to smt his mdividual 
tastes. (See Fig 65 for a typical pair of haircuttmg 
scissors) He wiU, require at the commencement at 
least two pairs of scissors, and he will be wise to pro- 
cure two pairs exactly alike As he gams expenence 
he will need an additional pair, this time a heavy 
t5ipe of scissor and 7 m. m length He will fed these 
particularly useful for heavy work, such as thick, wny 
crops and also for bobbmg A pair of hollow-ground 
scissors are particularly useful for dehcate work, and 
may be included if the student so desires 

Scissors, hke razors, require careful attention, and 
diould never be used by other than the student him- 
self The edges of the sassor blades are the most 
dehcate part of the tool, and should be well looked 
after , on no account should haircuttmg scissors be used 
to cut paper or string. Regular, but not too frequent, 
gnndmg is essential, and the student is advised not to 
attempt to gnnd or set his scissors until he has become 
very profiaent m razor setting. Haircuttmg scissors 
should be sent only to competent gnnders used to 
handressmg tools and to none other. Many hair- 
dresers prefer to set their sassors themselves, not 
by any means a sunple job, but once the knack is 
acquired, grindmg can be dispensed vnth almost 
altcgether, with the passible exception of when the 
li^bd^ tend to run thick, which, if sassors are properly 
used, is very rare. 

Tb« rnetiiod of settii^ sd&ws which has been found 
PI09t sjedsfectwy is «med put in,%e Idlossiit^ 
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manner The outfit required comprises two carborun- 
dum hones, Nos 292, fine, and 146, medium, respec- 
tively , also a small \ice for holding the scissors, and 
some sweet-oil as a lubricant The \ice is fixed m the 
usual manner to the bench, the screw-mct is removed 
from the scissors, and the blades thereb\ separated 
The blades are then placed one at a time m the vice, 
and tightly secured The edge of the blade is placed 
uppermost and the point in a position away from the 
operator 

The operator then takes the medium stone and well 
lubncates it with sweet-oil The stone is held firmly m 
the nght hand, and then placed face dowmwards on to 
the edge or bevel of the scissor blade Then the stone 
IS moved in a senes of small circles, and travels m a 
direction from the shoulder to the pomt of the blade 
The stone mast be held perfectly flat on top of the 
bevel, and a good, but constant, pressure exerted, 
always moving the stone m a rotary direction. After 
rubbmg for approximately ten minutes, the operator 
should change the stone, now using the fine carborun- 
dum. The medium stone is first used m order to pro- 
duce a new bevel, and the fine stone is used to give the 
final set The fine stone is employed for about five 
mmutes, usmg precisely the same rotary movement 
as before 

The second blade is then treated m the same man- 
ner, and the scissors re-screwed together, a spot of 
oil bemg placed in the cratch to facilitate use 

Before the scissors are put together, however, it is 
necessary to first test the edges The operator should 
from time to time feel by means of a finger top the 
inside of the blades If he detects a slight projection 
or "'wire” it indicates that the stone has been pressed 
too much mwardly He must counteract the "'wire” 
by giving the stone a more outward bias until the 
‘'wire” has disappeared. 

The scissors when put together should be tested by 
means of a thin piece of cotton-wcKil or a piece of old 
towelling If the wool or hnen slips between the blades 
then a httle more setting is required. Care should 
always be taken m adjusting the screw-nvet not to 
fasten it too tightly , many scissors are ruined because 
of ill-fitting nvets Haircuttmg scissors should be 
used with the screw bead away from the operator. 
The haft-eyes should be held with one over the ball of 
the thumb, and the other over the third finger, a 
method of holding which makes for proper control 
and IS conduave to easy use, 

(c) Hand'Ctlippers 

The introduction of mechanised forms of tools im 
haircuttmg is, comparatively speakmgi of recent date. 
Various forms of scfeors have been em|doyed by 
bairdre^m for many centimes* and the intndiK&m 
of the hair cSppers in quite a sfe k 


fessional circles The apphcatirm of the hand clipf^^rs 
for haircuttmg came about in a rt markable manner 
Early in the seventie^^ some Airitnran vouths €rt*ated a 
sensation by appeanng with the fir^t ailed ‘Tine- 
apple’' haircuts A great deal of attention w’as 
attracted, and hairdressers were wondering hem these 
new modes could be accompilished with ordmarv 
scissors It e\ejitual!y transpired that the lads had 
been u‘^mg horse chpprrs These hearse dippers had 
been made by Messrs Brown k Sharpe for se\eral 
years, but here was an entirely new use for them, 
which eventually resulted in the introduction of the 
modem human hair clipping machine The first 
patent for hair clippers was taken out m 1879 by 
Messrs Brewn & Sharpe, of U S A These machines 
were quickly taken up, and m a few’ years were bemg 
used all over the world. The electnc haircuttmg 
machine is quite a recent development of the chppers, 
and requires a special technique, details of which will 
follow later in the present section 
The use of clippers for haircuttmg has provided a 
new onentation in gentlemen's hairdressing, and is 
particularly suitable for use m producing the modem 
close crop The make mostly favoured by hairdressers 
IS the Bressant," a particularly well-made and finely- 
balanced machme, with a coiled sprmg. These chp- 
pers are made in eight siases, as follows— 


No 0000 Cuts nearly as close as shaving 

000 Cuts hair one hundredth of an mch long 
OQ „ one sixty-fourth of an mch long 

0 „ one thirty-second of an mch long 

OA, „ three sixty-fourths of an mch long 

1 „ one-eighth of an mch long 

2 „ one-quarter of an mch long 

3 „ five-sixteenths of an mch Jong 


The numbers required for general use are Nos. oooo, 
000, 1, and 2 The student wdl, therefore, need at least 
four pairs of hand clippers for gentlemen's work. Nos 
0000 and 000 are also useful for neck trimming in the 
ladies' saloon Spare parts can be obtained from the 
wholesalers, and, provided the machines are weU 
cared for, there will be httle extra expense, except 
occasionally for the replacement of broken spring 
There are several makes of hand chppers on the 
market, some having spiml sprini^ which are apt to 
break quicker than those of the coil design. Oijiers 
have adjustable plates of the different mmibers, but 
these are apt to becoim dogged and dirty, beside 
bemg clumsy m use. The studmt as advised to choose 
a rd^le standard make, such as the 
su^ested previously. 

A bttte study of tibe vrarkkg of the hand 
will m^hcate tl^t the cutting prt of the madbke is 
lea&y a series ol wcwm itt in Mue. The top 
pkte fr to move ow tibe bot^ 

as mny psto d sehaoss as tiie are 

m 
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Thus the teeth must be kept m good condition, clean, 
and sharp If the student removes the top plate he 
will find It has two or three beaxmg rails, and these 
represent the pomts of contact between the two plates 
The purpose of the bearing rails is twofold, firstly, 
they prevent the plates from running out of truth, and, 
secondly, these rails prevent a general faction which 
would cause the blades to ‘'seize up*' and become 
unworkable 

It IS important to pomt out that whilst clippers need 
frequent lubacation the blades themselves should 
never be oiled nor m any way greased If the teeth 
pull or the plates do not run nicely it mdicates that 
either the chppers need cleanmg, or, if already clean, 
that they need sharpening Any oil, either on the fiat 
of the blades or on the teeth themselves, will attract 
the small hairs and dut, and, therefore, these parts 
must be kept free of lubncant The best form of 
lubncant for chppers is, undoubtedly, neatsfoot oil, 
this should be placed upon the bearmg rails, and also 
on the hub, but on no other part of the machme 
Chppers should be kept well brushed, that is to say, 
the teeth must be brushed, usmg an old hair brush 
kept for this purpose Always brush through the 
teeth towards the points, crosswise brushing tends to 
blunt the edges 

The teeth plates will require frequent adjustment 
Sometimes the mere fact of using the machme on two 
different heads with hair of different texture is suffi- 
cient to throw the plates shghtly out of " gauge '' The 
plates are regulated by means of the screw-nut, which 
IS placed on the top of the plate cover The shghtest 
turn IS usually suffiaent to restore the required 
"gauge " The screw-nut must not be screwed down 
too tightly or else the plates will tend to jam On 
the other hand, if the screw-nut is left too slack, 
the plates will run too freely and small hairs tend to 
accumulate between them The presence of these hairs 
will cause the top plate to hft, and consequently the 
client's hair will suffer some nasty pulls. The student, 
when he is about to cut an extra stiff head of hair, 
should tighten the screw-nut the merest tnfle, this 
usually prevents the hair being pulled or the plates 
lifting against the toughness of the hair. 

Hair dippers seldom need grindmg, but, when they 
do, it is advisable to send them to the makers rather 
than attempt to do the job oneself. When, however, 
the plates become uneven, as they occasionally do, it 
is to "run them down," a mmple operation 

whidh is untied out as f ofiows. 


First obtam some fine emery powder, jeweller's 
rouge, and finest carborundum powder, mixing equal 
proportions of each mto a fine powder. Next procure 
a piece of plate-glass about 4 in by 4 in , makmg sure 
of a very smooth surface Then clean the chpper 
plates, care being taken to remove all hair from 
between the teeth Sprinkle a httle of the powder on 
the glass and moisten it into a thm paste with a httle 
dry shampoo lotion Place the chpper plate gently on 
the glass, and rub with a circular motion, keepmg it 
quite fiat, and also holding the glass firmly to prevent 
it moving Treat both plates in the same manner, and 
then clean carefully, oil the rails and adjust ready for 
use In order to test the chpper blades place a few 
strands of cotton-wool between the teeth and work 
the machme as if cuttmg hair If every shred pulls 
out clear the edges are satisfactory Should some of 
the cotton strands stxck or jam between the teeth, the 
screw-nut should be adjusted until the plates work 
evenly together 

Coming to the actual working of the hand chpper, 
it IS necessary to emphasize a fact that is too httle 
appreciated, even among experienced hairdressers, 
namely, that a good pair of clippers with sharp blades 
may pull the hair because they are not worked m a 
correct manner. The machme is often blamed for 
puUmg when the real culprit is the operator The 
secret of correct chpper cutting is that the levers of the 
machine must be moved quicker than the machine 
pushed up the head 

Too frequently the machme is pushed vigorously 
and quickly up the back of the head towards the 
crown, whilst the levers are worked mdifferently 
This IS decidedly the wrong way The correct method 
consists of placing the teeth of the chppers level to 
the scalp, then to follow the natural contour of the 
head, usmg the minimum of pressure The machme is 
pushed slowly forward whilst the levers are vigorously 
worked. The strokes must be made evenly, the plates 
bemg kept almost flat to the head the whole distance 
of each separate stroke As each section is finished 
the machine is pulled shghtly downwards, the action 
of the levers bemg stopped at the end of the section. 
On no account should the chppers be jerked off the 
head, nor should the teeth be lifted from the head, nor 
the bottom of the plate used as a fulcrum, a movement 
frequently, but foohshly, made by many hairdressers 
Lack of care of these particular details will result 
in a pull, and will cause unnecessary pam to the 
dient 


HAIRCUTTING 

' s hair, are at least five distinct methods of haircutting 

' ^ by of comb and scissoii only^ 
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2 Cutting by means of comb, clippers and scissors 

3 Cuttmg by means of comb and clippers onh 

4 Razor haircutting, (using comb and razor! 

5 Cutting, either wholh or partialH, bv means of 
the electric haircutting machine, better known now 
as the electric scissors’" Used skilfully and in a 
professional manner, it can produce work equal to 
that done with the scissors 

The professional aspect is important In the past 
all too few have worked to lift the Craft to its true 
status as enjoyed by the old time craftsman But, 
with true collaboration and the unity of the students, 
this full status can be regained The ultimate result 
will be to alter not only the social status of hair- 
dressers but also their wage earning capacit} Educa- 
tion of the students is the first objectne so that they, 
in turn, can educate their clients Hairdressers can 
do much to convince clients that thej' are men who 
are highly skilled m a calling worthy of association 
with the best of the professions 

Unprofessional behaviour” on the part of some 
men who are unwiUmg to admit their faults does 
much harm The Craft could well be nd of those who 
are ”too old to learn,” for there is always something 
new to be learnt however long one may have been 
engaged m hairdressing Then there are those who 
make no attempt to conceal their feelings which they 
allow to be apparent to their clients and fellow 
workers Some, too, indulge m the dirty habit of 
wiping their soapy hands on their salon coats, or on 
a towel which the client is afterw^ards to use And 
these are men who know, or should know, how much 
depends upon absolute cleanliness and the avoidance 
of any spread of contagion But they do not seem to 
realize how essential cleanlmess is to all in the Craft, 
Perhaps these are details, but what important details * 

On the other hand, what a pleasure it is to enter 
the salon of a true craftsman with its air of refine- 
ment, quietude and that indefinable somethmg that 
commands respect Study his quiet yet authoritative 
manner of speech, and notice the cleanlmess and 
orderhness There is a place for everything and 
ever 3 d:hmg is m its place Hxs scrupulous cleanlmess, 
both of person and surroundings, is impressive These 
are things the student must cultivate Cleanliness, 
in particular, is no less essential to the hairdresser 
than to the doctor m his surgery 

Technical Terms 

Craft education must start at the beginning, if it is 
to be thorough, so we can’t go far wrong if we start 
with an understanding of technical terms m hair- 
cutting, and their meanmg. 

Here are the terms for various types of haircuttmg . 
(a) graduating, (6) clubbing, (c) thmnmg, {i} tapenng, 
{e) root tapenng These terms are not Imown to all 


men’s hairdressers, yet thev are essential for a proper 
understanding of the subject These forms of rutting 
are employed in ail modem st\ies for men Students 
should therefore stud} them until each becomes 
familiar 

(a) Graduating— means cutting by grades, and, of 
course, is m general use, but not all hairdressers do it 
properlv Here is the method, which is w^orth close 
stud} clean the neck firat of all hairs, using the oooo 
clippers This action should alwa}s be done fir&t 



Fig 65 Correct Method of Graduating 


The old-fashioned method of usmg the clippers last is 
no longer recommended The graduation of the 
longer hair should be done with the comb and scissors , 
for short styles No i clippers can be used as far as 
necessary Then the line of demarcation should be 
graduated with the comb and scissors The line at 
the bottom of the neck, left by the No. x clippers can 
be graduated with the oooo clippers, which may also 
be used at the side. There are many styles in which 
the hairline must completely disappear, then comb, 
scissors and clippers must be used for quick work, 
but the art of graduating a good, smart, haircut is in 
doing it with the scissors and comb 
In Fig 66 you will notice the position of the comb 
and scissors and, what is equally important, the 
position of the client’s head Cuttmg starts at the 
nape of the neck, on the left side, and proceeds 
towards the crown. The comb then returns to follow 
a similar line from the nape upwards, and so on 
until the back hair has been correctly cut 
Notice m the illustration the movement of the 
comb, which is first placed just below the hairlme so 
that the shortest hairs may be picked up m the teeth. 
The scissors, m rotary action at the point of the 
teeth, are cuttmg m a continual senes of snips all the 
hair projojting from the comb As the comb foEows 
the curve indicated in the sketch so the scissors must 
Mow a similar Ime. Repeat these actions, working 
towards the right, until the graduation is perfect : it 
should not be nec^sary to cut twice in the same ftee. 
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The graduation of the hairline is exactly as described, 
but when cutting curlj or bushy hair the 

method illu-trated m Fig 67 should be followed 



Fig 67 Downward Gr\du\ting a Great Help 
WITH Frizzy or Wavy Hair 

The comb is reversed and the cutting is done down- 
wards, by this means the tapering will be perfect 
(b) Clubbing — better known as cutting through the 


fingers — ^is done constantly every day but, unfortun- 
ately, \ ery few men understand the method, which is 
really quite simple, though most effective if done 
correctly So many hairdressers are content to cut a 
httle hair here and a little there, without any sense 
of direction and the result is unsightly 
Here is the correct method collect a strand of 
hair with your comb, held in the right hand, then 
grasp the hair between the index and major finger of 
the left hand and pass the comb so that it is held 
between the third and fourth fingers of the same 
hand In this position it will not interfere with the 
cutting, which is now done with the scissors held in 
the right hand Cut off the hair projecting beyond the 
fingers and regulate its length by the left hand and 
the position on the head as shown m Fig 68 
The scissors must follow the general shape of the head, 
so cutting follows a semi-circular movement (Fig 
68 (J) ) There are two good reasons for using this 
method first it reduces the risk of cutting your hand 
and, secondly the semi-circular cutting wiU graduate 
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the length of hair perfectly (Fig 68 (c) ) The left side 
of the client is the more difficult, hence this method 

The scissors are held with the third (minor) finger 
through the ring and the comb is held between the 
thumb and index finger When you pass the comb 
from the right to the left hand so that } on can use 
the scissors— as already descnbed— a bnsk outward 
movement of the right hand will cause the scissors to 
open so that it is a simple matter to insert your 
thumb in the other nng When the mesh of hair has 
been cut the scissors and comb are returned to their 
onginal positions and the routine is repeated for the 
next and subsequent meshes It is most important 
that this process should be earned out correctly and 
with care The instructions must be followed 
systematically and you must be careful when you 
pick up a fresh mesh of hair that you include that 
which has ]ust been cut With this held between the 
fingers of your left hand you can regulate the length 
of your next cut accordmg to the length of the 
previously cut mesh as it begins to disappear between 
your fingers. 

Cuttmg m the semi-circular manner you may find 
it necessary to take two, or even three, snips with the 
scissors , this does not matter so long as the hair is cut 
uniformly and no scissor marks are shown (Fig. 69 ) 

Thus, hair on the nght of the head is cut as indicated 
m the illustration Stand at the side of the client and 
comb the hair into your fingers in the manner shown 

The long hair, at the front of the head, is clubbed 
by the operator standing at the back of the chent and 
combmg the hair forward as far over the face as 
possible, when the ends are cut to the required length 
The hair is then combed back, clubbing mesh after 
mesh in rotation up to and mcludmg the crown (which 
must not be cut short) until all this part of the head 
has been cut 

To save time the scissors may be held by the thumb 
and fourth finger m the rings, with the comb between 
other fingers, but the method previously descnbed is 
far better and will always demonstrate your know- 
ledge and craftmanship (Fig 70), 

A useful hmt to keep the scissors in good condition 
IS to reverse them when clubbing. For normal use, 
starting from the left to cut all round the head, the 
scissors are held so that the head of the screw pivot is 
towards the chent Thus the operator sees the tail 
of the screw But for clubbing, the scissors are 
reversed so that the operator sees the head of the 
screw. The difierence m the cut can be felt at once 
and this method has the advantage that it balances 
the wear on the cuttmg edges 

(c) Tlunning— which meam reducing the bulk of 
the hair without making it shorter, is usually employed 
for thick straight or wavy hair worn loc^y or very 
flat The method is easy to follow from the illustra- 


tions, Fig 71 shows the wa\ of holding the comb 
and the strand of hair You pick up a mesh of hair 



Fig 69 Movement of the Scissors when “Clubbing'* 
— Cutting Forward in a Semi-circle 



Fig 70 How to Hold the Comb when Combing the Hair 
INTO THE Fingers While Holding the Scissors 


vertically with your comb in the r%ht hand. Pass 
the mesh to your left hand so that it is gnppad 
tween the into and It is e«stial tSmt 
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the mesh should be held firmly so that it does not slip 
out of the grasp when the scissors are used 
So that it IS easier to follow, the illustration shows 


a mesh taken where the hair is longer , carefully note 
the relative positions of hands, comb, and scissors — 
all of which are vertical (Fig 71) The object is to 




Fig 73 Comb the Mesh and Pick Up with the 
Index and Major Fingers of the Left Hand 


cut the hair from the underside of the mesh m a 
shthenng movement startmg from near your left 
hand but nearer to the head when cutting shorter 
hair As you reach the top hair in your hand you 



Fig 74 Hold the Mesh Firmly and "Slither” 
THE Hair 


shther nearer to that hand, shding the partly opened 
scissors quickly towards the head so that the hair is 
cut shorter underneath the strand tiian on top 
Thinning must, of course, be done umformly aU 
i»imd the head udi®! She hair IS long. To get through 
the mu'lc hpr can be |dtked up with the 

CmteBaustbe 
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parting, otherwise it will stick out and be difficult to 
control 

When the hair is picked up bi, the comb it is 
necessary to comb the hair down after each cuttmg 
in order to see the result W hen the fingers are used 
to pick up the mesh the whole section can be cut 
before it is necessary to comb down 
Thmnmg by means of special serrated scissors has 
come to the fore recently The method has been 
welcomed by the ma]ont} of hairdre'-sers since it 



Fig 75 Thinning Out with the "Serrated 
Scissors ** 

Much care is necessary m the use of this tool 


provides an alternative to the razor The wnter has 
always, hitherto, advocated the razor as the best 
thinning medium but now agrees that the new type 
serrated scissors, if properly handled, have much to 
commend them 

There are two kinds of serrated edge scissors 
One has each blade serrated and the other has only 
one blade with a serrated edge, the upper blade 
(when the scissors are m use) being similar to those 
of ordinary haircuttmg scissors 

The bottom blade is called the guillotine and this is 
kept underneath durmg use by having the pivot tail 
end facing you Because of the construction of 
the scissors only a few hairs are cut each time the 
blades are closed, this makes it an ideal thinning 
tool 

In use the scissors are inserted in a mesh of hair 
about one mch from the roots, the blades are closed, 
the scissors are moved lower down the mesh and the 
process is repeated until the length of hair has been 
treated (Fig 75) Care is needed to obtain the most 
satisfactory results but the scissors can be very useful. 
An elderly gentleman, for instance, with thinning 
hair, can be given a very satisfactory haircut when 
he does not wish the finished effect to be too short. 
In such a case the thmnmg scissors are used m the 
manner of ordinary haircutting scissors 

The best results are obtained by first damping the 
hair shghtly and then dressing xt as though the 
cuttmg had been completed- Now, starting from the 
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parting bide, take up a me»h of hair aiai make a rm 
about an inch from the rootb , then pick up the ne\t 
mesh and make a similar cut and on along the 
parting to the crown Comb the hair through and 
start again near the hunt, picking up sm ce^sne 
meshes and this time making two or three cuts about 
an inch and a half from the roots eacli time Having 
finished on the parting side of the head, comb the 
hair through and carr\ out a similar prutiss on the 
opposite side of the head The crown is dune last of 
all After this, tut the side^ and ba^k short ^\ith the 



Fig 76 K Perfect Example of Tapering Method, 
Explicit in Itself 


No I chppers, usmg No 0000 m the neck. If the 
clipper Ime needs graduating you can use the thinning 
scissors for this purpose, providing you use them as 
yon would use the ordinary scissors The method 
here outlmed will answer for the Portland, Arcade, 
Military, and ordinary styles of haircuttmg and for 
other styles for which thmnmg with the razor is 
normally necessary 

(d) Tapenng — ^which means diminishing the thick- 
ness of a strand of hair towards the points, has the 
effect of regulating the shape of long hair There are 
vanous ways of tapenng but the best and most 
successful are those shown m Fig, 76, These methods 
perxmt thinning, or reducing the thickness of hair 
without shortening it, softening and making a natural 
finish 

To follow the method shown m Fig. 77, take a 
mesh of hair m the fingers of your left hand, hold it 
firmly and back comb. The back combing fluffs the 
hair towards the head and when this has been done 
and the amount held between your fingers has baen 
reduced sujBBiciently you shtber your scissors so that 
this hair is graduat^- The fluffed hair, which you 
have back cmnl»d, is then omxbed out to min^e 
with the cut hair and, if taf^ring is 
the f^ooess is lepeated- 

Wien tte ha ir that the Of 
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crutch, of the scissors is put in action by working the 
scissors slightlc backwards The blades open and 
dose shghtlv, but never close completely As the 



Fig 77 ^ Fluffed Mesh of Hair being 
‘‘ Slithered 
N ote the method of holdmg 


hairs are removed from the head and then re- 
move them from the comb by a light tap with the 
scissors 

The way to taper hair for shortenmg is shown m 
Fig 79 It IS quite simple and is, m fact, the same 
process as thmning except that a horizontal mesh of 
hair IS taken up Simply pick up mesh after mesh of 
hair, wherever it is necessary to shorten it, using the 
comb also m a honzontal position Holdmg the 
hair between the first and second fingers of the left 
hand, you travel down the mesh to the length required 
to be cut This vanes, of course, but when you have 
reached the desired position you hold the haur firmly 
between the fingers and shther the hair off Do not 
cut straight off, otherwise you will not obtam a 
tapered finish— simply shther, as for thinnmg, imtil 
all hair held between your fingers is cut Then comb 
the mesh to see if the length is correct and contmue 
with succeeding meshes usmg the first as a guide 



ScissOKS Fig 79 Tapering and Shortening Horizontally 


blades travel from a point near the left hand towards 
the head they are stoK>ed when they reach the 
flufied hair so that this part is not cut 
F^. 78 shows the method of tapering the points of 
the hair with the points of the sossors When it is 
necessary to achieve a taper effect in the manner 
diown the a>mb is placed m a downward poation m 
frcmt of a strand of hair that bulges out from the 
head. Then, after a few snips with the points of 
the scBsom, the strand ts wmbed through Care 
Hinst be takm that the sdssors do not dig into the 
scalp. 


Fig. 80 shows still another way of tapenng with 
the pomts of the sassors, but m this case they are 



Fig, 80 Another Efjbctivb Method of Point 
S assoRk Tapering 

hdWiHidbrthemeshtobeTednccKi By this means the 


A caiml cacaasiHiation of the sketch will show that 
the acissiBS are itorted downwids the correct 

itepeatthei^oceK, 
oaeMig #eciian tttot cu^ 


of the sdssca^ are used m preference to the 


TOO 
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heel as previously descnbed The illustration 
indicates, by means of the small arrows, the direction 
taken by the scissors and the number of snips that 
should be taken to produce the required taper So 
long as the work is done evenly this is a good method 
for all t}'pes of heads, it is especially good for 
children’s hair 

{&) Root Tapering — pro\ides a good w ay of reducing 
the length of the hair without actually altering the 
general appearance Although it sounds impossible 
it IS a fact that a head of hair correctly root tapered 
can actually look as though there is more hair than 
when the operator started ^ If there is a tendency to 
wave, the waves will be emphasized because the 
short hair, mingled with the longer, supports the 
latter and makes it stand out more 

The method is to take a mesh of hair at the front 
and hold it firmly m your left hand Use the thumb, 
index and major fingers as in Fig 8i With the 
comb push back all the hair, as in the illustration, 
with the exception of about a dozen hairs which you 
continue to hold. Press the comb quite hard on to 
the scalp to hold the hair out of the way and use the 
scissors m a slithermg action on the remaining hairs 
which you now hold. Fig 82. The slither should start 
about an inch from the scalp and should contmue 
so that the last cut is quite close to the roots The 
movements are fully explained by the diagrams 

Bevellmg — ^is one more technical expression of which 
the student should be aware A descnption of this 
method will be found in Section IX, Children’s 
Hairdressing (p 382) 

Men’s Styles 

Armed with the basic knowledge already explained, 
the student should be able to cut all the modem 
styles that have been created These styles are all 
intended, not only to satisfy the male public, but 
also to educate the hairdresser’s chents to a higher 
standard of work It is an advantage, therefore, for 
the student to memonze the names of the vanous 
stales and appreciate their characteristics 

Starting with the most common of the short styles 
the Portland is short, back and sides, not too short on 
top The Arcade has a short back, not too short on 
sides, fairly short on top The Mihtary is short all 
round except on top These three styles can be cut 
short with the hand or electnc chppers The Argent 
is short at the back, full at the sides and fairly short 
on top. The Regent is not too short, full at the sides 
with the back brushed towards the centre, top rather 
long This very pleasing style is cut in two ’"lengths,” 
short and long. 

The Manchester cut is extra short round the hair- 
line. The Major is extra short back and sides with an 
invisible hairline, ’’Ordinary” is an aU-scjssors cut 


for back, sides and top The Razor haircut, as its 
name implies, is the all-razor cut, but the Clipper 
cut differs in that the top hair is not cut with the 
clippers The Bressant is cut d la Brosse, that is 
to-day It IS cut square and then rounded Other 




Fig 82 All the Hairs in the Fingers are Cut Off 

styles created by the wnter include The Gloster 
Chester, Professor, and Masonic, all cut m two or 
three lengths 

HAIRGUTTING STYLES 
The Ordinary ” Cut 

Of the many different haircuts for men none standfe 
out more as an example of Craftmanship than the 
so-called “Ordmaiy.” Correctly done it is a of 
adroitness and dexterity. The ability to cut Mr in 
this style provides the nece^ury proof of a fast-cta 
gmtiemen's hairdressa:* In tte opsfen ti the 
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present wnter this st\le is really worthy of a more makmg sure that you obtain a perfect graduation, 
descnptne name— such as “The Royal Standard” Club the hair if it is too long Thin out if necessary 
or “The Classic “ or, it it is essential, taper Then comb out with cotton 

In competitions and evammations the ability to wool inserted in the teeth of the comb in order to pick 
rarrj out a haircut in this st}le is of particular up the cut hairs, and finally, if the hair is not to be 
importance, simph because it is done entirely with shampooed, dress in the desired style 
the comb and scissors Neither clippers nor thmnmg The Straight Back This style is suitable for 
scissors are used young men, for general wear, and for sport Bnefly 

When a client asks for “an ordmarj cut,“ as so descnbed, this mode consists of an extremely short 
many do er\ da\ , he means, of course, that he cut at the sides and back of the head, but the top hair 

IS left long, sweepmg back from the forehead to 
beyond the crown A fixative is usually employed to 
keep the top hair mto position The hair may be 
worn with or without a partmg as desired 
The straight back style is accomphshed by first 
cutting the hair at the back and sides with the No i 
hand chppers When the lower crown is reached the 
chppers should be turned outwards, or preferably run 
over the comb, so as to produce a better gradation as 
the longer hair is reached The hair on the top of the 
head should be hghtly trimmed, takmg it m sections 
between the fingers, as previously mdicated The 
crown hair should be carefully tapered, and made to 
blend mto the shorter hair The hne between the 
long and the short hair should be “fined out,” if neces- 
sary usmg the razor to reduce the bevelled edges. 

Bombage This style, favoured on the Continent 
and with bearded men, frequently involves both the 
hair and the beard The “Bombage” is so called 
because it comprises a senes of tubular hollows 
produced by means of Marcel irons Thus the hair is 
hfted from the head and allowed to take on an artificial 
fullness The style is associated with the continental 
“dandy ” 

The hair is necessarily worn fairly long, and the 
bombage is effected m the following manner. After 
cuttmg, the hair is thoroughly combed and placed into 
the position it is subsequently to be worn The hair 
Fig 83 The Ordinary Cut (Straight Hair Model) is then lifted up in thm sections by means of the comb, 

which is mampulated m the left hand The curlmg 
wants his hm cut in the same manner as last time irons are held m the nght hand, and are used fairly 
It would be a senous mistake to give him a style any warm. Place the prong of the irons underneath the 
diSerent from that he is used to. So, whether the hair sections, the groove always being held towards 
styk be ^ short or long, if the client asks for the top The irons are then closed, and the hair 
ordinary'' the experienced gentlemen's hairdresser gnpped, the irons are moved m the direction towards 
wxfl first <^inb the hair into position, notice the way the intended disposition of the curled shape of the 
in which it has been cut previously and set to work bombage The hair is thus ironed section by section 
with cmxh and sassors only. mto the shape desired 

When you examme a head before cuttmg, first If desired, the beard is afterwards treated The 
make sme that your dient is comfortable and sid^ are first ironed down m the same manner as 
to look through the mirror $0 that you can directed above for the hair. The warm irons are first 
see the ^ape at the sid^. These detads lightly passed down the beard length m order to give 

the hetww service and tb^ ah too it a prdiminary smoothness Then the beard length 

i* . t is bcanbaged in the following manner First place 

ti e Kt of the fead# cutting the hmr the i^rong of the inons underneath the hair, the iron 
TIMsiRSk.ifflmdtotbeaecfe, is t£ea gnj^ped so to rriqVi. a onffiCTap* 
' , , «J3 
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impression. Now the irons are reversed, the operator 
placing the groove part of the irons underneath, 
but the irons are at each movement placed slightly 
below the previously made undulation Thus the 
irons are used front and back alternately until the 
bottom of the beard is reached 

The moustache is next curled, using a small pair 
of curling irons for this purpose The moustache is 
first combed through and each side taken separately 
for curling Place the prong part of the irons under- 
neath the moustache, one side of which is lifted up 
by means of the comb The irons are gripped tighth 
together, and given a turn inwards towards the upper 
lip Both sides havmg been treated alike, the ends 
of the moustache are turned slightly upwards, making 
a suitable contour with the previous curl 

Haircuttmg for Elderly G^tlemen. When cutting 
the hair of an elderly client it must be remembered, 
except in rare cases, that when the job is finished the 
hair must still be of considerable length Stand behind 
your client Take the hair section by section and cut 
by the through-the-fingers method, previously ex- 
plained Very httle of the hair should be cut over the 
comb, as for shorter crops. It is inadvisable to take 
off more than Jm of hair at each cutting The 
cutting is continued through the fingers all round the 
head, except in cases where the hair is extra thick, 
when tapenng will be necessary The hair should be 
frequently combed into the shape the client desires, 
and his wishes ascertained Stray hairs will frequently 
appear and these must be hghtly tapered 

In cases where a beard is worn, care must be taken 
to arrange the hair m a manner smtable to the shape 
and style of the beard 

Haircutting for Negroes. The majonty of the 
negroid types have charactenstically close curly hair 
Owmg to the difficulties usually encountered in cuttmg 
the hair of a negro, it is necessary to offer here a few 
hmts to the student 

The cuttmg of a negro’s ham should never be at- 
tempted dry The tight curls are almost impossible 
to comb when m a dry state, and it is quite impossible 
to use hand chppers in such circumstances Therefore, 
the negro’s hair must be cut m the following special 
manner 

The hair is first thoroughly wetted by means of the 
salon spray The operator then takes his comb and, 
usmg the coarse teeth, proceeds to comb the hair from 
the crown, but m a downward dtreciton mstead of the 
usual upward method As the comb is moved down- 
wards the haur that protrudes between the teeth of the 
comb IS cut off This movement is continued all over 
the head, the operator always combmg m a direction 
•down from the crown The top and front hair is 
combed towards the front , therefore, m every case the 
movement is in a direction away from the crown of 


the head It will be necessary to go over each section 
several times m order to remove sufficient hair For 
the extreme edges, however, it will be necessary to use 
the comb m the usual manner, the hair being cut very 
closely over the comb It is advisable to taper the 
edges by means of the razor finish 
The Speed Cut The most popular hair cut is 
undoubtedly the Speed Cut because it is done quickly 
and, if also done well, is capable of many variations 
It IS not, strictly speaking, a hair style since the 



Fig 84 The Xo 2 Clippers have gone round ihe 
Sides to about | in and the oooo*s vre Clevmng 
THE Neck Well 

method of cutting can be adapted to many different 
styles Many clients, however, require a quick 
haucut and although speedy work is not necessarily 
the best or, indeed, always advisable for certain 
chents, it should be mastered as early as possible. 
The student will find that it is a mistake to confuse 
speed with inferior work With constant practice it 
is possible to cut hair well and rapidly if the following 
method is followed Perhaps it is because of the age 
in which we live, certainly many callings, particularly 
in the Services, require a time limit to haircuttmg so 
that the operator must turn out a fixed number of 
finished heads in a given time All too often when 
this IS the case the work suffers, but the craftsman 
will want to give of his best even under these circum- 
stances For this reason considerable importance is 
attached to the ability to carry out the correct Speed 
Cut With knowledge, common sense and goodwill 
the student can soon improve his efficiency 
Here is the method , first cut the hair m the neck, 
using the 0000 clippers as shown m Fig 84 As the 
longer hair is reached lift the dippers away from the 
head with the fingers so that the length is graduated. 
Then take the No x chppers and cut the hair at the 
sides, moving towards the back as shown m Fig. 85. 
It 1$ best to start using the No. i clippers at the right 
side of the head and, of course, the cut is graduated 
by lifting the cEpjpem further from the head m was 
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the case m the neck This is done at the end of the 
run and means that jou graduate the length of the 
hair nght auav Note carefully the position of the 



Fig 85* No i Cupper Movement round Sides 
AND Back 

Note only half the cutter is actually cutting the hair 


the hair, teeth downwards, and allow the chppers to 
cut all projecting hair If the graduation is not perfect 
then reverse the comb (teeth upward) and cut over it 
just as you would with the scissors The graduation 
will be perfect if this is done carefully and if you 
remember to bring the comb forward, away from the 
head, so that you are able to cut the longer hair only 



Fig 87 IbkzoR Shaving along the Sides and Back 
(Crown) to give a Natural Finish 


clippers m the illustration. One half is cutting the 
hair and the other half is passing over the hair already 
cut This IS done m case a few hairs were missed by 



Fig B6 Cupper No x Cutting over the Comb 
TO Graduate the X,xnb op Demarcation 

tfce fere so that you very (juickly 

ffltefawttes the luetlMKi of graduatu^ the 
t)te 1 mm of tte M the No* i 

to pf tor wfll 

ocaab 


When the chpper work, m the neck with the 
oooo’s and at the sides with the No I’s, has produced 
a clean appearance and suitable graduation, wet the 
hair It IS not necessary to soak it but, having made 
the hair sufiBiciently wet for working purposes, comb 
it into position in the manner m which it will be 
worn Now with the razor, which you will have 
stropped, shave the hair down as illustrated m 
Fig 87 This will enable you to thm out the hair 
so that it lays down well and reheve any excessive 
thickness at the hne of demarcation. Thus the long 
hair will fall m naturally with the short hair 
The top hair is taken m sections and the razor is 
pushed along the strand held m the comb, startmg 
from about one inch from the roots — or from the 
parting. The razor is held rather flat and m the 
position of the “towards you” movement m shavmg, 
except that the blade is made to go m front of the 
fingers by the movement of the wnst This is quite 
easily done and you should succeed at the fiist time 
of trymg. The method is shown clearly m Fig 88 
It will be sufficient to divide the top hair mto three 
or four strands for your purpose, and the hair at the 
parting side can be cut m a similar way, but here the 
“downward” movement will suffice. While you 
have the razor m your hand strop it a^ain and well 
mark the side hairline and badk by the ears, foflowing 
the mtural length. This removes the whiskers from 
the tc^ near the eye, and near the ear, Befcsce 
Ms mm deam^ wet the part to he diav^ with a 
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piece of cotton wool, for preference damped m 
spirit Then insert the cotton wool in the comb and 
whether or no the hair is to be shampooed, comb 


Fig 88 Razor Thinning-out Long Top Hair that 

COULO HAVE BEEN *XlUBBED" FiRST IF NECESSARY 

through to collect all the loose hair The method is 
shown m Fig 89 

Do not disturb the partmg but comb and brush 


any proof that may be necessary regarding the 
artistic scope of the gentlemen's hairdresser 

Dextenty, ingenuity and capability are three 
necessarj qualities for the man who undertakes to 
produce any of the three \^anations of this style — 
the square, oval or round shape The Bressant does 
not ha\e a general appeal to men m Great Bntam, 
partly because only a comparati\e few can carry out 
the work correctly and partly because many men 
do not care for the short hair on top of the head. 
Nevertheless there is a public for the style, and sports- 
men particularly like its coolness and hygienic 
qualities 

The technique is really quite simple for, basically, 
it requires one to hold the comb and cut continuously 
with the scissors and, of course, the mirror must be 
used fully Since the round Bressant has been 
gaining popularity the method of cutting it will be 
descnbed Advanced students will be able to adapt 
the square or oval versions from the one descnbed 
here 

In every case the first movements are similar It 
IS only the top hair which gives the charactenstic 
shape 

After making your chent comfortable start by 
cutting with the No i hand, or electric, clippers, 
dealmg first with the hair from the sides up to the 
top of the temples and the back from the neck right 




Fig 89 Combing with Cotton Wool to Collect 
Loose Hair 



the hair into position and dress in the manner 1 

required, whether it be flat or loose, and the Speed Fm jhe Brbssant (Round; 

Cut IS finished Properly done, the average time for a style most popaUr abroad 

this work is five mmutes for a good and well finished 


cut. past the crown to an inch and a half from the upper 

The Bressant. A popular style on the Contment crown Then clean the neck with the oooochppers and 
and m some of the larger cities of Great Bntam, dear the hair line with a good raasor after having 
particularly among sporting men, the Bressant is dampened the portion to be shaved. That is, if m 
also known m France as d fa Brosse Unfortunately shampoo is to be given 


there are many salons in which little or nothing is 
known of this style, the ahdity to cut which proiu^^^f^ 

0 IQ5 


The top of the head will nm lode "anyhow'* and 
S|^mp to you to make the hair stick strai^t up. 
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First use a pair of hair brushes Stand at the back 
of the thair and make \our brushes tra\el from the 
front to the back m rotation, one close behind the 
other Place the right hand brush by the forehead 
before jou lea've the hair %\ith the left hand one 
This IS done for the centre portion of hair Then 
take the two brushes together, one on either side, 
and well brush the side hair Keep on brushmg until 
the hair begins to stand up With the aid of wa\ 



Fig 91 Graduating the Long Hair of the Front, 

WHICH MUST LOOK ” ROUND ” FROM ANY ANGLE 

cosmetique it is possible to make the hair stand up 
m a more upnght position 
The cosmetique is put on with the aid of a comb 
Stand to the front or one side of the chent and as you 
pass the comb through the hair apply the wax with 
your finger or direct from the stick by rubbmg it on 
the hair Now brush the hair and then loosen It so 
that it sticks up well. You are now ready to start 
cutting to shape 

Use a straight comb, white for preference, and six 
to SIX and a half inch scissors You will also need 
your soft neck brush which will be m constant use 
on the face, and a good mirror in front of you is 
essential m order to obtam a symmetncal shape 
The mirror is as important as your scissors and comb 
Start at the front, facing your chent. Get your 
comb and scissors working paialldl with one another 
To this rase your elbows to obtain the essential 
le?d* Now cut the front hair so that it stands about 
one incii from the head ; keep m cutting as the mmb 
is tmnA dowly to tte hair left by the chpi^rs 
wliem hair has to be quite short. It h n^^e^ary 
to Wi ihe c«b my steady m4 to cut with a 

The fittte finger of 

help you 


must be kept at an even aistance irom tne bead so 
that the hair is all cut off at the same length 

Keep on with the cutting until you have finished 
the sweep This, as the term imphes, means that 
3 ^ou start cutting a section and continue to the end 
where the short hair finishes You will have to cut 
many sweeps before you have cut the hair evenly m 
the required shape After doing two or three sweeps 
look through the mirror and you will see — ^if you are 
doing the cutting properly — ^that one side is not 
higher than the other 

Always cut the centre first, then the left side, then 
the right Lightness in holding the comb is an 
important factor m obtaining the desired result 

Once the top centre section of hair has, so to speak, 
been “hollowed out” you will observe a kind of 
square shape This is right , now all you have to do 
IS to cut the corners off Take the left one first 
Stand on the same side, draw the longer hair on the 
comer towards you with the teeth of the comb facing 
down, and clip away at the hair that passes through 
the comb It is also possible to do this by standing 
on the opposite side of the client and cutting towards 
the ear Similarly, you can, if you wish, cut the front 
hair by standing at the back of the chair, though the 
front position is preferable 

In order to cut this style you will be compelled 
continually to move round the chair, which is to your 
own benefit All you have to do is to obtam a round 



Fig 92 The Graduating of the Crown from 
Short to the Longer Hair must be done from 
THE Back of the Chair 
Note scissors and comb work m parallel 

shape When you think you have done this sprinkle 
a httle face powder all over the top of the hair and 
you may be surprised to see that you have not yet 
obtained a perfect finish; so, keep on cutting away 
until the roundness is perfect 
Here are srane important pomts to remember when 
dodng a Bressmt Cut brush the hair often, uge the 
neck lawh freely on the &.«; when yon Sfrirt a 
swe^ do net stop until rt IS omnplete, shadow .cntjtmg 
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before you reach the hair is essential to give \ou To return to the Partial Ra2or Cut, it is essential 
stabihty Of course a fnction is necessary after that the client should first ha\e a shampoo The 
cutting a Bressant Just a word of explanation about hair is then partiall\ dried so that the moisture does 
shadow cuttmg This means simply that you start not dnp on to the client’s shoulder^ and, \\hile still 
the cutting action with your scissors and comb m damp, the hair is combed into position This will 
mid-air, so to speak, before reaching the hair and also depend upon the ultimate sty le required For instance, 
continue to clip after your comb has passed through if there is to be a left parting then the hair is drawn 
the last section of the sweep It is really a “follow 
through” action The scissors are used m a rotary 
movement so that they cut on the way back 

The Partial Razor Cut Razor haircutting is a 
most useful art and has the advantage of being easily 
acquired by barbers It is true that there are scores 
of gentlemen’s hairdressers w^ho w^ould necer dream 
of usmg a razor during a haircut and, equally, those 
engaged in wig and scalpette making who would 
never dream of usmg scissors to put the finishing 
touches to their work Invanably they will prefer 
the razor 

Because the technique is not fully understood 
many men ignore the advantages of razor haircutting 
which, m practice, is completely justified for producing 
an artistic dressing and for remedying defects Razor 
work can he graduated and controlled, extended or 
confined Anyone becoming a skilled user can 
accomphsh his task with dexterity and certainty in 
half the time required to obtam a similar result with 
the scissors This is not to say that good work cannot 
be done with scissors and comb, on the contrary, 
these have been predominant for many years During 
the past few years it has been found that the all- 
razor haircut is not a paying proposition though the 
Partial Razor Cut is of great benefit For this reason 
the latter wiU be described m detail and those w^ho 
may wish to adapt this technique to the All-Razor 
Cut can easily do so Indeed the two techniques are 
very similar up to the pomt where, m the Partial- 
Razor Cut, the scissors or even the chppers require 
to be used The purpose will be understood as the Xhe Partial Razor Cut 

technique is explamed 

A famous exponent of gentlemen's hairdressing away from the parting towards the nght ear and the 
has said '*In some respects the use of the razor m hair on the small side is drawn towards the left ear. 
haircuttmg may be said to separate those who resort You are now ready to staxt 

to it into a distinct section of the Trade— -a section Take your razor, which can be either a solid or 
dis tinguished by a higher degree of taste, or a more hoUow-ground So far as you are concerned it does 
highly refined taste, together with a determmation not matter a great deal, but the client may have 
to give effect to that taste— to bnng it to accomphsh- something to say m the matter and you should 
ment— even to the extent of using an unaccustomed respect his wishes, since on a tender scalp it is quite 
tool for the purpose, and thereby distinguish them- possible that the hollow-ground razor will hurt 
selves from those who, havmg done their best with though the sohd wffl not Use an ordinary haircuttmg 
the sassors and comb, are content to let a ']ob' go comb and hold this m the left hand, the exact 
out even though it clearly falls short of perfection ” position will vary according to the part of the hair 
There is a lot of truth m these words. Why should you are cuttmg 

not every barber stnve to become a d^tmguished The razor must not be tm keen, indeed the one 
member of his Craft with a higher degree of taste and you have just set which has a wire on will do admirably 
a determination to give effect to that taste? and you will not your best razor, provrfii^ the 

ro7 
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hair has been damped and >ou keep the blade as fiat 
as possible Cuttmg the hair will put your razor nght 
for sha\ing m such a case ^ 

Stand at the back of the chair, the razor m your 


standmg at the back of the chair, make a division 
with the large end of your comb and comb the hair 




Fig 94 After Shampooing, Hair in Position. 
Combed Towards the E\rs 


Fig 95 Shaving the Mesh 

The razor should start cutting when half an inch from the partmg made 


right hand— you already have the comb m your left 
hand-pick up a mesh of hair with the comb and 
comb forward Let your razor follow at a shavmg 
angle and make the first cut about one inch from the 
roots Then miss about an eighth of an mch before 
making the second cut and so on Do not use 
strokes as m shavmg but draw the razor m 
very light, long sweeps towards your comb 
which is holdmg the mesh out m front FoEow 
the comb to the encb of the hair, leavmg the 
razor to cut what it chooses. Drop the mesh 
to the side of the chent’s face to leave you free 
to manipulate the next mesh 

It is quite easy to hold the razor for the 
forward movement Just gnp it as you would 
for shavmg downwards, that is towards you, 
than make your wnst come back as far as 
posable, Hiat wiE pve the blade a forward 
dirafinon and, with a little more bendmg of 
the wnst you wiE get a flatter pcsition for 
the blsute. In this way you wiE be able to 
stove tibe haur forwaiti as shown m Fig 88. 

Each succeeding layer of hair ^uld be 
aSowed to faE on to the client's &ce and 
whra tto sectkm is ocanptete the whole is 
oomhed back into its correct poslfiicm befewe staxtfag 
Is cot tihe akks back. 
aWki tite eieat 


forward FoEow the comb with the razor from about 
one mch from the mesh partmg and about the same 
distance from the nonn^ partmg The angle given 
to the razor is the shavmg one, rather flat on the ham 
Give a senes of cuts usmg the pomt of the blade, then 




Fig 96. G^Lix>vf^rma with ths IUzor 

Note sij54w tees to wiHsat® Ife 

atoul an ei an 
one 
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\ou are liable to cut too much hair clean oil, and this the other hand, *omt* rorreLtion is still needed, nuke 
must be a\oided a fre»h sent» of dui-ions from the baik to the front 

The la\ers of hair that \ou ha\e thinned out are and work forward in that manner 
arranged to laj side bj side until xou ha\e done the I he method hen outlined laii bt adapted lu fjuite 
hair as far as the back These are tiitn tombed out a number of datfeient sttlC' and all that i- nes.ts'-ary 



{a) Shaving m Sections {&) Reverse the razor tu pnvint cutting the ear 



(<?) Cutting the top hair m long sweeps to ensure The partial razor cut completed Note the 

correct graduation perfect all-round graduation 

Fig 97 The Partial Razor Cut 

and in a downward direction With the end of the to finish off the head before dressing the hair is to 
comb now make a division about one inch away from cut the sides and back with the scissors and comb and 
the parting and not quite parallel and shave down the finish off, if necessary, with the dippers 
hair from bdow this division in a series of short The sketches. Figs. 97 («), (6), (c), and (d) show the 
strokes to about one mch Then make a similar step-by-step proc^uie and diould make clear to 
division bdow and again a third if necessary. Hava^ the studait any jart that may be difficult to folkw 
d«e thk portion, comb all the hair down at an ai^le in words. 

to the back and, should tins be satisfactwy, continue Oae final wesd. The all-rasifflr haircut is not advb- 
with the back and the other side of the head. If, m aide in these nuidem dayu siooe few or 
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hairdresser* tan aftord to spend the necessar> time The hairlme and graduation m the neck is done with 
to produce a satisfactory finish tke comb and scissors or chppers 

The Graduate Cut. This modem stjle, which is Combing the hair forward and cutting in that 
suitable for joung men, depends upon the skill of direction requires a technique of its owm, but it is 
the hairdresser for its ** natural*^ shape It is quite a worth a httle patience, and the same method, follow- 
simple stvie to cut for those who have mastered the ing to either side of the head, is then quite simple 
use of the modern thinning scissors The student After cutting, the hair should be shampooed and 
who practises to gam control of these scissors will then, with a little bnUiantine on it, the hair is brushed 

back into place The result will be as already 
indicated, a well-graduated head that does not look 
as though the scissors had been at work 
The Hand Clipper Haircut Much has been written 
about haircutting with various tools but little has 
been said about hand clippers Modern gadgets have 
predominated and to some extent overshadowed the 
hand clippers Yet there still remain many in the 
Craft who use comb, scissors and hand chppers 
These tools have served them well for many years 
so why should they change^ To say that craftsmen 
and artists in the use of the hand clippers did not 
exist is incorrect They did exist, but most of them 
have gone — taking their secret with them There 
are, however, still a few of us who remember the art 
For a number of years the writer worked next to a 
craftsman who was an expert in hand chpper work 
He had four pairs of chppers which he used for many 
years, yet they looked as new He took great care of 
all his tools and great care of his Craft secrets 
Through observation the wnter was able to learn 
enough of his colleague's methods to pass on these 
hmts to the younger generation 
This colleague always started with the ooo chppers 
to clean the neck These were followed with the 
No I's or No 2's according to the cut The chppers 
were held delicately, yet firmly, m the nght hand 
with the index finger of the left hand guidmg and 
helpmg to raise the machine when reaching the 
longer hair so as not to leave a line of demarcation 
The scissors were never used for graduation (sassors 
are necessary, however, except for the very expert) 
find that he can accomplish his task with dexterity No i clipper followed, travelhng as far as necessary, 
and obtain results unequalled by the ordmary and always raised when reaching the longer hair 
haurcuttmg scissors. If the work is done uniformly When the hair was too long the comb was inserted 
and systematically a similar result to the all-razor m the hair, teeth downward, and the chpper cut over 
haircut is achieved , indeed, the finished work, if done the comb giving that hair a good graduation The 
carefully and correctly, can look as though the hair tilting of the clippers to cut the sides round the ears 
IS naturally graduated and tapered and does not was done almost in one movement, the left hand 
give the appearance of having been cut gently pressing down the ear to allow the chppers "to 

The methiKi of use require a httle understanding travel umnternipted to the temple 
Finr the Graduate cutting starts at the crown. This The hairlme was always well marked and that was 
fe unusual, but as you will see after studying the done by tummg the clippers upside down, the teeth 
djefeih* F%, 98, the result is Startmg, bemg applied gently on the skm, this with one 

then,! fitOT tte crown you cut the hair in layers movement of the hand would make a clean straight 
toward the front the sites. Tte layers are made cut For this purpose the ooo's were used* 
to on top of dWcult c^ieration to On the right side of the client the clipper cutting 

feut' smite whi^ you think about it* was so easy and quick that no more than two move-' 
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merits \^ere necessar} to cut the hair on that side cut One is on waw hair and the other, the method 
The second action was inserting the clipper at descnbed here, is on straight hair, the manner of 
the side whiskers and gning them a semi-circular cutting and 'netting the hair, however, is such that 
action to the top of the ear where the first mo\e- the finished result i:s often better than on naturally 
ment had stopped The No i clippers w^ere alwavs wav\ hair The reason is that the skilled hairdresser 
tilted can cut the hair into the required shape and train the 

The ooo’s clippers were occasional!} used when a \\a\es in the desired manner on the other hand, 
short haircut was necessary, such as for the Portland naturall} waw hair is often untrained so that the 
Graduating of the longer hair was accomplished wa\es lose their uniformiU 

without further cutting with comb and scissors This st}le is favoured b} tuung men who often 

For thinning, clubbing or tapering the scissors and find it difficult to get the w urk done correctly Wa\ing 
comb come into use The hand clippers are not fast 
enough 

One important point about chpper cutting is that 
the machine should never take too much hair at a 
time One half of the cutter is used for the longer hair 
and one half travels over the hair already cut, thus 
cutting any stray hairs that ma} ha\e been missed 
the first time and also equalizing the cut One move- 
ment with the clippers, as far up the head as is 
necessary, should be ample for a clean cut 
The use of the hand clippers for the Military, 

Portland, Arcade, Regent and Bressant cuts, is 
described under the respective headings 

CLASSIFIED STYLES FOR MEN 

There is e\ery indication that classified hair st}les 
for men, first introduced in 1931, have come to 
stay There can be little doubt that the men’s named 
haircuttmg styles have had a tome effect upon the 
Craft So far as clients are concerned, there is a 
tendency for their hair to become more individualistic 
and more consideration is given to the structure of 
the head and face In other words a greater signifi- 
cance IS now attached to the physiognomy and the Fig 99 A Flexible Comb is an Important Factor 
personality of the chent Graduating the Hair Line 

The fact that men do follow hair styles may be 

traced to causes other than mere fashion, though that irons must not be used , instead, the hair must be 
has its place. It is noteworthy that dunng the war water-set even if the texture is stiff and coarse or if 
penods when civihans ]om the fighting Services the the hair is straight 

tendency for shorter hair spreads also among those who The model used for the illustration in Fig 99, has 

remain civihans. In this case, of course, hygiene straight hair Here is the method of obtaining the 
dictated the need for shorter hair— as it did to some result shown First thin out the hair with a razor in 
extent for women. Nevertheless the shorter hair order to obtain the correct tapermg This helps the 
styles prevail and no doubt will contmue to do so operator in that the hair becomes more responsive 
At the same time there is a separate demand for to setting and, m the course of time, will produce a 
vanous specialized haircuts, so m the present section natural” wave. Use the razor m preference to 
most of the new styles, which can be said to be haircutting or thmnmg scissors which will not 
‘"standard,” will be dealt with m detail Students produce the required clear waves, 
should have no difiiculty m following the text and Graduation of the hairhne, sid^ and back must, 
the illustrations if the technical terms, explained in of course, be done with the comb and scissors. Do 
previous pages, have been carefuUy absorbed not use dipi^rs Use a fine comb and good sharp 

The Chester Cut This fine style of haircut demands ^issors m order to get an invmble flnsk 

skill, dexterity and abihty on the part of the operate. See Fig, 99 * start from the left and travel to the 
since it involves not only cutting but al^ wave bade and thence to the other ^e. By the 

setting There are two ways of domg the Ctester fine comb lightly m the skin you wiE cause it to ewve 

in 
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and ^ou mil thus be enabled to cut all the hair finger holding the first wave and hold the next move- 
protrudmg from the teeth Using this method you ment with your index finger Continue with the 
can well graduate the hair from the hairline to the next wave (Fig loo) In most cases the Chester 
longer hair has only two waves but a third and fourth may be 

The Chester st}le has a parting, either on the left necessary Always do the top hair first then make the 
or right, therefore it is left to the operator to start waves follow on the sides m the same way Slant 
\^ork on the most appropriate side First place the your client’s head in the position best suited for 
hair m position then reduce the length to about five working 

or si\ inches After doing this reduce the bulk of the The waves must be uniform and merge into the 
hair by combing for\\ard and thinning with the razor short hair at the sides Once they are set the waves 



Fig ioo Setting the Waves in the Chester Cut Fig ioi The Finished “ Chester'* 


Keep the razor rather flat and follow the method at either side of the parting should be held in place 
outlined for the Partial-razor cut (p io8) Comb the by means of a net placed over the head and tied at 
hair back into place and, since the hair was moistened the back so that it will not slip Now take an 
before using the razor, you will be able to see the electncal dryer, or a fan which you manipulate, at 
result of your cutting When fully satisfied you can the same time pmchmg the crest of each wave firmly 
singe or shampoo the hair, or even give a friction — between your fingers as the drying takes place, 
but one or the other is essential Do not dry the hair When the hair is quite dry remove the net and with 
too well, add some spirit lotion, which should be well the fine end of your comb loosen the waves, being 
rubbed m, and replace the hair in position. The careful that your left hand follows the comb Give 
skin and patience necessary to set the hair into waves the hair a touch here and there, pushmg it forward so 
are factors that ensure succ^s, that the waves are given their formation, When 

Stand at the back of the client Make certain that finished the hair should look exactly as m Fig loi 
tte hair is combed into position and that the Ghent's Blow-waving. The art of manipulating the comb 
Imd IS in an upright position, well up Take the m the hair to form a crest and then ^'fixing” it with a 
comb in your hand by the large end so that the fine hand hair dryer has been known to a few hairdressers 
IS usM in the hair. Hold the como as you would for some years, but since about 1950 this technique, 
a mxor wh^ shaving downwmrd, with the thumb which is known as blow-wavmg, has become increas- 
weB on tl» bMe and ateoiutely vertical. popular as a styling method with men, and a 

With ymir draw the han to or left, word on it at this point will not be out of place* 
aswdmg to how best your wave should 1^, place Blow-waving has two advantages over water-waving, 
yuw tl^ waw Tliu carry First, th^ hair is set and dried in one operation, thus 

with back tlm need for the dient to sit under a 
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dr>er weanng a net, and, secondh , because the crtsts 
of the waves ha\e not been pinched with the fingers 
the^ tend to be more rounded and so indistinguishable 
from natural wa\es 

Shampooing the hair is an indispensable hist stage 
The hair must be freed from grease, and the thorough 
saturation resulting from the shampoo also makes 
the hair \ery receptue to blow-waMng After rough 
dr} mg with a towel a settipg lotion should be applied 
The use of a setting agent brings the hair more under 
control and makes for cleaner work It also adds to 



Fig 102 ( a ) Before Blow-waving 


the discretion of the operator The cumb used ‘should 
hate teeth of medium spacing Fine teeth slow down 
the process, and wide teeth do nut gne entnigh < ontrol 
of the hair Hold the comb \erticalh to the scalp 
and comb with an arc-iike movement At the end 
of the arc, which is where the tirs.t crest is going to be 
blown, change the comb from the upright position 
to a slightlv sloping position with the teeth tilted 
towards \ou a little distance (»tf the scalp Sloping 
the comb in this manner is important Xow^ slacken 
the hair by drawing the comb f still slightlv at the 



Fig 102 (h) After Blow-waving 


the durability of the wave Some hairdressers use 
a lotion made of seven parts toilet spint to one part 
pure castor oil, but practically any ladies’ hair- 
dressmg setting lotion is suitable The hair at this 
stage should be moist, but not as wet as is necessary 
for water-wavmg 

In carrying out the actual blow-wave, it is advisable 
to use a hair dryer fitted with a slotted aperture 
nozzle, preferably no more than Jm wide. Good 
results are sometimes obtained without the use of a 
nozzle, but for the best results on very straight, 
difficult hair the concentration of heat and air pressure 
made possible with a nozzle is essential 

Before combing the hair to produce the first crest, 
place your hands on the crown of the client’s head and 
push the hair slightly forward. This will reveal any 
natural wave tendency Generally speaking, waving 
against such a natural tendency must be avoided, 
though sometimes this is nec^sary, as in the case of 
hair worn with a parting where it is desired to conceal 
a receding temple Where no wave tendmcy is ol>- 
served, then, of course, the waves imj be jdacad at 


slope) a httle towards you, and bang the dryer into 
operation to set the first wave With a bnsk move- 
ment, mostly from the wrist, direct a jet of hot air 
alternately dong the hair trapped near the top length 
of the comb, thus setting the crest, and then along 
the dip of the wave 

The dryer must move m one direction only , that 
IS, if the arc-hke movement of the hair is regarded as a 
bow, then the air will travel m the direction of an 
arrow shot from it Do not move the dryer very 
slowly, especially when using the nozzle, or you will 
cause the chant discomfiture and may bum the scalp. 

Proceed to the next wave when the first wave is 
almost dry. When the waving is complete, go over 
the work again until it is thoroughly dry to ensure 
a strong and lasting wave. 

Figs loz (0] and 102 {b) illustrate how blow-wavmg 
can be used as a medium for concealing receding 
temples and making the most of thinning hair. 

Tim styfe is m the ttw cat^ory 
as the ‘'natural*" Chester but requires a difemt 
techniqTO* It k ktaided only fiw a certain type of 
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hair — the dry, wiry and fnzzy or woolly kind found 
so often on younger men. Usually such heads have 
been neglected from early childhood and even m 
manhood they are often neglected because too few 
hairdressers have the necessary knowledge and 



Fig 103 The “Gloster" 

A popular style with mea having thick, fmzy hair 


ability to cut them correctly Frequently this 
kind of hair is cut too short and is not washed 
correctly. 

The modem craftsman should have no difficulty 
in giving a Gloster cut, even if the hair has been 
allowed to grow in its own wild way With techmcal 
abihty to cut correctly it is easy to overcome any 
difficulty and produce a result comparable with the 
** natural** Chester, Incidentally it is possible to cut 
an **arti£cial** Gloster in the manner descnbed for 
the Chestar, but since few men care for it, it is not a 
paying proportion. On the other hand, the natural” 
Glosta: demands good craftmanship and is always 
po|mlar. 

To cut this style start with the No. 1 chppers, 
deami^ all hair in the tmk and graduate the clipper 
Mm ym turn your attention to the top hair. 
Tbm m m impmrtont pofafc to mmember at thk 
More tlmn mk citants who are rather 


full, m such cases do not use the clippers on the 
sides, which should be left to the last 
Stand at the back of the chair and comb the client's 
hair forward in short strokes, being careful not to 
pull the hair which being dry is easily tangled Club 
m the usual way to about inches for all of the top 
hair If there is any difficulty in cutting the dry, 
spnngy hair, damp it slightly, then, when you have 
finished clubbing, you can thin the still damp hair 
with the razor However, if the clubbing has been 
done carefully it may not be necessary to use a razor 
The sides should correspond with the top when 
combed backward If they do not, just cut in the 
ordmary way with the comb downward until all the 
hair appears to be in a half circle 
After a shampoo the hair is combed back into 
place and left to take its own course Tell your 
chent that next day, when dressing his hair, he should 
cultivate the various waves that have come forward 
after the cutting by combing them out and pressing 
them down with his left hand 
With some hair of this kind it is possible that the 
method descnbed will not be suitable. In such a 
case the comb and scissors only will be used The 
foUowmg is the method of graduating any ridges 
left by the chppers or by clubbing Insert the closed 
scissors into the hair and lift a strand of hair about 
one mch from the forehead Pick this up with the 
large teeth of your comb and cut the extreme ends 
as they protrude from your comb as it travels forward 
Comb the mesh of hair in with the remainder and 
pick up another section with the closed scissors about 
half an mch further back and repeat the movement 
Do the same thing again a third time and this time, 
or on the fourth section, cut off more hair than for 
the first two sections This is essential as you are 
neanng the crown 

The hair can be worn quite fiat and some young 
men whose hair is like that of a gollywog will demand 
it this way if only as a noveltj Wax pomade should 
be used after the usual spirit lotion and both should 
be well rubbed in Then flatten the hair with a 
brush followed by the hand and, if necessary, press 
the hair down with an extended shavmg towel 

The Portland. This style is cut short at the back 
and sides, though not too short on top It is really 
the most umversal men's style. The shortness can 
be obtained with the scissors and comb, clippers No i 
and 0000 or by the electric clippers (now referred to 
as the electnc scissors) 

The graduation is important and it must be perfect 
The style can be long, medium, or short, according 
to requirements, and it can be brushed back off the 
forehead or have a nght or left parting , moreover, 
the hair may be worn loose or fiat The r^tson for 
the po|mknty will not be hard to understand since 


t|to te tit face pi^er to imm Mm Mi rather 
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It IS capable of so many \anation3 upon the basic 
sU Ic 

Ha\mg made jour chent as comfortable as possible 
— remembenng that deportment and hygienic working 
conditions assist this attitude— start b\ cleaning the 
neck livith the oooo clippers, using either the hand 
or electric machine Clean off all the fluff and short 
neck hair first It is not a good method of working 
to leave this part of the cutting to the last, as is so 
often done Then take the No i chppers, for the 



Fig 105 The “Arcade” Haircut 


long cut, oo’s for the medium cut, or oooo’s for the 
short cut These are run up the back and sides, 
starting always from the nght for the reasons already 
stated, one mch over the ears and two and a half 
inches from the crown Study the illustration 
carefully (Fig 104) in order to see this more clearly. 

When the long hair is reached the chppers should 
be raised somewhat by pressmg the back of the 
chppers on the head dightly, and so do away with the 
line of demarcation. This makes it easier to graduate. 
Aft® usii^ the No. i chppers f® the long Portland 
use the oooo’s to graduate the Ime in the neck, unless 
you care to do this with comb and scissors which, 
naturally, is the best way 

Graduatiffii must be done carefully You will 
that there is nothing worse than a strong sharp 
line m the hair so that it looks as though a toupee 
had been placed on the head To be p®fect the 
graduation shoidd be dmie solely with comb and 
achraws and the Mp d the raz® to fiaMi. The top 
Iteir fcoM always be clnWied accwding to the 
lequirad, but it mmi be dabbed carefully and 
Ibe bufc nsEBt not be cut too dose 
fo iie otewise sittt aids will be Ira,bk 

iPp wpy ^ 


After the hair has been clubbed it may be necessary 
to thin out If so, use the comb and scissor, razor or 
thinning scissors in the manner already desenbed 
under the respective headings The razor method is, 
of course, the best The wet hair should be combed 
into position so that you can see if the graduation is 
correct If there are any darker patches, level the 
hair there with the razor or scissors 

The illustration, Fig 104, shows the Portland long 
cut For the Portland medium the No i clippers 
should be run as far as the crown and for the Portland 
short cut the clippers should be taken about two 
inches above the crown and two inches on the sides. 

After a shampoo the dressing consists of applying 
hair lotion or cream, according to the client's wishes, 
and the hair is then brushed into position either flat 
or loose as required 

The Arcade The Arcade haircut is short at the 
back, longer at the sides and fairly short on top It 
is a particularly attractive and effective style since, 
with the hair worn longer at the sides, it is less ngid 
in conception The style can be adapted to hair that 
is usually worn extra long, loose, or wavy. Despite 
the versatile nature of the Arcade, it is a style of 
haircut that can be quite easily executed providing 
the operator follows the simple detailed technique 
laid down 

The charactenstic of this style is that it is short at 
the back but not at the sides, regardless of the general 
length, state of the hair, and structure There is only 
one shape, which is short 

The No I chppers are run up the back to about 
half an inch lower than the Portland long Graduation 
from the short to long hau: must be very fine , it can 
be worked out with the hand or electnc chppers, 
mstead of the comb and scissors, or with the thmnmg 
scissors m the manner previously desenbed in detail 
The sides, however, from the hairlme to the temple, 
must be done with the comb and scissors only and the 
graduation, where the clipper leaves a line to the 
longer temple hair, must be very well done If the 
thmmng scissors are used great care must be taken, 
since a different technique will be needed, as you 
will see presently. 

At the top the hair can be clubbed, thinned, or 
tapered accordmg to needs If the chent requires 
very long hair see that the Ime is well graduated and 
the longer hair well tapered so that it falls naturally 
mto the shorter. The illustration. Fig 105, is a fine 
example and should be studied by those who wish to 
follow the descnption given here Notice that the 
hairlme side whiskers are natural and well marked, 
and the same with the continuation at the back of 
the ears and down the neck. H[ere the hne runs 
straight down and not towards the centre of the 


neck. If fr is neces^ry to clean this hne with the 
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razor, do so while the skm is still damp from the 
shampoo, otherwise moisten a piece of cotton wool 
with soap or spirit and pass this o\er the part to be 
shaved 

Dressing for the Arcade is usuall} very flat The 
result can be obtained b\ the application of hair 
lotions and pomade, or if the hair is to be finished 
loosely with a touch of brilliantine If the hair is to 
have no dressing lotion or pomade it can be worn 
quite naturallv, but m such a case the hair should be 
well brushed backward and forw^ard before being 
brushed lightly mto the finished position 

The Argent The Argent style, which has universal 
approval, is midway between the Arcade and the 
Regent A closer examination of the techmcal 
details Will, how^ever, show many points of difference 
The Argent cut may be long or short, according to 
requirements and m either case will suit most men 
Some exception should be made, however, m the case 
of short fat men Tall men, whether young or old, 
will welcome this style, particularly if the ham is 
turning grey at the temples , the sides, brushed up a 
httle, will make all the difference m the appearance 
Sometimes the sides are required to be fuller and 
longer, signifying the difference between the short 
and long variations 

Method of cutting is as follows First clear the neck 
with 0000 clippers, then use the No i clippers to an 
imaginary line from ear to ear and about half way 
up the ears. Graduate this line as much as possible 
with the clippers, raismg them until you meet the 
longer hair This will be quite easy if you know how 
to manipulate the clippers, otherwise use the comb and 
scissors Having achieved a good graduation, turn 
your attention to the left side of the head. Some 
operators will prefer to cut the sides before completing 
the graduation , there is no hard and fast rule, so 
long as the work is done methodically and carefully. 

The sides are very finely graduated with the comb 
and sci^rs. Use a longish, well tapered comb to 
enable you to get the necessary shortness at the 
hairline in order to give the **wing’' its shape. The 
comb should be rather flexible so that the short hair 
can be cut with precision. 

Fig, io 6 shows a good example of this style and 
should be studied Notice that the hairhne is invisible 
and has to correspond with the shortness at the neck 
and the back of the ears* The height is only half an 
irMjh-— not more — ^then the graduation is continued 
to the longer hanr above the temples, which must be 
extra long afte both sides have been done so as to 
rniewnd with the back hair. 


using scissors, thinning scissors or razor If the 
razor is used do not forget to wet the hair 

To adjust the length of the side hair “wing'' comb 
the hair over the ears and, for the long shape, cut off 
all that protruding beyond about half an inch over the 
tips of the ears That gives the recognized length but 
occasionally elderly men hke this hair left rather longer. 

The technique of the long Argent is simple, if the 
hair has been allowed to grow from the short style, but 
when cut from longer hair it is rather more difficult 
The best method is to reduce the length all over the 
head by clubbing to about four inches on the top and 
two and a half inches at the back This done, comb 
the hair into position, as though already finished and 
tnm round aU the surplus hair The hairhne should 
be slightly marked, thinning or tapenng may be 
necessary 

To reduce long hair to the short version of the 
Argent, follow the technique already descnbed after 
the hair has been clubbed and combed mto position 

In either case — ^long or short — ^the Argent depends 
upon correct dressmg to produce the desired style 
V^en the hair is worn straight back it is brushed m 
the orthodox manner, flat or loose, but it is advisable 
to have it as flat as possible because of the raised 
sides Indeed, the charactenstics of the Argent are 
only apparent when the top hair is dressed flat 
When a partmg is worn, the hair is brushed back on a 
slant towards the back of the ears When this top 
hair and the back hair have been well brushed turn 
your attention to the sides Comb these “wmg" 
pieces straight up towards the partmg for about one 
mch then brush them with a fairly hard, clean, hair- 
brush. This hair should lay on the flattened hair. 
With the fingers of your right hand pass over the ends 
of the hair m a semi-circle from the temple to the 
back of the ears for the long Argent, but only to the 
tip of the ears for the short version Then press the 
hair very shghtly with the palm of the left hand m 
a motion towards the back The pressure is left to 
your discretion and you may follow with the brush 
to avoid any hair sticking out and thus mamng the 
neatness of the work The cosmetic should be left 
to the client's choice 

The Regent One of the most artistic and dis- 
tmguished of haircuts, the Regent has been worn by 
elderly society gentlemen for many years Then it 
was always associated with long hair, m most instances 
nice natural wavy white or grey hair. Smoe the 
present wnter first decided to cut this style shorter, 
but in exactly the same shape, the style has been m 
great demand 

The Regent cut warrants charging a higher than 
usual pnce and, it should be done each week, 
it IS a paymg proposition* 

It is difficult to cut the R^ent to perfecticm the 


the shouM be weE combed, starting on 

If ttel»r is too long, say mom to 
two ani a half aiwdir® to the wishm of to 
dtett *0 to mfutel ttei tWn out. 




Fig 107. The ** Regent*’ Stvte 

By c&miesy of the ^‘Bmfdiressers* 
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first time, indeed tl e hair must be cut a number of 
times before the st\le is perfect 
Many hairdressers think that a st}le should suit 
ain face This is, of course, quite wrong There are 
man} shapes that will suit a number of clients of 
duerse build and general appearance, but they will 
not suit e\er\one The Regent will suit any young 
man, pioud of his head of hair, for it gives quite a 
commanding appearance to all who wear it 
The senous student of haircuttmg should stud> the 
technique of cutting the short Regent and make full 
use of opportunities to practise 
The point at the back of the neck can be natural 
or artihcialh reproduced If the client has a natural 
point— that IS hair growing in the grooced recess at 
the back of the neck, all well and good, for the cut is 
easil> performed If not, and the hair grows in even 
thickness it will be necessary to cut a point This is, 
of course, more difficult Here is the technique 
havmg made the client comfortable, and with your 
usual good deportment, start by cleaning the neck 
with the 0000 clippers, being careful not to cut too 
high (or too low) and in a V shape This shape 
continues from the nape to the top of the ears, the 
line being visualized To cut a point where there is 
none requires considerable art A spnnkle of face 
powder m the neck before starting is not a bad idea , 
it wdl help you make a good job 
Once the V shape has been formed the line must 
be graduated Start from the left, and with the fine 
end of the comb and your best scissors start the 
graduation from about three quarters of an inch or, 
for the long Regent, from about half an mch This 
work is done mainly with the points of the scissors 
so that the hair hne completely disappears Then, 
cutting over the comb, gradudly work up to the 
longer hair The meetmg of the longer and shorter 
hair must be so well blended that no Ime is visible 
This beautiful graduation is made to fall m with the 
hair on the left side, notice Fig 107 
The hair line is not so short and fairly well marked 
Take careful note that when graduating for this cut 
the hair 1$ combed upwards and not down as is usual. 
It IS important to appreciate that the hair must take 
this upward direction 

When the hair at each side is well cut m conjunction 
with that m the neck the top hair must be clubbed. 
Meanwhile the centre hair at the back remains 
untouched For hair brushed back without a partmg, 
dub Hie top ham to one and a half inches in length 
mA to ab«mt one inch where this section meets the 
^ hair* Remember that the sides and top are two 
dMfertet TOtions, The dde hair can be quite two 
and a I# kmg. 

If a pr^te WOTi, tim tto top 
lit' ite 


Obviously it IS important to avoid bulkmess where 
the hair is brushed up, but thinning with haircutting 
or special thinning scissors is not recommended since 
this may only lead to a number of short hairs sticking 
up when the dressing is finished If the clubbing is 
done perfectly thinning should not be necessary 

Dunng the clubbing examine the hair at the crown 
If it IS strong, wiry and dry it will tend to stand up 
naturally Cutting it short wiU only worsen matters 
In such a case the top hair at the crown should be 
left longer and the underneath hair should be finely 
tapered so that when the long hair is brushed over 
this hair does not stand up Only the razor will do 
this work effectively 

On the partmg side, where the hair is usually 
shorter, notice if the long hair, left to turn up, makes 
a too obvious “bump"’ If it does, graduate this 
section m layers after you have formed the side 
turnover Raise the hair near to it by means of the 
closed scissors, place the comb underneath and cut 
m a senes of clips travelling up to the end of the 
mesh held by the comb Then raise another mesh 
higher up, if necessary, but be careful of the parting 
for, if the hair is made too short here, the finished 
result will be unsuccessful The centre hair, at the 
back, IS cut in a similar manner so as to form the 
centre line 

Having completed the cutting, comb right through 
the hair with the cotton wool to collect the loose hair 

The dressing is most important after a Regent cut 
It is advisable always to recommend a shampoo 
after which the hair should be well dried prior to the 
use of a dressing If no dressing is to be used then 
the hair need not be dned so thoroughly Rub the 
fixative well into the hair, spreadmg it evenly, but 
do not make the mistake of using so much that it 
runs on to the face and neck Then, when the hair is 
saturated, draw the partmg and comb the hair in the 
position required, sideways, going towards the back 
of the ears As you comb press the hair down with 
the fingers and palm of the left hand and continue 
thus all round the head, leavmg the sides and back 
to the last Take a hard, clean hairbrush and pass 
it over the part done , brush first, followed by the 
palm of the hand Havmg done this and well flattened 
the top hair you can raise the sides and back Stand 
m front of your client on his nght and with the comb 
give the hair the first upward sweep Then take a 
small brush and with this brush up the hair, contmu- 
mg to the back of the ears Press the ear gently 
fcrward with the mdex finger of the left hand and 
continue brushmg to the back of the head Do the 
same m the left side of the head and brmg the ends 
of the hair to meet at the back It is easier to do the 
tef t side d you are standing at the back of the chair, 
using ri^t hand to raise the hair aH round. 
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Whilst at the back of the chair you bring the two 
sections together at the back of the head With 
experience, students will be able to follow through 
all these movements in a continuous sweep from the 
temple to the back When the dressing is satisfactory, 
hold the comb in your nght hand and as it comes to 
the centre top give a downward mo\ement to the 
end of the point in the V This action wiH make the 
hair run in to a groove and make a perfect line as in 
the illustration 

The Manchester A charactenstic of the Man- 
chester cut is the very fine, almost invisible hairline 
all round Another is the perfect graduation to the 
longer hair which can be of any desired length and 
with or without a parting The hair may be brushed 
flat or worn loosely but m all cases it should lay flat 
m order to show the contour of the head to full 
advantage 

The Manchester is cut only with the scissors and 
comb, with the possible exception that the oooo 
clippers may be used to clear the neck only The 
top hair is clubbed, after which it may be thinned 
out with the razor or thinning scissors Cutting for 
this style is a test of dextenty Use a very fine comb 
and fine scissors in order to get the hairhne as closely 
graduated as in the illustration (Fig io8) 

Perhaps no other style requires so much work with 
the point of the scissors 

After makmg your chent comfortable, start at the 
left, clean the neck with the chppers or with the 
scissors and thin end of the comb Then place your 
comb, which should be long, well tapered and flexible, 
against the side hairlme Hold the comb with some 
pressure and cut over it with the scissors pomts 
The position of the comb and scissors will vary as 
you travel round the ears and the back of the neck 
Complete work on the hairlme and when this has 
been done comb the hair mto position, with or with- 
out a parting as the chent desires. Having done this 
you can see the amount of hair to be cut m order to 
give the head the correct contour By looking at the 
hair from a short distance, as a pamter might look 
at his canvas, you will at once notice the excess bulk 
then, by clubbmg, thinning and tapermg you can 
reduce the bulk to the required shape Care must be 
taken mth the front top hair and at the crown In 
neither place should the hair be cut too short Any 
thickness here must be reduced by thmnmg or 
tapermg in the manner already described 
Let the client see your woik, through the hand 
mirror, before appl5nng any dressing which may take 
the form of briUiantme or fixative as required* 
Obviously the arrangement of the hair is as the 
chent wants it, with or without a fluting, loose or 
flat. Use a pair of stiff brushes and, even after a 
shampoo, you will find that the hm wdl lay qmte 


flat on top If It should be obstmate a spra\ of any 
hair lotion is recummended 
The Military As the name implies, the Mihtar>" 
cut IS especially neat in appearance and appiopnateh 
designed to buit the requirement* of men m the 
Sen ices A characteristic of this cut i* that the hair 
visible below the militar\ cap is short 1 he top hair 
vanes in length according to individual requirements 
For man} 5 ears it has been recognized that soldiers, 



Fig 108 The “Manchester” Haircut 


whatever their rank, should be of a smart appearance. 
This applies m particular to the hair and moustache 

Hairdressers are recommended to introduce this 
particular cut to their clients, for it 1$ found that there 
IS a big following for this style and it is therefore 
remunerative. 

The illustration of the Military cut, Fig. 109, does 
not show the shortest version which, particularly for 
active service, is often cut very short for reasons of 
hygiene. The plate will help students to obtam a 
clean Ime and pleasmg finish. Here is the method: 
First clean the neck of ail hair, then run the No, i 
chppers to about two mches from the crown and two 
and a half inches from the temples* Take care to 
raise the chppers m order to get the necessary gradua- 
tion and thus avoid a distinct fine of demarcation. 
In addition to raising the dippers with the fingers of 
the left hand, you can also msert the comb under the 
clipper, teeth downward, to fcrm a definite hue. 
Then reverse the comb, teeth upward and parfe:t 
the graduation with the dippers. Or, better stitt for 
first class work, use the comb and iox the 

graduation. 


For the long Military the run of the dippers wcmid 
go only as h^h as a point levd with the centre of ttte 

xzx 
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ears, and at the front onl> to withm an inch of the 
temple The remaining hair should be graduated 
with the comb and scissors 
The most difficult part of this cut is the graduation 
of the hne from long to short hair It should not, 
howeier, be very difficult if the chppers are used in 
the manner described Remember to place the comb 
just below the ndge of longer hair and start cuttmg 
at the verv edge of the comb At first you may have 
no hair to cut, since it has already been removed, 
but as you continue the long hairs will project beyond 
the comb You continue to chp these ends, bnngmg 
the comb tow ards you Notice that your comb should 
not move further than its owm width — that is, about 
three quarters of an mch , that is the area in which 


the graduation must be done If the graduation is 
not sufficiently clean repeat the process before 
cutting the longer hair 

The longer hair should be clubbed If this work is 
done well nothing more wiU be necessary 
As an alternative the hair immediately above the 
top of the graduation may be hfted with the closed 
scissors, taken mto the comb and then cut over the 
comb This should contmue through all the long 
hair If you find any difficulty domg it this way the 
razor or thinning scissors may be used 
Dressmg is simple Hair lotions may be apphed 
to choice, or omitted, and the hair is brushed fiat 
except at the front where it may be raised mto a 
coi/ or curl if the chent desires 


THE ELECTRIC HAIRCUTTING MACHINE 
(ELECTRIC SCISSORS) 


The comparatively recent but tremendous popu- 
lanty of the electnc haircuttmg machme renders its 
mclusion m a book of this kmd essential Before, how- 
ever, dealmg with the peculiar technique mvolved m 
its use, it IS necessary to trace its history m bnef The 
modem electnc haircuttmg machme is somethmg 
decidedly m advance of the electrically propelled hair 
chppers It is not merely a convement and effiaent 
substitute for the old-fashioned hand chppers, but is 
capable of bemg used m complete substitution for 
both hand clippers and haircuttmg sassors Because 
of, and by means of, its speaal constraction and its 
faahty m use, it is possible for the expert hairdresser 
to employ the electnc haurcuttmg machme for complete 
haircuttmg, and for beard and moustache tnmrmng 

For about half a century the cuttmg of hair by 
means of electncal haircuttmg machmes has been 
known throughout Europe. The first idea of hair- 
cuttmg machmes, based upon the pnnaple of shearmg 
sheep with sheathed and steel plates, came from the 
U.S.A. rather more than fifty years ago, and soon after 
this all the contmentalcountnes commenced manufac- 
turing them. 

The tremendous progress of electriaty and electro- 
technology has for a number of years made itself felt 
m the manufacture of hsdrcuttmg machmes, and it is 
more than twaity years smce the first haircuttmg 
machme with a motor contamed m the handle was 
ctmstructed and fdaced on the market. But the motor 
mdustry of that tune had not reached the present 
hiB^t cd perfectiQQ in the manufacture of electticad 
motam," and, tterefore, the electrical hair- 
{aitt»^ nmc^lnesof that ^riod M not meet with the 
aifvral of the iwas, for they were too wet^ty, and 
tteetoe omhersome in and thd not oSer 


Durmg the last few years, however, the construction 
of small electncal motors has been progressmg so 
rapidly that mdustnal works were able to start the 
manufacture of electncal machmes with certamty of 
success, and the results have proved what was hoped 
and asserted There are now m all contmental 
countnes, not only m large towns but also m small 
villages, electncal machmes m use Nearly every 
hairdresser has one to help m the service of his chent 

There is not the shghtest doubt that the mtroduc- 
tion of electncal haircuttmg machines has brought for 
the modem and up-to-date hairdresser not only the 
possibihty, but the certamty, of mcreased eammgs 
by easier workmg, speaally durmg the rush hours, 
enabhng him to give quicker service with, at least, the 
same effiaency as previously obtamed when the hand 
chppers and scKsors were used 

Several diSerent styles of machmes are made, 
namely — 

I. The large motor machmes, either runmng on 
an aenal wire with a trolley, or mounted on a movable 
pedestal or stand These possess flexible shafts to 
which the hand-piece is adjusted, and are specially 
suited for hairdressmg establishments where constant 
use IS antiapated. 

2 Of recent years the small electncal haircuttmg 
machme has been evolved with the motor contained 
m the hand-piece. This has the advantage of bemg 
portable, and can be used as well for outside as for 
msMe work, and is qieaally adaptable for work m 
clients’ homte. 

3. The third type of electncal haircuttmg machme 
is whsat is known as the " Bdl” type, as it is worked 
Bk® an dtectnc beH With a motor. But for this reason 
it IS not as suitable or as reliable as the first two types, 
iwd win find vwy Iritte sq^oval whan hard wor]^ or 
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the best class of work is desired, as it is too weak and 
irregular m motion 

There are many models of the electncal haircuttmg 
machine now on the market, the most satisfactory of 
which conform to either style No i or 2, mentioned 
above Different manufacturers have mtroduced 
different models, and while these differ but shghtly m 
construction, for each standard model some special 
advantage is claimed 

The style of machine used m a business depends 
mainly upon the size of the hairdresser's pocket, or 


and each of which contains cutting plates of a specific 
thickness Thus the operator, by merely changing 
the cutter-heads is able to cut the hair to the desired 
length The closest cutter is mm (approximately 
0000) by means of which the operator is able to do the 
finest work , 2 mm (approximately No i hand chpper 
length) is useful for the back of the head and over the 
ears, and 5 mm (approximately No 2 hand chpper 
length) is useful for the same area as 2 mm m those 
cases where the client desires to wear his hair slightly 
longer 



lot Upper cutting plate 
102 Lower cutting plate 
t03 Detachable pms for small cutter- 
heads 

104 Lever 

105 Felt packing 

106 Pivot screw 

107 Insulating disc for sw itch 

108 Switch button 

209 Contact disc for switch 
no Switch spring 
ni Worm wheel 

112 Cottor and disc 

113 Worm screw 
ri4 Worm 

115 Contact spring for switch 
n6 Felt packing 

1 1 7 Tumbler bearing sleeve 

118 Ballbeinng 

119 Motor head 

120 Rotcr 

121 Magnet coils 

122 Stator 

123 Insulating covering 

124 Bearing bracket 
X25 Commutator 

126 Carbon brush holder 

127 Carbon 

128 Carbon spring 

129 Ballbearing 

1 30 Tumbler beating sleeve 

131 Ball bearing compression spring 

132 Connecting plate 

133 Connecting screw 

X34 Tension balancing clamp 
X 35 Fixing sleeve of covering 
X36 Protecting rabber tube 
X37 Cable 


Fig 110 

Sectional Diagram— 
Koh-i-noor 2 Model 


tipon his speoal praJilection for a particular t3rpe of 
madhi&e. The large motor madimes {Style z) m 
wMdi the motor and the cuttmg plate portion of the 
miuduae are separated by a fleraUe lead are not so 
nradh favoured as ktherto. This is due to the neces- 
sity for an aenai wire and trolley, or for a more or Iras 
u^y pedestal, both of which devicra tend to destroy 
the amenities of the salon, in addition to occupying 
too math space. As indicated above, the small hair- 
cutting madnae ^tylc a) has the deaded advantage 
be^ handy and compact, a fiemhle lead aid 
{dog aaaUlE^ modd to be plugged in at the post 
^eetxic poki 

Tbeat are edlii Umee 

wl^ tm be , 

, 1 

.. I;. . 


Mechanism and Care of Machine 


Before usmg the electnc haircuttmg machine it is 
desirable that the hairdresser should have some know- 
ledge of the efficient but delicate mechanism itself, 
and that some hmts be gleaned as to its care 

For this purpose the sectional diagram opposite is 
included The model shown is the *'Koh-i-noor" 
electnc haircuttmg machme. one of the most popular, 
widely used, and efficient machines on the market 
to-day Acknowledgments are due to Messrs Ettmger 
et Cie, for their kmd co-operation m these technical 
notes and for the use of their senes of blocks showing 
the construction of the machine itself, and the vanous 
movements requu ed for its efficient employment The 
student is advised to study closely the accompany ng 
sectional diagram (Fig no), and to note the impor- 
tance of keeping the parts well adjusted, clean, and 
well lubneated 

The machine is supphed in voltages to suit all 
currents To ensure safety when workmg, the casing 
contammg the motor is made of insulating matenal 
The “Koh-i-noor" is fitted with easily removable and 
exchangeable cutters enabhng the hairdresser to cut 
hair in vanous lengths without loss of time or trouble 
It IS advisable to clean the cutting blades daily m the 
usual way, usmg a good machine oil The cuttmg 
blades are loosened or tightened according to desire 
by adjusting the rimmed thumbscrew, the cutters 
must be conveniently interchanged at the revolvmg 
motor 

The switch knob for throwmg the motor in and out 
IS placed on the left-hand side in the shape of a 
grooved button 

The gear-box is filled with special Vasehne,'' free 
of resm,' of appropriate coujostency, which can he 
obtained from the manufacturers, and the luhncation 
of the two front bearings is thus made automatic 
pie r^Sflmg with Vaseline'^ will be necessary at 
totervab, for wMdi putpose, upon removing the two 
m w sows# the tox mver is dism^ To grease 

the wm a been fitted, wbidb, if 

will Vasdke/^ 


bud’&e cap 
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of the seat of bearing, owing to the efiect of suction, 

IS automatic, as the felt-wnck of the grease-cup per- 
vading the hollow bored out in the pendulum bearmg 
(with ball ]omt) hes on the shaft Before screwing on 
the box cover, the upper msulated wire must rest on 
the grease-cup in order to avoid a jamnimg down and 
the destruction of the cord (Liquid oil must not be 
used, and the mtenor of the motor must be kept 
absolutely free of any lubricant , othenvise the motor 
wmdmg will be destroyed ) 

While the machme is not bemg used for chppmg the 
motor must be switched off to prevent over-heatmg. 

The carbon brushes must be renewed now and again, 
always usmg carbons of hke quahty When a renewal 
becomes necessary, the carbon-holder caps on the 
outside of the motor have to be unscrewed, the 
spnngs holdmg the carbon brushes must both be 
of the same strength, otherwise the pressure will be 
unequal 

Carbon brushes and commutator must be kept free 
from grease. If the commutator becomes oily and 
dirty a strong finng will be produced together with an 
undue heatmg and the consequent destruction of the 
motor 

When the commutator is sparkmg too much — 
which can be ascertamed through the httle mspection 
hole at the back of the msulatmg casmg — ^it must be 
cleaned With the motor is supphed a commutator 
cleanmg stick, which has on one side a layer of fine 
garnet paper and on the other side a piece of felt for 
removmg specks of dirt, etc The stick is mtroduced 
mto the lower mspection hole whilst the machme is 
runnmg and carefully held under shght pressure for 
a short time on the commutator When puttmg the 
stick m, great care must be taken not to ghde off side- 
ways, and thus damage the armature wmdmg 

The blades will require frequent attention, but it is 
raipossible to lay down hard and fast rules as to how 
often they need oilmg, etc. So much depends upon 
how often and how carefully the machmes are used. 
Whenever the blades show signs of stickmg, or their 
free action tends to become retarded, then oil is 
needed. No other part of the machme will need oilmg, 
except as already mdicated On no account should 
the hairdresser attempt to sharpen the blades The 
manufacturers of the electric haircuttmg machme wiU 
always advise as to the desirabihty or otherwise of 
grmdmg the blades It is estimated that the upper 
blade travels across the lower blade at least lOO tunes 
per second, or 6,000 tunes a minute. This rapidity 
has, therefore, to be taken mto consideration, and the 
shghtest accumulation of hair or dirt, or the mer^ 
maladjustment will considerably affect the effiaency 
and durabihty of the machme. A sl^ht vanatum of 
the voltj^e may also throw the cuttmg out of gear, and 
It may be necessary to alter the tenskm of tte sprui® 


bearmg agamst the armature, or to tighten or loosen 
the blades Hau of exceptionally stiff texture usually 
necessitates a slight tightening of the blades 

Technique Employed for Haircutting 

Obviously a special technique, one peculiar to the 
electncal haircuttmg machine, must be used for the 
purpose of haircuttmg by this method For hair- 
dressers w’ho use the electncal haircuttmg machme 
merely as a substitute for hand dippers and who 
finish off by means of the orthodox sassors, not much 
mstrucnon is needed For such a linuttd purpose the 
mstructions on the use of hand cUppers and scissors on 
pages 92 and 94 will obviously suffice 

Correctly used and understood, however, the 
electnc haircuttmg machme renders the use of scissore 
entirely uimecessary Therefore, the technique which 
now follows IS mtended to be complete m itself and 
for the purpose of a machme haircut Special uses, 
such as for the beard and the moustache, will be 
detailed on later pages The fundamental pnnciples 
of haircuttmg as outhned must always be observed, 
whether the scissors or the electnc haircuttmg 
machme be used 

In the present case, therefore, the machme is used 
for both club cuttmg and tapermg, a uas, it may be 
added, impossible with the old-fashioned hand chpper, 
which IS merely a club cutter 

The secret of the efficient employment of the electric 
haurcuttmg machme as a complete haircutter hes m 
the correct mampulation of the cotnh, plus the dexter- 
ity of the operator’s wnst and fingers Strange as it 
may appear, it is the comb that gives to the haircut 
its contour and finish. The cutter head and its move- 
ments must be controlled by the comb, which is held m 
the left hand of the operator 

For the typically modem haircut, where the back 
and sides are CTopped extremely short, the 2 mm. 
cutter-head should be used The hair is first well 
combed and parted m the desired place and the chppers 
nm up the neck to a pomt well below the crown, and 
over the ears The operator must be careful tet he 
cut m too deeply or leave off a stroke too suddenly. 
As the cutter-head reaches the crown the machme 
should be gmded so that the blades cut away from the 
scalp, as though it were producing a beveL If each 
stroke as it is finished is not gradated in this manner, 
a too definite Ime will be left, rendering it difficult to 
“fine out” afterwards. 

For the top hair, crown, and upper sides, the cutter- 
head is chained and mm. blades are now used. The 
hair IS hfted up by means of the comb and cut in dub 
fashion as shown m Rg. Ill The blades are guided 1 ^ 
the movements of the r^ieratm^s wrist, and eadi mtt 
must be talma oUiquely, agshi as tiaScabed in 
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The necessary gradation is produced by club- 
cutting, the comb being held close to the head at the 
old clipper line and the distance increased as the 
longer crown hair is reached If necessary—and where 
clients ha\ e close-growing hair it will be found neces- 
san—the cutter-head can be used in a \ertical direc- 
tion , that IS to say, the blades are pushed upwards 


tapering the hair as it moves The machine, therefore, 
is moved convexly backwards and forwards until the 
correct taper is obtained No attempt should be made 
to cut suddenly into a section of hair, the machme 
should be made to swmg hghtly so that the hair is 
feathered rather than stumpily severed Where the 
hair IS extra long or thick it is necessary to back comb 



Fig III Method of Club Cutting with Electrical 
Haircutting Machine 


following the movement of the comb The blades 
must be kept close to the comb, and the hair is 
severed as the ends protrude through the teeth of the 
moving comb The student must be careful lest the 
blades slip over, or under, the comb, an accident that 
is fraught with disastrous results It must be remem- 
bered that the blades of the electric haircuttingmachme 



Fig 1 13 Method of Club Cutting over Fingers 
WITH Electrical Haircutting Machine 

it m the manner indicated on page 100 for Scissor 
Tapermg. 

Club cutting over the fingers, as shown in Fig 113, 
IS a comparatively simple operation, but care must 
always be taken to lift the body of the machine well 
so that the blades rest almost fiat upon the fingers 



Fig 112 Method of Tapering with Electrical 
Haircutong Machine 

when m use are always movmg rapidly, and thus the 
slightest lapse on the part of the operator may produce 
some nasty ''steps'' m the hair. 

The hair on the top, crown, and upper sides is 
either clubbed over the fingers as shown m Fig. X13, or 
tapered by means of the machine as shown in Fig 1 12 , 
For prtNiuang a mmct taper the machine is held 
upside down as indicated in Fig xia, and moved back- 
war* and forwards, care aiwaj’s bemg taken not to 
sew too TOcb hah in any one |*€e^ This operaticm 
caishr the part of the operator, who 


The machme, again controlled by the wnst movements 
of the operator, must be moved forward at a slightly 
oblique angle The hair may be cut to any length as 
desired, and the amount of hair allowed to protrude 
through the fingers gauged accordingly 
The loose neck hairs are removed by means of 
cutter-head jV nun used directly on to the skm But 
the body of the machme must be well lifted up so that 
the blades run easily over the surface of the skm The 
edges of the natural hair Ime should be ‘‘fined down," 
usmg cutter-head mm over the fine teeth of the 
haircuttmg comb. The hair edges over and around the 
ears are similarly treated Should any hne be desired 
in front of the ears, the machme is turned upside down 
and the pomts of the teeth of the blades placed 
honaontally and directly on to the skm The machme 
IS then given a slight flick downwards and a beautifully 
fiue hne is thus obtained 

Expenence soon teaches the hairdresser that the 
electric haircuttmg machme has its little idiosyncra- 
sies, the same as many another device For example, 
if the machme is pmbed, havmg the full weight of the 
operator's arm behind it, it will assuredly give the 
hair a nasty pull TJi^rrfore^ the student should 


stefal wA the tom the wrist; that is to always vm bis wrist; a suppto wrist wdl produce the 

nectary , ' 
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Moreover, there is alwa3’s a danger of shock if an 
electncal device is used on wet or even damp hair 
Sticky and greasy hair should always be shampooed 
and dried prior to using the electnc haircuttmg 
machme Where a client, either lady or gentleman, 
has an extremely sensitive skin, great care must be 
exercised when the blades are used directly on the 


bare flesh The fine cutting edge of the mm, cutter- 
head IS apt to tear the flesh m these cases. This may 
be prevented by careful use, or as a precaution dusting 
powder should be lightly sprajed on the neck before 
usmg the machme This precaution is also useful m 
hot weather so as to counteract perspiration, which 
may mar the successful working of the blades 


BEARD AND MOUSTACHE TRIMMING 


The beard is first brushed thoroughly, and arranged 
as nearly as possible into the desired shape. The 
straggling hairs which grow immediately above the 
collar are then cut short, after which the beard is agam 
brushed into shape The sides are then taken, and 
the cutting commenced near the ears, workmg to- 
wards the chin Always cut over the comb, and gauge 
the length according to the desires of the client as to 
length and shape, which points, of course, should be 
ascertamed at the commencement 
The long hair growmg from the chm is then attended 
to, the student cuttmg this mto the required shape by 
short finger-tapenng. If the beard is exceptionally 
thick, it may be necessary to thm it out by means of 
long-tapermg Special care must be taken with those 
parts where the moustache and beard ]om Usually 
the beard is cut closer immediately under the mous- 
tache, but less short between the moustache and the 
centre of the lower hp The latter part is invanably 
attenuated as fai as hair growth is concerned, a pomt 
always to be borne m mind whatever the shape of the 
beard may be The student must also be careful lest 
he inadvertently cut the ends of the moustache when 
cuttmg the beard The best way of avoiding such a 
contretemps is for the operator to twist two pieces of 
tissue-paper around the ends of the moustache, thus 
separating the latter from the beard The covered 
ends can be held nicely out of the way by the fingers of 
the left hand, and the cuttmg proceeded with The 
moustache, if desired, should be hghtly trimmed 
cuttmg it over the comb, but always sparingly 
It IS advisable to use the pomts of the scissors when 
tnmmmg along moustaches, lest, by usmg too much 
of the blades, the lips become mvolved. The beard 
and moustache are afterwards dressed out as desired. 

Probably the beard style most worn at the present 
tune IS known as the short crop, and is accomplished 
by usmg the very finest clippers (No. oooo) upon the 
neck, and the next sizes (No ooo or No oo) upon the 
cheek and below the moustache 


Thoroughly brush the chm beard and cut to shape, 
mostly over the comb , but where the long section of 
the beard joins the short section it is more convenient 
to cut with the scissors only At the section which 
joms the moustache great care must be taken not to 
cut any of the long hair of the moustache by mistake 
The best method to adopt is to hold the ends of the 
moustache with the fingers of the left hand while the 
part near to it is cut with the clippers or scissors 

When tnmmmg the moustache itself by means of 
the scissors it is best to cut the centre part over the 
comb, and then brush to see if enough has been taken 
off, afterwards cuttmg the few stray hairs that present 
themselves Finish by taking just sufl&cient off the 
ends of the moustache as desired Some gentlemen 
shave the sides of their face; m these cases, when the 
shavmg is finished take the rough Ime off with the 
razor by shavmg m a direction from the chm towards 
the ears, which will produce an almost invisible edge. 

The finest tool for tnmmmg the modem style of 
moustache is undoubtedly the electnc clipper The 
use of the electnc chpper for haircutting has already 
been fully dealt with m the precedmg pages, and the 
student will, therefore, have become familiar with the 
method of using this tool 

The majonty of men who wear moustaches prefer 
them short. The neat tnmmmg required can best be 
obtamed by means of the electnc chpper. When, for 
example, the hair grows very close to the nostnls or 
low down almost to the hp itself, the tnmmmg and 
shapmg can be done more effectively by the electnc 
machme than by the scissors. For shapmg dose-cut 
beards there is no question that the electnc chpper is 
far supenor to the old-fashioned methods The face 
IS usually more sensitive, especially around the nose 
and mouth, than the scalp, and, however expert m 
the use of scissors the operator may be, the job of 
beard and moustache cutting is bound to fidget the 
cheat. The electnc clipper is undoubtedly more 
comfortable in use on these parts 


MOUSTACHES-NAMED STYLES 


The vogue for moustaches received a fre^ impetus to avd Me these young men set a style for othm, 
durmg the second World Wax when many young with the nwedt that moustaches wt no longer such a 
men in the Servio^ grew facial hair. On their return rarity. Mtweover them b a growu^ tendency to wmr 

' lay 
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Specific stjles, the Charhe Chaplin moustache is 
rarel}^ seen— possibl} because of its similanty to that 
worn b} the late unlamented leader of the Nazis 
Instead we see a re\n\al of the named styles with an 
occasional luxuriant and flourishing example of the 
‘*Jon” or “Handlebar"' \ariet\ These latter, how’- 
ever, have no useful place m a work of this kind since 
the hairdresser who can create the accepted styles 
will easily adapt himself, if necessary, to any 
individual requirements 

Technique. Unless a hairdresser is familiar with 
the technique of moustache shaping it is impossible 



SHADOW 

Fig 1 14 


under the hair Don't be content with doing this 
once, repeat several times to make certain that all 
the hair is in the comb Press it slightly against the 
skin to steady your hand and remember that the 
Ghent should feel no trembling, or he will lose confi- 
dence m you Use the scissors as though you were 
graduating, start on the nght side then having cut 
the left side to a similar shape, brush the moustache 
from the middle to the sides 

Here are the recognized varieties together with 
instructions for shaping them — 

The Shadow is a useful shape in that it serves the 
hairdresser who wants to help his client to cultivate 
a moustache Too often during the first week or two 
of growdh a man will change his intention to have a 
moustache simply because his upper lip looks so 
untidy The Shadow, however, can be a useful 
mtroduction to fuller shapes and for those with a 
weaker growth of hair it will satisfy most require- 
ments It has the advantage of being neat, clean, 
and smart 

When a man wants to have a moustache after 
being clean shaven, he can be started with the 
Shadow The upper lip should be allowed to grow 


to obtain a perfect result Opportunities to reduce a hair for two or three days , it is then lathered with a 
full moustache are rare, so if you get one take advan- thick layer of soap This is shaped with a good razor, 
tage of it There is an art in reducing the size of a which should be small enough to enable you to shave 
moustache, just as there is in shaping one m early and cut the corners correctly Use the razor to make 
growth In both cases study and practice are essential, a straight line from ]ust below the nostril to the 
When you have to cut a moustache, tackle it m a comer of the mouth on each side, makmg sure that 
busmesshke way Don't make the mistake of clipping the shape is symmetncal Then shave the comer of 
off a little here and a lit tie there Make your client com- the hp in a semi-circle Make sure that the razor is 
fortable, his head almost honzontal on the head rest, lifted and that only the point is used , in this way you 
Have a clean comb, neck bmsh, small pair of avoid cutting the under hp 
scissors, small moustache brush, small curling iron If there is no hair growing in the centre of the 
and heater always ready and a small bottle of upper hp your task is easier, but should there be 
bnlhantme not far away The mirror m front of the hair it must be shaped The best way is to press the 
client IS essential to see your handiwork lips together with the thumb and index finger of the 

Pass the comb through the hair and brash with left hand and bnng the skin forward so that you can 
the small brash in various ways— straight down, shave the centre m a tnangle Place the blade 
sideways, upwards. This will enable you to deter- exactly where the hair is to be removed and with one 
mine the nature of the hair. If it answers to the movement cut it off Repeat this movement else- 
brash m every direction it 1$ a good moustache and where as necessary This defimte movement mspires 
one that can be given all manner of shapes If, on trust and confidence and can be done with a steady 
the other hand, the hair is hard and coarse you will hand Next, you have to cut the semi-circular line 
have much more trouble and will only be able to from the centre to the end of the hp, along the lip 
leamimend certain limited shapes. hne. For this movement the skin is tightened by the 

Before startup to cut be al^iutely certain of the thumb of the left hand prying against the index 
you are to produce, and make sure that the finger plawi just under the cheek bom whilst shaving 
diait wderstanife too— if possible, produce a sketch the left side. For the right sMe press the thumb on 
M lie Myie m qiwtfou- ' the cheek at the wrn^ of fite 
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There are \anations of the Shadow The first, as 
descnbed, resembles a half circle with a straight line 
abo\e The second has straight upper and lip lines 
but the ends are made to turn up The third shape 
follows the same general pattern and, when finished, 
resembles “Flying Wings “ Carefully shaped, an\ 
of these variations may be used on almost any face 

The Coleman is produced by a similar techmque 
to that outlined for the Shadow It is essential, 
howe\er, to allow the hair in the centre of the lip to 
grow as near to the nostril as possible The centre is 
well cleared to match the lip line The perfect 
Coleman is about six weeks old, not longer or shorter 
The Imes must be well graduated When straightening 
the lip line with your scissors get the client’s face 
right up and look at the line from above, you will 
then be able to cut a perfect line 

The art m cutting this shape is to reduce it from a 
big long moustache 

Follow the method outlined in Technique, on 
page 128, and when you have reduced the bulk cut 
over the comb so that the hair is not less than | inch 
long Then clean the face and gown of hair chips and 
lather the face ready to shave the moustache to the 
Coleman shape Follow the technique recommended 
for the Shadow, remembering that in this case the 
hair IS allowed to grow near the nostrils 

The Captain This is a manly style with three 
vanations, all on a basically similar shape, as shown 
m Fig 116 In this illustration the double curl is 
shown The other vanations use the single curl or 
the flat curl 

The Shadow or the Coleman shapes, if allowed to 
grow on a bigger surface and to become longer, may 
soon be adapted to the Captain shape When the 
hair has grown to half an inch in length it is long 
enough for the double curl which is made with the 
very small curling irons The hair should grow longer 
before attempting the other two variations. 

As already explamed there is considerable art m 
reducing a long moustache to a shorter and the 
Captain is no exception In such a case follow the 
method outlined m Technique {page 128). 

Curling IS important and requires careful study 
Deportment plays a great part and whether you are 
standing m front, at the side or behind your chent 
your body should never come into contact with his 
Use cold iron at first m order to get the fed of it and 
to gam confidence, for whatever happens your hand 
must not shake ! 

Start the first curl on the chent*s left whilst you 
are standing at the back. Before doing this ensure 
that the client's head is comfortable and that he is 
rechmng at a convenient angle for your work* Insert 
the comb m the hair and pass it through several 
times m orcte to gather up al the hair, for none 


must be left uncurled Pick up the iruns m the manner 
descnbed m Martel W <mng, Section \ , page^ 224-220 
(the illustrations show more ckarU than words 
exacth how^ the irons should be hefdi. The lower 
handle is held rather loosely so that the hair ma> be 
released as the irons are turned to make the curl 
With the help of the little finger push the iron up and 
with the other fingers alternately pre*s it down 
This mmement is continuous If vou turn the irons 



COLEMAN 

Fig 115 


whilst they are tightly clamped over the hair you 
will pull and cause discomfort to j our client 
Remember that the hollow iron, technically called 
the female prong, is inserted first ’when curling a 
moustache upwards The male prong, which is the 



CAPTAIN 

Fig 1 16 


solid rod, picks up the hair With the comb inserted 
m the hair and holding it, the female prong is inserted 
m the hair over the comb and care is taken to get all 
the hair in At the same time the male prong is 
gomg through the half moustache at the lower side 
and parallel with the mouth. Once all the hair is in 
the irons, press the two parts together and give a 
twist upwards Hold the iron stiE for a few seconds, 
then turn upward, releasing the hair but without 
moving the iron from the same place. Keep turning 
the irons until you can feel that they* no longer hold 
any hair. Then withdraw them. This is known as 
“running the irons out/' 

If the curl is not quite perfect repeat the movement 
The resulting curl should be smaJl and tight on the 
comb. The hon’---ait«r you've had your practice 
run-— should be hot but not too hot, and should 


always be tetod on a piece of as a safeguard. 
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If the irons colour the paper they are much too hot 
You have the correct heat when the irons make an 
impression on the paper without causing the slightest 
discoloration 

The second curl is made as before Simpl}" repeat 
the pre\ious movements just above the finished curl 
If vou hnd It difficult to insert the comb as before 
you ma> reverse it and place it in the hair from above 
the first curl— -but ivy the first method because it is 
the best 

The right side of the moustache is done in exactly 
the same wa} , except that you must now stand m 



GUARDSMAN 

Fig 117 


front of your chent and you may need to hold the 
comb at a different angle Once the curls have been 
formed allow them to cool and then comb the hair 


you are able to make the graduation straight away 
Then repeat on the other side The two fingers of 
the left hand, that is the major and index fingers, 
should help to hold the clippers steady and at the 
right angle and to perform the necessary guiding 
Clippers may also be used to cut the hair on the 
lip line if you feel nervous of using the razor for this 
purpose Naturally you will need to use the finest 
clippers m order to get a clean finish Do not do the 
ends until you are fully satisfied with the shape 
WTien the moustache has been cut to the correct 
shape, take the heated moustache irons and pick up 
the end hair, over your comb Turn this hair up 
tightly into a "‘knot"' and work the irons through 
by twistmg them and releasing the hair at the same 
time, but be careful not to pull Repeat this move- 
ment as often as necessary until all the longer hair 
is tightly curled Remember that the grooved arm 
of the iron is used to pick up the hair for the upward 
curling The use of the comb is for safety, for you 
must not run the risk of burning the client After 
much practice, and when you are fully confident, 
you can pick up the hair with the thumb and index 
finger of the left hand, then, when doing so, place the 
hot iron near to your fingers and do your curl or 
‘‘knot'* as tightly as possible This is a convenient 
way of doing the nght side of the moustache, but at 


through with the large end of the comb so that you 
get a finish as shown m Fig 116 

The Guardsman This is a fine style and it does not 
present any especial difficulties providing the tech- 
nique IS followed for the short moustache. The 
Guardsman is produced by cutting dowm a larger 
shape, the hair should be of the bushy kind for 
preference 

Start by cutting the hair in the middle Use comb 
and scissors and graduate the hair to the outer 
extremities at either side , that is at the ends of the 
upper lip* The hair at the outer sides should be left 
long enough for curhng. Do not make the mistake 
of cutting the hair to an even length with a bush at 
either end— this will give a poor finish* This graduated 
cutting IS best done over the comb, only the very 
expenenced man can produce a good result free-hani 


first use the comb 

The combing out is done after the hair has been 
allowed to cool for a minute or two As a matter of 
routine dress the hair of the head first and comb out 
the moustache as the final job Use the large teeth 




CONSORT 


Fig I 18 


Next stage is making the shape* As before this is 
done with lather and razor used both above and below 
the moustache. The width is the same throughout — 
do not make % ends wider in order to get the bushy 
effect shown in Fig* 3:17 This effect is obtained by 
curling the 

The centre of the moustache can be cleared by 
mmm of the No. 2 dippers or with the electnc 
<®ppeis. A Mi margin should be left for graduation 
Ctee Mttod wouM 

of at the prfbpft in while 

10^ Mlier 5 the -c^fprs m that 


of the comb but do not comb right through the hair. 
If you wish the curl to be more durable you can use 
pomade on the hair before curling, then curl and 
recurl The use of the pomade will offset the tendency 
to dry the hair by repeated curhng 

This style is very smart for men in uniform or 
mufti 

The Consort. Onginally a medium sized moustache, 
the hair is aEowed to grow fairly long on aU surfaces 
of the upper hp before bemg shaped It is then parted, 
after lathering and using the razor if necessary, a 
sted^t line m first made with the sdbscn^# then 
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cleaned with the razor or with \er\^ fine clippers 
A special feature of this moustache is that the hair 
near the parting is very long This hair should reach 
the ends of the moustache and should be made to 
he very fiat on the skin Looking at it full face it 
should give the appearance of a triangle 
To make the moustache he flat the hot iron may be 
used flat, or a moustache net may be emplo5^ed 
The edge of the lip line is cut with the scissors, the 
comb pressmg the hair downwards as the scissors are 
used To keep the scissors steady place the index 
finger of your nght hand on the nvet and m this 
manner cut all the hair projecting over the line 
Remember to cut on the way back, that is as you 
draw the scissors towards you , there is then no fear 
of cutting the hp, as might be the case in cutting 
forward In order to obtain sufficient pressure on the 
comb for cutting by this method you wiU have to 
stand to the back and on one side of your client — 
the position already described for moustache curlmg 
The outer edge of the moustache, as well as under 
the nostrils, is done with the pointed moustache 
razor, chosen for its sharpness The tightening of 
the skin must be carefully exercised, either using the 
thumb or index finger of the left hand 
If there is no natural parting it must be made 
artificially and much care should be taken First cut 
the shape with the scissors and then use the razor , 
use lather for preference, but failmg that damp with 
water the part to be shaved The groove in the 
middle is tricky the best way to tackle it is to press 
the lips together with the thumb and index finger of 
the left hand 

When trimming the moustache after about ten 
days it should be done with the comb and scissors 
Razor trimming round the edges must be attended 
to at least twice each week 
The Consort can be distinctive without side 
whiskers or Imperial {lip beard) 

The General. The more modern General moustache 
is far easier to cultivate than the old-style larger 
natural moustache, usually cut m hne with the 
beard While many have now dispensed with the 
beard they retain the characteristically authontative 
moustache Such a moustache left to grow in its 
natural state, and if worn without a beard, would 
appear unbalanced and would be too heavy for the 
face. The student is therefore advised to study the 
face and reduce the moustache by cutting, thinning 
and tapenng, 

Smce the curling irons small and medium have now 
become out of date you will find the technical terms 
helpful to obtam a General moustache The curl 
which well rounds the ends, always looks smart. If 
cut round by skilful tapenng it can look almost as 
smart as if the irons are used regularly by the wearer. 


Before tapenng it is necessarj to make a parting, 
since you will seldom find a natural one Divide the 
hair on the upper hp and brush continuously with 
the moustache brush to the nght and to the left 
You will now see a lot of short hairs sticking out 
These should be cut oft with the small scissors but 
do not clear a distinct parting 
If the hair is wiry, stubborn m texture and unruly, 
a different method of cutting must be employed. 
The moustache should be cut in a "roach'' shape, 
full under the middle of the lip and tapenng \ery 
fine at the ends Do not expose the front of the top 



GENERAL 

Fig 1 19 


hp in the centre and use the razor to shave a clean 
hne at the corner of the mouth and hp hne, Lip-hne 
shaving is very intncate but quite easy if you know 
how to do it To refresh your memory wet the 
hair, place the razor edge behind the amount of hair 
you intend to remove, give the razor one stroke and 
all the hair should come off 

It should be noted that a natural or artificial 
partmg in the middle will convert the General into 
the Major moustache. 

The hair is cut away slightly at the top, but 
sufficient only to produce a coarse shaped appendage 
Lift the hair with a fine toothed cutting comb and 
use the clippers each way m turn from the centre 
towards the tapered ends of the moustache which 
should end, ultimately, m a point at the corner of 
the mouth 

The longer General moustache, lUustrated in 
Fig iig, must be cut slowly and carefully That is 
to say, you cut only a littje at a time until you reduce 
the length sufficiently To do this, take the hair 
between the index and major fingers— lifting it with 
the comb— and slither the small scissors through the 
hair towards the face, taking care to foEow a dauting 
direction. At the same tune ensure that the hair is 
cut to an equal length, it will not do to dub it. 
That IS for the left side You will have to stand dmost 
. in front of the chent to cut tte right side, but after 
much practice you wiB be abte to mi both site btm 
the same pcmtion. 
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Ha\ mg cut the length \ ou ina\ lind it necessar} to 
thm the hair To do this take the hair mesh by mesh, 
starting m the centre, and slither each strand This 
IS best done standing at the back and towards the 
side of the client whose head, of course, will be on the 
head rest Move to the opposite side to cut the other 
side of the moustache This movement is rather 
complicated but if } ou make an artificial moustache 
and fix this to a block for practice purposes you will 
soon get into the way of doing things (The artificial 
moustache should be knotted on net in the manner 
descnbed for knotting postiche m Section II ) 

The length of the General moustache may vary 
according to the position of the hair, but near the 
parting and just under the nostril do not cut too 
short At the ends of the moustache and near the 
lip line cut as short as possible The tapering of the 
longer hair, near the lip hne, must be made so that it 
turns under This is done from the back and to the 
side of the client in the manner already descnbed 

Reducing a long Beard and Moustache to a simple 
Style When you get an opportunity to show your 
dextenty by reducmg a full beard and moustache to 
something simpler, take it ^ If you can cut hair the 
cutting of a beard is simple once you are famihar 
with the technique 

The hair of the head should be cut first When 
that IS done make your client comfortable with the 
head rest at the right height, then cut the side 
whiskers. Then tuck a small towel and cotton wool 
round the neck— a black cloth is useful for cutting 
white hair It is also a good idea to have a small pad 
of cotton wool to cover the eyes, unless the chent is 
going to keep them closed 

The St James's, round style, is a good one and if 
the chent agrees stand on the left and start work 
with your comb and scissors The side whiskers 
should be cut as short as possible, over the comb, to 
a point below the lobes of the ears Leave the 
moustache to the last but, since some men like the 
moustache long, use clips to hold the ends out of the 
way whilst you cut the beard. 

Hold the comb in the left hand and cut dose along 
the jawbone near the ears, graduating the cut as you 
travel towards the chm. Then cut the neck hair, 
using the oooo dippers if you w^h, but beanng m 
miud that the ham under the chin must be long enough 
to support the length of the beard. Sometimes the 
beard B from five to seven inches m length so you 
CM ap|n?aiate the need for support from below the 
clun^ 

Wtau fm have cut the first side, step to the other 
tide ol dwat wi mi tte hair to the same laagth 
m that sto* , Afc-tife 4a mi ftwhle too much 
Itet tte iO tog as h$m cut tib hair 


your original position in front of the client and give 
the beard a good brush down with a medium brush 

The St James's is a rounded full beard, the point 
can be as long as two inches from the chin, but not 
more WTien you have brushed and combed all the 
hair into position it will be possible to cut the point 
exactly in the middle A keen eye is necessary, but 
the matter is simplified if you take a hne from the 
parting of the moustache, or, you can visualize a 
line from the forehead, between the eyes, middle of 
the nose and the moustache — then you can't go 
wrong Make use of the mirror, glance into this as 
your work proceeds and make certain that the shape 
IS correct 

After you have cut the point correctly, for which 
purpose you will use the long (6|in) scissors, the 
remaining hair is cut free-handed The comb is held 
with the cushion of the thumb and the index finger, 
the index and major fingers are manipulating the 
scissors Cut all the hair level, not only in a line with 
the cheeks but all round so that you form a well 
rounded shape Although we speak of the “point" 
of the beard it must not be thought that the St 
James's style has a sharply tapered point , it is in 
fact rounded and at the final stage of cutting it may 
be necessary to shorten the point shghtly in order to 
obtam the required roundness 

The Pointed Beard As its name indicates, this style 
B pointed m contrast to the rounded end of the St 
James's beard In this case the technique is as 
foEows use the oooo chppers aE round the face, 
that IS on the cheeks, and neck, leaving the chin 
untE last 

Before using the clippers pass them quickly over a 
gas flame and the use of face powder is recommended 
Powder the hair and skin where you are going to use 
the clippers, either hand or electric, and thus ensure 
that the blades pass smoothly over the skin without 
undue puEmg IncidentaEy, the powder is valuable 
durmg hot weather as it absorbs perspiration 

The clippers must be held lightly but firmly, though 
a certain amount of pressure is necessary in order to 
cut close to the skin Always cut against the growth 
of the hair and do not try to carry the clippers along 
too quickly, give the blades a chance to cut properly 
In some cases you may need to puE the skin tight as 
for shaving 

Start to cut the cheek hair from a Ime at the corner 
of the mouth to the end of the jawbone, to the hair- 
Ime Then clear the neck hair. The hair on the left 
Side of the face and under the chm can be cut from 
the normal opemtmg position, only if you have to 
reverse the chppars to travd downwards you will 
have to move to the opposite side of the cheut., 

out IJbe and neck hair mth the 


it fe «ty cut tfie chin hair. 
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You will have to graduate the line left by the clippers 
and to do this you w^ill need to use the fine end of the 
comb and the medium (6 in ) scissors Cut this hair 
well and carefull> under the chin and ensure that the 
line is well graduated 

The lip beard, called the Imperial, must also be 
delicately graduated As you do this }ou will see the 
formation of the point shaping beneath jour scissors 
and it will be easy to acquire the art needed to obtam 
the perfect shape 

St James's and Pointed Moustaches The mous- 
taches, m either style, are cut after the beard has 
been finished The reason is that this method will 
enable you to obtain the balance so essential for 
the perfect finish to your work Employ the technique 
already described under the headings for moustaches, 
using the General moustache, medium or short, with 
the St James's beard and either the Mihtary or 
Major moustache with the Pointed beard 
If the Skin is Cut. Nipping the skin with the 
clippers does not occur unless there is carelessness, 
but if you should have an accident of this kmd treat 
the skm at once Your client will feel the nip, so 
apologize and carry out your treatment with the 
usual cleanhness Do not wait until you’ve finished 
cutting the beard but stop the flow of blood 
immediately 

Combined Moustache and Hair Styles 
Moustaches suitable for the vanous hair styles are 
given below — 

The ''Partial-razor Cut” — the "Shadow” or clean- 
shaved 

The "Chester” — the "Military” (small), the "Cole- 
man,” and the "Shadow ” 

The "Gloster” — the "Shadow” or clean-shaved 
The "Major” — ^the "General,” "Captain,” the 
"Artist” (long), the "Guardsman,” and the "Con- 
sort ” 

The "Portland,” "Arcade,” "Military,” "Argent” 
— ^AU moustaches must be on the small side 
The hair style most suitable for the "Consort” 
moustache is the "Masonic,” the "Professor,” the 
"Regent” (long), and the "Argent” (long), whilst 
the "Captain” and the "Guardsman” moustaches 
should be worn with the "Military,” the "Portland,” 
the "Manchester,” and the "Arcade” haircuts 


hairdresser craftsman cannot be an artist without 
any tools The saying that a good man can work 
with am thing is a fallacy m the gentlemen’s hair- 
dressing trade 

The following list indicates the personal instruments 
that no one should use except 3"oiirself They are 
\our bread and butter ” The selection when buying 
should be made by someone who understands and is 
fulty conversant with them Students cannot afford 
to waste money and time buying rubbish, therefore 
choose \our tools with care 


Razor hones 

Strops 

Razors 

Scissors 

Clippers 

Electric Scissors 

Combs 

Brushes 
Sponge 
Curling Iron 
Styptic 
Coats 


(2) (Belgium Rock coarse and finej 
{ij (Hanging and Solid French t\pe) 

(6) (Hollow ground and halfhollow, solid 
French t>pe) 

(6) (Shelfield or French made, 7 inch to 
5 inch) 

(3) (Brown S, Sharpe or Brown oooo’s, oo*s, 
o’s No 1) 

(i) (Forfex or any other make with ail 
cutter head) 

(4) (Haircuttmg Etona, British Barber, 
French and Tortoiseshell) 

(4) (Neck Sha\mg Massage (pair)) 

(i) (Special turke> cup) 

{2) (Very fine and medium) 

(i) (Pencil or Alum powder) 

(3) (Salon Jacket or long coat according 
to salon regulations ) 


A first aid set should be m the possession of every 
student 

One piece of chamois leather to wipe and polish 
instruments is also essential 
A real craftsman is fully aware that antiseptics, 
sterilization, and disinfectants are part of his stock- 
m-trade It is fully realized, for vanous obvious 
reasons, that you cannot attain a hospital state of 
cleanhness m the salon Yet every possible precau- 
tion should be taken against dirt and the danger of 
infection. Much could be said about the care needed 
m maintaining the vanous hairdressing tools. 
Methylated spirit will keep the metal free from grease, 
thus givmg scope to the action of antiseptic fluids 
In reference to razors the inside of the handle is 
the part most neglected As to clippers, see page 94, 
Brushes should be combed out and washed after 
use and kept in a cabinet disinfected for that purpose. 
Above all, exercise common sense and extreme care. 

Other implements are usually provided by the 
employers or masters 


Requisite Tools 

Hairdressing students wiU, after reading the sections 
on haircuts and moustaches, be wondering what are 
the tools necessary for the execution of good work 
Below is a list of the tools required and, above all 
things, every operator should possess all of them, 
this advice is given for his own benefit and that of 
the chentele, and the master for whom he works. A 


Moustache Training 

While dealing with the moustache it is nec^sary 
to refer to a device for tiaming and fixing the mous- 
tache termed a "moustache tmner.” Ibis ns made 
of thin imteual about 6k kng and i|in, wke and 
stiff at the mdsp tkeaded witti Astk m orte to 
fasten Bmmd tSto ears» and m made that it may he 
adfuskd to any jbiglh to it the fwe 
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The part that goes under the nose ’s grooved in order to 
fit properl} 

The method of usmg these tramers is as follows 
First damp the moustache, usmg water or a setting 
lotion, and place the elastic around one ear without 
attemptmg to set the moustache at the end that is 
first fastened Then place a finger upon the trainer 
exactly under the nose, and with a fine-tooth comb 
place the hair m the desired position, the left hand 
foUowmg the combing of the hair VlTien near to the 
end of the moustache give it a turn to form a curl or 
take it straight out, or place it to whatever shape may 
be desired Now fasten the other end of the trainer to 
the other ear The tramer is then released from the ear 


to which it was first fastened, and, agam placing a 
finger on the tramer, the other side is shaped, after 
which it IS fixed to the ear agam, and allowed to stay 
until the moustache is dry When the tramer has 
been removed the moustache is carefully dressed, the 
desired shape bemg carefully preserved After a few 
apphcations the moustache will be found to have taken 
on the desired shape 

Should a gentleman require a haircut, a shave, and 
the moustache tramer used, it is best to shave first, 
then place the moustache m the tramer to fix and dry 
while executmg the haircut The fine elastic will 
scarcely be m the way while cuttmg the hair, or doing 
a friction or a shampoo. 


SINGEING GENTLEMEN’S HAIR 


Many male chents have cultivated the habit of 
havmg a smge after the periodical hanrcuttmg has 
been completed 

The wax taper is still favoured in the craft for 
singeing purposes, and it must be said that no 



Fig 120 Electrical Sn^cEiNO Apparatus 


mechanical device has yet been invented which satis- 
factorily supersedes the common taper The electric 
ageing machine, whilst not entirely satisfactory, is a 
useful expedient for gentlemen's work, and may be 
charactemed as bemg up to date, thus adding tone 
to the prc^essive establishment. The electnc machine 
is dmple in use and 1$ manipulated as shown m 
Fig. 120 

Before commencing to sin^ a gentleman's hair it is 
aeoMary to brush and comb the hair thoroughly so 
m to lemove the hairs which inevitaMy remain 


mence the smgemg by placmg the comb in the hair at 
a pomt ]ust below the crown The comb is moved 
slowly down the hair m a direction from the crown 
towards the nape of the neck As the comb moves 
through the hair the hghted taper is passed along the 
ends of the hair which protrude through the teeth of 
the comb, thus smgemg oS the extreme pomts When 
the back and sides of the head have been treated m 
this manner, the edges of the hair in the nape of the 
neck are smged by usmg the comb in an upward 
direction 

The back and sides having been thoroughly smged, 
the top and front hair is then treated The longer hair 
of the top and front is best taken between the fingers 
after the manner explamed m the techmque of cuttmg 
the hair The ends of the hair protrudmg through the 
fingers axe singed oS as the hair is taken section by 
section. The student will find it advantageous to 
work m a direction from the forehead to the crown 
The hair on the crown, finally bemg taken between 
the fingers, is best worked in a circular direction In 
cases where the top and front hair is of exceptional 
length, it IS advisable to smge this hair by means of the 
flat and twistmg methods advocated for smgemg 
ladies' hair on pages 169-170 

Some chents request that the new hair growth 
closest to the scalp be specially smged To effect this 
it IS necessary to make a senes of divisions or partings 
m the hair A clear partmg is made so that the scalp 
is visible, and the new growth is exposed to view. The 
long hair on either side is held down by means of the 
first two fingers of the left hand The lighted taper is 
then passed quickly along the partmg thus made and 
the new hair satisfactorily singed. The singeing is 
m a like nmnner until the whole of the new 
growth has been treated 

When the smgemg is completed the charred ^ds 
lure temovei by vigorously rubbing the head down Iqt 


by of tte ww ta|» k 

The hair k fat into 


mmm m tteuerimper by means ’of 
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the cotton-wool method as advocated on page 170 able results of singeing is to gi\e the hair a thoiough 
The hair is afterwards dressed m the manner desired shampooing This should be tactfully suggested to 
The most effective method of remoinng the ob3ection- the client 

THE ART OF BRUSHING GENTLEMEN’S HAIR 


The abihty to brush a gentleman*s head of han 
thoroughly and pleasantly is an indispensable qualifi- 
cation of the gentleman’s hairdresser In practice, 
however, hairbrushmg as an art has passed somewhat 
into disuse Nevertheless, there are many hair- 
dressers who still insist upon their assistants bemg 
proficient m this aspect of the hairdressing art Apart 
from its use in what is known as “a brush-up,” which 
IS a profitable “extra,” a good brushing of the hair is 
essential after a haircut The principal object of this 
is to remove all the loose and short hairs and the dand- 
ruff, and finally to impart to the chent a feehng of 
exhilaration and well-groomed comfort Moreover, 
the efficient manipulation of the hairbrushes will fre- 
quently lead to the selling of a brush, and thus become 
an adjunct to the sales counter 

It IS necessary for the student to realize that in 
order to effect a good hairbrushmg every portion of the 
scalp must be treated to regular, even strokes The 
chent's head must not be pushed about, nor should 
the brushes be banged heavily on to the scalp 
Supple wnsts and dextenty in manipulation are im- 
portant essentials if the brushmg is to be pleasant, 
especially when the brushes are near the forehead, 
ears, and neck The bristles must not be allowed 
to scratch these or any other exposed or sensitive 
parts 

When the haircut is finished the student first selects 
a suitable pair of brushes for use The most useful 
shape of brush is undoubtedly the square model 
Obviously, there must be several pairs of brushes of 
varymg stiffness on hand, A thick head of hair, for 
example, will require very stiff and open-set bnstles, 
whereas, on the other hand, a thm crop will require a 
softer pair of brushes. 

The most satisfactory method of brushmg gentle- 
men’s hair IS dual m its nature , that is to say, the hair 
IS first brushed m a direction agamst its natural gram, 
then it is afterwards brushed with the gram. There- 
fore, the student must treat the art of hairbrushmg 
as compnsmg two phases, either or both of which 
can be used as desued. In the majority of cases it 
will be found desirable to employ the dual process, 
hereafter described, as constituting the most satis- 
factory method of brushmg a gentleman’s hair For 
the first phase the student should proceed m the 
followmg manner Standmg behmd the client, the 
student should hold a brush in each hand so that the 
mdex finger and the thumb rest on the edge of the 
back of the brush and the remaining fingers firmly 


encircle the underpart of the handle The front of 
each brush should be pointed towards the client 

The brushmg is commenced on the top of the head, 
shghtly in advance of the crown and on the upper left 
side, by using the left-hand brush The front part of the 
brush should touch the head first The bristles should 
be allowed to penetrate well mto the hair, and the 
first stroke of the brush is a forward one The brush 
should remam in contact with the scalp along its full 
length as the bnstles are moved forward by means 
of a “push” stroke That la to say, the first stroke 
brushes the whole of the hair on the left top of the 
head in a forward direction, and the distance covered 
is from the starting pomt to the forehead The nght- 
hand brash is then brought mto action ; the moment 
one brush leaves the head the second follows along the 
same Ime An even pressure should be mamtamed all 
through the movement, and by each of the brushes m 
turn. When about four strokes have been made 
along one section, the second section immediately 
towards the nght is commenced Each section is 
approximately the width of the hair brush There 
should be no perceptible pause between the strokes or 
the section as they are taken in turn 

The student, havmg completed the top hair, takes 
a step towards the nght and proceeds to brash the 
hair on the sides of the head Commencmg over the 
nght ear the brushes are pushed upwards one after 
the other, each stroke finishing on the top of the head. 
This movement is contmued, the student walking 
round the client, thus makmg a half circle from nght 
to left, brushing the hair upwards as he works from 
ear to ear 

The back hair is then cross-brushed, the brushes 
being pushed across the back of the head from ear to 
ear, care always bemg taken to see that the hair in 
the nape of the neck is well brushed, yet without 
scratching the skm. The first phase is thus concluded 

The second phase of the brushmg is now proceeded 
with. It IS necessary to emphasize the fact that up till 
now all the hair has been brushed forward, or agmnd 
the grain Were the student suddenly to reverse the 
strokes he would find that the chent’s head would 
suffer some pamM jerks , moreover, the scalp would 
subsequently manifest an unpleasant tenderness. 
Therefore, when phase two is commenced, and the 
hair is to he brushed mih the grmm, the nece^ary 
change must be made gmdualiy. 

The student t^es up a position as prevhmsly, 


bdand his client The brushy are held as before, tet 

m 
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are now used sideways , that is to say, the handles are 
held outwards to left and right As the strokes are 
taken the brushes do not follow each other as m the 
previous phase, but are used over and under as though 
they were mill-sails or dredger buckets The top hau- 
ls taken first, and, m order to obviate any ]erks or 
pain, the brushing is commenced always on the crown, 
and not on the forehead, as is so frequently done The 
brushes are now inserted mto the hair, the bnstles on 
the edges of the brushes being first to penetrate it 
The brushes are pulled towards the student, and, a$ 
the strokes proceed, they progress towards the front 
hau That is to say, the student works from the 
crown towards the forehead, but the hair is all the 
while being brushed in a backward direction 

The sides are then taken m turn, and this hair is 
brushed in a similar manner, converging behind the 
ears and working towards the temples The back 
hau is finally brushed down The hair is then brushed 
and combed mto position for the final dressing 

It IS important to emphasize the need for wnst 
work, especially for phase two At each stroke of the 
brush the whole set of its bnstles should be brought 
mto use. This necessitates a turn of the wnst as the 
stroke is taken. The outside edge of the bnstles should 
just come mto contact with the hair, but, as the stroke 
proceeds, the brush follows a semicircular line, so that 
when the stroke is concluded the opposite edge of the 
brush IS bemg used Thus the whole of the bnstles of 
the brush have been brought mto use m a single stroke 

The Care and Washing of Brushes 

The hau brushes used m haudressmg are neces- 
sarily subjected to hard weax-and-tear, which, to- 
gether with washing and sterilization, is apt to render 
their term of service a short one ; but with reasonable 
care^ correct and a proper method of washmg, 
there is no reason why salon brushes should not last 
many yearn. The principal danger to be guarded 


agamst is undoubtedly bad washing Many good 
quality and high-pnced brushes have been mined, the 
backs warped, and the bnstles softened, by inattention 
to washing methods 

In cases where steam stenhzation is earned on, or 
where an extra strong anti-gemucide is used, it is 
advisable to employ only those bmshes with metal or 
composition backs For ordmary washmg purposes, or 
as a cleanser prior to cabmet stenhzation, the followmg 
method of washmg the bmshes is strongly recom- 
mended 

Fust the bmshes should be thoroughly combed, 
usmg a coarse comb in order to remove the hau which 
mvanably adheres to the bnstles Then utihze two 
basms or bowls filhng one with cold water and the 
other with boihng water, addmg 2oz of common 
washmg soda to the boihng water Take a hair bmsh 
and, holdmg the bnstles downwards, plunge it mto the 
boihng water, dippmg the bnstles m and out of the 
water m a quick, staccato-hke manner, care bemg 
taken that the back of the bmsh is not wholly im- 
mersed When the brush is thus freed of dirt it is 
mmedtately plunged mto the cold water and allowed 
to remam immersed for several mmutes Then it is 
removed from the cold water, and dned m the foUowmg 
manner Fust wipe the back clean, and then, holding 
the bnstles downwards, pat the bmsh sharply on to a 
loosely folded towel When the excessive moisture is 
removed the bmsh should be placed, bnstles down- 
wards, in a warm, but not hot, place, and allowed to 
dry off gradually Bmshes washed m this way wiU 
retam theu shape, and the bnstles theu stiffness The 
immediate plunge mto cold water and the gradual dry- 
mg are responsible for the preservation of the bnstles 

Many haudressers use liqmd shampoo wash with 
the hot water instead of soda, also a few drops of 
Lysol may be added as an antiseptic precaution 
Neither of these expedients destroys the efficacy of 
the method here recommended 


SHAMPOOING FOR GENTLEMEN 


Tliere are three methods of shampoomg as practised 
in modem hairdresang, namely— 

I, Wet Sian^pooiag, wherem hot and cold water are 
employed jdus a soap wash or soapless shampoo. 

8. Dry Shaoqxxang, so-called because the operation 
does not involve the use of water, eitha: in the sham- 
poo or the rinse. Strictly ^leaking, the term “ dry ” is 
a misnomer; as a matter of fact tlm method is really 
a wet idiampoo, hot the medmm used is a spintooos 
lote insatori of wata. 

3. acy Saixpn Raoper, which, mvolving the 
■moi^ icy pewder, oms-rwt and starch i is sprinkled 
, optte fliflifeiaewed to rentainoai fer a W 

'j;-' I'’'' . 
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The last form of shampooing is seldom employed m 
salon practice, bemg more for home use. It can be 
dismissed as a poor expedient, and certainly cannot be 
considered desirable, or m any way professional 
Therefore, for all practical purposes, only two forms 
of shampoomg need concern us here 

1. Wet Shampooing 

It is essential, fca: the proper and effectual wet 
shampoo, that a good supply of hot and cold water be 
obtainable Therefore, it is iKcessary to have a con- 
stant supply of both laid on to each salon basin. 

Befote oommmMang the riiampoo the op^tca 
atamld be Mly a supi^ of towi^,, pd 
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the necessary shampoo wash ready to hand The 
operator is referred to Section XVI, The Composition 
and Manufacture of Hairdressing Preparations, where 
on pages 526“528 he will find formulae for the \ arious 
shampoo washes, medicated and otherwise, required 
m salon practice. The shampoo is earned out in the 
following manner 

The chent is first seated in a position which will 
allow him to bend quite comfortably over the basm 
The hairdressing gown is then placed around him, and 
two towels are placed over the gown One towel is 
placed m the front and the other across the back The 
back towel must be adjusted last in order to faahtate 
its use when the drymg is proceeded with The towels 
are lightly tucked in around the neck so as to prevent 
any water getting down the neck, thus avoiding dam- 
age to the chenPs collar and, perhaps, much discomfort 

He is requested to lean well over the basm and the 
water, which should be used at a medium temperature, 
is then allowed to play over the hair The rose is held 
m the nght hand, and the left hand is, therefore, free to 
keep the water away from the Ghent’s ears, and to 
prevent it flowmg towards the neck When the hair 
has been well soaked with the prelimmary rmse the 
shampoo wash is sprinkled on The left hand is used 
for this purpose, the right hand bemg employed to 
keep the wash on the move as it penetrates the hair, 
and to encourage the lather When sufficient shampoo 
wash has been sprmkled on to the hair, both hands 
must be employed m massagmg the head, and m 
bnnging the soap into a satisfactory lather The 
massage should be earned out with the tips of the 
fingers, which are held in claw-hke fashion. Flat- 
handed rubbmg must at all costs be avoided, as it 
tends, not only to entangle the hair, but also to leave 
the hair messy and sticky. Moreover, the scalp 
receives much benefit from massage if it is correctly 
done. 

After a thorough massage has been given the lather 
IS rmsed off, the water being used as hot as the chent 
can comfortably bear it. It is frequently necessary to 
give a second lather, m which event the interim nnses 
should be of short duration. For the final nnse the 
water is used hot, and, as the nnsmg proceeds, the 
water is gradually reduced m temperature, fimshmg 
up with a cold douche, except m cases where the 
chent definitely requests otherwise. Immediately the 
water is turned off, the excessive moisture is first 
pressed out of the hair by means of the operator’s 
fingers The back towel is then taken, and the 
moisture removed from the neck and behind the ears. 
The whole head is then enveloped in this towel, and 
the chent brought back to a sitting position 

The drymg is effected first by the use of tiie towels, 
and afterwards by means of the mechanical dryer. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the ina|or portion 


of the diying must be done by mean-? of the towels. 
The towels should be held so that the ends do not 
flick into the chent’s face The fingers should be held 
m a claw^-hke fashion under the towel and the head 
rubbed vigorously, but not roughly The front towel 
should be brought into use as soon as the first towel 
becomes too wet to be effective 

The mechanical diy^er «hould not be emploved 
except as a finisher The too early use of the dr5"6r 
tends to damage the texture of the haii, and ahoto 
vitiate the atmosphere of the salon As the mechani- 
cal dryer is bemg used m the nght hand, the hair is 
combed into position by means of the comb held in 
the left hand It is advisable to place the hair mto the 
desired position before it is properly dry. This pre- 
vents the hair from refractonness, w^hich so frequently 
results from a shampoo The hair is, therefore, best 
dned mto position, oil or lotion being added after- 
wards as desired 

In addition to the ordmarj^ wet shampoo, which, ds 
already indicated, involves the use of simple shampoo- 
mg washes, there are special shampoos The technique 
of these special shampoos usually follows the Imes 
already laid down for wet shampooing All forms of 
medicated shampoos are mcluded here as special 
shampoos, and the simplest method of administration 
IS to use a medicated wash It is important, however, to 
realize that medicated washes should be employed wnth 
care, and that only those medicaments appropnate to 
the condition of the chant's scalp should be used 

It IS advisable to use the medicated shampoo m 
conjunction with scalp massage, as this helps to drive 
the medicament into the scalp The student is referred 
to the section on Oil Shampooing, page 174, and to 
Scalp Massage on page 543 for full details of special 
treatments, and the most suitable medicaments to use 

2. Dry Shampooing 

The so-called dry shampoo, which is in reahty a 
spirit lotion shampoo, can now be considered as a per- 
manent addition to the shampooing art. Indeed, it is 
the style of shampoo most commonly practised in the 
craft to-day It is quick and easy, can be done 
cheaply and is specially adapted for a busv gentle- 
men’s trade. It also has the advantage of bemg singu 
laxly refreshing in its effects and m the torm ot an ice 
lotion, has a great attraction as a ’’ cooler/ dunng 
the hot weather; but certam well-defined rules have 
to be olmved. Dry shampooing is an art m iteelf • 

An important consideration is the wash, or lotion, 
to be used It is mp^tive that a good quahty loti^ 
be used on every occasion. Ilie saving of a few pence 
m a pnt of lotion is mistake economy; inde^, 
inferior hWm are dWfeteoom, both to the of 
the dfent and handfe of the Dermati- 
tis has been known to rwit fmm iwsof a 
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cheap lotion (See Section XIX on Hygiene and Sani- 
tation, pages 577-580, in reference to this danger ) 
Ha\ing obtained a satisfactory lotion, it must be 
used spanngly , the common fault among hairdressers 
is in the too liberal use of the spint lotion, which 
results in a clogging of the scalp and injury to the hair 
It IS important that sufficient be used but care should 
always be taken not to be over-lavish 

The Massage and the Drying 
It IS necessary now to pass on to the most vital part 
of the art of dry shampooing, namely, the massage and 
the final diymg 

The lotion havmg been applied, it must be kept on 
the move until the hair is well saturated, and a suffi- 
cient lather obtamed This is done by means of the 



Fashion for Dry Shampooing 

finger-ups of the operator Many hairdressers rub fiai- 
handed, but this is emphatically not the right method, 
and is one which tends to produce an unclean shampoo 
It results m distributmg the dirt and grease, thereby 
makmg a filthy mess ; also it is apt to entangle the 
hair, espedally m those cases where the hair is worn 
long. The fingers should be held as nearly as possible 
hke the half-dosed claws of a bird (See Fig 121) In 
this way the fingers will both penetrate the hair and 
thoroughly massage the scalp. The rubbmg should be 
continued until the hair is free of lather, evaporation 
havii^ hdped to effect this, when the head is ready for 
drjdng. 

The writer strongly recommends the use of a damp, 
hut not too wet, spmgs, with which to wipe the head 
l»^kire drying with the towel This serves to remove 
srq[)er& 3 ioaB ktber, and kte to dean the hair. It 


neglect such a precaution, as dried lather has fre- 
quently been known to set up an irritation of the skm 

Plenty of Towelling is Recommended 

The method of drymg the hair after a spint shampoo 
IS also an important consideration If the previous 
phase of the operation has been properly effected 
accordmg to the rules set out above, the dut and 
grease should prove easy of removal The towel 
should be used double This device prevents the ends 
of the towel flickmg mto the face of the dient, for 
nothmg militates agamst the pleasure of a shampoo 
so much as allowmg a wet towel to flick m the face of 
the lady or gentleman m the chair In drymg, flat- 
handed rubbmg must be avoided, as m the previous 
phase Use finger massage, claw-like, underneath the 
towel This IS important, and must be msisted upon 
It proves very effective ra drymg the hair, and m 
removmg dirt and grease , it also has the added advan- 
tage of mvigoratmg the scalp Lazmess m towelhng 
the head is to be deprecated The mechamcal dryer 
must not be brought too qmckly mto use, thereby 
drymg dirt on to the hair A thorough towelhng is 
essential The fingers should be allowed to rotate 
vigorously, but not too roughly , on no account must 
the rubbmg be violent 

After the towelhng, and before applymg the me- 
chanical dryer, the hair should be thoroughly combed 
through , tins prevents entanghng and also helps the 
dryer to do its work more effectively A strict adher- 
ence to the technique outlmed above will result m a 
pleasant, clean, and efficaaous dry shampoo 

Frictions 

Fnctions are very popular m the gentlemen’s salon, 
and may be considered as mvigoratmg and beneficial 
m that they tone up the debihtated scalp If correctly 
earned out, a gentle h3iperaemia is produced which 
revitahzes the papillae, and stimulates the growth of 
the hair. 

The friction depends for its effiaency more upon the 
massage than upon the lotion used The latter usually 
consists of a spintuous lotion plus an agreeable per- 
fume, There should be no lathenng properties m a 
friction lotion, so that it is thus differentiated from 
the spmt lotion used for a shampoo. 

The simple friction, as usually earned out, is really 
a mmor form of scalp massage The hair is first pre- 
pared for the reception of the lotion by a thorough 
brushing Hie lotion is then sprmkled, somewhat 
freely, upon the hair. The container is held m the 
n^t hand, while the fingers of the left hand are 
allowed to rotate through the hair in order to prevent 
the liquid runnKig on to the for^ead or down the 
cBait's nedfc When the hair has been wellsaturated 


mo the <^pt$atar a dtance to rmse his hands 
Ihs is an aiiditional saf^^iard 

It It danumcis Icsr operators to with the lotioa, both hands are u sed to massago the 
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scalp The massage is carried out b\ means of the 
finger-tips The fingers are held m a cla%\-like fashion, 
and the scalp vigorously massaged The student is 
referred to page 544 for the movements required in 
scalp massage 

When the scalp has been sufficiently massaged the 
hair IS dried by means of towels, held m the same 
manner as for shampooing, and explained earlier in 
the present section The mechanical hair dr\’er may 
be employed if desired by the chent, but only as a 
finisher The student is advised not to use the mechan- 
ical dryer after a friction, unless its use is specially 
requested by the chent The efficacy of the treatment 
may be seriously marred by the employment of arti- 
ficial methods of drying , hence the need for vigorous 
towellmg rather than the use of the mechanical dryer 

Hot Towels and Face Massage 

The practice of steammg the face after shavmg by 
means of hot towels originated m Amenca A Mr 
A S Shultz, a hairdresser of Auburn, Mass , first con- 
ceived the idea when in 1878 he was employed as a 
journeyman hairdresser in a hotel at Boston, Mass, 
where there was a large shaving chentele, consistmg of 
a number of street-car dnvers Most of the latter type 
of chents possessed heavy beards with exceptionally 
tender skms Their faces, bemg exposed to the wmds, 
frost, sun, and ram, became inflamed, a condition 
aggravated by the stiff uniform collars which chafed 
the neck Moreover, mgrowmg hairs developed, and 
various forms of acne were exceedmgly prevalent Mr 
Shultz found that by steammg the face of his dnver 
chents, using very hot towels, and then foUowmg this up 
with a finger massage, their skms became healthier, less 
tender, and the beards were easiei to remove m sub- 
sequent shavmg 

As a purely busmess proposition the use of hot 
towels can be considered a good one, the pnce of a 
shave bemg at least doubled, and the contents of the 
cash till bemg, therefore, much mcreased Moreover, 
as a remedial expedient, the use of hot towels has much 
to commend it The skin is cleaned of waste and dirt , 
also natural perspiration is encouraged 

After the shavmg of the beard, any surplus lather 
should be removed by means of a sponge and hot 
water The face is now ready for the reception of the 
hot towels* In order satisfactorily to carry out the 
operation at least two towels will be required The 
towel, when placed in the uin, should be so folded that 
when removed it has one fold, ne it is just double 
once along its full length The hot towds are then 
apphed as follows The first towel is removed from the 
um, and it should be so hot that the operator can 
hardly bear to handle it The operator tnmolls ttie 
towel, using it doubled lengthways as indicate. He 
then tak^ hold of the towd sq that it red:s acros the 


palms of his hands, his arm bemg spread as if he were 
cany mg a big tra\ Then, standing behind the client, 
the operator quickh brings the middle of the doubled 
toi\tl against the client ^ chin The ends of the toMel 
are then brought ^^harply round ^0 that the face is 
enveloped m the hot The client's nose is the 

onlv portion of his face that renums free of the towel 
It la important to emphasize that the apphcation of 
the hot towel must be made \try rapidly Xo pam or 
discomfort will be felt h\ the client if the towel is 
quickly and correctly placed The operator presses 
the hot towels lightly and e\enh to the skin The 
tovel IS allowed to remain on the face for a few 
mmutes, but not long enough to become cold or 
clammy to the touch The towel is then removed and 
the massage commenced 

Massage is usually carried out by means of the 
fingers, that is to sav, hand massage But for an extra 
fee vibro-massage may be undertaken, m which case 
the vibrator is used m the manner indicated on pages 
461 and 462, to which section (Treatments for Hair 
and Scalp] the student is referred for fuller details of 
the technique of the various forms of mass«ige 

Whilst the face is bemg steamed by the first hot 
towel, the operator should take the opportunity of 
prepanng his fingers with the massage cream A 
good quahty cream should be used, and this should be 
worked all over the palm of the hands and the fingers 
Care should be taken by the operator to get plenty of 
the lubricant on to the finger tips When the towel has 
been removed the operator first places his hands 
flat-palmed on to the chent s face, gently moving them 
over the surface of the skm until it is sufficiently 
greasy to warrant the massage. The operator will 
find it much easier if he stands behmd the client for 
the whole process Ihe massage is earned out as 
mdicated on pages 545-546, where the student will 
find full details of facial massage and the movements 
to be followed. 

When the massage has been effected the second hot 
towel IS applied, the face being enveloped m a similar 
manner as hitherto. It may be desirable, however, 
to first remove any excess of massage cream by means 
of a cotton-wool pledget Should the second towel 
prove msufficient, that is to say, if the skin still 
exhibits signs of dirt or other deletenous matter, a 
third hot towel is advised Clients frequently request 
a cold towel as a finisher, and this can be apphed 
with advantage after the second hot towel has been 
removed. The cold towel is appl^ wet, and shouM 
envebp the face in the same manner as the previom 
hot towels The a>M towel is particularly ben^cial 
to iiamts who lead n'bmmm l&vm or iwk 
involves mmtal After the tow^ have bwi 
i»oved the face is wiped, and a smtahte powder 
dusted oyster tiie 


m 





SECTION IV 
LADIES’ HAIRDRESSING 
PART I 


The crafts of the hairdresser and the barber can be 
traced back into antiquity Not only has the practice 
of 5»having the head and cutting the hair of men 
existed for man\ thousands of years, but the more 
exacting arts of cutting, anointmg, and dressing the 
hair of women have also existed for many thousands of 
\ears 

The origin of both gentlemen's and ladies* hair- 
dressing lies back m those remote days when razors 
were fashioned out of pieces of flmt, stone, and wood, 
and combs were crudely constructed from similar 
raw materials We have seen that, as far back as 
the ancient Egyptian cmhzation, short cuts such as 
bobs and shingles were fashionable. Moreover, the 
practice of anointing the head with oils and 
pomades goes back to the same early times Clever 
coiffures vreie executed, and poshche, in vanous forms, 
was worn 

For centuries hairdressing has been divided into two 
categones, a division that had for its basis the differ- 
ence m the natural growth and disposition of the hair 
of the sexes The practice of gentlemen's hairdressing 
was, and, m many respects, still is, regarded as mere 
harbenng , for example, the modem Enghsh and Anglo- 
French, harbour, the old French barbeor, and the Latm 
barbatorem (barba—- beard) 

Ladies* hairdressing has been, and, m some cases 
IS, regarded as hairdressing as distmct from barber- 
ing (Hairdresser, one whose business is to cut and 
dress hair, x e to attend to the hair of the head by 
cutting, to execute coiffmes-^ihe way hair is dressed — 
to create fashionable modes, etc ) 

Barbermg, or, as it is now called, gentlemen's hair- 
dressing, has been regarded as the more humble of the 
two crafts, whilst ladies' hairdressing has been regarded 
as the higher, or the more dignified one This dis- 
tmction has necessanly had its effect upon the social 
standmg of the individuals concerned m the practice 
of barb^g or hmdxmmg. The hairdresser, as a 
rule, is considered as somewhat supenor m rank to 
thebartw 

Owfcf primarily to the incidence of the modem 
h^r fashion for women, the division of the trade 
into hmhm and haiidreasers has in practice now 
la cmter to OQfeirithtim demand for 
mmh and haMre^em 

iwto if k tl» paicrtfoe of Mm' 


a levellmg up of standards The barber has of neces- 
sity become proficient in ladies* work, and the ladies* 
hairdresser, pure and simple, faced with an encroach- 
ment on his domam has become democratic The 
chentele of all hairdressers has become more mixed, 
as far as social status is concerned 

Craftmanship and Training 

It IS now generally recognized that each branch of 
hairdressmg requires skill and craftmanship Indeed, 
it would be true to say that never, at any period, has 
the need for a high degree of skill been more necessary 
But, side by side with the higher standards of 
craftmanship, there has been a change in the appren- 
ticeship system and a pronounced trend towards 
specialization 

Changes are taking place even as these words are 
written and ultimately there should be a sufficient 
number of apprentices, properly indentured, who 
wiU be trained according to the letter and the spint 
of the post-war regulations introduced to regularize 
what had become an almost impossible situation 
But masters must now pay a wage to all apprentices, 
whose hours and conditions of work are subject to 
stnct rules, and time-off must be given for attendance 
at technical schools All this is, of course, excellent 
in theory but there are bound to be some snags before 
the plan works smoothly 

In the first place the fact that the master must 
now pay quite a high wage m contrast to taking a 
premium — often far too high — ^means that he will 
select only those whom he feels to be capable of 
absorbing tuition Thus there will be a limitation of 
entry into the Craft, which is, perhaps, not a bad 
thing Collaterally the raismg of the school leaving 
age and the demands of National Service reduce the 
number of youngsters available for apprenticeship. 
The introduction of a standard apprenticeship 
agreement and the setting up of technical classes 
throughout the country wiU do much to offset the 
difficifities with which the Craft will be faced if the 
shortage of suitable new entrants persists 

One thing is certain. The old long term apprentice- 
^ps have passed forever There are many to-day 
who served for anj^ttong from seven to ten years, 
during winch time they earned very little and 

wwtod teg hours Npw three or four years* super- 
viW toitte in the sate, with the additional aid 
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of the technical classes \m 11 enable a keen \oungster each of these piocesses Bifort, ho\\e\cr, the actual 
to master the basic essentials of his Craft and to cutting of the client’®^ hair is proceeded \\ith, there are 
qualify for the recognized diploma of the Cit} and one or two important preiiminarits tj De considered 
Guilds of London Institute The lad\ is first comfortabk stated, and allowed to 

Hairdressing, however, is a subject about w^hich adopt an easy but sufficiently suitable attitude, so 
one can constantljr learn something new — perhaps that the operation mat be earned out with the 
that IS part of its fascination — and there is e\ery minimum of strain and di-romfort to both the client 
opportunity especially for those who work in, or and the hairdresser Comfortable salon chairs with 
near, London or other big cities to attend the foot-rests are, therefore, indicated The client is 
Academies suitably gowned, her clothes being entireh co\ered so 

It IS not out of place to refer to the work of these that hair clippings, or spots from wa^^hes, lotions, oi3«, 
Academies, for they are unique In a sense the\ link etc , may not soil them The neck should be tightly 
with the old-time guilds m that leading exponents enclosed, not so tighth as to cause a feeling of suliuca- 
of the Craft give their services, without any thought tion, but sufficiently protected so that short Iniu 
of reward, in order to pass on their skill and clippmgs cannot fall down the neck and on to the 
knowledge to others who might well be, and often shoulders. A sanitary stnp should be placed inside 
are, busmess rivals The writer can recall only the gown next to the skin of the neck , this precaution 
one other profession in which a similar situation ob\nates infection from an over-used gown, and it is 
exists — that of medicine Perhaps the spirit has a mark of cleanliness that mvanably appeals to the 
survived smee the days of the Barber-Surgeons, client 

who knows * Although the majority of women nowadajs w'ear a 

The tendency to specialize in one particular aspect short hair mode, there are still a number of our lady 
of hairdressmg presents rather different problems clients who have long tresses Moreover, the student 
from the others facing a student. Smee the permanent must be able to master the technique of cutting and 
wave has become almost universal many hairdressers dressmg long hair before he attempts to handle the 
have devoted most of their time and thought to this less difficult coiffures Indeed, in respect to every 
particular work, with the result that juniors have had branch of ladies’ hairdressing, it is imperative that the 
to confine themselves perhaps to shampooing only hairdresser should fully understand the manipulation 
Others have specialized m water-waving, or setting, of long hair, so that when he comes to the mter- 
to the detriment of their Marcel wavmg or poshche mediate lengths, or even the extremely short crops, 
work The best advice one could give to a student he will be able to handle these much more efficiently 
is first learn aU you can about every branch of your than the mere barber, whose short haircuts for ladies 
Craft Then, when you have mastered your subject are more often than not simply improvised gentle- 
turn to specialization if you must But first, learn men’s haircuts. 

your Craft The chent, having been made ready, the operator. 

The manner m which the vanous sections of this before touching the hair, must always note exactly how 
book are arranged is mtended to assist the student the lady wears her hair 

to progress stage by stage, and each section is also Before the hair can be properly cut, it is necessary 
arranged in a similar pattern thoroughly to brush it and comb it* If the hair is 

Now that we have reached the subject of ladies’ unusu^y entangled or matted, a good brushing 
hairdressing it will be seen that some pnor knowledge with a stiff brush is essential The art of bnish- 
of the preceding sections will enable the reader to mg and combing a head of long hair is one not 
obtain a better grasp of the subject and to assimilate easily accomplished, it is necessary, therefore, to 
knowledge m a progressive manner. explain exactly how brushmg and combmg shotdd be 

done 

The Technique of Ladies^ Haircuttiug Whilst we are dealing particularly with the brushmg, 

As has already been explained m relation to gentle- combmg, cutting, etc., of long hair, it must be pointed 
men’s work, the technique of cuttmg the hair must out that m so far as handling, that is to say, brushing,, 
be divided mto at least three categories (x) Club combing, holdmg, and arranging the hasr is concerned, 
cuttmg, that is to say, cutting the hair level by means it makes but very httle difference whether the hair 
of the scissors held close to the comb. {2) Cuttmg by be long or short. With regard to the actual cutting, 
tapermg, used either for gradation and/or for reduc" however, there is a considerable difference in the 
ing the bulk of the hair growth {3) Thinnmg, a sqssor work required for cuttmg tong hair, and that 
process necessary to produce a light and neat finish, required for bobbing and shingji^. Instructecm in 
especially where the hair is thick. cutting for the seveial short hair modte will-, 

It Will be necessary, therefore, to e:^iam in detail foBow feter on m the section, * 
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LADIES’ HAIRBRUSHING 


If the client wears her hair short, the instructions 
tor brushing gentlemen’s hair should be earned out, 
but if she has longer hair, the method outlined below 
mat be followed Take hold of two brushes, one m 



Fig 122 Method of Brushing Ladies’ Hair, Using 
THE Brushes Consecutively, Commencing from the 
Forehead 


each hand, and place the edge of the first brush near 
the neck, turning the bnstles towards the operator m 
a circular manner. Place the other brush in precisely 
the same position, and continue this work of one 
brush following the other until the end of the hair is 
reached, then return to near the head again, and 
continue the circular movement all round the head 
without dividing the hair If the brush is worked 
slowly at the begmmng, the hair will not become 
entangled 

Next brush the hair from the front by placmg the 
edge of the brush to the hair near the forehead (as 
shown in Fig, 122), and commence to brush with a 
cimfiar nwivement until the left hand has brushed 
some 8 in. or 10 in Then commence with the right 


hand, brushmg also in the circular movement, until 
the end of the hair is reached 

Without releasing the hair the next section can then 
be worked upon as far as the forehead, when the brush 
IS apphed to the hair until the ends are again reached 
Contmue this up and down movement until all the 



Fig 123 Showing Sectional Method of Brushing 
Hair, and Keeping the Head Firm with the 
Left Hand 


hair is thoroughly brushed, which should be accom- 
plished with perfect comfort and without any en- 
tanglement of the hair 

The student should next study Fig 123 in conjunc- 
tion with these instructions on hair and scalp brush- 
mg, where he will see how the hair is parted, and how 
to hold the head to keep it firm 

First of all divide off a section of hair near the face, 
and, placmg the comb over this section, turn the hair 
over the thumb, and allow the thumb to keep the comb 
m position and the head steady ; this will prevent any 
discomfort whilst brushmg the hair, which is done m 
the circular mode, and earned nght to the ends of the 
hair The dmdmg and brushmg is contmued until 
the whole head of hair has been brushed. 


COMBING LADIES’ HAIR 


C<» tegl ai w *iwiswart;aaoperatie«tbatcan 

tH: pwM, 

triWtar Ibft operate^ kaows Ms |c*i w 
mmsmy ftHt tte stoite ia 



"hasten slowly,” eqieciaJly if the hair is easily 
entasgled (S' loing and of a texture liable to mattuig. 
The wbrk mast Ije, eareWly dooe and derfitnte rute fol- 
io?^ Tik hahr, hav^ been freed of t'^s. 
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plaits, etc , IS allo\\€d to fall looseK q\ er the shoulders, 
presuming that the ladj has long hair The hair is 
then thoroughly brushed in the manner described m 
the precedmg section. Alter brushing, which opera- 
tion should remove all entanglements, the hair is 
dnided — according to its thickness—- into h\e or si\ 
sections These sections are then taken, one at a time, 
for combing 

The operation is commenced h} insertmg the comb 
m the hair about 3 in from the extreme ends, that is to 
say, the combing is commenced at the farthest possible 
pomt away from the scalp The comb is passed 
through this portion se\eral times until the hair is 
free , it is then inserted a little higher up, and the hair 
again combed thoroughly Repeat the process, each 
time coming nearer the scalp, until the scalp is reached, 
and the section finished The second and succeeding 
sections are taken m turn until the whole head of hair 
has been thoroughly combed, and not a single tangle 
remains It is necessary, in cases where the hair mani- 
fests a tendency to cling together, for the operator to 
firmly hold each section close to the head by means of 
the left hand in order to take the strain away from the 
scalp It may be added that the student should possess 
three combs, a large one for heavy work , one medium 


sized, fur general work and waMug, and a lail comb 
foi dressing out curL, etc 

The hair, ha\mg been brushed and combed, is ready 



Fig 124 Head of Hair Parted in Readiness 
FOR Cltting 


for cutting Fig 124 shows a head of hair, with a 
centre parting, hanging down loosely, ready for the 
scissor work 


CUTTING LONG HAIR 


The operation of cutting long hair is one that 
reqmres special skill Contrary to an all too frequent 
assumption, it does not consist in merely cuttmg off 
the extreme ends, and makmg the finish a dead 
level Nor does it consist m merely severmg a portion 
of the hair as one might sever a piece of rope, stnng 
or tape Haircutting must be so effected that, (i) the 
required shape is created or mamtamed, (2) all the 
spht and worn ends are removed, and (3) the appear- 
ance is improved For example, if the hair is too 
heavy, or bunchy, it should be skilfully trimmed so 
as to relieve the weight without prejudicmg the desired 
final dressmg, or, if thm and poor, it should be cut so 
as to make it appear thicker and healthier 

In order properly to cut any style of hair, but 
especially long and thick hair, it is necessary for the 
student to be well versed tn the art of iapermg the hatr. 
Tapenng is an essential of efficient haircutting 

However, before, the actual instruction in the art 
of tapering is considered, it is necessary to make 
some important preliminary observations regarding 
the cutting of long hair 

Prelimiaaries and Perspectives 

There are several recognized methods of cutting 
long hair These methods, or to give a better descrip- 
tion, variations of certain fundamentals to suit 
individual requirements, each have their adherents. 


Some hairdressers claim infallibility for their own 
special methods, and decry the methods of their com- 
petitors, but actually the fundamentals of haircutting 
are the same whatever the method mav be 
To avoid confusion the basic method is described 
here The student who follows this conscientiously 
will acquire a sound bA5>is for much other work also 
Before handling the hair, notice how it falls and the 
way m which it grows naturally Then observe its 
customary arrangement Taking a simple case 
first, say, that of a schoolgirl who comes into the 
cubicle for a haircut, the important thing to note 
first of all IS how she generally wears, or arranges, 
her hair If, for example, she arranges it with a side 
partmg, tied with a nhbon, or fixed with a hair slide, 
it will need handhng differently from, say, a head of 
hair combed straight back, or, again, from one with 
a centre parting The student is referred again to 
Fig 124, which shows a girl*s head of hair, parted 
m the centre, and hanging loose, ready for cuttmg. 
This model is the typical head-dress of many school 
girls ; it will be noted that neither dide nor ribbon is 
worn m this mode, save perhaps a small hair slide, 
or gnp, at each mde dose to the ears. 

The hanr having been well brudied and combed, we 
will assume that it is to be tnramed and left han^b^ 
m a nice shape, but to be worn a^p^oxiinitely iii 
More cutting. It is nece^aiy at ttie misek to wte 
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quite sure exactlj how much of the hair length the 
chent wishes to hat e taken oft She probably requires 
anj thing from 2 in to 4 m If may be necessarj’ to 
advise the chent to hate more taken off than possibly 



Fig 125 Hair Dimdbd into Two Equal 
Sections Ready for Cutting 



Rig. iz6 Showing Left Subsection Held 
Ready for Cutting 


^ may dedie. A certain amount cdf tact is i^tured. 
is oniBr tiiat the cheat may accept the advice of the 
opemttr, adio, of cotn^ is better aMe amirateiy to 
tp mfeamwaa of cattfaig i»<|oired eSecttvrfy to 
Theopcator.haymggot 
to 

! <1 . t ^ ‘ I 


First make a straight partmg down from the crown 
to the nape of the neck, which partmg is a contmua- 
tion of the customary partmg, so that the hair is 
diiided mto two equal sections, as shown m Fig 125 
The hair is then taken in smaller sections for cutting 
Taking a small under-section immediately to the left 
of the centre partmg, as shown in Fig 126, the hair is 
gripped between the first two fingers of the left hand, 
and held tightly about an inch from the extreme 
pomts, agam as shown m Fig 126 The ends or points 
of the hair immediately above that held m the Jfegers 



Fig 127 Showing Correct Manner of Commencing 
Right Side Subsection 

are pushed back by means of the comb, which, of course, 
IS held m the nght hand The hair is then cut with the 
scissors by means of a tajier movement, the amount of 
the taper depending upon the length of the portion 
required to be cut off. The tapenng is done above the 
fingers, the cut piece bemg left m the fingers of the left 
hand as the hair is severed (The student will more 
clearly appreciate the method of executing a correct 
taper when he has closely studied the instructions for 
tapenng which will follow presently ) 

The next section is then taken and tapered off, 
the operator working section hy section towards 
the left, until the hair in front of the client's left ear 
is reached The entire left half of the hair is now 
complete, aad the operator ptoiceeds to the right half 
of the hair. 




The right half is commenoed at the back of the head, 
that is to say, to the mmaediate right of the centn 
T1iecmD|fetedlefthaMisnow-agaideto th< 
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length, the nght half, ot course, must be cut to a 
similar length so that both sides match and are pro- 
perly balanced Fig 127 shows the correct manner of 
commencing the nght half, and also shows the differ- 
ence m the relative lengths of the cut (left-hand) and 
the uncut (nght-hand) sections The nght half is 
proceeded with, takmg section by section, and taper- 
ing until the nght front is reached , the hair is then 
combed as worn, m order to see that the cutting is 
correct If the hair is uneven, the longer pieces must 
be tapered down to the reqmred length If the hair 



Fig 128 Showing Finished Haircut 


IS heavy, or bunchy m parts, it must be still more 
tapered down, or perhaps thinned, so that not only 
should the length be correct, but also the correct 
balance secured. The hair should look perfectly 
natural, and much care is frequently necessary m 
order to avoid a hard, freshly cut look Fig. 128 
shows a head of hair with a nice soft finish 

In cases where the hair is usually worn with a side 
parting, first make the partmg, comb the hair m the 
direction it is to be worn, make a further centre part- 
ing after the manner previously shown, and proceed to 
taper the hair, first on the side that the parting is 
worn Then comb the hair agam m the direction it is 
to be worn, and taper off so that it falls into shape with 
the other hair 

In cases where the hair is worn parted on one side, 
but IS to be tied with a ribbon, or fixed up m a separate 
piece with a shde, the hair is first combed into position, 
the separate piece is then lifted up and secured with 
hairpm or shde. The operator must see that the 
required separation is properly and evenly made, lest 
soma of the long hairs intended for the extra piece 
become subsequently mixed with the shorter hair, a 
nustake not infrequently made. The separate piece 
IS then coded up, placed on the top of the head, tod 
the cuttmg of the rest of the hart 1$ promeded with as 
previously indicated. Ihe separate of hair fe 


afterwards plaad into ns corrtcl j^o^naun, and then 
tapered down to match the le^t 

The important point of the opt ration of rutting 
long hair, or an\ length of hair for tliat matter, is to 
cut, as far as possible, c \ cry single hair This noces- 
sBxy in order, firstly, to stimulate the general growth , 
secondly, to remove all split, broken, or untid> ends , 
and, lastly, to preserue the balanre of the final 
ensemble It is therefore essential, m addition to 
shortening the length by tapering and thmnmg, etc , 
to adopt mtensne trimming This phase of the work 
IS difficult of execution, needing care and close atten- 
tion to the undergrowth, etc 

It will be found more satisfactorv to consider inten- 
sive tnmming essentially as a second phase of the 
haucuttmg technique , that is to say, do not attempt to 
tnm the short ends, or undergrowth, during the first 
phase, namely, the tapenng, which is earned out as 
mdicated above 

The wffiole of the hair havmg first been tapered to 
the reqmred length and thickness, the second phase is 
then entered upon. There are two methods of inten- 
sive tnmming (i) The flat or open method ; (2) The 
roUmg or twisted method The open method is to be 
preferred, mainly because the shorter ends are easier 



Fig 129. Showing the Flat or Oi»en Method 
OF Intensive Trimming 


to get at. Fig. 129 clearly shows the open method, and 
the work is proceeded with as follows 
The hair is divided into several sections, more or 
less even, the number of sections necessary for a par- 
ticular head of hair being determined by its tlnckness 
and texture. The first two fm^rs of the left hand are 
then inserted m the hair so as to gnp the ^tton 
dose to the scalp. Ihe are tii«a mved 
t<^ether down the strand and the pioiecting of 
the hm are snipped oi with the scisws, as shown m 
Fig, 139. Wte the tngM leadi a pdtat about 
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from the extreme end of the section, the hair is 
gnpped more firmly, and all the short, split, and 
broken ends snipped oft The section is afterwards 
combed through, when it will be found that more 
short, split, and broken ends will show themselves, 
these are cut off in the same way as before The 
fingers are then agam transferred to the scalp end of 
the same section, and the hair is given a turn so that 
the underside is now uppermost, the underside is 
then tninmed m the manner indicated until the sec- 
tion IS complete!} trimmed Many operators expose 
four sides for intensive trimming, namely, the top, 
the two sides or edges, and the underside The 
student, how’e\er, will be wise not to attempt too 
much at first, but after practice he v\ill find it easy to 
expose and trim four distmct angles 
The rolling or twisting method consists of takmg the 
hair section by section, holding the hair between the 


thumb and first finger of the left hand, and twisting 
the strand tightly, when it will be found that the short, 
split, and broken ends will project These are then 
tnmmed off by means of the scissors The student will, 
perhaps, understand the difference between the two 
methods by turning to the Theory and Practice of 
Singeing the Hair, pages 167 to 170 Both methods 
are there illustrated and explained May it be pointed 
out that if the client desires her hair to be singed it 
IS really unnecessary to resort to intensive trimming, 
because the same result will be obtained by the 
smgeing 

Whichever method ot intensive tnmming is adopted, 
it is important that the hair be properly sectionahzed, 
and that each separate section is finished before the 
next and succeeding sections are undertaken 

It IS necessary now to explam in detail the technique 
of tapenng the hair 


TAPERING 


It IS to be feared that, even m these days of univer- 
sal ladies’ haircutting, the art of tapenng is one very 
httle practised, even, indeed, if it is properly under- 
stood That effiaent haircutting, whether it be ladies’ 
or gentlemen’s, long or short, depends essentially upon 
the knowledge and practice of tapenng, is a statement 
with which every competent hairdresser will agree 
Many so-called ladies’ hairdressers give themselves 
and their profession away by their incompetence, an 
incompetence, may we add, that is maiufested in 
heavy shingles, where there has been no attempt at 
tapenng. Their chents have to endure the thick, 
heavy ndges characteristic of “club” cuttmg, that is 
to say, fiat, stumpy cuttmg over the comb Many 
bobs and shmgles, and more especially the longer 
modes, bear such witness of the martistic barber For 
example, long strands of stragglmg hair hang down 
from the crown, and when these strands are hfted the 
hair underneath is found to be cut short, thus leaving 
nothmg to support the top haur. Or, to give another 
example, long tresses are cut off dead level as though 
a piece of thick rope had been severed i 

These and many other examples of how not to cut 
hair bear witnes of the absence of the essential taper. 
It IS important to point out thai tapmng shotM form 
the peat&r part of aU ladm’ hamuitmg work Club 
cutting K mostly an expdiient in connection with 
gaitlemen’s work, and one that should rarely be 
anployed for ladies, except, perhaps, m neck finishing 
frar the shorter shingles, and for the Eton crops The 
OOBTOCt rtyte of ctttffng for these inodes will, however, 
he a tow subsections of the present action. 

Tte of ts^ienag, namd^, to produce a 

fa i & , Is tihe etune fesc aU styles of 
is a ii&tiRrt vatitoiw m toe 


of producmg the different modes, contours, and 
shapes, all of which will presently be indicated Not 
only must the art of tapenng be considered as funda- 
mental to the proper cuttmg of hvmg hair, but it 
apphes equally to posttche In the makmg up, or m 
the subsequent dressmg of poskche, it will be found 
that however excellent the hair itself may be, if it has 
been mcoixectly tapered in preparation, it will not 
only be t^ly m appearance, but it will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to arrange correctly Posttche must be 
tapered accordmg to, and in proportion to, the total 
full length of the hair, that is to say, the shorter the 
hair is, the more tapered it must be Fig 130 shows 
a clever taper effect without shortenmg the hair. 
(Note total length is mamtamed sifter treatment ) 

A particularly fine example of the benefits of taper- 
ing posttche was afforded comparatively recently at a 
demonstration arranged by the Ladies’ Hairdressers’ 
Academy m London One of the demonstrators there 
executed a powdered coiffure of Reynolds’s "Mrs 
Braddyl” (1788 mode), and the cotffure, when dressed, 
needed but one hairpin to hold it in position The sim- 
ple execution of this dressmg was made possible solely 
because the hair had previously been correctly and 
properly tapered Tapered hair falls naturally mto 
position, for it must be remembered that natural haur 
always grows m a variation of lengths, 1 e tapered, 
and never stumpy or clubbed 
In order to produce a satisfactory taper, the opera- 
tor must use a well-balanced, fine-cutting pair of 
sossois Many hairdressers use small bladed scissors 
for tapenng, thus foUowmg the advice of the perru~ 
fider Jam^ Stewart, who, m his famous Plocaoosmos, 
or the Whde Art of Batrdresstng {1782), says. "The 
thmnmg or tapenng sassors should lie 5 in, ioi^ , the 
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nvet placed within almost i in of the extreme points, 
for the sole end of them is to snip, to taper, and to 
thin, not to cut ” 

Special scissors for tapering, howeter, are not 
essential, provided those used are of good quahtj and 
m good order The actual taper is best effected by 
that part of the blades farthest away from the pomt, 
that IS to say, m the angle, or crutch, of the scissors 
The correct movement, as the scissors are moved up 
and down the hair strand, is rather in the nature of a 


first combed free of all tangles, dnaJKi rno 
lions, as pre\io irdxrat# d iLf < t cti a.'- an Tctkn 
separate!} , al\\a\s begx mng or the h ft ? i cnmii 
(see Fig 12b, Ladies’ Haircutting, paae 1441, \\r»rkmg 
towards the left front, and then proceeding ^\ith the 
right half, commencing from tlie right of tbe rrovs-Ti, 
and so on towards the ngnt front, as pre\iuu-K indi- 
cated The extreme ends of the strands are hrmlv 
held between the first and second lingers of the left 
hand, and the loo^e hair is back-combed, a^ shown 
m Fig 131 Note carefully that the section is held 
terticalK, and that the liair securely held between 
the fingers, the ihmnb being u-ed to hold the «ci«;sors 




Fig 130 Comparative Example of 
Tapering on Clubbed Hair 


Fig 131 Back-combing Sections, Ready for 
Tapering 


scrape, or a slither, than a defimte cut , that is to say, 
the blades are not brought together so as to com- 
pletely sever strands of hair, but are only slightly 
opened and closed The result is that only a few 
hairs are severed at a time, and, as the movement pro- 
gresses, the hairs are severed at different lengths. It 
is essential, therefore, that the blades be extremely 
sharp, so as to obviate tearing the hair, and also 
that the rivet be firmly set, yet sufficiently loosely to 
facditate workmg Constant practice is necessary to 
achieve expertness in the art of tapenng. 

Tapenng may be employed m two ways — 

I. For thmning or reducing the thickness of the 
hair without shortening it, or for almost imperceptibly 
shortening it 

For shortenmg only, so as to leave a soft and 
natural finish* 

The first method is that employed fox h^temng and 
softening thick or bulky strands of hair* The hau: k 


temporarily and not the hair The scissors and comb 
are now exchanged, as shown m Fig 132. The scis- 
sors are placed as shown m Fig 132, and must be 
kept pointing upwards throughout the whole process. 
The blades are now slid backwards and forwards, b$d 
mostly forwards towards the head, along the taut strands 
of hair. Care must be taken not to cut, but rather 
to scrape the hair asunder, taking pains not to sever 
the hair strands always m the same place 
Having completed the first section, the strands are 
combed free, and compared with the rest of the hair, 
as yet untouched Should the strmids need still 
more tapenng, the operation, as previously explained, 
is repeated until a satisfactory taper b obtained* 
It is better, if posable, to execute the necessaiy 
taper m one operation, as it m foequemtly found ttmt 
a second attempt wifl produce a to tapmng fii^* 
The longer and tiie titidser the hafr is, tiie 

strokes oi seteis must be* that mto say, a 
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efficient thinning results from long tapering than from 
short tapenng Therefore, it is a rule m the art of 
tapering that long hair requires long strokes and short 


Fig 132 Method of Holding Scissors and 
Direction of Taper Cut 

hair requires short strokes The first section having 
been completed, the next and succeeding sections 
are taken in turn until the whole head has been 
treated 

The second method of tapenng, that is to say, for 
shortening only, is apphcable to all short cuts, whether 
gentlemen’s or ladies’, and/or for extremely thin 
or poor hair, where thinning is obviously 
precluded No matter how short the hair 
IS it should be tapered, irrespective of 
whether the hair growing from the top of 
the head is long or whether it is short at 
the neck as m a shingle To taper hair 
m order to shorten, but not necessarily 
to thin it, the method adopted is as 
follows 

First comb the hair, as for all other 
methods, and, m the case of long hair, 
divide into sections as previously directed 
The sections are taken up vertically, and 
held as indicated for method No i The 
hair IS back-combed, but only for a short 
distance, this is determined by the 
amount the haur is required, to be 
shortened. For example, if the client 
wish^ her hair to be shortened by 2 in , 
then the back-combmg must not exceed 
4 in. pmn the e^rem pmnts, the operator carefully 
judging the 2 in. as he proceeds to taper Fig 133 
shows the conect movement for such work The 
mMm k then free, the hair again held 

in tl^ fingers, and the endb tapered so that the hair 
IS mmif yet lightly and softly finished. For this 
it k p«diy inadvmble to bank-comb 

145, 

, tli $ 0 m^m .of a pro^Iy mi 


The method of tapenng required for the shingled 
head vanes shghtly from that described above It 
will be necessary, therefore, now to mdicate more 
clearly how to deal with shmgled and 
other short coiffures 

Tapering for the Shingled and the 
Shorter Modes 

After havmg combed out the hair mto 
the proper shape, commence from the 
centre of the back of the head by takmg 
a section of the hair in the left hand, 
holding it as far away from the head as 
the hair will allow, then with a comb 
push the shorter hair close to the head, 
back combing as shown m Fig 134 Hold- 
ing the comb in the left hand, with the 
scissors as shown in Fig 133, commence 
cutting in a slanting direction tow^ards 
the head, finally combmg out all the fnzzy section, 
and placing the cut portion on one side Generally, 
this will require doing twice, particularly m the 
early days of carrying out this class of work Takmg 
up the next section, the work is continued as des- 
cribed until all the head has been dealt with by 
mner tapenng, when the hair must be combed mto 


shape, and the work viewed The hair must be very 
thoroughly combed and freed from tangle, when the 
next opetation is to taper the very ends of the hair, as 
already shown in Fig. 135, by takmg hold of the extreme 
ends of the ham, pushing back shghtly, and cutting 
oft the ends of the hair to the desired length 
Tte hair should then be carefully scrutinized, and 
ft them is any hair that lookn longer than the rest, this 
must be tapemd oft so that |t is aK unrf onn in length 
and This part xnust be done very carefully. 




Fig 133. Method of Tapering for Shortening only 


i p 
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otherwise it may be cut too short, the student is 
advised to study Fig 136, where it will be found 
that the hair is frizzed rather closer to the head itself 



Fig 134 Method of Back-combing for 
Tapering a Shingled Head 



than in Fig, 134, an expedient sometimes necessary m 
order to obtain the correct shape. 

Fringe Cntting 

To cut the fringe, comb back as tefore, and taper 
in a shghtly slanting manner, repeating the combn^ 
toseeif itis^ortenou^ Itmaybeadd^heretimt 


there are two kmds of fnnges, one for lurihi ai d lie 
other to be straight across the forehead For the firat- 
named the ends are left m a tapered concIitK^, but 
if It IS to be straight, it cut m a line with the eje- 
brows, and the fringe must be coiistantly examined in 
the mirror to see that it 15 exactl}^ e\ en 

Special Points for Consideration 

Before we pa«^s on to a more complete iristnictum n 
the technique of bobbmg and shingling it is iiecessar\ 
for the student to remember that we ha\ e, so far, been 
dealing with tapering pure and simple He will later on 
be mstructed m methods of the actual cutting, shap- 
ing, and creating, but before tins can be done the an 
of tapering must first be mastered It is compara- 
tively easy to reduce the general length of the hair, 
but to create and arrange a mode is another matter, 
and one callmg for understandmg and careful work 

Certain difficulties must ine\itably be met with m 
tapenng, especially m regard to (i) Cases of a head 
of hair bemg cut for the first time (2) Side partings 





Fig 136 Showing Closer Back-combing Hecessary 
TO Obtain Correct Contour 


and how best to taper them (3) Tapering front ham, 
(4) Cutting to obviate the comphcations frequently 
caused by a change of dressing or parting It is, there- 
foie, necessary to say a few words on eadhi of these 
points of difficulty, taking them m the older 
I. In toe ease of a head of hair cut for the tot 
this is always more difficult to execute ; the hair is not 
accustomid to the diiecticm, md itoen eveiy 
tlm hi^ B lie wfy cut toe whote fe 

On# cairot expect to wto a fei^ 
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shingle^, for example, to look as well as subsequent 
cutting will make it The secret, however, of a satis- 
factory first time shingle is to gradually taper it down, 
reducmg and thmning by degrees The operator must 
always resist any temptation to slice off heav}^ chunks 
of hair , a first time shmgle must of necessity be a 
prolonged operation, and, of course, the fee assessed 
accordmgly 

2 When there is a side parting worn, or it is desired 
to create one, the hair should be more tapered on the 



Hair 

opposite side to the parting m order to obtain the 
necessary balance. This expedient is frequently 
opposed by fussy clients who must be told, tactfully, 
of course, that the hairdresser knows best Most of 
the ill-balanced shingles are due to a lack of sufficient 
and proper tapenng on that side of the client's head 
opposite to the parting Judicious, and may we add, 
frequently surreptitious, thmning is therefore essen- 
tial m order to obtain the best result 
3 There can be no hard-and-fast rule m tapenng 
hair that is worn back from the forehead— whether 


with or without shdes or grips So much depends 
upon the thickness and texture of the hair The top 
and front hair is, however, generally best treated in 
the following manner Take up a section, as shown 
by the dotted lines in Fig 137, and fasten it out of 
the way, leaving the top hair undisturbed Commence 
to taper round the heaviest parts below the crown 
so as to produce a soft, round shape Then the sides 
are lightly tapered to a soft finish Havmg reached 
this point, the operator dresses the section of hair as 
it is usually worn, and if this piece is still too heavy, 
it must be further tapered down so as to blend with 
the back and top, which portions have, of course, been 
treated as previously directed 
4 An important aspect of perfect tapenng is that 
it should not matter where the hair is parted, or 
how for the time bemg it is dressed , that is to say, it 
could subsequently be parted or dressed in any other 
way without overlapping or showing untidy ends, or 
an unbalanced appearance This, however, is a con- 
summation that can be accomplished only by an 
expert taperer , but it is possible, by virtue of careful 
tapermg and constant practice, to become expert In 
order to obviate, as far as possible, those frequent 
comphcations caused by a change m partmg or dress- 
ing the hair, it is necessary for the operator to be 
able to visualize alternative dressmgs, and to do some 
alternative tapermg For example, if a client's hair 
can be nicely parted on either the right or the left 
side, and dressed accordmgly, the operator must first 
taper the hair to the partmg, as worn for the time 
being, and afterwards part the hair on the alternative 
side and taper so that the dressmg can easily be 
changed over , care must always be taken to make the 
partmgs correctly, especially at the crown of the head, 
the latter bemg the usual pomt of difficulty The 
secret of success is always found m careful and gradual 
tapenng As previously mdicated, m addition to 
tapering, there is the process known as thmmng the 
hair, which it is now necessary to desenbe 


THINNING 

Many ladies and gentleir^n have hair so very thick 
that it requires thuming out about twice a year, in 
addition to the ordinary taper haircuttmg. Before 
commencing this work reference should be made to 
Fig. 158, where it will be observed that a section of the 
hm is taken straight up from the head, and held in 
pQsitKm With a comb. Before cutting, however, it 
will he advfeable fcst to frks the hair slightly cl^r 
to the haiid, and thMi with the ioest pair of 
art fibekdr naai: to the h®id, Sist to the right and then 
to Irtt, h«d taldbg <»ly ^ pkoe of hak at a 

time* .’Hiite the ctottog of tl& i^eoe is fefeitedi, it is 
^ oirt iWd on one esrt the way 
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while the thinning of the next section is effected, the 
operations being contmued until the entire hair is 
completed. 

There is another method of thiimmg which is also 
very satisfactory, and is known as the razor method 
To effect this a section of the hair is divided off as 
before, it is fnzzed slightly near the scalp, and the 
razor used to cut off the frizzy section of the hair 
much in the same way as for shavmg a beard This 
method leaves the hair also in a tapered amdition, 
and w0l be an additional hdp if it is required to taper 
as wail as to thm the hair. 

Rg. Wiy illastrates the method of tbmmng hair. 
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either for a lady or a gentleman The hair is held up We may add that the finest of sti^sors an* 
from the scalp as shown, and. with the pomts of the required for this work, and ml\ a ftw hairs at a time 
scissors, it IS cut first to the right and then to the left must be cut, continuing as directed until all the 
near the scalp necessary parts are thinned 

THE ART OF SHINGLING 


Although there have been many \ anations of the 
short hair styles since the introduction of the bob, the 
shingle remains the basis of many dressings In one 
form or another the shingle has retained its populantv 
particularly with women who are m business This 
particular form of cutting lends itself to artistry and, 
since it IS so adaptable, enables the hairdresser to 
create a pleasing shape and line Badly shaped heads, 
or thin and perhaps scraggy necks can be balanced 
by skilful shaping 

All modem short hair styles are based on the bob 
or shingle The names vary and the styles change, 
but for the sake of clarity the term “shingle” has 
been retained in this edition Students who learn how 
to cut a shmgle will be able to adapt their technique 
to any seasonal variation of the short hair dressing 

The modern shingle style, introduced in France 
by a Parisian hairdresser, was really born out of 
the years of the 1914-18 war A touch of genius in 
its conception marks it off from all other short hair 
modes, for it must be pomted out that shinglmg the 
hair is almost as old as the art of hairdressmg itself 
But whilst short hair modes for women have had many 
recurrences durmg history, all have passed more or 
less quickly away because of a certain ugliness, or, 
shall we say, lack of beauty, as a cotffure The modem 
shingle, however, must be considered as an artistic and 
beautiful conception 

May we here explam that the word shmgle is taken 
from the Latm word setniula, or, earlier, scandula , 
a shmgle is a rectangular slip of wood used to tile 
roofs, spires, etc Thus, to shmgle is to roof with tdes, 
so placed that all the ends are exposed, the general 
ensemble bemg particularly symmetneal, but not too 
formal It may be said that a shmgled roof is a senes 
of tapers, each tile bemg set evenly so as to give the 
appearance of a soft slope It will be agreed, therefore, 
that the word shingle is not mappropnate to a well- 
shaped hairdressmg mode The operator will be wise 
to keep the meaning of the word shmgle m mind when 
engaged in the execution of this especial mode of 
haircuttmg. 

Shingling from Long Hair 

The shmgle, as has already been stated, allows an 
artist to give a perfect shape to almost any head. 
At this pomt mention might be made of what is con- 
sidered a perfect shape for a head— m the art woiid a 
perfectly shaped head is the shape erf an egg. Every 


student m art, particularly that of portraituie, uill 
remember the first lesson, mz to sketch an egg with a 
Ime down the centre for shaping the nose, and with 



lines across the face for the eyes, nostnls, and mouth. 
The same principle may be adopted when dealing 
with the back of the head. 

A good hairdresser will always retain the shape of 
an egg m his mmd*s eye while he is cutting a shmgle 
coiffure For the benefit of students it must be pomted 
out that where an operator has to shmgle a lady with 
thin ham and a very narrow neck, if he cuts the hair 
very short m the neck he is accentuating a weakness , 
whereas, if he has a lady with a thick, broad neck, and 
he leaves the ham long at the neck, he is agam m error, 
and, consequently, it cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that a good hairdresser &ould make a thorough 
study of the shape of the back of the head 

The face must next be studied, and perhaps one 
of the chief things for the mffmr to take into con- 
sideration is, for example, the questicm whether the 
lady% face reo^ies tte tmptea* If tto wiE 


pvB the ch^rfE bon^ an 

queitly, the operator ^bould see thiil hak k lett 
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long when and where necessary to tone down any 
defects that present themselves Precisely the same 
remarks apply to the parting, and where the lady has 



Fig 139. Long Hair Divided Ready 
FOR Shingling 


the hair growing m a whirl over the forehead (famil- 
iarly termed a calf-lick), the operator will do well to 


straight back from the forehead, and parted on both 
sides so that these partmgs meet at the crown, thus 
makmg a circular division The top section is then 
twisted up into a knob, and pinned out of the way, 
as shown in Fig 139 The hair is next divided into 
three sections, one part on each side over each ear, 
the rest hanging down behind, also as shown in Fig 
139 The back section m Fig 139 is then further 
divided into small subsections The subsections are 
then taken in turn , workmg always from the left side 
of the head towards the rtght, and, by means of scissor- 
tapenng, the hair is gradually reduced Fig 140 
clearly shows a subsection bemg tapered down Each 
small section is thoroughly tapered down to the re- 
quired length before the succeeding sections are dealt 
with When the length cut away has been placed 
carefully aside, not thrown on the floor, the section 
is combed through, and, if necessary, tapered agam 
The next section is then taken up and treated in a 
similar manner 

The back section in Fig 139 will need to be divided 
mto five or six subsections, and Fig 141 shows the 
progress of the work when approximately half of the 
back of the head has been tapered down to a shmgled 
length or shape 

The back of the head must always be completed 
before the hair of the sides and top is dealt with The 
sides are next taken, the hair bemg first thoroughly 
combed so that the whole section falls naturally from 


shape the cotffure m accordance 
with this natural growth 
To pomt out what may be ex- 
pected from a shingle, it has been 
noted of a lady, with a water- 
waved, shmgled cotffure, and 
wearing a Louis XVI gown amid 
surroundings of the same penod, 
that she appears smarter with 
her shmgled head than when 
wearing the pouire cotffure, which 
IS, histoncally, more in keeping 
with the costume. This is men- 
tioned only to show how excellent 
a mffure a really artistic shingle 
can be made to look; and to 
encourage the student to obtain a 
prfect result, the foHowmg in- 
structiom should be carefully 
csonsidered. 


The must first as<^r- 

as M»ted for cutting long 



Fro 140 ICsTHon or Tafering Subsection of Hair for Shingling 


ifafoeA by ^ dent, md par&dbrly the 

freed ten 

I* i.. A. Ul. « . , # - .M Si air U _ 


>11 , HUSH 


tl« paxtingT It is osaaily nec®sary, except m casea 
tlie hadr is thin and laddiSg in bulk, to divide 
seiciite IB' t«m into tvvo or tbiee snbsec^ 
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make a horizontal division just above the top of the 
ear, the rest of the hair above being combed out of 
the way for the time being This, the first or lower 



Fig 1 41 Progress of Shingle, showing Portion 
OF Back Hair Tapered Down 

subsection, is then combed straight down over the 
ear, back-combed, and tapered off so as to come just 
below the bottom of the ear lobe The next honzontal 



Fig 1 ^ 2 * Progress of Shingle, showing Back 
AND Sides Completed 


last, section is, of course, alread\ define d by the ongmal 
parting made, as shown in Fig i]'i, and tbs is 
then tapered down to match the others The whole 
IS then combed through, and, if necessary, again 
tapered, this time as one section, so that when finished 
the hair sets nicely and comes just below the ear, as 
shown in Fig 142 

If the hair is to be worn ‘^hort, the back of the ne<t k 
IS then given final treatment The short hair m the 
nape of the neck*— that which Mow the 
Ime — ^is taken off by means of fine chp|)ers, Xo 000 or 
No 0000 being best for this purpose It 1*^ usualK 
necessary to do some neat finishing work at the ex- 
treme edge of the shingle m the neck. This w^ork 
must be executed over the comb, as for a gentle- 
man's haircut, but care must alw^ays be taken not to 
make the hair Ime too harsh, lest an undesirable 
‘‘Boston” effect be given to the shingle 

The top hair is now taken down, placed m the 
desired position and tapered dowm to blend with the 
general cotffure, care bemg first taken to taper off only 
the minimum required to effect the desired style, 
afterwards, if necessary, the amount can be reduced 
as required Always bear in mind that what hair has 
been taken off cannot be put back, and that m cases 
where msufficient hair has been taken off, it is easy to 
remedy this by cutting The cutting having been 
completed, the hair can be permanently wa\ed, 
water-waved, or set as desired Fig, 143 shows a 
finished full shmgle 

The full shingle above described represents the 
basic and most practical style of that mode of 



Fig. 143 Finished Full Shingle, Waved and 
Diiessed 


division is then made parallel to, and about | m* above, It is letetiveiy atmple, towever, to 

the previous divisc^n This second subsection is thOT style by vaiying the for example, the 

tapered off ^ as to fall over tlis imdeii^^thsecticHi, to tiie may be titejed by piMng the 
whidi it should approximate m lengths wd h%l» or loiiWf as the case nmy be* m % ^bistiaily 
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tapering down the top hair so that it blends with the 
back and side hair Thus it is possible to obviate the 
use ol slides or grips The student is ad\ ised to study 
the illustrations of the shingled coiffuns which appear 
here 

Shingle Trimming 

Ha\mg described the technique required for a 
fiist-time shingle, and explained the vanations in the 
st\Ies of this mode, it is necessar}^ now^ to explain the 
technique in\ohed in subsequent shingles, or, to use 
the craft term, shingle trimming 

Fundamentally, the operator must follow the same 
general rules as for a fiist-time shingle , that is to say, 
the back must be tapered down as previously directed, 
the sides treated as before, and the top blended in to 
match It must be reahzed, howwer, that this is a 
shingle inm, that the work must be done more lightly, 
and that, obviously, less hair w^iU be removed than 
for a full shingle A hairdresser called upon to tnm 
his own previous handiwork will find little difficulty m 
producing a nice finish But, as so frequently happens, 
when a lady enters the estabhshment for a shingle 
tnm it may be found that she has been to some other 
place where they ha\ e cut her hair very short for, say, 
at least 2 in at the back, leaving a very thick bunch of 
clubbed hair below the crown, rendenng it both heavy 

SHINGLING FOR 

Although the basic prmciples remain, some varia- 
tion of technique is necessary when shmglmg for an 
elderly client. 

The operator should in the first place make sure 
that the client's hair is sufficiently thick for shmghng 
purposes Frequently it will be found that the hair 
of elderly chents is extremely sparse. Secondly, the 
operator must make a careful note as to the style of 
hairdressmg hitherto adopted by the cheat It %s im- 
portant that the skngled head should resemble as closely 
as possible the premmsly worn style of hatrdressmg 
Furthermore, the size and shape of the client's head 
has to be taken mto consideration, on no account 
should an elderly, but stout, matron be so closely 
cropped as to render the whole eSect ludicrous. Also, 
if, for example, the top of the head is fiat, or peculiarly 
shaped, the hair must not m any circumstances be cut 
too short or over-thinned. 

Figs, 144 and 145 iHustrate a typical unshmgled 
mffum, front and profile respectively. The student is 
advised to study these dlustrations so as to obtam 
guWance for the subseqiMnt shkgle and Its sha^^ It 
diouMbe ncWl tibat ikefro^ vim of the dressing will 
be, to al iftteate and pnposos, the same the 

iir shni^e for 


and ugly. To commence the shmgle tnm this hair 
must be tapered very considerably to make it uniform 
in shape Taper it down as much as possible, con- 
tmuall} combing to see that it blends softly with 
the other hair If, when combmg down this thick 
bunch of hair, it is found to be still heavy, this can be 
remedied by holding the bulk of the hair with the 
comb, and cuttmg the hair underneath, after which it 
should be combed down to see that it blends 

As the hair up to this point has been previously cut 
so short, it will not now be necessary to cut it agam 
Simply take the comb and scissors, and cut it neatly 
m the neck over the comb to the finest edge, after- 
wards using the clippers for the nape of the neck The 
hair IS again combed down to see how it looks, and any 
loose, protruding ends should be removed by razor 
cutting, the technique of which is described elsewhere 

Next direct the attention to the sides It will be 
found that these do not require a great deal of atten- 
tion, as most ladies do not hke much hair removed 
near the ears, preferrmg this to be left long 

Nicely taper the top hair, then thoroughly comb it 
mto the other hair, when it should all blend accurately 
If the blendmg is not satisfactory, continue tapenng 
until the perfect shape is attamed , that is to say, until 
it IS impossible to distinguish where the long hair 
finishes and the short hair commences 

ELDERLY LADIES 

the elderly client is slightly different from that 
descnbed m the section dealing with ordinary shmgle 
cuttmg 

The hair is first freed from coils, pms, combs, etc , 
and then brushed and combed The side hair is 
separated from the back hair, a division bemg mads 
immediately behmd each ear. The back hair is then 
parted about i m to 2 m above the natural hair hne 
m the neck. This partmg must reach round the full 
extent of the neck, that is to say, from ear to ear 
The hair above the partmg must then be combed over 
the head towards the front, and temporarily pinned 
out of the way A reference to Fig 146, which shows 
the finished shmgle m profiie. mdicates the soft curve 
in the neck This effect is not always easy to obtam 
owmg to rolls of fat m the necks of elderly people. 
Tberefore, the student is advised to make the cross 
parting as mdicated, a device, may it be added, which 
expenence proves will obviate sharp angles and lumps 
m the neck hair. The parting havmg been made, and 
the top hair being wefi secured, the long hair in the 
neck IS carefully tapered down to approximately the 
desired length. 

The top, w upper, hair fe now combed out, and 
anotte parting ma^, this time rm the crovm, after 
the laaHner ptewowly shown for shingling loftg hair. 
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The hair is then tapered down to suit the shape of 
the head, always taking care to taper sufficiently to 
attain a delicate and soft appearance 



Fig 144 Elderly Lady’s "Coiffure” before 
Shingling (Front View) 


The sides are left untouched until the back and top 
hair IS finished. The top hair must be tapered so that 
it blends with the back hair, and cut so that some of it 


avoided It should be noted that care must aKo be 
taken not to lea\e the side hair ton long, le*^! it be 
necessary to use unsightl} gnps or slides 



Fig 146 Elderly Lady’s "Coiffure” 
"Correctly” Shingled 


Fig 147 (an mcorrect style of shingle frequently 
seen) illustrates how mi to treat the sides and top 
Note the flat top, ragged crown, high neck line, and 
straight side-pieces, all of which faults tend to create 
an ugly effect By a further reference to Fig, 146 the 




Fig 145 Elderly Lady's "Coiffure” before 
Shingling (in Profile) 


Fig 147, Elderly 3 Udy'$ " Coiffure ” 
"Incorrectlt” Shingled 


reaches down well below the crown. The ades are studout will observe that the hair to 

then cut to blend in with the back and top hair m a the ear is cot to abont a m. in l<^h, wlsfet the hair 
natural manner, as shown m Fig. 146. The side hair towards tJ» mll(^ of the ^ad giadi»% ' fat tg theas . 
will need careful tapenngi all edg® and angles bemg The s^ea, aad back, tips togetiw, 


l«— (B ^li44) 
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continue in creating a dignified >et natural st\le of 

dressing 

It IS important always to remember that the 
finished shingle should, as much as possible, resemble 
the previous st\le, and should be so tapered that, if 
wavy, the hair may be satisfactorily set, and, if 
straight, the whole dressing may be waved with ease 

It Will be found in the majority of cases that elderly 
ladies have grey and, frequently, white hair It is 
important to remmd the student that the texture of 
grey or white hair is invariably different from naturally 
coloured hair This is due to the absence of pigment 
and consequent increase of air cells m the cortex of 
the hair shaft Thus the hair tends towards a greater 
biittleness, and not infrequently grey hair will be 
found to be more refractory, and thus more difficult 
to arrange If grey or white hair is cropped too short, 
clubbed, or not tapered sufficiently, it is apt to become 
more bnstly and unsightly It is obvious, therefore, 
that great care and skill will be necessary in satis- 
factonly shingling the hair of elderly chents 

A note of wammg is essential here regarding the 
kind of pomades, lotions, or oils that may be used on 
grey or white hair Coloured oils, lotions, and pomades 
should not be used as dressings on hair of this desenp- 
tion* If oil IS considered necessary, a specially pre- 
pared white oil, such as eau-de-Cdlogm bnlhantine, 
only should be used There are, however, now on the 
market special oils for use on grey or white hair 
These usually contam a trace of blue to counteract 
that undesirable tinge of yellow so frequently observed 
in grey or white hair The student is advised to use 
such an oil m preference to ordinary bnlhantine, which 
so often intensifies the yellowness above referred to. 

Shingling from Bobbed Hair 

In addition to shingling from long hair, shmgle 
tnmmmg, and special shmglmg for the elderly, there 
IS ako shmglmg from bobbed hair to be considered. 

Within the orbit of the short hair mode there occur 


frequent changes in fashion necessitating, for example, 
transformations from bobs to shingles, or vice versa 
Obviously, for the latter change it is necessary that 
the shingled hair be allow^ed to grow sufficiently to 
enable bobbmg to be earned out, when the technique 
presently to be explained for first time bobbing must 
be followed 

But for shmghng hair that has been previously 
bobbed a slight vanation in technique is required 
The bobbed hair is first thoroughly combed and 
brushed, and the subsequent shmgle style as desired 
by the client correctly determmed The thickness of 
the bob IS then tapered down to the shmgled short- 
ness It may be necessary to divide the hair mto 
sections m order to facihtate tapermg The number 
of these divisions must be determmed according to 
the length and thickness of the hair The hair is then 
tapered, and thmned where required, as previously 
directed for the first time shmgle, but it is back- 
combed tightly to the head as directed for shmgle 
tnmmmg. The treatment of the neck Ime and the 
sides IS earned out as directed for shmgle trimming, 
special care bemg taken to work out, by means of 
club cuttmg, any lines left m the hair from the previous 
bob In cases where the client desires to dispense with 
a frmge, the old frmge hair must be allowed to grow 
It must not, therefore, be cut in any way, but it 
should be blended m with the top and side hair It is 
recommended that endeavours be made to persuade 
the client to have the front hair waved, so that the 
old frmge hair, which, of course, will for some time 
be much shorter than the surrounding hair, can be 
waved mto the front hair This expedient enables the 
front hair to act as a earner for the old fnnge hair 

Changes from bobs to shmgles and vice versa will 
provide plenty of scope for the student, who will soon 
appreciate the httle niceties required to make such 
adaptations The necessary dexterity m cuttmg and 
dressmg can best be achieved m the hard school of 
expenence. 


BOBBING 


1. From Long Hair 

The so-called "bob” mode is, like the shmgle, of 
remote or%m. Egyptian mmnmies— with their bobbed 
hair dating back many thousands of years — supply 
us with positive evidence as to the antiqmty of this 
fomi of coiffure. 

The style of the modem “bob," introduced durmg 
those hectic war years of 1914-1918, was at first 
siafikx to that used manci«^ Itwasamedinm 

SlWlt the whole wsf round the head, ihs 

eedb hte lOmost kvd: The total length 

by ikre oftheeam; 
ky, te iuik was e^'Oi all mtmd 


on a level with the bottom tips of the chent’s ears 
(See Figs 1^8 and 149, for illustrations of typical 
bobbed coiffures ) 

There have been many venations of the bob, rang- 
ing from the "high up” cut (a sort of mushroom mode 
m which the hair was cut to a level of half-way up the 
ears, and made to stand out all roimd the head hke a 
mushroom, the rest of the scalp bemg closely chppod 
or diaved), to the more recent 10 m, bob, the latter 
mode being 50 designated because the hair lei^[th, 
wten cut, m^ured approxunately 10 in. from the 
crown to the estreme tqs. 

The tedNtque of executing a bob is,' however, 
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fundamentally the same whatever the fashionable di\ision or parting runs hori/nitaliv from 
length may be The method of cuttmg, presently matelv the middle of the ridit ear to the middle of the 


to be descnbed, is based upon an average length bob, 
and any desired variation can be executed swifth, 
provided the necessary fundamentals are mastered 
Contrary to the popular assumption, bobbing does 
not consist of merely combing the hair straight down 
all over the head, and then cuttmg it off in chunks with 
a sharp pair of scissors Neither does it consist in a 
“basm cut,” that is to say it is not produced by 



Fig 148 Typical Bobbed “Coiffure,” 
WITH Fringe 


placing a basm upon the head and cutting the hair 
round the rim of the basm , such an expedient, it is 
mterestmg to note m passmg, was adopted by the 
early Puntans, as a protest agamst the *Tove-locks” 
of the Royahsts— hence the term ‘'Round Heads/* 
Success in securmg nicely shaped and well-balanced 
bobs consists, first, m properly dividmg the hair before 
attemptmg to cut it, secondly, m taper-cutting as 
much as possible, and, thirdly, m usmg a well- 
sharpened pair of thm-bladed scissors , or, better stiU, 
always employmg two pairs of scissors, one pair being 
used for tapermg, and another parr (preferably a pair 
with thm, but not too flexible, blades) for the fcal 
club cuttmg The method of bobbmg which follows 
deals with a first time bob, that is to say, cuttmg long 
hair mto a bob A method of re-bobbing, or bob- 
trunming, will afterwards be desciibeci 
The hair is first freed from pins, slides, etc., and 
thoroughly brushed and comb^* Tben, Wdmg the 
hair in the left tend, an bormmial is 

by means of the comb held in the right tend- Hds 



Fig. 149. topical Bobbed “Coiffure, ' 
without Fringe 



Fm. 150 Ssowin® Svsww OF tmc 

Hair wm WmBtm 


left mx, as sSbowa ia Bg. 150— fartaig A. Ihe «bs* 
‘tte ilratoaBM. Wr hekm lasttag A Is 
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tapered off fairly close to the head, plenty of back- 
combing IS ad\Tsed here The amount of tapermg 
required must ahvays be determined by the thickness, 
or otherwise, of the hair Generally it is sufficient 
to taper down the hair to the level of the Ghent’s 
jaw-bone (see Fig 152), unless, of course, she 



Fig 1 51. Showing Progress of Bobbing after 
Section C has been Cut, and Section B Brought 
Down Readv for Cutting 


desires a longer bob, when the length must be vaned 
accordingly 

The first section of hair havmg been sufficiently 
tapered down, another horizontal division is made— 
partmg B, Fig 150. It will be observed that this divi- 
sion runs level with the top of the ears The remammg 
hair is again gathered up m a knob and placed out of 
the way Fig 151 shows the hair from partmg B, 
combed down ready for cutting. This section is then 
tapered down level with the previously cut section , 
the hair must be carefully tapered, but the back- 
combmg must not be so severe here as for the previous 
section. 

It wili be observed that so far only the back hair 
has been treated, but with the nest division, partmg 
C m F%s. 150 and 151, the sides will be mvolved. 
With Idus diviaon— parting C — it should be speaally 
that except in cases where a ffnnge is not 
desired, it runs completdy around the head, as shown 
fciFif, 15a, If tile hair is to be worn without a fringe, 
thea parth^ C ia Fig. 152 wiH finish at the terapte 
The hair ntesed by parting C is now tapered down 


IS desired, the hau hanging over the face must be 
dealt with first, and carefully tapered down level with 
the eyes This, the fnnge-piece, is then cut off, and 
shaped as desired, as shovm by the dotted Imes 
S R H m Fig 152 The rest of the hair, the back and 
sides, are then tapered dovm as required 
It must be noted that, as yet, none of the top hair 
has been attended to Havmg finished the back, sides, 
and, where desured, the fnnge, the top is next dealt 
vnth It is necessary first to take the top piece down 
and thoroughly comb it The cuttmg of this piece will 
obviously depend upon the style of coiffure desired by 
the client , for example, a side partmg may be desired, 
m which case the position of the partmg must be 
correctly determmed, and the hair tapered down to 
blend with the rest accordmgly For a side partmg, 
and a fnnge, it is necessary to severely thm the heavy 
section, that is to say, the mass of hair which must he 
above the partmg This piece must not be left heavy, 
but must be tapered and thinned until it hes sleek, 



Fig 152 Showing Hair Brought Down from 
Parting C, Finai, Cut, also Directions of 
VARIOUS Types of Fringes, S RH 

Note ]aw-lme for length of bob 

and is easy to manage. A slide or gnp may be re- 
quired to hold the side-piece m position 
If, however, a middle partmg is desured, the opexa- 


temwiaillte hair prevwody cat, back-c^ tor’s task will be rendered eaaer. The top hair m this 

fer tbm ontes kyas ; this » case k parted down the unMe, alwa}^ commencing 
mSa out the the at the <mwn and finishing on tiaefm^ead. 

In nases sAace a fifinge The long kairktlmiaiw^ down on ea^, side until 
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It IS level With the previously cut side-pieces If the 
hair IS exceptionally heavy or thick, a thorough taper- 
ing mil be necessary Both sides must be made to 
match m length and bulk There must be a perfect 
balance around the whole head If, as is frequently 
the case, the hair is naturally thicker on one side 
than on the other, then the thicker side must 
be given extra tapenng until an even balance is 
obtamed 

There are three mam types of fringes worn m con- 
junction with the bob cotjfure, namely (i) The square- 
cut fnnge, S dotted Ime in Fig 152 (2) The round-cut 
frmge, R dotted line m Fig 152 (3) The half-frmge, 
that IS to say, a small or half-frmge usually worn with 
a side-partmg and on that side of the head This half- 
fringe may be cut round or square as desired, H dotted 
line m Fig 152 The longer hair away from the partmg 
is then dressed so as to cover the naked and unfrmged 
portion of the forehead 

In some cases the neck will require cleamng , that is 
to say, those small hairs that frmge the natural hair 
hue on the neck must be chpped off No 000 or 
No 0000 neck clippers are advised for this purpose 
The chppers should not be run too far up the scalp It 
IS undesirable, except m cases where an extremely 
short bob is desired, or where the neck hairs grow 
awkwardly, to use the clippers beyond the hair m ime 
with the bottom of the ears, otherwise an ugly finish 
will be the result 

Shaving the neck with a razor is to be deprecated 
most strongly, as is also the use of depilatories for 
the removal of neck hairs A close-cuttmg pair of 
hand chppers, or preferably the electnc clippers 
(Cutter mm is recommended as best for this 
purpose 


2 . Trimming, a Bobbed “Coiffure'' 

The hair must first be thoroughly examined to see 
if it requires tapenng or tlimiimg ni m\ particular 
part, many ladies wear their liair in a parting, and 
the bulk of the hair is taken to the side and held 
there b} a clasp It is \erv usual to find this hair very 
clubbed and iumpj This should not be so, as, with 
a bobbed coiffure, all the hair should comb m softly 
together The fir&t part of the operation is to take 
the centre hair, as previously indicated m reference to 
shmglmg, and pm it up on top of the head m order 
to keep it out of the way whilst the other hair is 
being treated 

Then thoroughly taper the back and side hair, 
afterw^ards combing it, m order to see if it is suffici- 
ently thmned If necessarj’* tins hair is repeatedly 
tapered until it hangs softly and naturally 

A word of caution to the student not to cut off a 
tremendous lot of hair at an} one time is necessary, 
since, if this is done, he will have difficulty m getting 
the hair to blend He should continue tapenng all 
round the head, and, when finished, comb the hair 
down nicely, completing this part of the work by 
cutting the extreme ends to a straight Ime This is 
best accomplished by holdmg the comb on the top 
of the hair, and pressing it through the hair and 
down the head before cutting the ends level. 

Then take the hair from the top of the head, that 
which had been pinned up, and well taper it, combing 
several times, and brushing it tow^ards the face to 
achieve exactly the style worn by the client View the 
work to see if it blends m with the back hair, when, if 
it appears somewhat lumpy, it must be agam tapered 
and combed until the true artistic effect has been 
obtamed 


THE ETON CROP 


Thii style of coiffure is the nearest approach to the 
mode worn by gentlemen, but if done properly, 
although it may appear to follow the male fashion it 
can still be made to look femmme The secret of 
this state of excellence is tapenng, thinnmg, and cir- 
cular cuttmg of the top hair and correctly judgmg the 
amount of hair to be cut over the comb around the 
ears and near the neck. The work is commenced by 
takmg the hair at the back and tapenng almost as 
close as ultimately required, contmue this to the 
neck around back and sides, and comb the hair as 
the work proceeds to see that it fits neatly to the head 
Hie top hair should then be tapered sufficiently, after 
which the whole of it is combed The hair is now taken 
between the fingers and cut off above the finals 
m the curcolar mode ^own in Kg, 68 ( 5 ), Gestle- 
men’s Handre^ing, on page 96. this pro* 

cess with the whefie of the top hair, and, when 
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again comb the hair into the finished position, con- 
tinuing the combing man\ times to see if the hair sets 
properly If it is not setting as desired, it ma> require 
a little more cutting in places until the work at this 
point IS satisfactor} Next take the stray hair from 
near the cheeks, around the ears, and on the neck, and 
remove the soft hair with the No oooo ckppers, taking 
great care not to lea\ e a defined line After doing this, 
if the client should specially require it, the hair should 
be damped with a spirit lotion, or what is termed a 


setting lotion, and, while wet, combed into the desired 
shape The student should then view his work 
thoroughly and critically to see that it looks perfect , 
where small objectionable pieces of hair are noticed it 
will be found advantageous to remove them with a 
razor A net or veil should then be placed over the 
head and the hair dned The work, when completed^ 
should be of the highest standard Fig 153 shows a 
tj^ical Eton crop Fig 154 shows an Eton crop with 
curls added for evening wear 


PART II 

CUTTING FOR PRESENT DAY STYLES 


Short hair is undoubtedly essential for all forms of 
hair styling As explained earlier, the war of 1914-18 
led to the introduction of the bob, shingle and Eton 
crop, as the easiest and most practical v/ay of wearmg 
the hair These cuts brought about the virtual end 
of the dowdy long tresses with their accompanjnng 
difficulties of washmg, dressing and maintenance 
To the modern eye the Eton crop appears crude and 
hard and, far more important, too mascuhne Many 
of these styles died out as they outlived their purpose. 
But the hair still remains short 

Women began to desire a softer and more femimne 
appearance to their hair and when it was seen that 
shorter hair could still appear soft and femimne more 
and more women had their long hair cut About the 
time of the 1930's the reaction to the more severe 
bob and shmgle was such that hair became of shoulder 
length Actresses and some society women followed 
this trend towards “glamour", then, during the 
middle thirties came the introduction of the Page 
Boy bob which quickly became popular because of 
the complete change and because of its very easy 
manipulation Soon these styles became almost 
universal. 

It will be seen that the greatest changes took place 
at the back of the head and this was, no doubt, 
partly due to the fashion of the hats women were 
wearing It was not until later that milliners realized 
that other changes were nec^sary. 

It is true to say that no matter how completely 
fa^ions may dtonge there are always left some 
adbcraits to the former vogue. This is the eicplana- 
tioE lor the oociwnal shingle we still have to cut 
the Slton tMp provdi kdfepmsaUte to the mascuhne 
t^dmmrn^ WeatoSirf tto bo^ 

with tongj angite, faces* So yo% 





War has its influence on all forms of arts and crafts ; 
medicine and surgery became revolutionized Be- 
tween the two last wars streamlining was developed 
Motor-cars, badges, architecture, houses and even 
kitchen fittings and utensils became streamlined 
Eventually this trend influenced women's clothes, 
accessories and hair-styles The second world war 
gave us such terms as “atomic" and “supersonic", 
though both associated with terror, these words seem 
to have taken on new meanings We shall see how 
they influence hairdressing 

The Influence of War 

Dunng the last war, when women once again began 
to take their places at the work benches and in 
shops, and to do all sorts of jobs previously done by 
men, and those at home had their work cut out to do 
their normal shopping, it became apparent once 
more that easy hair styles were necessary But this 
time women didn't merely submit themselves to the 
barber to “cut off their hair", they demanded 
something more fashionable Those at home and in 
the factories wished to remam femmme about the 
head and attractive in general for their men home on 
leave, and for the same reasons new shorter styles 
appealed to women m the Services * 

The call came for a different form of short hair 
fashion Hygiene and adaptability had to be con- 
sidered and thus we came to get the shorter curled 
modes which have made themselves so popular, for 
they looked attractive and answered all the quenes 
aremg from numerous problems All the durable 
fashions Since that penod have based themselves on 
the fairly short curled styles It was found that 
short hair was not only easy to handle and stood up 
to various tmls and sports, but proved to be an 
base for added for evening wear; 
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To sa} that clothes ha\ e found a diilerent expression 
m fashion is to state a simple fact But as women s 
clothes ha\e gone back in st\le mm\ years to betorc 
the 1914-18 war we find that the fashions for hair, 
to blend with those of clothes, are de\ elopmeiit=. of 
the modes of 1914-18 ^ Strange how things w'ork out * 

The Basis of Modern Styling 

The average length for these st^ ies of to-da\ ib for 
the hair to be approximately between four to six 
inches around the hairline and perhaps an inch or so 
longer at the crowm We shall see that some stxles 
require e\en shorter lengths, whilst others require to 
be just a little longer at the nape of the neck— as, for 
example, the Edwardian or semi-Edw^ardian stales 
The student will realize that practically all hair 
staling required to-day is on the short hair theme 
It IS the basis of hair styling in general, for unless hair 
is properly shaped to a nice tapered effect you cannot 
get the best out of a permanent wave or dressmg 
Since, then, the finished effect of all the hairdresser's 
work depends on how well the hair is shaped you 
will realize the importance of the correct methods of 
tapering and shaping 

Whether the cutting is carried out with the scissors 
or razor, and these techniques differ widely, the 
ultimate shape is all important The essential about 
shapmg hair for present day styles is lightness The 
hair must be tapered into shape over the entire head, 
and no matter what precise length you are going to 
work on, the finished effect must look light and 
pleasing The older method of club cutting is abso- 
lutely foreign to requirements of the present day, 
all cutting IS done by tapering, which is best explained 
by the fact that no hair is removed by the abrupt 
shutting of the scissors A remark that should be 
remembered 

It will be noted tnat the cutting operation is done 
systematically, working all round the entire head, 
starting from one point at the place just below the 
crown and gradually spreadmg until all the back is 
dealt with and then the sides and top hair treated 
The reason for this is that no hair shall be missed, 
for you will understand it will speed the operation 
and obviate the necessity of going back over parts 
searching for those portions which may have been 
missed 

Many of the fashions created m the past five years 
or so have more or less shaped themselves into a 
graph, the line of which would form a senes of curves 
starting and fimshmg at about the same point in 
regard to the length of hair on which they have been 
formed Some fashion experts, in their endeavours, 
have dehberataly gone to the extreme m order to 
find the changes they desired, and we have found 
that one will take all the hair to the top of the head 
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Fringes and Bangs 

The fringe and cuiled top pitre^ ha\e made their 
re-appearance to add to tlie La eh light irntjum we 
see around us Thi^ no doubt ha^ become net Ohsarv 
to blend wnth the trend of the fuller skirt and Ljnger 
dresses Obviously, as dresses and skirts become 
longer, so the hair must be brought down tfi gi\e a 
mce finish to the general appearance of tlie W’oman 
for whom we are catering But it has been found m 
actual practice that to bnng the hack hair lower is 
impractical, as it becomes disturbed b\ the coat 
coUar and is even more ruffled b\ the higher collar 
worn in the cold winter months So to get the required 
effect the hair has been brought a little lower down 
onto the forehead This has given the liairdresser 
greater scope to indulge in his artistic tendencies to 
design and shape the hair according to his client. 

As each face differs from others w^e find the hair 
too must differ m style m order to fit and blend with 
the features No two heads need be dressed precisely 
alike As can be seen m the illustrations, there are 
several ways of effecting the design of the fnnge. 

Let us understand that by fringe we don't neces- 
sarily mean the straight cut across the forehead just 
above the eyebrows as worn m the early 20's. Rather 
let us look upon it as the area to be covered on the fore- 
head When we consider that foreheads differ as 
much as other features we can see that vanations 
are required to smt the individual. Obviously the 
higher forehead will require more hair brought down 
than will be the case with a lower forehead And as a 
consequence the taller woman will require the top of 
her head to assume a flatter shape than the shorter 
person^ 

As a touch here and there wdl adjust a hat to its 
most becommg ar^le, so the fringe may be %htly 
adjusted to fit and suit the front hairing. And as tte 
fnnge, ot part of it, will show below the front of tte 
hat you will see that every taipartaate must be giv«i 
to thisconfectKHil 

Leading film ste have tie m^m 
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version of the short hair \ogue and we see that — as 
would be expected — the} have contri\ ed many 
wavs of differing from each other within the limits 
of short hair In some cases the hair has been cut as 
short as one inch at the nape of the neck, no more 



to these examples of short hair m extreme Obviously 
the hair needs to be naturally curly or freshly 
permanentl} curled It should be fairly coarse or,, 
if this texture is absent, the hair must be naturally 
thick before tapering so that a substantial base can 





Fig 157 Short, Curly Hair, with Lightly-curled 
Fringe just Breaking over Hair Lines 


than two inches or so at the front and very little more 
at the crown , the whole effect is a short crop which 
has proved most attractive This style has been 
maintained by some over a penod of many years 
Among the famous paintings and art exhibits, 



be mamtained to keep the hair in an apparently 
upstanding position at the sides and crown Such a 
style is, of course, best suited to someone of average 
height, or less, with small boyish features — ^rather 
than to a woman of more than average height with 



Fig 158 Waved Fringe or Bang 


going tack tteough the centimes there axe exceEent exaggerated features If a fnnge is worn it should be 
exainite to be found fma which adaptations can be extremely light, consisting of no more than perhajs 
made. Ptetanss of some &mons Greek status have two or three lightly broken curls ]ust over the hair- 
ns eacsanpte ten winch to wwk and, to recall a line. On the lighter shades of hair such styles can be 
name modem e9mm|ite, there IS tlaev^ new Petor Pan made even more attractive by the use of dehcate 
wihiwatertewdfcstfpedlodKtomspa^nsf^ colour rinses. 

am»»&»^iiti8im%|fe|«dbyaka^ There is scx^e for imagination when dealing with 

til® dfyte to morereaddyieci^nised. hair of Jitter colourings such as auburn, ash-blonde, 
A ih'iwodod aftiowt th® kiiti edlMur best suited ’htnwh and the more shiny textures. The 
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student can now begin to visualize the \ ast field for 
creatn e energies in his art and no doubt realize that 
his calling is one requiring an understanding of line. 



Fig 159 Back View of Short Hair Curled 
WITH Flat Waved Crown for Women 
OF Medium Height 

colour, and contrast. Indeed, hair styling lends 
itself to endless research and experiment for those 
who wish to pursue its fascinating studies 
Short hair has become the basis for modem styling 
and is hkely to remain so for many years to come 
But it is important for us to realize that apart from 
its place in the world of fashion it has been more or 
less ''forced'' upon us by the needs of hygiene 
Owmg to the lack of skill on the part of half-tramed 
or half-educated hairdressers the short hair mode 
was halted and the prevaihng trend by 1939 was the 
dowdy shoulder length styles which proved them- 


seUeS duime the tu k ivtlhjn Kfirifr-* ana 
mediums for distnnntmg gtrnis 
such lengths (4 ban camt into with the 

collars nf coats and dres'sts, aiid tht-e were 

hung do-^ely b^gaher m su» h pkic^ as wurk^* cloak- 
rooms or an^ other pubLc places the collars dmi 
shoulder pan^ would touch aiid the Icidme 

transferred from (»ne to another and the wea’-cr of 
long hanging iiair would absorb them iinwittmgly 
And tins long, flowing hair brushed against the backs 
of public seats in trams, buses, cinemas, and on thair 
backs m the home Surh a situation was deplorable 
and Its correction wa» in the hands of the haii:drts''tr, 
who found that his knowledge of hair rutting had to 
be increased to a marked degree 
Throughout the cuuntr} in the -pdst few’ jearb 
there ha\e been held man\ demonstrations where 
short and becoming hair stales were exhibited to the 
Craft as the need for technical education became 
apparent It w’as a healthy sign when these came to 
be very popular that hairdressers over the entire 
country had at last realized that short hair enabled 
them to offer their clients something different, and 
this proved to be a strong stimulant to the Craft 
WTien the great competitions w^ere resumed after 
the war it became obvious once again that short hair 
was the popular medium for artists to show their 
prowess All the prize winners m the modern contests 
worked on hair of an average length of about six 
inches and revealed all their artistry m manipulation 
and design to a degree never attained before. This 
should be sufficient to explode the fallacy that short 
hair has its limitations closely confined, on the 
contrary it proved that, within certain limits, there 
IS greater scope than ever before for the hair artist. 


HOW TO CUT HAIR TO THE NEW SHORT LENGTHS 


In the first case it is advisable to brush and comb the 
hair through in order to smooth out any tangles and 
so allow the free passage of comb and scissors when 
carrymg out the operation. Before actually cuttmg 
any hair at all it is very important to ascertain first 
that the hair is of an even length all over the head , 
otherwise, if you cut off equal lengths of hair from the 
uneven ends you will have an uneven finish. It is 
a great help to know if any unevenness exists 
To commence the operation make a partmg down 
the centre of the back and form an mverted “V" m 
tbe nape of the neck by the use of two partings 
commencmg about three inch« up the mam parting 
so that they leave a space of about two mches at the 
base of this tnar^le. This is shown m Fig, i6o All 
other hair is combed wdl out of the way and may be 
held in position by clips or combs. Now take up the 
section of hair you have off and diVKte this 
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into and take one piece m the hand and hold it 
at right angles to the base of the scalp Now with 
\ our scissors \ oa cut aw a\ , w ith a tapering mo\ement, 
ail the mlIlece5sa^^ hair] that is, all the hair longer 
than the tw o inches or so that 3 ou require Examine 



Fig 1 61 S\ME Section After Tapering 


the shape >ou make by taking it between thumb and 
fingers and run them along the hair 3^ou have just cut 
You should find an evenly tapered effect on the hair 
There must be no lumps or sudden short pieces, all 
must be smooth If the hair is very thick, then with 
the tips of the scissors just commence your cutting 



FiGt 162, Flattbheb Scalp, Showing all 
Sections in One View 

closer to the scalp and taper as you reach the points. 
In this manner you will thm as you shorten and so 
mamtam the tapered effect, as m Fig. 16 j:. 

When this triangular strand is finished to your 
satisfectimi make another parting parallel to each and 
so widm aM le^hen the section. The new partings 
staiM be about half an mdh above the jfet, givii^ 
fm |ust a little more hair to deal with. Repeat the 
and tapering until the added 
mcMm Us i^ectiy into liie tet. 

II fe tf tm&m mm Umt baek-comtog 

Thiste 


been the case hitherto, but it causes tangling and 
discomfort to the client when the section is combed 
through The loose cut hair and the back-combed 
ends form a tight mass which cannot be freed easily 
The student will find it quite straightforward to adopt 



Fig 163 How the Side is Sectioned Off 


the methods outlined here and will be able to concen- 
trate on the actual cutting more simply and directly 

Fig 162 shows how the section has been enlarged 
along the hnes indicated, and now aU this is combed 
into one and examined as explained earlier As the 
hair IS dealt with at the crown and top of the head 
you will find you are leavmg it a little longer than at 
the nape of the neck As this hair is being dealt with 
always see, when you actually make the cutting 
strokes, that the hair is held upright from the scalp 
This IS a golden rule to remember and will ensure 
gradual taper and at the same time obviate any long 
hairs being missed 

When your partings have reached the line (a) in 
Fig 162, form the two partings shown at (b) m the 
same figure This will separate the top from the 
sides and you can deal with these without any 
confusion. Fig 163 shows how the side is divided off 
and each section is dealt with, the sections should 
be no more than half an inch in width, or even less if 
the hair is very thick On the completion of one side 
deal with the other in exactly the same manner. 

You should now be left with the top section which 
constitutes the hair remaining between the hnes 
(b) in Fig 162 This is then dealt with by working m 
^visions as depicted in Fig. 164 Usually this part 
of the hair is the thickest of the whole head Here it 
will be found that a more intensive thinning is 
required and the student wiU do well to remember 
that rfl root cutting must be dmie so that no short 
hmm siw at the partings for obvious reasons,. It 
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Will help greatly if yon stand in a position on the 
opposite side from the parting, and thus all \our 
cutting wiH be hidden under the top layer of hair 
shown in the resulting dressing 
The foregoing explains the procedure for treating 
the entire head m a systematic manner By working 
to this method — ^which has been adopted after manv 
years' experience of hair cutting — \on ’will be assured 
of a symmetrical balance m the lengths of the hair 
Now the next stage is to make a check on your wotk 
thus far achieved This is necessary to you and at 
the same time is convmcmg to your client that you 
are particular and painstaking m seeing that all the 
lengths match and that she will not be bothered by 
any undue long ends when she combs her hair herself 
Stand at the back of the head and take a piece of 
hair m each hand from both sides of the head at once 
It IS preferable to take these first pieces from the \ery 
front of the head and hold them between the first 
two fingers and thumb of each hand Gently allow 
the hair to slide between your moving hands so that 
you may feel for the shape and length If you find 
that there is any unevenness you may correct it at 
once by removing the extra long or thick hair from 
wherever you may find it Still standmg in the same 
position carry out this test to all parts of the head, 
picking up a strand of hair from both sides simultan- 
eously and work right down to the nape of the neck 
When you have completed this and corrected any 
faults do the same to the top section, but here you 
only lift up the strands m one hand and feel for the 
gradual tapering shape and check the lengths For a 
final checking comb all the hair successively m as 
many different directions as you can— upwards, 
downwards and across to either side You should 
find that aH the ends he snugly together and when 
you look at the head m the mirror the whole contour 
should be neat and light in appearance, wherever 
you may hft a piece of the hair away from the head 
you will find that you have a perfectly tapered shape 


On such a shaped licit'’ nf Lau it wAi hi i> >in I 
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Fig 164 Dimsions ior xhe Top ui the 

freer movement whilst cutting, and joii make the 
tapermg effect without anj fear of the scissors 
abruptly closing and so causing a clubbed end For 
thinnmg at the roots of the hair the tips of the scissors 
are used, as this gives extra control for dealing only 
with those hairs you wish to cut away But here 
again the scissors must not be used for nipping or 
clubbing, as this will result m small tufts sticking up 
and ruining the efiect It is only on really thick 
heavy hair that the scissors may be used and actually 
shut, but this only arises m cases for especially light 
dressings such as for special demonstration or competi- 
tion work. It must be stressed here that even m such 
cases where this procedure is necessary the scissors are 
only closed to cut mdiindual hairs , this is mentioned 
m its literal sense to emphasize that only separate 
hairs are cut m this manner 
The lower angle of the scissors comes into operation 
when extra thick and long hair is being dealt with, as 
this allows for greater cutting power and leverage 
necessitated by the mass of hair being cut. 


RAZOR HAIR CUTTING 


Razor cutting is an art which seems to be extremely 
suspect by some hairdressers, mainly, probably, 
through ignorance, and partly through misinforma- 
tion. The razor is most commonly associated with 
shaving and is a tool which is beheved to have been 
m use for many centunes. It is really an extremely 
sharp knife and, if one conjectures as to which came 
first, the razor or the scissors, it is hkely that the 
razor or knife served man’s purpose before the 
invention of scmirs. 

The art of cutting harr is to be aUe to repanoduce a 
natural shape when shortening it aa^ tte can be done 
with any tod ^arp enen^ to cut hair wittait 


causmg pain or discomfort to the client. Scissors are 
mostly used because they aie safe and easy to handle, 
whilst the razor is more "terrifying to behold” and 
its general use is slovdy diminishing with the growing 
favour of the safety razor blade. But thare are many 
hairdressers using the ordinary open razor for cutting 
hair with an anaatingly high rate of perfectuai. The 
mam pomt ym may be coosddenag is: "I tanwr it 
IS a diiereat method d cuttu^ hair, but has it any 
advantage ovor the adsscos”? WeQ, in the hands of 
the expert it is f mdoar, and it has advanta^ ti 
hir the (mt to be cut altar it is 

hhnfioctaat hcMsa dbtlag a 
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period in the ^alon there is no need to keep a client 
waiting for a re-shapmg and then having to wait 
\ ourself while she is ha\iiig the subsequent shampoo 
She should be shampooed straight away and then 
5;Ou can cut the hair in its wet state and proceed with 
the setting without losing valuable time 
Of course in razor cutting the hair can only be cut 
whilst it IS wet It would be an extremely painful 
operation, and a futile one, if 
attempted on dry hair Conversely, 
scissors are only used on dry hair 
There is a great difference in the 


razor to within an eighth of an inch from the scalp. 
If the razor were blunt and it had to be used with 
extra force to fulfil its functions then it would prove 
to be a very dangerous instrument indeed Therefore 
it wiU be to your advantage, if you haven’t a suffi- 
ciently sharp razor at hand, not to attempt the 
operation of cutting other than with the scissors 
So much for the tool’s sharpness of edge The only 


upkeep of the cutting edge of the 



razor and that of scissors Scissors 
can be used for quite a long period 
before thej need the attention of the grinder, but 
the razor needs constant stropping, or sharpening, to 
retain its cutting edge, and perhaps this has proved 
to be one of the deterrents to its populanty 
As for the method of using the razor for cutting 
hair there are certain things common to it and scissors 
cutting, and that is that the general principle is the 
same The shape of the hair is more important than 
what IS used to achieve it, and this should be the 
cntenon on which it is judged The system of 
sectioning off the hair all over the head is the same in 


H\ndle and Bl\de of R\zor Forming Strught Line 
WHEN IN Use 



both cases. What is of importance to us now is that 
the technique of the actual cutting is vastly different, 
and we shall see how it difiers from the scissors cut. 

How to Use the Ra^zor 

In the first place we need a sharp razor that will 
the hair to be cut cleanly, so that there will 
be dug pull at the roots of the hair. With a 
mm IS faeflity for accuracy, 

w% ym to cut the hair precmly 
m wife lo immm it, and m i»y have to 

the 


othei thing to consider is the width of razor used. 
This vanes with the individual, but the writer finds 
the solid or “French” type of razor better because 
it IS silent m use and lighter to handle The two 
favourite widths are three-eighths and half-inch 
Readers who are about to take up razor cutting are 
advised to keep to the kind mentioned and to avoid 
using the wider and heavier type of hollow ground 
razor which is not only heavy, but cumbersome and 
noisy 

The head needs to be thoroughly wet and this is 
better accomplished by shampooing, for obvious 
reasons It requires no special kind of shampoo to 
precede a razor cut Just use the shampoo neces- 
sary for the particular type of hair on which you 
are going to work If it is the ordinary kind of 
soap shampoo then it would be advisable to finish 
it off with an acid nnse, which will ease the passage 
of the razor through the hair and also help to 
mamtain its edge ’ 

The razor is held easily in the hand with the blade 
and handle forming one long straight Ime as shown 
in Fig 165 In Fig 166 you see the actual opera- 
tion of cutting a strand of hair with the razor 
Note the position of the hands holdmg the hair 
and razor, and the angle of the razor to the hair, 
which IS nmety degrees The edge of the razor is 
facmg the root — this instance — and the cut is 
made by gently pushing the edge towards the 
root with a slight, firm movement controlled by the 
wnst. 

The only other razor movement is the reverse of 
the former and that is when the hair is held as before 
and the razor is turned over so that its edge faces the 
ends of the hair, or the hand holdmg the hair, and the 
cutting movement is made by gently drawing, 
controlled by the wnst, towards the direction m 
which the razor is facing These are the only move- 
mente employed m razor cutting and, although the 
stud^t may think its execution simple, I would add 
tibat although only two movements are used thore 
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are thousands of ways of using themf It will be 
attempted here to explain some of these movements. 

Whichever particular movement is being made the 
razor must always be held at right angles to the hair, 
or parallel to the scalp, so as to avoid an\ accident 
of digging the point of the blade mto the scalp, I 
am sure readers will appreciate this warning, together 
with the remmder that owing to the sharpness of the 



Fig 167 Position of Razor when Tapering 
Near the Roots 

cutting edge of the razor utmost care is taken dunng 
the whole time the work is in operation 
It should now be realized that the razor is never 
allowed to “saw” the hair, that is, it never moves 
sideways but is pushed along the surface of the hair, 
similar to that of the blade of a plane when planmg 
wood Having got down to the commencement of 
the razor-cut with the hair wet and a sharp razor in 
the hand, the sectioning off is as explained earher 
In the nape of the neck the cutting is done with the 
tip of the blade cutting the hair to the required length 
whilst still holding the hair at right angles to the head 
As you progress towards the crown the middle part 
of the blade is utilized by inserting the razor into the 
hair and making two or three pushing and drawing 
movements In this way, as each cut is made the 
razor is turned away from the loose cut hair and is 
then pointed toward the uncut hair, thus ensunng 
clean and direct working. When the cutting of each 
strand is completed it should be held and run through 
between the thumb and finger tips of the free hand 
so that you can feel whether the nght amount of 
tapenng has been achieved, and whether the proper 
length has been attained When the whole head has 
been treated this way, go over the entire head m 
the manner explained earlier and test for evenness 
and taper effect, making any adjustments whm 
necessary. 


In the case of \eu thick hair, when ri^ot cutting 
required, the razor is used to cut pernaps, lian- 
at a time, or to cut hair to an cxtremeh .^hurt length, 
and this is where \ on get an added ad\ aiilage u\ er tlie 
scissors The illustration show*? how the razor is 
placed on the hair in position to make the requited 
cut 

Fig 167 shows the razor held so that the tip in- 
serted into the hair whiht the blade is still held parallel 
to the scalp Fig 16S shows tou the \iew looking 
down, as on a plan, and showing that bv the appro- 
priate pomting of the tip tow\ird the stnind \ uu have 



Fig 16S View irom OpEit\TOR*s E\es, 
Looking Down 


such control as w^ill enable you to cut the hair ja^t 
where you wish. 

One distinct adtantage gamed by the use of the 
razor for cutting hair to the new^ short lengths is that 
there is very little possibility of getting a “clubl^ed” 
effect It could be said that this was an impossibility, 
but perhaps it would be safer to say that it would be 
improbable due to the technique of cutting required 
All m all, the razor cut does give a more perfect taper 
to the head and in a comparably shorter time, than 
the scissors cut 

That gives you a fairly fuE explanation of the two 
techniques involved for cutting hair, but a technique 
for cutting IS not sufficient unto itself. There is 
required something more, which is a little difficult 
to explain but can be embraced m the word “experi- 
ence” It is by constant adherence to the proper 
techniques explained that a high degree of perfection 
can eventually be attained Haircutting— by either 
method— IS a highly skilled operation and is one on 
which so much of the future of the Craft, and indi- 
viduai, will depend It requires a considerable amount 
of time before the “ feel” for tapered hair is acquired, 
but nothing is more certain of your attaining that 
than by stnving for it all the time on the lines outlined 
in this book 

1 Riders are referred also to the notes on Razor Cuttiti^ 
in Gentlamaii's Haxrdressmg, Section III {pp loj-iog) 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SINGEING THE HAIR 

Singeing the hair has long been tecc^nized as a secondly, because the unscwstific lessens wially 
branch of the hanrdi'Kseis’ art. Its general ptc^rtioe, advanced by them wtei to pwaade a 

however, appears to have become somevrfiat n^^ected client to have to hair sing^ 
for some yeans past. This is probably due to two It h wpiyag to find that a miaaber oi 
reamns. Kistly, beKanse hatecdre^ers teve not tatea sSB stick to the that 

the trouble to nadmstand the pmpoee of slage*n|; 

, , 167 ' 
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the hair bleed, and that singeing should be applied 
more or less as a styptic 

Science has definitely estabhshed the fact that each 
hair IS a solid mass of cells, and has no tube or duct 
through which to bleed '' The hair is not a hollow 
tube , it IS a solid bar or shaft This is an elementary 
fact of science which should be known to every hair- 
dresser Notwithstanding the '* hair bleedmg fallacy, 
several questions naturally arise Is singemg the 
hair of anj valued Does it have any effect upon the 
hair which can be considered beneficiaP Can smgemg 
be considered as a scientific adjunct to the hairdresser’s 
art^ Perhaps the most useful function of singeing 
IS to fuse the ends of the hair and thus pre\ ent further 
splitting in the length 

Singeing is sometimes beneficial In order to under- 
stand its value, it IS necessary to consider certain 
conditions of the hair and the effects of singeing 
upon such conditions It is unnecessary, however, 
to consider deep-seated and pathological diseases of 
the human hair (See Section XV, Tnchology, for 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Hair Troubles, pages 479 to 
510 ) Treatment of a fundamental character is essen- 
tial in such cases if the hair and scalp is to be restored 
to health Therefore, singeing cannot be reckoned as 
a complete treatment for diseased hair, but may, and 
should, be regarded as a necessary part of certam 
treatments 

Singeing and Atrophy of the Hair 

Defective nutrition of the hair may be temporaiy 
or permanent, and may give nse to various structural 
alterations, which may be symptomatic or idiopathic 
The symptomatic diseases are due to constitutional 
diseases, and the hair is more or less permanently 
affected, in which cases singemg may be, and often is, 
advantageous. There is, however, but httle hope of a 
healthy head of hair until the whole body is cured of 
disease 

The idiopathic atrophy of the hair includes those 
cases m which no general disorder to account for it 
can be traced. The affections which come under this 
category are easily observed* For example, (i) The 
hair may be so brittle that it breaks off with the 
lightest stmm, such as by brushing and combmg. 
(2) The hair may be spht in various ways, generally 
at the ends, into three or four segments, often occur- 
ring in long, mmt, or neglected hair fe) A peculiar 
fmm of splitting which simulates the attanpt to 
hmk a green stick, where a parting of the Mbtm 
owrtteiting the mk wifeoBt an actual sepra&n 
of tatei tate ptooe, Tim k 

as Several 

till ^ ^ ^ 


In all cases of idiopathic atrophy of the hair, singe- 
mg IS distinctly beneficial Cuttmg the hair, although 
it often removes the spht ends of the hair, more often 
removes only a fraction of the split portion, or, m 
cases of very battle hair, serves only to aggravate the 
splitting Smgemg, therefore can be considered as a 
more effective and gentle method of removing the 
split ends In cases of tnchorrexis nodosa, haircuttmg 
must sometimes result m the scissors sevenng the 
fractured portion of the hair shaft, leavmg the ends of 
the hair in a frayed condition , here, again, smgemg 
effectively removes the frayed ends 
Where the hair is in a normally healthy condition 
the relatively harsh action of the scissors, more often 
than not, results m the infliction of damage to the hair 
shaft Smgemg will repair any such injury 
There are also what are usually described as patho- 
logical accidents to be overcome, such as various con- 
cretions on the hair, vegetable parasites, fungus, and 
the hke Concretions on the hair take the form of little 
knots on the hair shaft, similar to concretions found 
on branches of trees and bushes , when this condition 
exists the hair shaft presents a knotted appearance. 
These knots are either due to an acute deformation 
(very rarely found) m the hair itself, or to a vegetable 
parasite, which growth attaches itself to the outside of 
the hair shaft These fungus-hke attachments adhere 
firmly to the hair, and if the condition remams un- 
checked, they multiply very quickly Some of these 
parasites, however, such as the so-called "chignon 
fungus," are considered to be perfectly harmless In 
any case, however, they are most undesirable, and 
must be removed. 

A senous affection caused by a vegetable parasite, 
however, is favus, a most contagious disease affectmg 
the hair and scalp (For the details of this and other 
diseases of the hair and scalp see Section XV, Tncho- 
logy, pages 492 to 503 ) In all cases where there exists 
idiopathic atrophy, it follows that the condition of 
the hair must predispose it to attacks by the vegetable 
parasites The fungus frequently finds a lodgment m 
the fork formed by the split ends of the hair, and also 
m the fractures found m tnchorrexis nodosa 
Smgemg should form a part of any and every treat- 
ment prescnbed as a remedy m the vanous conditions 
above described. Smgemg, if thoroughly earned out, 
effectually destroys the fungus and the concretions, 
thus helpmg in the cure It is also helpful m pediculo- 
sis (nits) in removing the hce from the hair, and pre- 
venting the spreading of the nits. 

Some hairdressers now use electnc appliances for 
singOT^ the hair^ but since the majonty prefer to 
bte «^ 4 asMoned wax taper the latter method 
is It fe a smo^le rnatt^ for readers to 

tisteiique if they wish to use the ^eetrfc 




LADIES’ HAIRDRESSING 


How to Singe the Hair 

FoUomng the principle that the greater includes 
the less, we will now describe the correct method of 
smgemg a lady’s long head of hair The student, hav- 
ing learnt the process, will then be able to deal with 
shorter hair Except for the \er3 short hair at the 
back of the head in seiere haircuts, where the hair 
should be singed o\ er the comb, the dual method to 
be descnbed is correct in evert’ case It is important 



Fig 169 Singeing the Hair, Twisting or 
Rolling Method 


always that a non-inflammable comb be used when 
smgemg 

There axe two methods of handhng the hair for smge- 
mg These axe usually considered as alternative 
methods to suit the preference or framing of the 
hairdresser The most commonly used is the 
twistmg or roUmg method, m which process the opera- 
tor rolls strands of haix, and then smges ofi the points 
that jut out from the twisted strands Fig. 169 illus- 
trates this method so well that a great deal of detailed 
explanation is saved But the procedure should be as 
follows 

The hair should first be parted mto two sections by 
means of a middle partmg, commencmg at the fore- 
head and finishmg at the nape of the neck. The hair 
diould then be iflvided mto even and manageable 
sections, which, m turn, should be graspedfirmly by the 
hand and rolled or twisted as tightly as can be borne. 
The twisted hair will abut in short ends which jut 


strands so as to bring all the short ends into \ lew , and 
thereby facilitate the operation The short ends must 
then be ail carefulh '^mged off, a.> shown m Fig inn. 
When the whole head has been st.ctioi,ah?td and 
smged m this manner, the work is conipkte 
The other method 1= called the flat or open-handed 
method, and is efterted by following the same ststem 
of partmgs as for the previous method The n-ctions 
m this case, however, are not rolled rr twisted, but 
must be kept flat Havmg divided the liair as pre- 
viously directed, first draw the comb dow-n the length 
of the section Next slip the two fingers through the 
hair closest to the head, so that the second finger is 
behmd the section and the other m the front, as shown 
m Fig 170 .Allow the hand to descend slowlv’ as the 
hair cov’ermg the second finger is smged The fore- 
finger will extmguish any flame m cases where e.\tra 
dry and mflammable hair tends to flare up .After 



Fig. 170. Singeing the Hair, Flat or 
O niN Method 

completmg the outside of each section, turn it over 
and m a similar manner smge the underside This 
process should be followed until the head is com- 
pletely smged, not forgetting the undeigrowth ! 

Practical expenence proves, however, that neither 
of the above methods, if used sqarately, results in 
thoroughly smgemg the whole of the hair. Tl»y 
^ould not be considered as alternative meilmds at aU. 
They are complementary ; that is to say, the oonect 
way to cany out a satMactory aii®e h to use 
methods in (xanbinatKHi. The piocediire for this 
system is to ^ttronahzs the bak eaactily as advocaledi 
abom Thmea<b section 


out along the whole length of the strand. Agoodptei, 
and one adopted by many hairdressers, is to a 
smaH brush, and brush m turn each of th® twisted 
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j 0 at“handed manner as illustrated m Fig 170, after 
which, but before taking up the ne\t section, re-singe 
the hair using the twisted method as illustrated in 
Fig 109 B\ this means each section is singed tvnce, 
first fiat-handed, and, secondlv , twisted or rolled, both 
mo\ements to be completed on each section before 
passing on to the next 

Constant practice gives the necessary’’ dexterity 
which enables one to complete the dual process m 
reasonable time Special care should always be taken 
when one reaches the ends of the sections where the 
hair IS naturally thinner. When the singe is com- 
pleted it becomes necessaiy^ to remove the charred 
black ends of the burnt hair This is usually effected 
by rubbing the hair vigorously with a small piece of 
paper This method, besides being unprofessional and 
slovenly, is totally unsuited to ladies' hair, whether 
long or short A better and more effective method is 
to take a piece of ordinary neck-wool, and place it 
along the forefinger of the left hand, holdmg the end 
by the thumb. Then with the nght hand pass the 
comb through the wool until the bottom part of the 


comb betw^een the teeth is evenly covered with the 
wool to the depth of a J m The hair should then be 
combed through, as a result of which the unsightly 
particles of charred hair will adhere to the wool, 
thereby entirely removing objectionable matter 

Singeing Short Hair 

For short hair, comb the top strand from the 
front over the fingers, and smge the ends over the 
fingers Next take another layer with the comb, and 
agam smge over the fingers until the longer hair is 
finished, when work can be commenced on the short 
hair at the back This is best accomphshed by press- 
mg the hair close to the head with the comb, held in 
the left hand, and singemg the ends that protrude 
through the teeth of the comb The very fine hair near 
the neck may be smged over the comb because the 
comb will prevent the chent feehng any heat from the 
flame, some hairdressers smge all the back hair over 
the comb, but students are advised not to adopt this 
method until they are more proficient , moreover, it 
has no special advantage 


SHAMPOOING: ITS PURPOSE AND PRACTICE 


Shampooing is often the first duty the young hair- 
dresser IS called upon to perform for a client It is 
also, perhaps, the oldest of toilet customs Often, as 
it IS done m many salons to-day, however, it has 
little value simply because it appears to be such a 
tnvial service that httle or no care is taken Yet it is 
the basis of all good hairdressing — ^you cannot carry 
out a first class permanent wave, set, water-wave or 
tinting job unless you are capable also of giving a 
first class shampoo 

What IS the purpose of a shampoo^ Primarily to 
cleanse the hair and scalp How often this simple 
fact IS overlooked ^ It is only necessary to consider 
the ongin of the word ** shampoo” to appreciate 
that it IS something more than a mere washmg of 
the hair. 

The word derives from the Hindustani champm, 
meanmg to press or to rub. This meanmg should be 
kept in mind, especially so smce many potential 
clients have taken to washing their own ham at home 
with vanous propnetary shampoo washes, not all of 
which are either beneficial to the hair or to the work 
the hairdresser may subsequently have to do on 
the hair. The first essential therefore should be to 
make it apprent to clients that they are having a 
piotoion^ $mne€H--somethmg they cannot do 

S^scmdiy cm has to consito the shampoo in 
ndfeitikwi toosrtim tor and scalp treatmaats, thatfe, 
ipi |te iMu the of 

j AmM he wfasd to the tareat- 


ment of diseases of the hair and scalp and the appro- 
pnate wash should be used m accordance with the 
directions of the prescribing doctor or tnchologist 
There are, however, some simpler forms of disease 
for which the hairdresser can prescribe from his own 
knowledge and expenence. The safe rule is to leave 
nothing to chance and to prescribe a medicated form 
of shampoo only if you are quite certain that its use 
will be beneficial This is particularly important if, 
for mstance, one wishes to use a tar shampoo The 
use of tar on certam types of scalp would do far more 
harm than good and might, m extreme cases, set up 
a form of dermatitis 

Choice of shampoo wash is therefore of importance, 
and generally it can be taken that the wash should 
be of a type which is not available for sale to the 
general public , in other words the matenal, as well 
as the skill with which it is used, should be of a 
professional character. The soapless types of shampoo 
are not usually considered to be suitable for general 
salon use, indeed some of them have the disadvantage 
that they cleanse the hair and scalp too well In 
doing so they denude the scalp of certam of its pro- 
tective oils Perhaps this is better than failing to 
cl^se, but it leaves the hairdrier with certam 
pnoblems in his other work 

Whenever possible the ideal shampoo wash for 
professimal use is a simple solution of pure green 
s<rft soap in warm water, but it ^ essential that all 
imm of tto soap should be rinsed from hair, 
the r^i:dt will be most imsatisf actory. 
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Back Shampooing the preMou^'h warmed sjhamjMxi wa^jh m jour Idt 

Most hairdressers use the ordinary old-fashioned hand and with \our nght hand o\er the scalp fjou 
type of shampoo basins over which the client leans will, of course, be standing to the n^diti pour a little 
dunng the shampooing process Of recent \ears shampoo wadi o\er the back uf jour hand so that it 
more and more hairdressers have been using the back tnckles onto the scalp oter jour hand and between 
shampoo basins, sometimes descnbed as French jour fingers This ensures that \ou do nut gne \uur 
shampoo basins These are more comfortable for chent discomfort bj the u-e of wash that is either 
many clients, especiallv for those wdio are fat, but on too hot or too cold and, further, it ‘-er\es to di'stnbute 
the other hand hairdressers sometimes claim that they the liquid soap ec enij o\ er the hair and scalp 
are unable to gice such a thorough shampoo in this Now commence a gentle rubbing and kneading 
way It would seem that this is laigelj a matter of with the tips of jour finger», using both hands and a 
prejudice but, of course, each master must make his firm, but not hea\\, pressure Let the fingci'i of one 
own choice of method for his own particular shop hand operate m opposition to those of the other 
The back shampoo basins usually have a curted hand so that the client'^ head is no! subject tf) built t- 
opening, or sometimes a form of tray, so that the mg from side to side Search thirmgh the thickesst 
client can lean back in a reclining chair and allow her parts of the hair with the tip'? of the lingers and make 
neck to rest on the edge of the basin She is thus certain that ever’i portion of the scalp, and the length 
able to look up whilst her hair is being w’-ashed and of the hair, is thoroughlv massaged and that the jsoap 
she does not suffer the discomfort of ha\ mg soap and is worked into a good lather Add more shampoo w ash 
water running into her ejes or over her face dunng as necessarj, cupping jour hand to hold it and rub it 
the process So far as the operator is concerned there into that part of the scalp nearest the basin When 
is little difference m washing the hair and scalp the this has been done rinse well and repeat the method 
one way or the other If the hair is verv" greas> a third soaping may be 

necessarj You can then commence the nnsmg 
Wet Shampooing the Method which must be done thoroughh’. Allow the w^arm 

The method here descnbed may be considered as w’ater to search out every particle of soap, lift the 
the standard way of giving a professional shampoo hair and run the stream of water through it from the 
Seat the client comfortably, put on the protective scalp m order to achieve jour result When jou 
gown Take a clean hairbrush and give the hair a have done this run jour fingers dowm the length of 
thorough brushing, dividing it mto sections and hair, squeezing as you do so , if the hair is clean and 
brushing each strand from the roots to the points free of soap it will give a faint squeak as you do this. 
Shake any loose hairs from the gowm, replace it and Squeeze the length and ends of the hair to remove 
place the clean, warm towels m position Ideally you surplus moisture, then take the ends of the turkish 
should have three towels, though this is not alwajs towel and lift the client’s head so that the moisture 
possible Take one of the turkish towels and place does not run Seat the chent upright, gne her an 
it m position m three distinct movements First opportunity of using the face towel and then rub the 
place it on the shoulders, then tuck m the edge at the scalp gently with the towel, remembering to use the 
back of the neck Draw the spare edge at the right baUs of your fingers and not the palms of your hands 
to a position showing it to be free of wrinkles likely Start rubbing in the nape of the neck since most of 
to catch and hold moisture, then tuck the free edge the moisture will concentrate here and because this 
mto the gown Repeat this at the other side. Hand part of the scalp will soon become chilled 
the client a huckaback face towel and place the When you have rough dried the hair so that the 
second turkish towel somewhere within convenient water is no longer dnppmg, take the second turkish 
reach towel and arrange it over the shoulders and continue 

Now turn on the cold water so that it flows freely, to rub with the first towel 
but not too fast, through the shampoo rose, then With a ciemi hairbrush give the damp hair a 
turn on the hot tap and allow the hot water to thorough brushing This serves to stimulate the scalp, 
mingle with the cold. Test with your hand and speeds the drymg, and removes the tangles— beside 

late the temperature by manipulating the cold tap. giving a professional finish to your work. 

When you are satisfied that the temperature is right. The hair is now ready for setting or water-waving,, 
and not More ask your chent to bend over the basin, or if some other semce is to follow, for the dryer* 
Now give the hair a thorough soakmg with plenty You will have spent very Ettle moi^ time giving a 
of warm water before applying any shampoo wash proper shampoo than if you bad the Job, but 

Lift the hair with your fingers and make certain that you wiE have the satisfaction of teowii% that youVe 
every part, indudk^ the thickest and longest parts, done a good job and your climt wQI fedl that she has 
are well wetted. Now take up the vessel contanung had servu^ worth payh^ for. 

lyjc 
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DRY SHAMPOOING 


1. spirit Lotion Shampoos 

The so-called dry, or spmt-lotion, shampoo is rarely 
employed for ladies’ hair As a cleanser it is inferior 
to the Met shampoo as previously descnbed The dry 



Fig 1 71 Dry Shampooing, Correct Method 
OF Holding Fingers 


shampoo is, therefore, not recommended for general 
use m the ladies* department It can be used, 
however, as a temporary expedient, for example, 


when a chent has a cold, or as an occasional tonic 
wash 

For ladies with short hair, the techmque for dry or 
spint -lotion shampooing is similar to that given m 
Section III, pages 136 to 139, for gentlemen For 
ladies with long hair it is advisable, havmg freed the 
hair of tangles, to shampoo the hair nearest the scalp 
first , when this has been well saturated and lathered, 
the long hair is gathered up piece by piece until all 
IS absorbed by the spirituous lather Special care 
must be taken to use the fingers m a claw-hke fashion 
for the necessary massage (as shown m Fig 171), and 
to avoid any rotary movements, as these ^ produce 
matting of the long hair The hair should be rmsed 
over the basin, using a sponge and tepid water 

2. Dry Shampoo Powder 

Dry shampoo m powder form, frequently sold for 
home use, is usually a mixture of oms-root and starch, 
plus a mild alkah Whilst these dry shampoos may 
possess a certain efficacy for home use as temporary 
cleansers, they should never be employed in the hair- 
dressmg salon Their use has been advocated for the 
removal from the hair of superfluous grease pnor to 
waving, but, even for such purposes, they are to be 
condemned as unprofessional and unsatisfactory 
They do not clean, neither do they remove oil or 
sebum, rather do they tend to clog the pores and 
intensify dandruff 


BRIGHTENING SHAMPOOS 

These — so-called — shampoos cover a large field, is washed with this in the normal way If bnghter 
including camomile, peroxide, and simple henna tones are required the powder is mixed to a paste of 
shampoos, they can also be used for a wide range thmnish, but not running, consistency with almost 
of colours The first two are used pnncipally for boding water It is then apphed quickly by means 
bnghtenmg up the roots of fading blonde or fair hair, of a flat brush to strands of convenient thickness 
and the henna shampoos are used to bnghten reddish The application starts at the back, where the hair is 
shades of hair, to add warm tones to dull colours, or normally darkest and finishes at the temples where 
to give a httle colour to gre3ang hair without resort the hair is fairest The mixture is allowed to remam 
to the more complete paste pack {This is successful in contact for only a few mmutes before bang rmsed 
only when the white hairs are few.) with plenty of hot water. An ordmary shampoo 

Dealmg first of all with the peroxide shampoo, which then follows m order to remove all traces of the paste 
IS made up fay adding a oz. of peroxide of hydrogen There are several propnetary hqmd hennas and 
and a few drops of O‘88o ammonia to some warm bnghteners for professional use These should be 
shampoo wash, apply this to the roots with a small used in accordance with the maker’s instructions, 
sponge, and allow it to remain upon the hair for a the method varying slightly with difierent products 
few miiiate ^y. Then shampoo the entire head Another method, used where the roots are much 
with ti» remainder of the wash. Where the roots are darker than the rest of the hair— as m cases where 
not darte than the otter hair, the ^tire head of hair ladies have had their hair bleached with peroxide — 
say be shaai|>ooed with this mixttirc is to add a few drops of o-88o ammonia to 2 oz of 

for Ite c»#*aiy tenna, oc cammSe fen^htening peroxide of hydrogen, 20 vols , and apply this mixture, 
itePiw tte ppwto is wijwsidl to a tlw (bat JiwS to the rcxrts onty, carefully watching the hair as it 
soap the besots^ %hticgr uatS the yoots match the ooloiw of 
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the other hair Then shampoo as directed above The 
use of a lemon rmse to finish off with will leave the 
hair beautifully soft Tins is real!} a method of 
bleaching a lad\'s hair without danger of injurt or 
undue vanation of colour , nor does the bleachmg of 
the hair develop, as it does w^hen the hair is not 
shampooed immediately after the application The 
same method of bleaching may be applied to remove 
dead blackness, or to make the browm colours a lighter 
shade Blondes, or those with fair or slighth red hair 
— m fact, all those pretU shades of hair that are 
admired so much — ma} hate the roots made lighter 
with peroxide of htdrogen and ammonia bv applying 
the solution to the roots with a sponge, dr]/ mg with a 
dryer, and appl;ymg camomile, camomile-henna, or 
henna from periods of i min to 15 min , according to 
the shade required The camomile will leate the hair 
fair without redness, the camomile plus henna will 
give just a tone of redness , while pure henna will tone 
the hair red, varying the amount used in accordance 
with the shade required Some pronounced red tones, 
howe\er, require henna paste to be kept on for up to 
an hour (See Section VlII, Hair Colouring and 
Bnghtemng, pages 361 to 377 } 

Frictions 

These are usually prepared ready for use, the princi- 
pal ones being eau-de-Cologne, Portugal, eau-de- 
Qumme, and many others bearmg the names of well- 
known perfumes The fnction is given, when the 
shampooing is finished, by shaking a small quantity of 
the friction perfume over the whole head, and massag- 
ing w^ell mto the scalp with the finger-tips The student 
IS referred to Section XVII, Massage, etc , for detailed 
instructions as to the correct manipulation required 

MEDICATED SHAMPOOS 
(a) Direct Application 

There are some medicaments that are applied 
direct to the scalp, and others which are mixed with 
the shampoo The first method is mostly used, and 
mcludes such preparations as Cade oil, glycenne, scurf 
creams, and many of the proprietory preparations that 
come mto the category of medicated shampoos 

The hair is divided mto sections, the preparation 
apphed directly to the scalp, and the head then 
covered with a very hot towel for a few minutes. The 
best method to obtain these hot towels (if a hot-towel 
vm is not available) is to dip the middle of the towel 
into nearly boding water, place one diy end over, and 
the other dry end under, the centre of the towel, 
twist the towel as lightly as possible, unwind, and place 
xt over the head for 5 mm, A shampoo is then given 
m the ordinary way, as previously desenbed. 

These medicated shampoos may be incorporated 
into various hair treatm^fs aftor the hot towel has 


been removed For example, m the case of a \ibrc> 
massage, where the \ibrator is applied to the scalp 
fur 5 mm before shampooing in the usual wav 

When UMiig Cade oil, which |aiti*uluh ustfi I 
for «curf treatments, tlie f>il 1- nihkd into ihi 
scalp as directed, and thru a small btme -patula 
used to thoiouehK dtaiise tlie -calp. using the -patuli 
m a slanting position to press out all the old scurf and 
the Oil from the hair follicles This treatment, which 
IS completed by a tliorougli shamproing, is considered 
excellent for scurf treatment Sabouraud, the famous 
dermatologist, recommends tins particular treatment 
for scurf 

(b) Ordinary Application 

Having mdicated the most useful of the diiui 
application shampoos, that is to say, where medica- 
ments are applied diiect to the scalp followed by a 
shampoo, a few of the more ordinary medicated 
shampoos will be dealt with 

Pme tar, coal tar, and similar medicated shampoo 
washes and powders, are valuable, and, if the directions 
are closely followed, are to be recommended, especiallv 
for conations due to excessive perspiratiun and 
acidity of the scalp Olxve-oil, palm-oil, and pine 
oil shampoo washes are useful for dry scalps, and will, 
m addition to cleansing, give back some of the natural 
oil or grease to the scalp 

Emulsified coco-nut oil shampoo has been veiy 
popular This emulsion enables the \ aluabie constitu- 
ents of coco-nut oil, to be conveyed to the scalp with- 
out the messmess and oilmess of the crude product 
The great secret is m using as small a quantity of the 
wash as possible, and usmg a large quantity of whaler 
for rmsmg If the hair is insufficiently nnsed, a 
whitish deposit may be left behind , this objectionable 
feature can be entirely obviated by a thorough msmg 

Soft soap, curd soap, yellow soap, and vanous forms 
of block soap have been extensively used for genera- 
tions as lathermg and cleansing agents for the hair 
and scalp However efficacious these may be, a 
good liquid shampoo wash is decidedly better Egg 
julep IS another old-fashioned form of shampoo wash 
much used by hairdressers, and if well made up, and 
contaimng eggs, as it should do, it is to be highly 
recommended as a wash for the hair. It is well known 
that eggs are valuable agents m many ways, but,, 
perhaps, of all its uses the has an especial effect 
upon the human scalp and the human hair. The fore- 
going refers m every case to what is termed the ** wet 
riiampoo, that is to say, where water is required to wet 
the hair first and to rime the lather off aft«rwsuds. 

In every case it is e^ntml to rin^ well, rwe 
again and till every vesti^ of the kttefag 
a^nt IS out of the hair. Hatf of the mulls imdim* 
satisfactmy effects of vM: shimpoc^ di» to bad 
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nnsing Hot water should alwa\s be used, with a 
little cold to finisli 

*‘Dr\ ’’ shampoos in powder form, €\en if medi- 
cated, ma\ be dismissed as meie expedients They 
neither cleanse the hair nor feed it In fact, generally 
speaking, they are clogging agents Persons suscep- 
tible to colds are often tempted to resort to drj’^ 
powder shampoos m order to avoid taking cold This 
IS understandable, but, nevertheless, undesirable 
Large numbers of persons are nervous of takmg cold 
after a shampoo, some assertmg that they must never 
let their hair be whetted 

To these clients the ''dr}^’' shampoo so called, but 
really a liquid shampoo made from industrial spirit 
with appropriate tonic mgredients and perfume added, 
IS the best friend It is used entirely without water, 
and ma\ be medicated, e g tar, capsicum, bay-oil, 
etc , bemg added The wash is sprmkled on to the 
hair until the latter is saturated, and then rubbed 
well m until a soapy foam appears The rubbmg 
should be vigorous, and the fingers should penetrate 


the hair and gently, but firmly, massage the scalp 
The fingers should be held m claw-like fashion, as 
showm m Fig 171 ikvoid flat-handed rubbmg, which 
IS apt to leave the head m a messy state, besides 
entanglmg the hair The lather will evaporate, and 
the hair, which will be left wet, should be dned 
by a vigorous use of towels All dirt and grease will 
come off on to the towels, so that small towels are 
advised for these shampoos If done properly, the 
spint-lotion shampoo is best for those who are afraid 
of takmg cold, Bemg spirituous, there is no danger of 
a cold or chiU following In fact, it has often been 
presenbed as a preventative of colds It certamly 
relieves headache, especially if eau-de-Cologne is 
mcorporated, and is a general refresher 
It IS impossible to lay down hard and fast rules as 
to the frequency of shampooing, or as to what particu- 
lar wash is best m each mdividual case As before 
stressed, this can best be estabhshed by experience, 
and by obtaming the very best shampooing matenals 
from reputable hairdressers’ sundnesmen 


THE OIL SHAMPOO 


One of the most important duties of the ladies’ or 
fentlemen’s hairdresser is the care of the hair itself 
We do not mean by this the thoughtless rubbmg m of 
all kmds of hair lotions, which, for all the good it does, 
might very often be omitted altogether, but the proper 
study of the hair, its nature, composition, and condi- 
tion of growth These are matters which all those to 
whom the care of the hair is pnmanly entrusted must 
study thoroughly 

Function of the Oil Shampoo 

Shampoomg should be considered not only as an 
essential cleansmg process, but also as a curative 
agent agamst vanous disorders and diseases of the 
hair and scalp Shampoomg has been desenbed as an 
art ; It IS that and more , mdeed, without exa^eration 
It can be reckoned as a curative art. The previous 
sections have dealt with the ordinary wet, or soap, 
shampoo, and also the so-called dry, or sprat, shampoo 
What IS perhaps the most modem and useful develop- 
ment of the shampooing art— the oil shampoo — ^wiU 
now be desenbed. This shampoo is not only refreshmg 
and invigorating m its immediate effects, but will be 
found, if the treatment is contmued, to be a cure for 
certam morbid conditions of the hair and scalp. The 
oU Aampoo can, then, be considered in two aspects , 
iirst, as an occasional invigoiator, and, secondly, as a 
mnedbl treatment. 

to Mahi Use nf tlie TVnataieiit 
let m M etoidff the dramstm<M 


should be made use of It should be presenbed m all 
cases of dry and battle hair, and also when there is 
evidence of dry scales 

At the side of the hair roots are the so-called fat or 
sebaceous glands, which normally supply the hair 
with a certam amount of fat In this way the hair 
keeps its lustre, softness, phabihty, and colour If 
the skm of the head is too dry these fat glands are 
hable to cease their function, which is so necessary 
to the hair The use of ordinary bnlhantme m 
such cases is not always a success, as very often 
bnlhantme is made from a mmeral oil, and is not 
taken up properly by the scalp , it only gives the hair 
a deceptive lustre Ohve-oil and other vegetable oils 
are, however, absorbed by the hair and skm, and by 
penetratmg nght mto the fat glands, axe thus kept 
back as a reserve, so that even washmg the hair, 
unless strong soda or ammonia is used, does not re- 
move them entirely The oil shampoo has been proved 
by expenence to be the finest process for conveymg 
oil to the scalp, thereby makmg up for the deficiency 
of natural oil m dry and battle hair. 

The Method of Application 

The oil to be used must be capable of absorption 
by the scalp, and the surplus easily removaUe from 
the hair. Mtoeral oib, owmg to their non-absorbent 
and dogging tendencies, should never be employed 
for the oil shampoo Castor-oil, ohve-oil, or some other 
pore vegetable oil is therefore indicated. 

The oil dioold always be used warm, as in this 
its pBEjetrative powers sure greater The 
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thick oil should be poured into a small basin , this is 
placed m a receptacle contammg water, which is then 
heated If preferred, a spnnkier bottle can be used, 
in which case the bottle contammg the oil should be 
placed in hot water 

Before applymg the oil it is necessary to prepare 
the scalp by givmg the hair a thorough brushmg to 
remove the accumulation of deleterious matter Hot 
towels are then used, one after the other, on the head 
The hot towels should be prepared m the same way 
as for face massage Wrap each towel successively 
around the head, press closely to the scalp, and then, 
after removal of the towels, proceed very qmikly to 
apply the oil Be expeditious m applying the oil to the 
scalp so that every advantage of the hot towels is 
secured, that is to say, before the scalp loses its 
extra receptivity The most effective method is 
that of sprmklmg the oil on the hair, and mas- 
sagmg it well into the scalp m the manner to be 
described 

The hair should first be parted mto small sections, 
and then the oil is applied, care bemg taken that all 
parts of the scalp receive a sufficient supply When 
the whole of the head has been thus treated, the oil 
IS massaged mto the scalp by hand The massage 
should be earned out as follows 

Hand Massage : The Proper Use of the 
Fingers 

The fingers should be held stiff, the tips only touch- 
mg the scalp, whilst the elbows are raised, thus liftmg 
the hands so as to ensure a straight finger movement, 
as shown m Fig 172 The tips of the fingers make 
circular movements without bemg moved too far 
away In the case of ladies' long hair, it is, of course, 
essential not to get the hair too much entangled, and 
the fingers must, therefore, not be moved along the 
skin to another place, so that each movement means 
takmg the fingers away from the scalp and puttmg 
them down again m a fresh place This system of 
massage has to be done over the whole of the head, 
and continued for several mmutes It should be kept 
up long enough to give the person thus massaged a 
feelmg of invigoration over the whole scalp After 
the rubbing massage, the tips of the fingers are drawn 
close together m the same way as if one wants to pick 
up somethmg, and by this movement the skm will be 
moved and loosened Both these forms of massage 
should commence at the forehead and end m the nape 
of the neck This dual method of hand massage 
serves the double purpose of workmg the oil well mto 


the skm, and of promoting an increased circulation of 
the blood to the scalp 

It is often adMsable to continue the massage 
treatment b\ means of the electric Mbro, using the 
rubber-spiked applicator Care must be taken that 



Fig 172 The Oil Shampoo, Correct Method 
OF Holding Fingers 


the hair does not become tangled or twisted round 
the applicator The method of use is described on 
page 461 

The Final Rinse 

The hair should now be shampooed m hot water 
It IS essential that a suitable shampoo wash be used 
after an oil shampoo, palm-oil or ohve-oil shampoo 
washes bemg particularly recommended as compatible 
with the previous use of vegetable oil. If a tar wash is 
used, be sure to use one contammg a vegetable denva- 
tive, such as pme tar, but mi cod tar, because, m 
addition to bemg a mineral oil, the latter is an imtant< 
Rinse well, usmg plenty of warm water, afterwards 
drymg the hair as much as possible with the towel It 
must be pomted out that over use of the mechanical 
dryer will senously afiect the efficacy of the whole 
treatment The oil shampoo or oil cure will restore 
the ham and brmg back its normal lustre and bright- 
ness , It also arrests the thmnmg and breakmg of the 
hair, troubles that are often caused by the scalp bemg 
too dry To be wholly successful, the treatment should 
be continued over a penod of three months, or longer 
in particularly stubborn cases 


DRYING THE HAIR 

Drying the hair is important, for it can make all of her visit to the salon. Few hairdressers to-day 
the (ifference to the client’s enjoyment, or otherwise, use the old-fashioned gas or gas and eleette dryers 
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a result of the introduction and widespread use of 
the modern elert’-ical suction Itpe diier the comfort 
of the client and operator has been improi ed Chief 
complaint about the gas heated drteis was that fumes 
were directed on to the client’s head and face with the 
result that she often left the hairdressers feehng 
slight!' unwell Operators, too, complained of the 



Fia 173 A Kbcihcolating Air Dryer 

By pmUsy of Mt$m IM 


fumes. Beyond that the concentrated heat was such 
that the hair and scalp was dned in an unnatural 
manner, and it cannot be said that the operation did 
ather hair or scalp any gcxid. 

With the modem type of dryer these objections 
do not hold, neverthdess there are several things the 
hairdri^sex can do to make the process more 
ccmifc^bie. 

Tjrpe Dryor 

II m $mmmA that the hairdresser has dried the 
Uk as jMBsibie with the turJa^ 

^ file li&fe set, the next proem 

^ %f wmm of an eiectncal 


dr\er If the blow type of dryer is being used— 
whether it be a hand duer with a fixed nozzle or 
the large drier with a flexible nozzle — the secret of 
quick, comfortable service is to start drying the back 
hair first Lift this with the left hand and direct the 
warm air through the strand of hair at the nape of 
the neck, then repeat this method over the w^hole 
scalp Do not start b} drying the ends of the hair 
The roots, and the scalp, must be dried first 
Dunng the process it is advisable to brush the hair 
verv thoroughl}^ several times, using a clean hair- 
brush , this wall bring the excess moisture to the ends 
and hasten the drying process If the hair tangles 
dunng drying, use the large toothed comb and 



Fxg 174 A Chair- ATT ACHED Model Dryer 
By (courtesy of Messn Eugine, Ltd 


disentangle it, staxtmg from the ends of the hair and 
repeatedly combing through until the full length is 
free of snarls. 

Hood Dryers 

A similar method can be followed if you are usm^ 
a hood diya’ or one of the open dryers witl 
adjustable arms through each of which warm air i: 
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directed on to the head Care must be taken, howev er, 
when a suction type dryer is used so that the loose 
ends of the hair do not become drawn into the top 
of the hood 

If you ha\e set or \\ater-\\a\ed the hair, place the 
drjer in position so that it dries the hair in the most 
effectne wa} Fig 363, page 267 shows the correct 



Fig 175 The "Solis 106” Hand Dr\er 
WITH 4-HEAT Control 
By coiirtcs\ of ELctroihrmal Enqmetring Ltl 



Fig 176 The Forfex " Hand Dryer 

Also with four temperatures Ideal for blow waving 
By courttsx of Messrs John A Fransen ltd 


position on the head Once the dryer is placed cor- 
rectly there is little more to do other than to regulate 
the heat It is best to start with the most intense 
heat because the wet hair will make even a warm 
draft of air feel cool on the scalp Then, as the hair 
begins to dry, the client will feel the heat At this 
stage the switch should be adjusted to medium 
heat— with the latest machines the customer herself 
can operate a separate hand switch for the purpose — 
and, finally, when the hair is dry, the heat is switched 
off and the motor is run for a few moments on cold. 

When lifting the hood from the head care must 
be taken that the hair is not disturbed and, of 
course, that one does not knock the client*s head 

If a nozzle type dryer is used to dry set or water- 
waved hair skill is necessary to avoid blowing the 
waves out of position, for the net will not hold them 


against a misdirected stream of air Pkii-e the 
fingers iightlv in position along the trough of the 
waves and direct the hot air between the fingers m 
the same direction as the line of the waves, alternating 



Fig 177 The "Silinta” Drvpr 
By cwrtesy of Messrs if ella Rapid, Ud 


the nozzle position according to whether the waves 
run left or right 

Hand Dryer 

When doing a “blow-wave" the hand dryer is held 
in the left hand and is directed m such a manner that 
It blows the hair into the form of each wave shaped 
by the comb, held m the right hand This is a drymg 
method requinng considerable manipulative skill and 
much practice before attempting to do a client’s hair* 

Modern Dryers 

Modem dryers are designed to obtain almost perfect 
air flow over the hair* so that there is little discomfort 
to the dient, whSe the machine can be so suspauded 
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as to produce even \vithout disturbing the hair 
This IS of paramount importance where the hair is 
water-waved or put m pli and left to dry under the 
drying hood They hate made the new methods of 
setting and fantasy waving possible, since their 
gentle action enables the work to be done in the wet 


state almost m the same position as m the finished 
dressmg The economy of the current consumption 
allows for the manufacture of almost silent machines 
with the total elimination of air noise Illustrations 
of modern suction (or “recirculating air”) dryers are 
shown on pages 176 and 177 


DRESSING 

At this stage it will clarih matters for the student 
if we divide the subject of Ladies’ Hairdressing into 
three parts Parts I and 11 , which it is assumed the 
student will ha\e read, deal with the more general, 
and more elementary, aspects of the subject Now 
w e turn to the dressing of hair as distinct from general 
services 

To begin with it is necessary to explam that the 
term hairdresstng is used nowadays m a loose and 
more general sense than hitherto IJsed m the correct 
meaning of the word, it connotes the aciml dressing, 
or putimg up, of the hair In order to avoid the con- 
fusion naturally occasioned by the modem and more 
popular apphcation of the word hairdressing, many of 
the leading hairdressers of this country have in recent 
days adopted the French words mffure and coiffeur 
The word coiffure (pronounced kwa-fyvir) means **the 
style, or arrangement of the hair,’' and a coiffeur 
{pronounced kwa-fer) is one who arranges, or dresses, 
the hair '' The word coiffeur, therefore, suggests one 
who specializes m dressmg the hair But many 
hairdressers who cannot correctly be described as 
dressers have applied this term to themselves. 
Designers and dressers who do specialize, and m 
particular those who set fashion, have now taken to 
tecribmg themselves as hair stylists. Thus we have 
three words with but a shade of meanmg between 
them Each year the difference becomes less pro- 
nounced because, although this is an age of specializa- 
tion, the general standard of Craftmanship has 
improved. Now there are more hairdressers who can 
perform the h%her branches of their art on growing 
hair, though few are also qualified postichews. 
Those who learnt their Craft around the turn of the 
century were ''al-rounders’* and were also well 
wsed in the higher l^raneh^ of the profession, and 
ime able to arrange and build up most weird and 
Some erf these truly artistic am- 
ftfens m $tsE witii m and, tiie opportunity of 
toy iwmWlmalfe to poyide mm remark- 
^ to Wte of to Victorian mu 
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generations weU remember the wearisome hours spent 
m assiduous practice m arrangmg the coiffures in 
vogue at the beginnmg of the present century 
It will not be necessary to indicate m this section 
the technique mvolved in producing the unsightly 
and unhygienic chignon dressings of the Victonan 
era Neither will it be necessary to give mstruction m 
the production of that somewhat modified form of 
chignon, with its “pound of sausages “ curls, remmis- 
cent of the period between 1901 and 1914 
The more modem coiffures axe necessanly based 
upon the short-hair modes The prevaihng fashion 
IS, therefore, taken as a basis for instruction As 
has been previously stressed, however, the tendencies 
of fashion must not be lost sight of, and thus it is 
necessary to explam the technique of the ultra- 
modern coiffures The many variations m the short- 
hair coiffures wiU also be indicated The student is 
especially referred to Section V, where the various 
forms of waving the hair are explamed in detail, in 
order that he may completely appreciate the tech- 
nique involved m modem hairdressmg 
The coiffures explamed and illustrated in this section 
have been carefully chosen as representmg distmct 
and important phases of modem hairdressmg It is 
impossible to foretell exactly what the modes of the 
future will be, but it is possible to indicate the ten- 
dencies of fashion, and, as far as possible, this will be 
done It must be emphasized, however, that once the 
student has mastered the coirect method of handhng 
the hair, he will find it comparatively simple to arrange 
the various styles as required 
The hairdresser never ceases leammg, each mode 
brings with it its own specialtechnique Fashion must 
be studied, and fresh modes must be created The 
artist wdl find plenty of scope for creative art , the 
plodder wiH find plenty of opportunity for practice. 

The purpose of tbs book is to supply the necessary 
foimdation upon which to build a successful hair- 
dnessbg career. Before passing, however, to defimte 
tohnical instruction, it is heo^sary to hark back to 
histcMry , so that to student may fuHy understand to 
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present hairdressing modes, and visualize those of the 
future 

From 1830— a new epoch 

The year 1830 saw the beginning of a new epoch m 
ladies' hairdressing It will, therefore, be sufficient 
for the present purpose if these remarks are confined 
to the ensuing hundred years or so, to show bnefly the 
evolution of hair fashions durmg that period of time 
Earlier modes of hairdressing are, of course, impor- 
tant to the student, and a reference to Section X, 
Historical Hairdressmg, will provide him with some 
examples of the principal dressings of those earher 
times 

About a century and a quarter ago a Pansian hair- 
dresser, Croisat, saved the hairdressmg profession For 
more than a score of years, hairdressmg had been at a 
very low ebb, and the hairdressers of France and 
England were all suffering extreme hardship In fact, it 
is stated on good authority that in 1830 there remamed 
m Pans only six ladies* hairdressers, and these were 
on the verge of bankruptcy The ladies' hairdressers 
of London, although shghtly better off, were also m 
a bad way European hair fasHons were non e$t as 
far as the hairdressers were concerned, but m 1830 
Croisat mtroduced his famous 1830 Mode " — ^several 
illustrations of which appear in the section on his- 
toncal hairdressmg — ^as a result of which, the hair- 
dressmg profession was given a new lease of Me 
Croisat, a well-educated man, possessed great general 
knowledge, was well-versed m the arts of drawmg 
and music, and, above all, was a hairdressmg gemus 
He came into the picture ]ust at that awful moment 
when French women dressed their hair in the Chmese 
mode The Chmese cotffure was a flat, simple dress- 
mg, so crude, m fact, that the ladies, or them maids, 
could dress it without the aid of a professional hair- 
dresser 

As has been stated, the hairdressmg profession 
seemed to be dying; it was certamly monbund, when 
Croisat, young and energetic, stepped into the breach* 
He was received with great suspicion by his miserable 
and despamng confr&res, and for some tune worked 
entirely on his own mitiative. 

After a while suspicion was dispelled, especially 
when Croisat generously offered to teach his conk^xes 
his methods Every week at his own establishment 
he gave them technical lessons He founded an illus- 
trated journal of hairdressmg fashions, and, later 
on, published abroad Ms famous methods of hair^ 
dressmg. The fundamental basis of his methods was 
physiognomy , here, of course, Ms aptitude for drawmg 
was evidenced, smtmg the cotffure to the face and 
general build of the chent He formed an academy of 
bairdr^mg, accepting only the best hairdressers as 
active members, and m due time a fine enthusasm was 


kmdled in the heans of the hairdre-sers of France 
The '*1830 Mode" and the methods of Croisat 
soon had their effect upon the English modes, and 
gradually the prospenty in hairdre^'^mg that was 
overtakmg France overtook the profession m this 
country also It was the begmumg of a hairdressmg 
revolution 

The hairdressmg student of to-day owes much to 
the gemus of Croisat, for, doubtless, had it not been 
for him, hairdressmg would have been a lost art. 

The **1830 Mode" was a special style, well defined, 
and it had never existed before It w as a real creation. 
The prmcipal characteristics of the "1S30 ilode" 
consisted of a middle parting with toques of hair on 
the top of the head, and bunches of corkscrew curls 
on either side In order to conserve the special form 
of these coques and the curls, Croisat employed light 
wire frames of his asm invention These modes lent 
themselves to ornamentation and decoration by means 
of flowers, nbbons, etc Forms of hght posiiche also 
entered into the composition of these dressings, so 
that both the salon and the workioom were kept 
busy 

The *'1830 Mode" then laid the foundation for the 
vanous forms of coiffures which followed The student 
IS advised to study carefully the illustrations of the 
" 1830 Mode " on pages 417 to 4x9, and to note not only 
the beauty of the mode itself, but its potentialities 
The modern short-hair modes, as illustrated in this 
section, should be studied in conjunction with it, and 
it will be noted by the discemmg student how nearly 
the best of the modem coiffures approximate to the 
physiognomic methods of Croisat 

Femmmity and natural beauty combmed in the 
1830 creation so that there was no suggestion of 
exaggeration or arti&cxahty, yet at the same time a 
certam element of fantasy almost imperceptibly crept 
mto the style, pointmg towards the ideal head-dress 
for the perfect woman 

After Croisat, there followed a penod of romanticism 
in hairdressmg modes. Many of those who sought to 
emulate Croisat succeeded only m creating exaggerated 
and fantastic modes, some of which have been errone- 
ously characterized as, and confused with, the original 
work of the creator. Moreover, the male clients of the 
Fans hairdressers— mostly, it is true, the more fashion- 
able young men of the highest society—adopted cmffwes 
based on the **1830 Mode," and wore head-dre^es so 
fantastically airanged that, about the head, they 
resembled women After making every allowance for 
such extravagances, and the natural reaction of 
fashion, the axtistiy initiated by Croisat is stUl 
manifested m the best of the modem hairdressing 
modes. 

The later vc^e for ornamentation and decomtkm 
of various emff^m also ow^ its inigiii to the 
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coques, ribbons, and jewels suggested by Croisat in his 
drawings Whilst no modem hairdresser wishes to re- 
introduce %n toto the **1830 Mode'— for the simple 
reason that it must be considered as entirely unsuit- 
able for modem requirements— the leaders of the 
hairdressing profession realize most strong!} that the 
fundamental basis of Croisat's tvork, namely physiog- 
nomy, IS as appropriate to-day as ever it was 

The *'1830 Mode” soon found its votaries m Great 
Britaui, and when Queen Victona came to the throne 
in 1S37 many society ladies had adopted Croisat's 
famous coiffure The popular young English queen, 
how^ever, had a large following of ladies who adopted 
a head-dress similar to that of the monarch The 
Victorian coifftire was a simple dressing with a knob at 
the back and side curls m rmglets, suitable as a 
setting for the old-time poke bonnet. 

The ” 1830 Mode,” with vanations, and the Victonan 
coiffure were the two principal forms of hairdressmg 
until about 1850, w^hen the ” Bertha” mode came mto 
vogue This style of hairdressmg comprised a frontal 
middle parting with the hair immediately behmd the 
parting mounted high upon the head The back hair 
was supplemented with considerable posUche, worn 
from the crown of the head and arranged m various 
shapes 

The Bertha” mffure was superseded by the 
chignon modes, m which the mass of the hair was 
worn m the neck or on the back of the head First, 
there were the egg-shape plaits worn en masse at the 
back of the head, then came further vanations m 
chignons, which mvolved the use of heavy plaits, 
pads, and frames as supports. 

The chignon mode, as the hair mass became higher 
and higher m position on the head, gave place to a 
pseudo-chignon coiffure, m which the former chignon 
was worn on top of the head instead of at the neck as 
hitherto 

Another royal coiffure then came mto vogue, and 
was known as the ”Prmcess Maiy”, this mode con- 
sisted of a simple but varied dressing, but always had 
small curls, which came to a pomt on the forehead 

The modes which followed the ”Pnncess Mary” 
coiffure tended to become more crude and less artistic, 
and were generally described as ”Bun” modes The 


top and front hair was parted as desired, and the 
back hair was twisted into a ”bun ” These buns were 
sometimes supported with pads or frames, and fre- 
quently augmented with thin poshche For evenmg 
w^ear, and for theatre and ballroom, long sausage-like 
curls w^ere arranged so as to beautify, or to replace, 
the bun For general wear, however, the ”Bun” 
mode, withal inartistic and slovenly, mamtamed its 
popularity until the introduction of the present short 
hair fashion 

Despite the ingenuity and artistic merit of the 
various coiffures enumerated above, ranging from 
the “1830 Mode” to the homely, but less lovely 
”bun,” the hairdresser must perforce m these 
modem days execute more practicable and healthy 
coiffures His art must accord with the greater free- 
dom of modem women in general and modem dress 
in particular 

Moreover, it must be remembered that from 1830 to 
1914, women's hair was mostly worn long, whereas 
it IS now mostly worn short Many modem hair- 
dressers are unable to make coques or chignons, much 
less execute the more mvolved forms of postiche, 
although they should be able to remedy the latter 
deficiency by foUowmg the mstructions given in an 
earher section for the makmg of the vanous kmds and 
forms of poshche 

It IS possible to create artistic coiffures, which will 
be pleasmg and becommg to the wearer of short hair, 
especially when the fact is remembered that hair- 
dressers have mhented from their predecessors the 
art of curlmg and waving (Marcel Mode) This m- 
hentance, together with the fundamentals of Croisat, 
and the modem technique of permanent waving and 
water-wavmg, gives to the student a splendid ground- 
work upon which to create innumerable coiffures 
which vull do credit to the hairdressmg profession 
Therefore, m the followmg pages instructions will be 
given m the technique necessary for the production 
of many such dressmgs 

In addition to, and as a necessary part of, these 
coiffures, there is the problem of suitable positche and 
special ornamentation — especially for evenmg wear 
These and other aspects of hairdressing will also be 
indicated as the section progresses 


HOW TO PLAIT THE HAIR 


Tlic art of pkttBJg hair is not so simple to acquire 
as IS assumed. It does not cemskt m merefy 

ptaiting three strands of hair into a pigtail. The 
femiSar gchodgki jdait, or tiie Chinese pigtail, 
nMst DM <mm^ of pSaittng, most be con- 
sidmd as <^e8ie8tsr7 


the more mvolved plaits used m the “1830 Mode” 
mffure The student is advised to study the illustra- 
tions of the " 1830 Mode” on pages 417 to 419 and to 
note the loops, or coques, used m Croisat’s master- 
{aece; the loop, or coques. may be supported by 
means of wire fraa^, or they may be plaited and thus 
^ aeJf-e»{|>crtiag. 

Hsits be made in diverse , widths and yadsd 
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according to the number of stems, or strands, used In 
the followmg directions the student is given the move- 
ments for plaits havmg from three to fourteen stems 

The number of plaits used for a special dressing 
will depend upon the length and thickness of the hair, 
the particular dressmg required, and the amount of 
posUche to be added The technique which follows 
represents the plaiting of posttche The same principle 
of manipulation apphes also to living hair 

The posUche used may be in the form of a senes of 
simple stem switches, or it may take the form of 
thickly woven and well-secured wefts For purposes of 
practice it is important that hair of considerable length 
should be used, that is to say, not less than 22 m or 
24 in m length The lengths will not only give the 
student plenty of scope for his manipulations, but will 
also provide expenence in handhng hair, always an 
important point 

The number of stems required m the plait will, of 
course, determme the number of stems for manipula- 
tion If switches are used, the best plan is to insert a 
senes of pegs along the edge of the work bench, or, for 
small plaits, upon the practice block The loops of 
the switches may then be hung on to these pegs as 
desired 

The hair should be well brushed and combed before 
commencmg to plait In order to facilitate manipula- 
tion, and to keep the hair tidy and free from entangle- 
ment, the student is advised to place a paper tube 
around each stem Brown paper tubes are simply 
made to fit according to the ctrcuraference of the hair 
stem or strand These tubes are shpped over the hair 
from the loop end and secured by means of fine strmg* 
The tubes, which should be about 2mm length, are 
moved down as the work proceeds, and really act as 
holders for the hair. The plaitmg is then proceeded 
with as follows 

Take three stems and fix them, as above directed, to 
the table or block, place a tube over each stem, and 
proceed First take the stem on the nght, pass it 
over the centre stem and under the left stem, and 
contmua to work from the nght until the plait is 
finished 

How to Make a Four-Stem Plait 

Pm the four stems to the table as before, and, 
always takmg the stem at the extreme nght, pass over 
one, under one, over one, contmuing this order to the 
end* This four-stem plait is a very useful one mdeed, 
as many designs can be made with it 

How to Make a Five-Stem Plait 

Take the stem at the extreme right, and pass over 
the next stem and under the next one* Then with 
the left hand take the stem on the extrerms left, and 
pass under one and over one* TliiscanbeiOT^nd>®md 


quite easily, and is taken as foIlo\\s nght han^l over 
one, under one, kit hand under one, over one This 
arrangement is continued to the end 

How to Make a Six -Stem Plait 

Place three stems on the nght, and the other three 
stems on the left Then take the stem on the extreme 
nght, and pass o\er two and under one; with the 
stem on the extieme left pass under t^o and over one, 
contmuing this arrangement to the end Plait 
tightly or as loosely as the design requnes 

How to Make a Seven -Stem Plait 

Place four stems on the right, and three siemts on the 
left Commence with the stem on the extreme nght, 
and pass over two and under one , with the left hand 
pass under two and over one Contmue passing over 
two and under one with the nght hand, and under two 
and over one with the left hand until the finish 

How to Make an Eight-Stem Plait 
Place five stems on the nght, and three stems on 
the left hand Then commence over tw^o and imder 
one, over one and under one with the nght hand, and 
under one, over one, and under one with the left 
hand until the plait is finished 

How to Make a Nine-Stem Plait 
Place five stems on the nght, and four stems on the 
left Commence with the nght hand as before, and 
pass over one, under one, over one, under one , with 
the left hand pass over one, under one, and over one 
until the work is finished 

How to Make a Ten -Stem Plait 

Place SIX stems on the right, and four on the left 
Always remember to commence with the nght hand 
Now take the extreme stem at the nght and place 
over two, under two, over one, under one, the stem 
at the left bemg passed over two, under one, over one 
By this time the operator will begm to appreciate how 
useful it IS to have the stems neatly covered with the 
paper tubes* 

How to Make an Eleven-Stem Plait 

Place SIX stems at the nght, and five at the left. 
Commence with the extreme nght stem by pass- 
ing over two, under one, over one, under one, over 
one. From the left, pass over two, under one, over 
me, under one, and so on 

How to Make a Twelve-Stem Plait 
Place seven stems at the nght , and five stems at the 
teft, Commmce from fixe right by pMig over two, 
under one* over one, one, over me. From the 
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coques, nbbons, and jewels suggested bj Croisat m his 
drawings Whilst no modem hairdresser wishes to re- 
introdace in ioto the ‘*1830 Mode’—for the simple 
reason that it must be considered as entirely unsuit- 
able for modem requirements — the leaders of the 
hairdressing profession realize most stronglt that the 
fundamental ba&is of Croisat ’s work, namely physiog- 
nomy, IS as appropriate to-day as ever it was. 

The *'1830 Mode'’ soon found its votaries m Great 
Britam, and w hen Queen Victoria came to the throne 
in 1S37 many society ladies had adopted Croisat’s 
famous coijfnre The popular \oung English queen, 
however, had a large follow mg of ladies w^ho adopted 
a head-dress similar to that of the monarch The 
Victorian coiffure was a simple dressing with a knob at 
the back and side curls m ringlets, suitable as a 
setting for the old-time poke bonnet 

The 1830 Mode,” with variations, and the Victonan 
coiffure were the two pnncipal forms of hairdressing 
until about 1850, when the “Bertha” mode came into 
vogue This style of hairdressing comprised a frontal 
middle parting with the hair immediately behmd the 
parting mounted high upon the head The back hair 
was supplemented with considerable posUche, worn 
from the crown of the head and arranged m various 
shapes 

The “Bertha” coiffure was superseded by the 
chignon modes, m which the mass of the hair was 
worn in the neck or on the back of the head First, 
there wxre the egg-shape plaits worn en masse at the 
back of the head, then came further vanations m 
chignons, which involved the use of heavy plaits, 
pads, and frames as supports 

The chignon mode, as the hair mass became higher 
and higher in position on the head, gave place to a 
pseudo-chignon coiffure, m which the former chignon 
was worn on top of the head instead of at the neck as 
hitherto. 

Another royal cmffure then came into vogue, and 
was known as the “Princess Mary”; this mode con- 
sisted of a simple but vaned dressing, but always had 
smaE curls, which came to a pomt on the forehead. 

The modes which foHowed the “Princess Mary” 
coiffure tended to become more crude and less artistic, 
and were generaEy desenbed as “Bun” modes The 


top and front hair was parted as desired, and the 
back hair was twisted into a “bun ” These buns were 
sometimes supported with pads or frames, and fre- 
quently augmented with thin postiche For evenmg 
wear, and for theatre and ballroom, long sausage-like 
curls were arranged so as to beautify, or to replace, 
the bun For general wear, however, the “Bun” 
mode, withal inartistic and slovenly, mamtamed its 
popularity until the introduction of the present short 
hair fashion 

Despite the ingenuity and artistic merit of the 
vanous coiffures enumerated above, ranging from 
the “1830 Mode” to the homely, but less lovely 
“bun,” the hairdresser must perforce m these 
modem days execute more practicable and healthy 
coiffures His art must accord with the greater free- 
dom of modem women m general and modem dress 
m particular 

Moreover, it must be remembered that from 1830 to 
1914, women’s hair was mostly worn long, whereas 
it is now mostly worn short Many modem hair- 
dressers are unable to make coques or chignons, much 
less execute the more involved forms of postiche, 
although they should be able to remedy the latter 
deficiency by foUowmg the instructions given m an 
earlier section for the makmg of the vanous kmds and 
forms of postiche 

It IS possible to create artistic coiffures, which wiE 
be pleasing and becoming to the wearer of short hair, 
especially when the fact is remembered that hair- 
dressers have inhented from their predecessors the 
art of curlmg and wavmg (Marcel Mode) This m- 
hentance, together with the fundamentals of Croisat, 
and the modem technique of permanent wavmg and 
water-waving, gives to the student a splendid ground- 
work upon which to create mnumerable coiffures 
which do credit to the hairdressmg profession 
Therefore, m the foUowing pages mstructions wiU be 
given in the technique necessary for the production 
of many such dressings 

In addition to, and as a necessary part of, these 
cmffutes, there is the problem of suitable postiche and 
special ornamentation — especially for evenmg wear. 
These and other aspects of hairdressmg wiU also be 
mdicated as the section progresses 


HOW TO PLAIT THE HAIR 


The set of plaiting hair is not so simple to acquire 
i«kgeo«caUy assumed. It does not consist in merely 
plaiting thiuM strands of hair into a pigtail. The 
&an 3 iskr schoolgirl plmt, or the Chinese pigtail, 
whilst ^y are emnples of fdaitiog, must be cm- 
is 

Hn d ia haodressir^ axe mamfoU, 

imiR te tkma^ d the school^l to 


the more mvolved plaits used in the “1830 Mode” 
coiffure. The student is advised to study the illustra- 
tions of the " 1830 Mode ” on pages 41^ to 419 and to 
note the loops, or coques, used in Croisat’s master- 
pifice; the loops, or coques, may be supported by 
itwaas d mre frames, or they may be plaited and thus 
be ^-ouppcHtinf 

Halts jaay b§ made in divotse widths and varied 
iBo 
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according to the number of stems, or strands, used In 
the followmg directions the student is given the move- 
ments for plaits having from three to fourteen stems 

The number of plaits used for a special dressing 
will depend upon the length and thickness of the hair, 
the particular dressmg required, and the amount of 
posUche to be added The technique which follows 
represents the plaiting of posttche The same pnnciple 
of manipulation apphes also to livmg hair 

The posUche used may be m the form of a senes of 
simple stem switches, or it may take the form of 
thickly woven and well-secured wefts For purposes of 
practice it is important that hair of considerable length 
should be used, that is to say, not less than 22 m or 
24 m m length The lengths will not only give the 
student plenty of scope for his manipulations, but will 
also pro\ide experience m handling hair, always an 
important point 

The number of stems required m the plait will, of 
course, determme the number of stems for mampula- 
tion If switches are used, the best plan is to msert a 
senes of pegs along the edge of the work bench, or, for 
small plaits, upon the practice block The loops of 
the switches may then be hung on to these pegs as 
desired 

The hair should be well brushed and combed before 
commencmg to plait In order to facilitate manipula- 
tion, and to keep the hair tidy and free from entangle- 
ment, the student is advised to place a paper tube 
around each stem Brown paper tubes are simply 
made to fit accordmg to the circumference of the hair 
stem or strand These tubes are shpped over the hair 
from the loop end and secured by means of fine string. 
The tubes, which should be about 2 in an length, are 
moved down as the work proceeds, and really act as 
holders for the hair The plaitmg is then proceeded 
with as follows. 

Take three stems and fix them, as above directed, to 
the table or block, place a tube over each stem, and 
proceed First take the stem on the nght, pass it 
over the centre stem and under the left stem, and 
contmue to work from the right until the plait is 
finished 

How to Make a Four -Stem Plait 

Pm the four steins to the table as before, and, 
always takmg the stem at the extreme nght, pass over 
one, under one, over one, continuing this order to the 
end. This four-stem plait is a very useful one indeed, 
as many designs can be made with it. 

How to Make a Five-Stem Plait 

Take the stem at the extreme nght, and pass over 
the next stem and under the next one* Then with 
the left hand take the stem on the extreme left, and 
pass under one and over one* This can be remembered 


quite easily, and is taken as follows right hand over 
one, under one, left hand under one, over one Tins 
arrangement is continued to the end 

How to Make a Six -Stem Plait 

Place three stems on the nght, and the other three 
stems on the left Then take the stem on the extreme 
nght, and pass over tw^o and under one, with the 
stem on the extieme left pass under tw^o and over one, 
contmumg this arrangement to the end Plait as 
tightly or as loosely as the design requites 

How to Make a Seven-Stem Plait 

Place four stems on the nght, and three sterna on the 
left Commence mih. the stem on the extreme nght, 
and pass over tw^o and under one , with the left hand 
pass under two and over one Contmue passing over 
two and under one with the nght hand, and under two 
and over one with the left hand until the finish 

How to Make an Eight- Stem Plait 

Place five stems on the nght, and three stems on 
the left hand Then commence over two and under 
one, over one and under one with the nght hand, and 
under one, over one, and under one with the left 
hand until the plait is finished 

How to Make a Nine -Stem Plait 
Place five stems on the nght, and four stems on the 
left Commence with the nght hand as before, and 
pass over one, under one, over one, under one , with 
the left hand pass over one, under one, and over one 
untd the work is finished. 

How to Make a Ten -Stem Plait 

Place SIX stems on the right, and four on the left. 
Always remember to commence with the right hand* 
Now take the extreme stem at the nght and place 
over two, under two, over one, under one, the stem 
at the left being passed over two, under one, over one 
By this time the operator will begm to appreciate how 
useful it is to have the stems neatly covered with the 
paper tubes. 

How to Make an Eleven-Stem Plait 

Place SIX stems at the nght, and five at the left. 
Commence with the extreme nght stem by pass- 
mg over two, under one, over one, under one, over 
one Prom the left, pass over two, under one, over 
one, under one, and so on* 

How to Make a Twelve-Stem Plait 
Place seven stems at the nght, and five stems at the 
left Commence from the right by ov^ two, 
undar oae* over one, under one, ov^ me. From the 
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left pass over two, under one, over one, under one, and 
so on 

How to Make a Thirteen -Stem Plait 

Place seven stems on the right, and six on the 
left Always commence from the nght hand, and 
plait over two, under one, over one, under two From 
the left, pass over two, under one, ov’^er one, under one, 
and so on until finished 

How to Make a Fourteen-Stem Plait 

Place eight stems at the nght, and six at the left 
Always commence from the right, and plait over two, 
under one, over one, under two, over one From the 
left, plait under two, over one, under one, over two, 
under one, and continue so to the finish 
The above examples should give the student suffi 
cient ground upon which to work Constant practice 


IS essential In addition to its uses in ordinary, 
histoncal, and fantastic hairdressing, plaitmg may be 
employed for advertismg purposes For example, a 
basket of hair may be made up for wmdow display 
The student must remember that m basket-work he 
must manipulate his plaits by commencmg with the 
stem at his nght hand, and that he must always 
plait only under one, over one, under one, over one, 
from the left hand The student should also plait a 
little tighter with the left hand than with the nght 
to make a plait of four or five stems The plait is 
sewn to a thm piece of whalebone to keep its shape, 
and then it is stitched on to the plait basket 
There is no end to the vanety that may be accom- 
phshed with plaits and whalebone for wmdow display 
For example, a house or a small motor car may be 
formed, plaits can be made also m hair of vanous 
colours, all of which make a very attractive draw to 
the windows 


HOW TO PLACE “POSTICHE” UPON THE HEAD 


Under this heading positche connotes fringes, semi- 
transformations, transformations, scalpettes and wigs 
Tlie first consideration m placmg a transformation or 
a wig IS whether the posiiche is the same colour as the 
lady's hair, because if it is not, great care must be 
exercised in order that the client’s hair is thoroughly 
brushed right back so that no stray hair of her own 
will be showing To accomphsh this, it will be found 
advantageous to use a net which is placed over the 
entire hair 

The varieties of posiiche m the order named will 
now be dealt with, commencing with the frmge, which 
must be a perfect match in colour to the lady's hair, 
as quite a lot of this ham will be showmg It is pre- 
sumed, fimt of all, that a small curly fnnge without 
a partmg is to be placed upon a head with long, or 
fairly long, hair 

The jSrst thing to do is to secure the long hair at 
the back of the client's head m the desired position. 
Then divide off a section of hair on each side from the 
temples to the ears, carefully place the fnnge into 
p<^ition on the front of the head, and, with an invisible 
pm, make it secure This is best effected by taking 
a section of the lady's hair with a very sm^l piece 
of the firinge posiiche, and fixing the two together m 
the centre of iht head , having thus secured the fnnge, 
repeat the same proc^ at the mds Now take the 
kdy's hair, wUck has already bem divided at the 
mde$, frw it a httle at the brush it over the 
Mds of the new frmge, and fensh the work by taking 
dte oomb md ikt mh to liie fiice, 

The back hair 


The next example will be a fnnge with waved hair 
extendmg to the ears The student will proceed here 
m precisely the same way as indicated above, with the 
exception that the lady’s hair is not divided at the 
temples, because, m this case, the frmge has waved 
ends dehberately designed to cover the sides of the 
hair. The sides, however, must be made to look veiy 
natural, because they may be seen even when the 
lady IS wearmg her hat , the proper way to treat them 
IS to fnzz them shghtly underneath, and very lightly 
brush the top of the hair with a httle oil or bnlhantme 
The posiiche is placed mto position, and then a shght 
division IS made m the lady's hair so that the offending 
ends may be tucked m, finally givmg careful attention 
to the curls upon the forehead, which should be 
arranged m a natural manner 

How^ to Place a Semi-Transformation 

The semi-transformation is probably the most 
popular piece of poshche ever made, no doubt 
because of the fact that semi-transformations are 
made in every conceivable design and weight, mclud- 
mg the pompadour mode, partmgs on either side, 
partings m the centre with or without crown, and 
varying in weight from J oz upwards The method of 
placing a semi-transformation on the head is as 
follows. First of aU divide off a small, narrow section 
j&rom behmd the ears to the neck, these sections axe 
for the purpose of covering the springs that are 
fastem^ tc^ether at the back to keep the po^%che in 
pod&n. T^n comb and brush ah the hair towards 
the bads; and fasten it mto the d€^ed position, ie 
1^, medium^ or low. 

^ m^m of the dient's hair can be 
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at, or over, the temples Where possible, this hair position on the forehead, afterwards making it secure 
should be used to complete the dressing, as with a by means of the hook and eje fastening at the back 
fringe poshche, previously indicated The hair should If the coiffure is to be built up into a high design, it 
be curled, so that it may be brushed over the seim- will be best to take up the hair first, and place it into 
transformation when the dressmg is completed This position on top of the head , then dress out m the same 
will tend to give the whole coiffure a more natural manner as for the semi-transformation If it be 
eSect desired to dress m the cross-over mode, make a divi- 

Havmg completed the various prehimnanes, place sion m the hair at the centre of the neck, and treat it 
the semi-transformation m position on the front of the as an extended side, takmg the hair from the left to 
head, take the sprmgs at the back, which are usually the nght and then vtce versa 

fitted with a hook and an eye, and fasten them The In addition to the general appearance of the coiffure, 
postiche IS now ready for dressmg Supposmg, for the short, curly hair at the temples, sides, and neck 
example, it is to be dressed with the hair going back should be combed and flufied to such softness that it 
over the crown, the hair is dressed mto position first, is almost impossible to detect that it is not grow mg 
and the sides are then thoroughly combed and placed upon the head The short, curly hair must also be so 
mto position The student should constantly examme arranged as to lie snug to the face after the manner of 
the work m the mirror to see that the sides are the dehcate natural fnnge hairs 
equal m fuUness and nicely brushed mto position, and Having correctly placed the dressed transformation 
the postiche brush should be used for this purpose mto the desired position, the next consideration is the 
The front position of the coiffure is then dressed as proper placing of additional postiche at the back to 
desired complete the coiffure, as well as the placmg of oma- 

At this stage it is necessary to emphasize the fact ments, whatever they may be But, m reference to 
that the front of the chent’s coiffure is always the the poshche, it must be impressed upon the student 
most important The front of a lady's hair is that that wherever a hair-pin or a gnp is employed to 
part of her coiffure which is noticed first when she secure the postiche m position, the hair- pm, etc , must 
enters a room, and therefore, however elaborate her not m any circumstances be allowed to show The 
back hair may be dressed, it is relatively of minor best method of obviatmg this is to place the hair-pm 
importance compared with the front hair m the hair in the opposite direction to that it is m- 

tended to go, then bnng the pm right over to the 
How to Dress a Full Transformation desired position, and push it at the same time, givii^ 

The correct placmg of a full transformation upon a the point an upward turn so that it will not protrude 
lady’s head may be entirely different m some respects into the scalp If it should be a plait, coil, or chignon, 
fromtheplacmgofasemi-transformation, forexample, the student will find several designs of fasteners 
a full transformation may be totally different m (Figs 23, 24, and 25) on pages 35 and 36 of this 
colour to the lady’s hair None of the lady’s hair book 

must be allowed to show The natural hair is first In cases where a swathe or swathes are worn 
combed to the back of the head and there made over the top of the front of the head, always arrange 
secure This may be accomplished m several wa5ra , if, for the centre of the swathe to be fixed m the centre 
for example a chignon, cod, plait, or any other of the head, as this allows the loop of the swathe to 
posiiche JB to be worn, it may he advantageous to be placed at the back unseen If a swathe is to be 

comb the hair towards the back, and fasten in the placed at the back, see that the centre of it is placed 

centre m whatever position is preferred— high, me- m the centre of the back of the head, and that 

dimn, or low If, on the other hand, a lady d^es the loop of the swathe is hidden under the hair on 
to retain her usual style of hairdressing, the correct top of the head This can be easily accomplished by 
method would be to take half of the hair, dividmg it the aid of a hairdresser’s bodkm This instrument is 
from the front to the back, cross the hair from the made m either celluloid, horn, or tortoiseshell, it is 
left side back over to the right, and make it ^cure usually about 6 in long and Jm wide at one end, 

with a pm , afterwards take the hair from the nght and graduates to a pomt at the other end Near the 

side back over to the left side, and then make that broad end an oblong hole is made about f in wide 
secure also and approximately i in long. Probably this simple 

A net IS now placed over the head m order to keep mstrument is one of the most useful tools for deoora- 
any short hair from protrudmg underneath When tmg and fixing cotffum that can be imagined For 
this phase is finished it may be necessary to place a example, m the case of the aforementioned mffure, 
little powder on the lady's forehead. All is now the swathe is threaded thror^h the aperture, and is 
ready for the placing of the transformation, which carried to its fHoper petition by amply pulling it 
riiould be adjusted correctly and placed at the exact through the rest of the hair Agjun, if it is desired to 
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decorate the toiffure with tulle or net, simph’ thread hair again to the other ear, when the second tassel 
the tulle or net through the bodkin, and pass the bod- may be attached or, if so desired, further decoration 
km through the hair where it is desired that the with the nbbon may be continued 
matenal shall not show Now^ place the matenal Also mucn can be done with the aid of a few curls , 
where it is required to be seen, then take it through these may be placed on any part of the head in a 
the hair, and bring it out again where desired , thus, natural manner and m such a way that people wonder 
if It IS desired to thread the entire cotffure, it ma} be where they come from Tiaras that have a cord or 
done m the aforesaid manner Again, if it is desired elastic attached are frequently employed, and are 
to ha\e some nbbon over the head with tassels hang- fixed as follows Fiist place the tiara m its position 
iBg over the ears, sew^ the first tassel to one end of the at the front of the head, then thread the cord or 
nbbon, then thread the other end of the ribbon elastic on one side of the tiara through the bodkin, 
through the bodkin and pass underneath the hair near and thread through the hair , then do the same with 
the ears, pullmg it out again in a line with the temples the cord on the other side and tie the two ends at the 
The nbbon protrudes through the hair to show’ over back All sorts of ornaments and jewels may be 
the top of the head, and then it is passed through the secured in a similar manner 

PRINCIPLES OF HAIR STYLING 

It IS not eas} to define hair st}^ling Broadly it is hair to be dressed rather low, or it may be necessary 
the art bj which we cut, fashion and mould the hair to dress the hair off the neck if the client is short 
to fit the shape of the head, so as to emphasize good These points are often noticed when the client has 
features and disguise faults It is the art by w^hich merely walked a few steps to the chair in which she is 
we effect a finish to the general appearance of the gomg to sit In later discussions on various points 
wearer and create a design that is both practical and about her new coiffure she is surprised that so much 
individual Quite a tall order ’ has been seen m so short a time This gives a chent 

ObMously individuality and practicability are two added confidence 
mam planks on which one bases the foundation of Having diagnosed, we then prescribe the most 
building up a clientele We will see how this fares suitable st5^1e for the client to wear, and dispense 
when dealing with certain features varjing by by carrying out the dressing to the best of our 
degrees among different people ability That is putting the matter in its simplest 

The competent Craftsman should be able to “size form, but we shall find it most interesting to study 
up“ a chent at first glance Naturally this abihty is the reasons for, and against, certain points as they 
one that is as important to possess as is the correct anse 

technique for actually carrying out the work It The reader may by this time have come to the 
may be compared to diagnosing Prescribing and conclusion that there is so much to understand that 
dispensing follow it may not be possible to do all the necessary pre- 

First, the diagnosis This is impossible to carry out liminary “sizmg up” and go through with all that 
if you see a new client for the first time when she is has to be done for a chent This part of our Craft 
sitting m your salon awaiting your attention, hair- should reveal to us just how important we are It 
dressers sometimes go into the cubicle and find that is the most intriguing part of our whole function as 
the chent, whom they have not even seen before, has hairdressers, It calls for observation in no small 
b^n prepred by a junior assistant, or perhaps even degree The finest way of exercising this faculty is 
shampooed. And, surpnsingly, the hairdresser has to observe the women's heads seen in the usual 
proceeded with the setting without any idea as spheres of life Walking along the streets, in buses, 
to the chant's height or figure This may have trams, at the dance or theatre, you will soon begin 
taken place even at the conclusion of a permanent to work out how you would alter somethmg which 
wave, still without the complete picture of the you see to be definitely wrong about a head It is 
i amazing how many women do wear their hair wrongly 

If such a thing has happened, then the artistic hair Standards vary, of course, as do opinions, but one 
styhsi ^ould remove gown and towel and ask the cannot help but notice how one would dress “that” 
cJmt to stand up so that the he%ht, shape of the head if and when one had the opportunity. 

mm aadgmeral appearance might be Do not, however, go around with the idea that every 

a po^lkiiir This is how we woman has something wrong with her hair style 

to the han be diewd Rather think in terms of how you would improve 

^ it w to Obw a portion if By doing this you wdl find it so much simpler 

»y tog mi requim the to di^ose to yom* chants 
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The New Ghent 

When attending a new client do not immediately 
try to think of new and strange wajs of diessing her 
hair in order to impress , it will be a far gi eater help 
to decide on the fundamental principles, as outhned, 
and then the shape of the coiffure practically decides 
itself The next point, then, is to find out the cheat’s 
likes and dislikes, for, after all, she will have some 
idea of what she would like for herself We may 
discover that she has a special preference foi a certain 
style she has seen in a film or picture magazme and, 
with our own diagnosis, we can help her m adaptmg 
that particular style to suit her particular features 
Or, as sometimes does happen, we may have to point 
out tactfully, that such a particular style would not 
be suitable for the reasons which we may suggest 
We would then find a, ready listener for our own 
version of what she should wear 

Invariably one finds that m order to carry out the 
styling it IS absolutely necessary to cut the hair into 
a more amenable shape so that the operation may be 
carried out successfully, and once the client under- 
stands that the person giving the advice is fully 
conversant with her needs there will be no refusal to 
have her hair tapered Rather she will begin to under- 
stand the necessity for this when she sees you placmg 
her hair where it should go 

So far we have dealt with the physical form and 
looked upon the hair as a medium for decorating or 
frammg the face and head Now we come to a more 
subtle phase of hair styhng, for clothes and hats It 
IS obvious that a day coiffure will not be suitable for 
the theatre when a more formal evenmg dress is 
worn, colour and material will have a deciding 
mfiuence on the whole theme To give an example 
of how strong an mfiuence the dress can be, it would 
perhaps be an advantage to carry out an imagmary 
test Let us imagine then that we have dressed a 
lady’s hair when she has been wearing a tailored 
suit. Most likely the coiffure would be neat and close- 
fitting to the head, which would make a pleasing 
picture, but on changing to a dinner gown the dressmg 
would be mappropnate J Now the physical figure 
has not changed, neither has the hair, yet there 
seems to be something amiss with the picture now 
confronting us ^ We realize that the colours, shape, 
length and design of the dress have thrown the coif- 
fure nght out of perspective , it has been made to look 
wrong In formmg this new picture in our minds we 
can perceive that an entirely different dressmg is 
needed, with perhaps the added use of fostiche to 
build up or fill out the head to conform with the dress 
But as we are dealing mth the “line'’ of the head 
only at this moment we must think m terms of 
contour and profile to budd up our picture 

We saw that in the suit a do^fitting style was 


appropriate, but m a dinner gown tiie same 

dressmg seems to be hard, fiat and unintere-sting 
What do we do now to effect the required change^ 
This IS where artistry comes in and the hairdresser 
calls on his cream e ability to design a st}le to 
harmonize with the gown, for here h an upportunit}’’ 
to create more for suitability than for practicabilitj 
Obviously when a lady is going to attend an important 
function she arranges e\er} thing so that she looks 
her \ery best and nothing is spaied m the w^ay of 
dress, jew^ellerv, cosmetics, perfume and flowers, so 
that it IS conceivable that she will require hei hair 
to be at its best to complete the ensemble. Now the 
hairdresser really comes into his own He may 
decide that soft curls oi a “bang” ma\ be dressed 
and, in short, will create a style calling for all his 
imagination and artistic ability 

Shoes and the Hair Style 

iUthough very little attention may sometimes be 
given to shoes they are \ ery important when designing 
a style, for the simple reason that they can so easily 
affect the apparent height of a w^oman A chent may 
appear to be of normal or average height m high- 
heeled shoes and her hair will be dressed accordingly, 
but when she changes to low -heeled shoes the coiffure 
loses some of its effect and appears to “miss” 
Women's shoes can vary as much as from two to 
three mches in the height of the heel and this must be 
borne m mmd by the hairdresser. It may be found 
that a client is taU and you may begin to think of a 
design which wiH tend to flatten the top of the head 
and at the same time dress the hair fuUy around the 
neck to balance her height This is quite correct, but 
what if she was weanng very high-heeled shoes and 
on another occasion she wore flat heels ^ Obviously 
her hair style would not appear quite so suitable as 
when you first designed it Three mches or so could 
make a tremendous difference. In the case of a client 
with extremely thm, fine hair who desired to look a 
little taller, obviously the thing to do was to dress 
her hair closer to the sides of the head and well up, 
with a thick coded piece on the top, leaving her neck 
uncovered to give the illusion of height. But hear 
hair being so soft and “lifeless wasn’t of the kmd to 
stay m such a position for very long When she was 
asked what type of shoes she wore, it rather amused 
her and she rephed that she always wore flat heels 
Asked whether there was any particular reason she 
said not She was told that if she began to wear 
higher-heeled sho^ her ham could be dr^sed on lines 
to achieve the desired effect By simply dressing the 
hair flatter at the sides and nape of the neck the whole 
ensemble was altered without back-combing and 
tojdog th^ front hair piM up h%bu With the 
Mgher-hedted sho^ ^ subsequmily wore to 
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''height" haa increased and so had the shUst’s 
reputation 

Stj ling to Suit the Hat The Main Shapes 

Hats, too, ha\e a deciding effect on the most 
suitable type of cot^iire When one considers the 
vanous changes brought about by milliners it is eas\ 
to understand that hair stales, too, need lar} mg 
Now for a psychological point Women are prone to 
follow the whims of fashion, hats change m\anably 
with the seasons and these changes are followed b} 
women with little apparent thought about suitability 
This IS \er} evident where\er one goes Usually a 
fashion is set by a him stai or society ladv for whose 
mdniduabty the shape and line ha\e been designed 
This is all \ery proper and the original hat is most 
likely b} an e\clusi\e designer The milliner has 
taken into consideration all the points which are 
common to both hats and hair stydes Incidental!} the 
milliner has far greater scope than we hay^e, for he 
selects his materials both for their texture and colours, 
whilst the design he executes is made by hand and 
stitched to hold, making a seemingly delicate structure 
really durable, whereas yve, when designing, can 
only work on the matenal provided Of course we 
have vanous ways and means of improving the hair, 
but even this is far short of bemg able actually to 
select from stock the type and texture we require 

There are times when a client is going to wear a 
special head-piece as, for mstance, at a wedding or 
cocktail party, or for the numerous functions where 
women wear exotic things about their heads, and a 
special hair-do is required Here the hairdresser has 
to work mainly with the picture of the head and his 
limits are confined somewhat by the shape and design 
of the hat. He will try to bear m mind that after the 
function IS over the hat will be removed but the hair 
will not So he has to be creative and at the same time, 
to a certain degree, practical 

To get down now to the more usual type of hat 
worn by a client, we find that the fashions change with- 
out any consideration whatever as to how the hair is 
going to be worn The fashion is followed almost 
blindly in attempting to emulate others, and it is on 
tkf next vmt to the hairdresser that the client may 
make certain stipulations about her hair style and 
these have to be taken into consideration. 

The mam differences are roughly concerned with 
the an^e of wearing the hat» and how far it goes on 
the and which parts of the head are exposed. 

are the features for which we have to desip. 
If tte hat k of the type worn on top of the head and 
^Mly tited over tim then the most smtabte 
wouM be that which ^mm for short curls, 
Wi mA, toimg a feom the mmn 

11*^^ be a point |®t about wheie 


the back part of the hat finishes The curls would 
then run down to a fine point at the nape of the neck 
This would give a very nice and becoming effect, 
especiall} if coloured feathers are worn m the hat 
Another yvay to design for this type of hat would be 
to shape an accentuated ''V” roll from where the 
hat lies, finishing in a point at the nape You will 
reali2e now that for the present mode of fashion the 
hair should be drawn m toward the centre of the head, 
forming an elongated line down the centre of the head 
Proyndmg this is borne in mind, you will have a 
general idea for creating hair styles for this fashion 
in hats 

Another popular shape of hat is worn more to the 
back of the head, exposing the forehead line Here 
it would be found suitable to dress the very front 
hair, w^hich is left uncovered, into a waved “bang'' 
or fringe Not the flat type of fringe, for this woifid 
show a gap between it and the hat bnm , obviously 
the “bang,” which is built up about half an inch 
high before it comes down over the forehead, would 
be far more suited, as it would then hide the bnm of 
the hat Another way of dealing with this kind of 
hat would be to dress the front hair quite flat and 
straight back to about three inches from the forehead 
line , this would be most suited to the woman with a 
low forehead line, as a fringe of any kind would only 
accentuate this and make the forehead seem even 
shallower 

There has been a tendency to return once again to 
the hat which comes down well to the front of the 
face and covenng about half or all of the ears, and 
here we see a return to hair styles which, instead of 
being dressed up at the sides of the face, have the 
hair brought down to fall on to, and m front of, the 
ears 

This roughly covers the mam types of hat which 
you wiE be called upon to consider, and it is an 
excellent guide on which to base the technique of 
hair styling You will find practically all other kinds 
of hats fall somewhere between these three main 
types, and for the more exotic shapes you will dress 
and place the hair as you think most smtable 

The Shape of the Head, and the Features 

Now we will deal with the vanous shapes and 
features of the heads which we will be called upon to 
attend to m the normal course of events Here the 
hairdresser will, more or less, fulfil the part of an 
optical illusionist. His will be the task of, apparently, 
altenng the shape of heads by his manipulation of 
the hair to give a more pleasing effect to the appear- 
ance of his chenlB. At this stage it will be appro- 
priate to stress the importance of a knowledge *of 
fetching and moddhng Sketching, of course, is the 
mmm mm^ m it requires only pencil and paper. 
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(See Section VII — Art as Applied to Hairdressing ; 
The student can make sketches of heads and «et 
about altering the fundamental shape b\ sketching 
m the hair where he thinks it most pleasing With 
modelling \ou get the third dimension and this, of 
course, is far more important, for here the student 



Fig 178 By Inserting Vertical Lines the 
Square t\kes on a Longer Shape 

can actually form the head and the features, giving 
them depth and character A cheap and easily 
acquired medium for modelhng is plasticine, or 
ordinary modelling clay, and students can practise 



Fig 179 Horizontal Lines make the same 
Square Appear Wider 


the efiect of lines placed at diUenut angles so that 
the} seem to alter the o\cra]l shape of the figure 
m which tha are contained We will take the 
ordinary square and '^ee what these lines do to it 
You will see that in the three figures tiie square 
seems to take on different shapes when the angle of 



Fig iSo Divgowl Linls give Breadth 
Boldness to the Sqlare 

the lines inside are varied In Fig 17S the shape 
seems to have been lengthened and narrowed and m 
Fig 179 It appears to be wider and shorter, whilst 
in Fig 180 breadth and boldness are suggested Yet 



Fig 1 81 Vertical Waves Reduce Width 
OF Wide Head 


forming vanous shapes of heads, noses, Ups and ears 
in many different styles, which will entail many of the 
vanous combinations he may meet in his hairdressing 
career All this will give him a strong familianty 
with the problems he will encounter m the salon, 

Let us consider the round head which seems to 
set so many people an awkward problem. Firstly it 
IS necessary to have the hair shaped finely; a light 
shape is required since this shape of head usually 
tends to heaviness, which is to be avoided at all 
costs 

In the diustrations {Figs. 178, 1:79, tSo) you will 


all three squares are of the same dimensions, although 
a glance at the three figures together gives the illusion 
of three difierent shapes 

This same illusion can be translated into hair 
styling when deahng with the squarish type of head, 
but here we use waves, with their crests as lines, to 
give the illusion we require You will see how the 
angle of the waves seems to alter the contour of the 
head. 

The drawing are all of the same head in each 
instance and the positional angles appear to make the 
shape a httle difeent m each ca^. In Fig. xSi the 
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\\a\es ha%e been set in an upnglit position which 
make the head appear to be longer and narrower 
These wa\es are €as\ to keep m place if the back of 
the head is shown to the client and it is explained 



Fig 182 Horizontal Waves Widen a 
Narrow Head 


that she combs the back hair in the manner in which 
it IS set 

In Fig 182 the same head had been set with the 
waves m a horizontal position and we cannot escape 
the fact that they make the head appear to be square, 
hea\7 and cumbersome But in Fig 183 the waves 
have been set at a more moderate slant which, 
although they discount the squareness of Fig 182, 



Fig 183 Angular Waves Embolden the 
Back of the Head 


utilize the “V” roll, which is a beautiful shape, and 
keep the crown hair swept well across the head, as 
shown m Fig 184 , or as shown in Fig 185, where 
the hair has been drawn w^ell in to the middle of the 




Fig 184 Another Treatment for the 
Back of the Head 



Fig 185 Added Emphasis for the 
Back 


give slightly more roundeduess than in Fig 181 back This is achieved by standing to the left of the 
So you see how we set about getting away from the head, the hair is combed slightly up towards you, 
heavy squareness and can vary the effect from time and then from the left of the head it is all brushed 
to time It isnT always necessary to create wav^ at up over the hand to form a long roll with its edge 
ficBcisely the same for the same dient who may mnnmg down the centre of the back, thus apparently 
deskearfightcban^cKsc^oniJly, you may vary the r^uemg the width 

of wave mjwlmm betwasn 40 and ^ d^^, You see the tehnique of the optical illusion 
as you may tfrmk itr whilst you fiaoe your curls to employed m yet another example of dealing with the 
M in witti title wititeut from the square in Figs. 186-187. These will afford the 

^ Itowin , student ample scope for creating his own d^gns on 

t of with a steuter Itead ^ to pap^ which, fete, may be applied to heads of hair. 

] ‘ ( 
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The front of a similar head b not quite the same, 
for the simple reason that there is far more \ anation 
m the features of a person than there is at the back 
of the head A head ma\ be round, fiat, square, long 



or oval, but with the features there is far more van- 
abihty m the individual shape of the nose, lips, ears 
and eyes, whilst expressions may 'vary e\en more. 
So we take the axiom that the most beautiful shape 
for the femmine face is the oval or egg shape We 
may say that with a square head the face may tend 
to be round and we are now going to transform the 
shape to the oval by manipulating the hair to create 



Fig 187 How the Square or Wide 
Head is Planned 


another illusion We will first see how this works 
out in ordmary Imed figures and then apply it to 
the face You see here a circle (Fig 188) , with 
additions to the circle (Fig 189) an oval appearance 
IS created It will be seen that the simptet way to 
convert the circle to the oval has been to add two 
other circles at the top of the mam one and draw a 
curved line surroundmg them, as shown. This adds 
width at the top of the circle with the illusionary 
angle r^ulting. When applying this theory to a 
face and hair we can easily build up the top of the 


head arifi reduce the 'ide-- b\ placim^ the hair in 
similar as in the Liied diagrams 

A> ue can the obvious iiintake ir dressing hair 
as in Tig B tint the liair {nrined into >mdll 



Tig iSb Im Perclci Circle roR 
Planning \ DrassiNG on v 
Rolnd Fvce 


curls which were placed close to the sides of the head 
and flat at the top , the ears w^ere covered and, all in 
all, the hair just followed the contour of the structure 
of the head But what an amazmg difference there 
IS when the same head is treated a little differently 
Firstly the hair has been drawn w^eil back from the 



Fig 189 Planning for a Round Face 


ears and brushed up mto the top formation of hair. 
This has immediately ‘‘lengthened'* the shape and 
created two halves, the upper of which contains aU 
the hair shown m the dressing By dressing the top 
hair My and spreadmg it out as shown we create 
the angle depicted in Fig, igx. Another obvious 
necessity here has been m the boldness which such a 
dressing require, for the whole idea is to detract 
from the width of the face and emphasize the height 
and width attained at the top of the head. This 
treatment of the hair for this of bead is at^olutdy 
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essential, but on a woman with a thm long face we 
come across quite the opposite example and pro\e 



Fig 190 Wrong Treatment for the 
Round Face 



Fig 191 CoREiCT Treatment for Round Face 
Shown by Adding Width to the Top, the 
Igwer Part of the Face Appears 
SUGHTLY HaRROWER 


should go Here again the hair is fairly short, of an 
average length of about six inches at the front, seven 



Fig 192 Added Width at the Sides 
OF Face Obviates Angular Chin 


at the crown, and tapered down to about four and a 
half inches at the nape, with the side hair between 
fi\"e and a half and six inches long We shall plan 
the dressing by diagrams for both back and front of 
the head m order to add fullness at the back, to 
offset the length of the head, and also to soften the 
effect of the long thm chin As can be seen in Figs 
192 and 193 the very opposite method has been 
employed to that which we used when deahng with 
the round face and square head It is shown, in Fig 
192, that the long pointed effect of the chin is best 
dealt with by fillmg out the sides of the face with 
curls to cover most of the ears and by dressing the 
top of the head fairly flat by the use of a long waved 
piece lying almost honzontally At the back of this 



Fig 193 Outline of Angular Face 


that what is iiec^ss^ for one is msuitable for head it will be seen, in Fig. 194, that to offset the 

length it has been necessary to employ the horizontal 
Bfere thm, is otter «xtmne: the cheat of line of waves, which fact is borne out by referring to 
tel with a irairiow tead and long the Figs, 195 and 196^ so that fullness and width are 
dii* Hfe mU see now tew to i^recth^ added. The whole of this type of dressing b 

ham Ite ter it to the appan^t which can so 
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easily be empliasi/ed if these important point- are the huh ford tad, the luiu ]a\\ bone and -harp nose 
oterlooked all seeir to - liter more from this meth jd 

Novt let us look at some profiles and see wliat uf st\hng In the other putnre rd the >dine head the 
effects we can achieve b\ placing the hair to ns nest tfiert softer and more bcconiiiu It noticeable 
ad\antage Taking first the woman with a longi-h that h\ dre-:^lng the 1 air ’hto large ^oft eurb at the 



Fig 194 The Horizontal W aves 
According to Plan 


nose and neck and we can best understand this 
problem w^hen we see the incorrect line compared to 
the correct In Fig 197 jou wiU see how these 
exaggerated features have become hardened by the 
seventy with which the hair has been drawn away 



Fig 195 Back of Fig 196 How Horizontal 
Angular Head Lines are Used in 

Planning 



Fig 197 Long Thin Fe\turE'> 
Emphasized by Drawing Hair 
Straight 01 f Face 



Fig 198 How the same Features are 
Softened by Abundant CuRiLS over 
• THE Forehead and Around the 
Ear 


from the hair Ene at the front and at the nape of the sides of the face, to emerge a little on to the ear, the 
neck Obviously, the opposite treatment was needed whole of the jaw line appears to be shortened, as do^ 
The style sketched in Fig. 197 shows a bare, the nose. By bringing a light curlmess over the fore* 
"scraped back” effect. The roil which goes all head line, it is found that the forehead is shortened 
around the head giv^ a severe hardness which and softenwi The whide ensemble is improvei 
exaggerates the prominent features. The long neck, tremendously, as shown la Fig. 

191 
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How the Parting Alters the Shape 

Partings, too, play a \er\ large part m the balancing 
of a m^me and it is amazing how much can be done 
h\ their correct placing A head can be made to look 
narrowei or wider according to the line of the parting , 


I ^ 1 

Fig 299 On \ Long Line a 
Cemral Duision gives 
Good B^.l\nc£ 

a pointed or rounded head can be relieved tremend- 
ousl} by its line and angle To give some ideas m this 
respect, the accompanymg sketches mil reveal just 
how much a parting does matter Too many people 
set the parting without any thought as to its suit- 
ability and proceed without another glance through 


I fl 1 

Fig 200 Two Lines of Equal 
Length — a Central Division 
Shortens the Apparent 
Length 

the mirror in front of the chent. The important 
thmg IS to study the head and to decide whether a 
parting is necessary or not The pompadour style 
of dressing seems to be unpopular with many 
dressers, or it may be that it has lapsed into the 
past Students should not lose sight of the fact that 


Fig 201 A Division a Little 
TO One Side Appears to Add 
TO THIS Length 

if they thmk the hair would suit a woman better 
without a parting then it is better to carry on 
accordingly and not commence to form a parting by 
habit. To prove a point m the interest of partings, 
an equal number of people seem to thmk that (a) a 
centre parting narrows the head, and (6) a centre 
parting widens the head^ Obviously they cannot 
both be right, or can they? Whan we look into the 
qu^tion we wOl see that there is no definite answer 
otiier than that it all depends on the shape of the 
fym and head, we could go farther and say th^e 
are m rute governing th^ things other 

than what eqparicnce teaches us. But, as we have 
mmf ire many ways of faces and 

foitow in optef to e&ct the changes we find 


into consideration many items such as shape of head 
and face, depth and width of the forehead and the 
nature of the front hair-line Sometimes we find the 
hair-lme at the front of the head is a nice clean one 
and there are no problems presented, but on others 



Fig 202 A Pronounced Peak 
needs the Parting well to 
THE Side 


we may find quite a jagged hne and, in such cases, 
the partmg must be placed where it will be most 
suited 

Here are some sketches explaming the points 
dealt with In Fig 199 we have a line divided exactly 
in two by a shorter line which represents a centre 
partmg, and it appears to reduce the overall length 
of it but retaming balance But m Fig 200, where 
we have a shorter line to work on, the same procedure 
tends to make it appear too short. And in Fig 201 
the base hne is precisely the same as in Fig 200, 
but with the parting made more to one side, the 
length of the base has the illusion of looking longer 
In aU three sketches the parting line is of the same 
length m each case 

Some women are blessed with a peak in the centre 
of the hairline — sometimes called a ** widow's peak"— 
and this can be shown to greater advantage by the 
parting Of course where this peak is very definite 



Fig 203 A Parting just off 
THE Central Peak gives 
Sharpness 


it needs no help from a parting, but where it may be 
less pronounced it can be helped quite a great deal 
by forming the parting quite close to it Fig 202 
shows the deep peak with the parting placed away 
from it, whilst Fig. 203 shows that with a less defined 
peak the parting is placed close to it to emphasize 
Its shape 

The angle of a partmg by its correct placmg can 
make a difference m the general shape of a head, 
and the sketches accompanymg show how this is 
achieved— 

Figs. 204 and 2^5 show a wide and a narrow head 
respectively, and the former shows that a partmg 
parallel with the centre of the head tends to 
narrow it, whereas with the narrower head a widening 
is adfieved by tenitig the partmg at a more 
itopugaufle. tet two imtanoes 
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the \ast amount of eflect that can be guen to a 
head mereh b} \ an mg the parting 

FIXATIVES REQUIRED 

Fi\ati\es are not necessarily meant to hold the 
hair m a cement-hke position, but to enable the hair 
to remain in position without looking too rigid, as 
when a more exotic coiffure has been dressed This is 



Fig 204 An Ordinary Parting 
ON A Narrow^ Head 


to tln^ treatment , n Upe- an in a ininonu , but 
the\ do ha\c to be dealt witn Sn^-h hair h usually 
of a Lne textire ar^l n man\ rases it ha . :?ome 
of Its rcsi'^tance bv tl c u\ir-ii-,e uf tru wrong pe of 
shampoo This i^ icalh de|lorab]e, but one comes 
aerosN these fnmi time to time and, althfuigh the 
condition may become impro\ed b\ subsequent 
treatments \ou are a-ked tJ do a ^picial dressing 



Fig 205 V SLOPING P\ktino \ppears 

TO WlDLN \ N\PR 0 W’^ Hl\D 


explained to dispense with the idea that hair has 
to be glued hard to maintain its shape 

Usually the request is made by a chent who wishes 
for a more ambitious hair sttde for a special occasion 
and does not want it to collapse at a critical moment 
Some hairdressers are in the habit of soaking the 
hair with a \ery thick setting lotion when such a 
request is made, but such a procedure requires 
perhaps double the amount of drying time and does 
not always fulfill the requirement Reference to the 
''exotic” coiffure is a qualification because, except 
for the more usual type of short hair styles where 
the hair has been properly tapered, the hair will 
remain m its position for a considerable time. By 
that it isn’t meant to infer that no single hair wdl 
budge from its original placing, rather it is meant to 
explain that such curly styles will enable the wearer 
to comb her hair back into its shape between visits 
to the hairdresser In this respect the general shape 
IS mamtamed When dealing with a specific coiffure to 
be worn at a fancy dress ball, for instance, the matter 
IS a little different and the finest way to go about this 
IS to set the hair with an ordinary setting lotion — 
which may be thickened a little accordmg to the 
texture— and setting with extra care. After dry- 
ing and removing the pms the dressing out is 
proceeded with, and the movements back-combed 
and bnlliantmed until the entire shape has been 
modelled Then, when the effect is such as is 
required, a good lacquer lightly sprayed over aH the 
ham and allowed to dry hard for two or three imnutes 
will suffice 

There are heads of hair which do not always respond 


whilst the hair is still m its weakened state Such 
hair responds \er} w^ell, usually by emplojing a rmse 
made up bv addmg not more than three or four 
drops of ’880 ammonia to one pint of warm water 
This IS apphed over the basm and is left in the hair 
A little IS left m the container and is to be used as a 
setting lotion, or prior to the application of any 
special setting lotion you may wish to use. Tlus is 
sufficient by itself on most occasions and it does no 
harm to the hair Students are warned not to prepare 
this lotion in too strong a form, as it could set up an 
untation to the scalp without lending any extra 
hardness to the hair. 

Bnlhantmes vary considerably, far more than 
may be assumed, and one may be under the impression 
that the heavier they are the better they hold This 
fallacy may be exposed immediately by the fact 
that a %^ery heavy bnlliantme may result m the hair 
becoming stnngy and dividing itself during the 
ensumg hours— which would rob the coiffure of much 
of its attraction As an excellent guide you may take 
it that the finer the hair the hghter the bnlliantine 
required, whilst the heaviei textures can correspond- 
mgly take a heavier bnlliantme 

There are many makes of pomade that effect a 
beautiful sheen and impart a lovely gloss to the hair 
without making it too greasy or sticky. These vary 
m their application and whichever you may favour 
you will find that you can apply it according to the 
type of hair with which you are deaiu^ The best 
method of appHcation is to apply the pomade to the 
hands, mb them bnskly together and then take a 
brush— a fairly soft one is preferable— and mb the 
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brush on to both hands in turn and then apply to the 
hair The amount of pomade used in each case will 
depend on the character of the hair which you are 
dressing 

One point to be explained about setting lotions is 
that the gummy and sticky types are to be avoided 
as much as possible because they tend to clog the 


hair and when dry the sheen is lost Some manu- 
facturers, however, claim that their product will 
leave the hair glossy and free from any powdery 
effects, these may be experimented with and a 
favourable one adopted But for the vast majority 
of heads it will be found that a fairly weak spirit 
lotion will prove to be sufficient 




CURLS IN MODERN HAIRDRESSING 


It has been said that the most beautiful shape in 
all forms of art is the curve Curves may take on 
many varied forms and sizes to give shape to the 
picture or design in the mind of the artist or Crafts- 
man It has also been said that all lines are part of 
circles of various sizes, m fact some people have 
endeavoured to prove that there is no such thmg as 
a ‘"straight line,’* which point I am not prepared to 
argue here We are more concerned with the curve 
and its origin in the circle In relation to hairdressmg 
the “circle” is the “curl” and from it we manipulate 
the “curves ” to form waves ^ 

To illustrate this fact it can very easily be proved 
that all waves, m naturally wavy hair, are formed 
from curls * If you take a head of naturally wavy 
hair, wet it, and push it forward you will find that the 
waves will form immediately of their own accord 
Now if you take up a strand of hair from one of these 
waves you will find that you can replace the “bends” 
of the wave to form a large round curl with a circum- 
ference the same width as the wave You may very 
easily imagine, then, all the hair formmg into large 
curls which would be the foundation of the waves 
This fact IS more easily proved by the tighter wave 
found m some hair It should be noted, too, that 
a young child with short wavy hair (on its bemg 
washed and m its wet form) would prove to be a far 
better subject of research Here you would find the 
wave re-forming to curls merely by hftmg up a strand 
and giving it a quick twist with the finger and thumb 
This may well prove that the hair is naturally curly 
rather than TOwy! 

Going back into the more distant past m the 
technique of hairdressing we find some very mterestmg 
facts which support this theory In museums I have 
seen examples of heads showing the methods of 
curling used by the ancient Egyptian women They 
roHed their wet hair on to rods, or curlers, and after 
a suitable lapse of time the ro^ were removed and 
the hair combed down with the resultmg waves m all 
thm si^ndour* This cm quite easily be recognized 
m a method of cuiiing u^d by women aU over the 
w^id m every age. And comiwatively recently we 
imye the used by the introduotimi of the 

adMtaTOi with hot’ imns— which was 


waving Even earlier was the papillote method of 
curling This was a very tedious technique, the 
hairdresser formed the hair into a curl and placed 
around it a triangular piece of paper which was then 
pressed firmly between the round flat ends of a hot 
iron and held until the curl “took ” The paper was 
removed when cooled and the curl was thus formed 
In their endeavour to reproduce “waves” the old 
masters employed a method of curling as the founda- 
tion ^ In modern times the technique of permanent 
waving conclusively proves this theory, for in reality 
the techniques employed — ^no matter how they may 
differ from each other — ^produce a permanent curl 
which, as we have seen, is then set into waves 

Waves from Curls 

Having come so far, we now reach a more interesting 
stage in the study of waves-from-curls As m the 
case of wavy hair being re-formed into curls whilst 
wet, it will be found, on taking the matter further, 
that the curls will run in rotation Let us imagine 
we have such a head in front of us now and we have 
wetted it and made a partmg m the appropriate 
position We push the top portion of hair into wave 
at the front of the head This will form a beautiful, 
well-rounded shape Careful examination of the 
length will show that traces of the wavy roundness 
continue to the ends of the hair The strand is not 
unhke a metal spring which, though pulled out, 
coils round in its entire length — and so it is with 
naturally curled hair. 

Reverse Curling 

To prove our pomt, with the aid of a pm, or tail 
comb, go to the very front of the hair line and gently 
lift up one small strand of hair so as not to disturb 
the remainder of the waved piece Taking it care- 
fully between the fingers we find that the hair is 
pliable and has a certain amount of “bend” in it 
Now hold the hair at its tip and you will find that it 
will re-form into a curl merely by replacing each bend 
mto an easily formed rmg, right back to the root 
Now fix this in position with a hairpm and continue 
along to the end of the wave near the front hair toe. 

You Will find that all these curls rotate in the same 


owtwl mm wmm mi was 






directioa, Mtocb may be dockvnse or anti-dbcfcwfe4 
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Now take a similar portion inimediateH behind tins 
row and repeat the procedure, this time \ou will 
find that the direction of the curls is m re\erse to 
those of the pieceding row Canting on to a depth 
of two and a half to thiee inches ton will discotei 
that the whole wa\e is formed b\ these turl^ which 
run m reterse directions Thi- procedure is termed 
Reverse Curling” and we will find how useful it 


portiun uf hair on a malleabk k or l^etter still, 
on a hte mcirki It alwat - !)elt€r to pracibe un a 
h\t‘ rroael wiien poa-iLk but in tl e Ld-e nf a beginner 
it ma\ be wiser to ibe tsie imaniTiate kind hr oDtiou> 
reasons ’ 

There are man\ ditKreni methods uf forming a 
curl and it realh dot^n’t matter which \hii ailopt as 
long as the re'^ultant airl is of tlie proper shape" 



Fig 206 A Correct Clri co’^ es olx into 
AN E\EV Wul with AlCLL'i Roi)NDEI> 
Ends 



Fig 207 \n Incorrect Curl comes into vn 
Lneven Wwe with Frizzy Points \t 
End 


can be to reproduce natural looking wa\es into 
naturally straight hair 

Ha\ung seen the part played by curls it is important 
to know just what is meant by correct curling 
During the expenment of replacing wa\ed strands 
of hair into their individual curls you will have 
noticed that each and everv curl was perfectly round 
and flat Many people ha\e been under the delusion 
that for a curl to be durable it must be screwed up as 
tightly as possible from the tips to the root. This 
may sound feasible, but m the case of the natural curl 
>ou will have noted how clean and flat the curl 
appears , its durability is mamtamed by its perfect 
roundness and this is apparent by the amount of 
spnng in such a curl 

One cardinal rule is that a curl of hair should be as 
round at the tips as it is at the root, there you have 
the principle of the coiled spnng , by this I mean the 
buffer t5rpe of spring and not the clock spnng which 
IS of the flat spiral variety Keeping in mmd these 
two types of spnng you can imagine that the buffer 
type of sprmg would stretch out as far as possible 
with its tips as round as its base , in the other kind 
you would find on stretching out that the coils would 
become gradually smaller in circumference until the 
very tip is reached Now that, as near as possible, 
IS the difference between the correct and mcorrect 
type of curl required for modern dressings embracing 
short hair. The accompanying sketches show precisely 
how this works out in practice You will see how 
nicely the correct curl lends itself to breaking mto 
waves and how the incorrect curl merely finishes up 
m a imz, as m Figs 306 and 207 

The student should be acquainted with this theory 
and prove it by making experimental curls on a 
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Some people take the stnp of hair — the foundation, 
or base, of winch should be of an area not larger 
than the circumference of the finished curl — ^and 
merel}^ roll it up until the root is reached and wnth an 
extra twist secure with hair pms. The writer prefers 
to form the base of the curl first and then finish up 
with the tips ]ust on the inside of the alreadv formed 
“nng” of hair , others prefer to wind the hair nbbon- 
fashion around the index finger and, on finishing the 
strand, it is placed on to the rout and pinned These 
are suggestions for you to try out, but alwa\s work 
as though the piece of hair \ ou are curling is a piece 
of nbbon ^ Keeping this m mind you are less likely 



Fig 209 First Method 

The second movement, showing progress of curl round 
the fore finger 


to twist the hair, which is the cause of so many untidy 
dressings These hints will be appreciated when one 
considers that the basis of mexiem hair styling is 
curUng 

Depicted here are three popular methods of forming 
curls and the student is advised to try each of them 
until profiaency is attained You may find it advan- 
tageous to employ aB three, perhaps on different parts 
of the head The third method may be employed at 
the nape of the neck vdiere you wish to acquire a 
tighter curl for the more fluffy kind of back dressing. 
Obvioudy it should not be used when a nicely rounded 
roll is required 1 Parhaps the best advke would be 
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to adopt the method most suited to tour particular 
hands and fingers* which would be that which 30U 
can perform most easily and speedilt But above all 
the shape of the curl is of the utmost importance ’ 
The ne\t important matter is the method of 




Fig 210 First 
Method 


Fig 211 First 
^Method 


Hair coirpk tel j 
round ^ortfmgf r 


Final placement of curl 
pnor to placmg the hair 
pins 


securing the curled hair with pms Many people 
form a perfectly good curl and on dressing out have 
found a buckle or mark in the hair, much to their 



Fig 212 
Second Method 

Index finger held at root 
of hair, which is then 
placed nbbon-wise round 
miger until all hair is 
curled 



Fig 213 

Second Method 

Final curl m place 
ready for pms 


disappointment The fault is usually traced to 
incorrect methods of pinnmg Many students fall 
into a wrong habit m this and need to adjust their 
methods As far as possible always avoid crossmg 



Fig 2I4» Third Method 

Hair is held up at tip and end, formed mto curl, is coiled 
down to root Hold by fingers of both hands 


curls may become distorted when the net is placed 
around the head 

One other point about pins, and that is that they 
should be placed directly through the hair, by this 
I mean that you should not twist the pin on pushing 
it through Many hairdressers place the pm in a curl 
as though they were securing a plait in position by a 




Fig 216 Reversed Cures 
Combed into Waves 


the pins. Many people think this way 1$ more secure 
but It 1$ also the cause of buckling, especially when 
working on fine or bleach^ hair, 

Ahmys andeavour to keep your pins parallel and 
pcintu^ along mto the previous curl, and at the same 
Hm pi:^ pm wdi home to the rounded end* 
TWfe w® secwg the fiatne^ which is m ^ential If 
^ y«ir iii® baM in the to 
a ipowt ap^ feom wbMi pier 

I i 

j ^ . 3 

f , i 5 ( ' I 


skewenng movement , this is another habit which it is 
best to eradicate m the interests of correct curling 
Fig. 215 shows how the alternate rows of dockwise 
and anti-clockwise curls are arranged There is a 
parting on the right side of the head, and the three 
rows of carls are placed m the position wh®e the 
wave IS to be fonned. First of these rows runs m a 
clockwise dircctkai, and in the second row the curls 
are aatiKfockwfee , in the third row the curls follow 
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a similar formation to those m the front ro\^ \\ hen 
the hair is dried \ou will find that by standing behind 
the model >ou will be able to take the whole of this 
section and, by brushmg it o\er \our hand, it will 
form itself into \\a\ es It may be necessary to repeat 



Fio 217 Reversed Curls \t 
Side of Head 


the brushing a few times before the wave is produced 
in a nice clean rounded shape You will expenence 
a great deal of satisfaction m this and will no doubt 
feel that there are great possibilities here for creative 
artistry Fig 216 shows this waved piece slightly 



Fig 218 Reversed Curls 
Pressed into Deep Waves 
WITH Curled Ends 


exaggerated to convince you that after such curling 
you may place your wave practically where you wish. 
As for side pieces the procedure is very similar, 
only m this case the hair must be worked, or pushed, 
mto the direction m which you wish to place the wave, 
as at the top of the head* Fig, 217 shows how the curls 
are placed and it will be advantageous to note the 


angle at which they lip Ihey run parallel almost to 
the front hair-lme 1 his ib not a lived rule to follow , 
for the arrangement may \ary according to the 
sttles vou wish to create, but m this evample 
they do run parallel Ihe beautt of this method of 
producing w^ates is seen m Fig JiS, winch shows 
the abundant mo\ement in the ^ide wa\e 
Owmg to the different angles of working it would 
perhaps be helpful to explain the dressing at the sides 
of the head Remember that when dealing with the 



Fig 219 Reversed Curls at 
Right Side 


top of the head it is more comfortable to stand up 
straight with the hair m front of you and m your hand 
With the side piece, however, it may not appear 
to be so straightforward a matter. So to dress the 
side, as shown m Fig. 218, take your brush and comb 
and go nght through the section of hair containing 
the reversed curls, stand slightly to the back of the 
model and work your brush and comb toward you 
Don’t be afraid of spoiling your curls, because if they 
have been formed correctly you need have no fear 
at all. The better the curls are formed the more 
easily will the wave be formed. By the time you have 
your wave roughly formed, brush the section over 
your hand and repeat the smoothmg and brushing 
as necessary; you will be well rewarded with a 
beautifully shaped wave quite as deep as those 
formed by the more orthodox methods. 

Figs 219 and 220 show the curling and dressing of 
the nght side executed by the same technique. 

Now for an exercise m the technique of reverse 
curlmg" here is a stmightforward style to copy. 
As m Fig. 221, part the hair at the nght side and dmde 
the top portion on which you are going to form the 
large, front wave. Now form a crest, as shown, and 
on it place four anti-dockwise curk, pin the cmt to 
keep It ffrm when the net k fdami on the Imd. 
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Behind thte first ruu of ciirL place another row of 
curls n a clockwise motion 
Fig 222 shows the left side and here again there is 
a crest on winch are placed four or fi\e clockwise 
curls backed up another row m opposite, that is 



Fig 220 Reversed Curls 
Dressed 


anti-clockwise, direction In Fig 223 the right side 
of the head is set to correspond with the left, see 
that your spacing is equal on both sides, otherwise 



Fio, zn Curls m Eeversbd 
D iRicnoH for the Feohx Pli 


number of curls will vary between four and six in 
each row to get the correct balance It doesn’t 
matter a great deal so long as each curl is correctly 
formed 

Ha\ing completed the placing of the curls for the 
top and sides of the head we now deal with the back 
All the back haii is combed downwards and well over 



Fig 222 The Left Side in Pli, 
Showing Reversed Movements 
OF Curls 


to the left of the head, keeping the hair clean and fiat 
At a point about level with the top of the left ear 
stnke out a half wave or crest and continue it down to 



Fig 225 Right Side of Pli 


fm wil hav© an unWanced dressmg. On this right well below the bend of the head and level with the 
rfde d imd ytm crest wii be foUowed by anti- low©r portion of the nght ear. This should be an 
cnrte, backed by a row of clockwise curls, excdknt guide for the shaping of the back crest, 
wteh wIi cpiespcHid perfectly. Check to see that along whiSb you now place a row of anti^dockwise 

$m equal and that the owls; the cr^t should then be pinned down to 
aoe^taate the ridge. Now proceed to curl all the 
^ and thktos^ of hair at thfe left side of the teck into clock- 

^ light andweHon to the haw 
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line W hen all this is completed deal with the remain- 
ing hair at the right side and curl them all in anti- 
clock\Mse motion, keeping them tight and close to 
the hair hne (Fig 224) 

Before placing the net on the head make sure that 



Fig 224 Back View of Pli, 
Showing Position of Parting, 
AND THE Placing of Curls 


all the curls at the nape of the neck are tight and m 
position This matter must be stressed, because if it 
IS overlooked and the curls are distorted before the 
net IS placed in position, it will not be possible to 



Fig 225 The Front of the Head 
Pressed into Close-fitting Waves 


reali\ practical, and a further jiuint 1- that b\ sm 
doing \ou ma} interest \our client m puiiha^ing a 
new hairbru^i to u>e at home 
Deal with the top of the head fii^t and gather the 
top piece of hair into }nur hand and thorough!} 



brush it to form the wave When you are satisfied 
that the shape is what is required, place pms along the 
crests whilst dressing the remammg hair Fig 225 
indicates the placing of the wave so formed The 



Fig 227 The Left Side 
Similarly Dressed 


correct the error after the hair is dry-— except, 
perhaps, by using the Marcel irons. 

Now for the dressing For this technique you wiE 
always find a good hairbrush useful * Each and every 
section of the hair has to be weE brushed to get the 
curls to merge together into waves as and where you 
wyi to place them. Quite apart from that you will 
more ea^y convmce your (Mnts that your setting is 


sides are dealt with next , once again take the brush 
and deal with the side as at the top, observing the 
same principles. Agam place pms to emphasize 
orests and see that both sito are balanced as to wt 
and depth of wave. Figs. 226 and 227 show how 
mcdy these waves fit the head. 

The back hair is wdl comb^, lightly across from 
the right toward the left side, and the curls are com W 
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and brushed to gi\£ the full, liveh, effect shown m 
Fig 22$ \ ou will agree that the ensemble is attrac- 
ti\e and \et simple m eitect This dressing should 
be siifhcient to pro\e that Reverse Curling enables 
not only the creation of new sh les but also of reall} 
practical dressings 

To finish oft apply a little bnlliantine to the hair, 
remo\e all the pins and replace the wa\es It ma> be 
necessary to back-comb m some places This should 
be done only where really essential If back-combing 



Fig 228 The Back View, Show^g 
Position of Waves Relaxed to the 
Curls at the Nape 

is necessary, take the strand and divide it into three 
or four sections each of which should be back-combed 
lightly from root to tip. The whole strand is then 
smoothed over the hand and replaced This is a 
simple example, but one that you wnll agree will be 
suited to a good many chents when slight vanations 
may be needed. 

Back-combing— Some Observations 
As the growth and development of the fashion for 
the curlM foundation setting has now made it 
universal m hmrdressmg it has brought along with 
it the need for Imck-combing, When dr^sing out a 
head of hair in which the ph has consisted of very 
many curls, it is nec^sary to back-comb m order 
that the curls should merge into one piece, according 
to the design m the mmd of the Craftsman To go 
back a Mtle to the early thirties, the predominant 
stytes waved mffmm which vaned according to 
tte nmm; the fashionaUe contour then was for a 
itt dicMUg lAkh fitted ck^y to hmd. Some- 
(fees iJte hair ms drroed om m feddud the ears, 
ittdat wbtew fte5ew»a ferend f or ear to 
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it was to occupy, dried and then combed out, a little 
bnlliantine put on, with a final light combing through 
The whole dressing was finished by a final pat to the 
back of the head with the two hands No back- 
combing was necessary or applied Very few hair- 
dressers did more than merely touch the hair betw^een 
the crests with the comb, whilst some chents objected 
to the hair being touched at all after it was dried 
It was only the artists m competitions who dared to 
back-comb their model’s hair, and this was the 
pointer of things to come 

But now it would seem impossible to imagine a 
client demanding that her hair be left m the original 
pit without being combed and dressed We have 
learnt by now that the ph is only the foundation of 
the setting, and that it isn’t complete until the whole 
has been well and truly brushed and combed But 
hair fashions have now taken on the importance of a 
definite feature of the head and part of the wearers’ 
personality And so we have found that to get extra 
depth or fullness to a movement m the dressing it is 
necessary to back-comb This has been a pitfall for 
many who do not understand the process or the 
reason of it 

Back-combmg adds substance to a movement m 
the dressmg without the necessary use of false hair 
or paddmg But this definition needs amplification, 
smce back-combing also enables the hairdresser to 
achieve a smoother finish to the dressing Back- 
combmg IS intended to assist the hairdresser to add 
shape and substance whilst maintaining lightness and 
a smooth finish It has no other purpose The more 
usual type of dressmg needs very little back-combmg, 
smce it is not required to be exotic, and the client will 
wish to comb it herself without any tugging and 
tangling 

Back-combmg will assist smooth dressmg out only 
when it isn’t overdone If the back-combmg has 
been earned out to excess the control will be lost and 
the chent will find it difficult to comb her hair, the 
consequent pulhng will drag out the and spoil 
It beyond repair 

It is always better, when back-combmg is necessary, 
to dmde the strand into several sections and back- 
comb each lightly rather than to back-comb heavily 
the one larger strand In this way complete control 
is maintained over the hair as the dressing is shaped, 
and the chent can very easily comb it through without 
any hard pulling, consequently the mffure isn’t 
ruined. But it is essaitii that the hair be well 
tapared, so as to enable the shorter pieces to be kept 
within the confine of the longer ones. These must 
down with the comb by a single movement 
and the cemsequrot bmdtog accomplMied- The 
^etoh (Pig. wdl dmw how the 
Itek to wi toe are 
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down toward the root Of course, this is onh an. 
example for guidance and will have to be \aried 
according to the hair and the stj le being created , in 
this case an upstanding movement 

The strand is shown in three sections, and the hea\ v 
round shapes indicate the places where the comb 
enters the strand to be pushed down toward the 
roots \\ hene\ er possible , heavy back-combing should 
be near the roots and become graduallv lighter as 
the points of the hair are reached The wearer can 
then commence to comb her hair at the ends and 
with three or four strokes, remove the back-combing, 
by which time it will be no longer required, as the 
tightness of the curl will ha\e slackened slightlj and 
the shape will hold without it 

With the shorter and curl} hair styles back- 
combing is hardlj necessar} , but m the more sophisti- 
cated dressings, especially the exotic t5pe, more back- 
combing IS required, but there is still no need to 
overdo it Working on hair six or seven inches in 
length the ph should be formed with fairly large 
curls If they are too small a large, smooth, dressmg 
IS practically impossible The curls should have more 
hair in them than would be the case with longer hair, 
and they should be large enough for the thumb to 
be placed easily m them This will produce a t3^pe of 
curl that wdl lend itself more readily to the higher 
dressed mffure$, and need but little back-combing m 
consequence 

Students must not run away with the idea that the 
more you back-comb the higher the hair will stand 
This may be true, but it would not work out when 
applied to achievmg mo\ement m the hair Back- 
combmg should be subject to the dressmg and not 
the dressmg subject to the back-combmg^ When 
the higher dressing is wanted it is only necessarx^ to 
divide the portion into four, or even five, sections 
and back-comb each one as in the sketches, after 
which the outer covenng of hair is smoothed over 
with bnlliantme applied by a brush, or spray, and 
then hghtly smoothed up until a shiny finish is 
obtained Continue this nght to the tips of the hair, 
taking care not to brush or comb so heavily as to 
take out the back-combing, and complete the move- 
ment* When the back-combmg is placed correctly 
and the proper angle is achieved, a very light spray 
of lacquer will maintain the shmy smooth finish, and 
then another portion of the dressmg can be dealt 
with This may not be accepted as a hard and fast 
rule, you may prefer to complete the whole of the 


Ci^i^ure before apphincj k‘''quer , it is purtK personal 
and depends on \our own preference (Fig a'?,0) 

To etfect sleek mu\ement at the back of tlie head, 
less back-( ombing is required because here the hair 



Fig 221J \ lEW or Hvm 

SlCllONED INTO ThRLF bHOW ING 

Wfiepe the B\ck combing is 
Done 

follow's more closely the Ime of the head and should 
not stand awa> so much as at the front Where a 
thick roll IS required and \ou wish to back-comb, 
follow the same pnnciple as before, but it should be 



Fig 230 Front View Showing 
THE High Upstanding Move- 
ment Completed 


necessary only to divide the strands into two sections 
and hghtly back-comb each Then smooth over the 
outer layer of hair, brilhantine and lacquer* 

The sides of the head must be dealt with according 
to the thickness of the hair and precisely where the 
boldness is wanted If the face 1$ a narrow one and 
you wish to emphasize width down the whole of the 
side portion, then back-comb by pushing the half- 
length hair well down to the root* from below the 
temple and immediately m front of the top part of 
the ear, and so secure the shape required* 


HAIR STYLING FOR THE JUNIOR MISS 

There has been so much written, and done, about pass through an awkward, or gawky, stage when, 
styling hair for women tlmt it is time some attention tiy as they may, there is a dumsim« in whatevra: 
was paid to the adolescent girh Young girls sem to they do. This is a bnef stage and it issocm pasKsd: 
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but we are concerned that the} ma\ look a little 
more at ease by dressing then hair in appropriate 
stales, This IS a part of our business that has been 
neglected far too long The attitude has been, that 
such work is beneath the dignity of the hairdresser 
or that It isnt worth the time spent on it For 
several reasons this side of the business is important 
firsth, the }oung ladies are daughters of people who 
may already be >our clients, and also they may have 
other friends of about the same age , another excellent 
reason is that you ha\e an opportunity of cultuatmg 
these young clients and educating them m the manner 
m which their hair should be dressed and cared for 


position Holding the pm, with the tips of the hair 
enclosed, m the thumb and finger of one hand you 
gi\e a turn with the other hand rolling, the hair 
upwards and aw^ay from you — m the opposite direc- 
tion from a croquignole wind When the tips of the 
hair ha\e been secured thus you now hold the pm 
with both hands and proceed to roll the hair up to 
the scalp and secure with a few pms placed so that 
their prongs pass o\er and under the rolled hair but 
gomg straight up with the head, or approximately 
at right angles to the rolled hair Treat the remainder 
of this hair in similar manner and you will have the 
entire area very tightly curled when you dress out 


You will have the opportunity , too, of acquamtmg 
them with your technique of shaping and setting, 
whilst they are at the most impressionable age — 
when they are freer m forming confidences in those 
who are helping them to '*grow^ up like ladies '' You 
will be able to give your ad\ice about usmg the 
correct shampoo By takmg an interest in these 
young people you are grooming them as future 
clients w^hose patronage you will perhaps hold for 
very many years But you may find that the hair 
has been cut at school perhaps by some unskilled 
person and the ends are clubbed and uneven An- 
other snag you will find, in many cases, is that at the 
nape of the neck the hair will have been shaved or 
clipped off close to the scalp so that you are faced 
with a fnnge of back hair about one inch or so m 
length This is an example of the ill use of clippers, 
where they have been worked up into the back hair 
to get a '‘nice clean*’ effect, with the result that the 
shape of the back of the head has been spoiled and 
there is an everlasting fringe to cope with It will be 
far better to explain this to the young lady, or her 
mother, who may accompany her on her first visit, 
and point out that if she allows it to grow you can 
eventually permanently curl it with ail the advantages 
of the smarter head and freedom from the ugly and 
troubl^ome "ends** m the neck This actually is 
the only way of eradicating this fault and must be 
pointed out, as contmuous clipping will only make 
matters worse and far more difficult to overcome 
later. 


It will be noted in the sketches of the ph how this 
short hair is dealt with 

You will be amazed at the tightness achieved on 
this hair of only about an inch m length and will 
perhaps decide to adapt the method for older clients 
who come to you wuth the same trouble The whole 
business of the clipped neck is one that is a slur on 
the Craft m general For some unknown reason 
hairdressers will clip well up into the hair, if clippers 
were used far less m the ladies’ salon there would be 
far prettier heads around than there are Of course 
some wispy hair will grow well down in the neck, 
but this can be kept short with the scissors and the 
problem will eventually cease to bother us 

The styles shown here, designed for the "Junior 
Miss/* have certain characteristics in common They 
each tend to soften the line of the head and face, with 
a minimum amount of movement This is contrary 
m pnnciple to coiffures for the more sophisticated 
woman, but it is deplorable to see an obviously young 
girl emerge from the hairdressers with lots of waves 
and curls all around the head as though imparted by 
a machine, this kind of “hair do” will have the 
opposite effect from what we desire 

The style depicted here is fairly typical of what is 
suitable to most young ladies of the “years between ** 
You will note that ample use is made of large waves 
and curls and that the back hair is simply waved 
with an abundance of light curls Although the 
“teen age** styles are less vaned than those for the 
adult they must still be dressed to smt the wearer, 


Having secured hex confidence the next step is to 
curl this fringe— when this stage of the setting is 
reached— m a profmional manner. This is stressed 
bwuse it will do much harm if curlers or hmds are 
it wifl itoit the seed of “home hairdressing** 
M yw are sm these It is far better fri 
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and it IS just as important to suit the general appear- 
ance of these young ladies as it is to suit their mothers 
and aunts This particular style is more suitable for 
the shorter girl, as the dressing at the hack is light and 
soft and shows a dear portion of the neck, whilst the 
top front has a fairly h^h upstanding curl at each 
side; with the sides diawn slightly hack this gives 
ti© frapr^on dE h^ht which, of course, would be 
ahsdnteiy wic»g fOT a tafl giri. We will see presently 
Ikw these stjto vary Jk® the taQw 
JJew, to jioeeed with Jiie desaiplaoa of 
mA ,df oowese, -Bw 






PLATE I 

A Permanent Wave by the Macdonald System 


(B6I44) 
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must be well shaped and free from an}' clubbed ends 
This IS vitall} important, because we should endea\ our 
to demonstrate to the young client that she can 
brush her hair without fear of harming the hair style 



Give her the confidence to do so and teach her to 
brush her hair with as much senousness as when 
brushmg her teeth 

Setting the Teen Age Style 
Commence with the hair wetted through with a 
suitable settmg agent and make a parting on the 



Fig 232 Side Back View, 
Showing Treatment of Short 
Ends in Pli 


leit side of the head , this may be formed at the nght 
if necessary and strike out the deep wave shown m 
Fig 231, seeing that it is well rounded and firm, with 
the crests neat and even Now form aU the ends so 
that they foUow the waved movement and so help 


to shape that large curl imniediatcdy follot^iiig this 
Place a crest on the nght side of the head as shown 
in the same figure, and on this place the three curls in 
anti-clockwise direction a» shown aho m Fig 232 



Fig 233 Showing Straight 
Short Ends — a Result from 
Promiscuous Use of Clippers 


Check on the movement at this stage by seemg that 
the large wave is correctly placed, so that it slopes 
shghtly towards the nght eyebrow, and the three 
curls are so placed that the top one is really larger 
than the two in line beneath it 

Comb all the hair back at the left side and form 
the crest as shown m Fig 233 with three fairly large 
clockwise curls placed close to it. Comb the hair 
down immediately behmd this and proceed to form 
the curls as shown m the illustration until you reach 
a point just behind the ear Place a few pins along 
the crests at both sides to keep them all compact. 
Before turning to the back of the head make a 
final check of the front to assure yourself as to the 
balance 

Comb all the back hair down just slightly toward 
the side— -in the case of a left side parting you would 
comb toward the nght— and form the waves so that 
they are not too close together and so that the lowest 
moves to the nght. Then place the curls to fit in with 



Fig 234 How the Straight Clubbed 
Ends Are Curled Round a Hair-pin 
and held in Place by Vertically 
Placed Pins 

the shape, and then you are ready to deal with the 
offending '‘fringe’* at the nape of the nedc. This is 
dealt with as mentioned earlier, but it must be str^ed 
that this hair is securdy placed mto its pcmton 
as in Fig 234 before the net is placed over the hair. 
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When the hair is dry and all the pins are removed 
take jour brush and comb and go well through the 
hair This will demonstrate to the joung lady that 
she need not be afraid of doing this herself You 



Fig 235 Front View of 
Dressed Head 


re-dress the front, bringing out the fullness of the curls 
with the accent on the large one at the front Before 
deahng with the back hair you may place pins or 
combs into the sides just behind the crests so that the 
curls will remain close to the head as in Figs 235 and 
236 Brush and comb the back hair, replacing the 



Fig 237 Back View of Dressed Head 
WITH ALL ENDS AT NaPE CURLED 


will thus convince her of the practicability of the 
dressing Now go to the front of the head and push 
the top wave into position and dress the adjoinmg 



l ftel - 


Fig 236 Side View of Head 
AfTSE BebSSIMG 

t It ateidi « fee Tim 
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waves as shown m Fig 237 Dress the top row of 
curls so that they are well rounded with the lower 
ones shghtly more careless lookmg but, of course, 
maintainmg the shape of the head This means that 
you do not leave the back hair lookmg unwieldy 
You will now see just how tight that “fringe” of 
hair has been curled. Bemg so short it is hidden by 
the fullness of the larger curls above Although 
these tmy tight curls will eventually drop they will 
still remam covered when the longer falls over them 
This IS a delightful style, bemg curly, wavy and 
youthful 

Another Style for the Junior Miss 
(Style 2) 

When deahng with a young lady with a rather 
long neck, narrow face or long chm it will be necessary 
to dress the hair flat on the top so as to give a broaden- 
mg effect to the head, a fairly low side partmg will 
be required to stress this pomt The next require- 
ment wdl be to bnng the hair well round to the face 
so that a squarish outlme is formed, with thfc ears 
covered and the back hair dressed full and low so 
that it B noticed when seen frcwn front face. This 
gives yon an idea of the whole aisemble and you can 
vmaUse the shape most fitting to such a person 
Tlte stepis.to ^pace and place the hair to fit m 
wife jjan of acfew, EecaJfiti^.a peyioiB state- 
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idea for these people of '‘teen age/' so that the 
coiffure will not look too sophisticated We must 
remember that the object is to get an effect suitable 
to the face and general appearance There should 
be a minimum of motement and fussiness, which 
would rob the design of its usefulness Further, one 



Fig 238 The Back is Dressed 
TO GIVE AS MUCH FtLL^ESS AS 

Possible i^ a Page Bo'v Roll 


To set this st\le, first comb the hair back, flat, and 
free from all Ungle^-, and form the parting fairh 
low, if \on make it o\er the centre *or a little left 
of the centre < of the left cn throw will hd\e it in 
the correct position according to the features of the 
wearer Then stand behind and a little to the right 
of the head and comb all the top hair toward you, 
this should enable \uu to place the hair m the right 
manner before forming the large tup wa\e This 



Fig 239 The Hair is Dressed 
Boldly at the Sides to add 
Width to this Narrow Face 


should aim to create a style that will require \ery 
httle more than a good combing m the general 
direction m which the hair is dressed 
It will be found that one of the most suitable 
styles for such a requirement will be the page boy 
bob, so useful for its practicability and youthfulness, 
with all its simplicity forming its own attraction* 
Figs 238 and 239 show the back and front of such a 
dressing, and the pomts enumerated are seen to be 
dealt with in a most pleasing arrangement of the 
hair* The effect is achieved and maintained by the 
wearer without any misgivings as to her abihty to 
replace the hair m the style most suited to her* If 
you try to visuahze any other style for such a young 
person you wiU appreciate the simplicity achieved 
by this one, with its adaptability to the features and 
softening of the neck from both front and back 
The large wave which hes almost over the nght 
eye is balanced by the low parting over the left 
eyebrow, which ensure the breadth of the head 
necessary to this lane of cmffum* The long roll at 
either side is dressed well forward so that the ears, 
and the area immediately below them, are covered, 
whilst the page boy bob, dressed wide and full, is 


IS placed so that it covers the temple point of the hair- 
hne, and points well forward so that it is directed just 
above the right eyebrow and faces the temple point 
of the hairline on the left Figs 240 and 241 show the 
position of this wave, and it will be well to note its 
relative position to the eyebrow and ear* Fig 242 
shows how the left side should be curled The harr 
IS combed back and a crest is placed upright, at about 
an mch from the hairhne, and this is continued to 
fonn a flat wave ^ith the hair rounded to form the 
first curl shown, which should cover the top part of 
the ear You now have the front sides completed; 
this should be checked for balance and you then 
proceed with the back 

Comb the back hair well down, seeing that it Hes 
evenly at and below the crown , this is essential m ail 
settmgs for the page boy bob Distnbute the hair 
evenly around the whole of the back and sides of the 
face and place the curls as shown m Figs* 241 and 242, 
taking care to that they form a definite arc lying 
flat at the sides of the n^k and standing upright at the 
nape* These centre curls may be held in position by 
plaang a little cotton wool between them, so that they 
will not be flatten^ by the net while under the dryer* 


discernible from the front, and thus the squarene^^, 
which is suitaHe for tte long narrow 
aelueved. 


a^es^bng out sknild irove to be a ample and 
S&^tforwani dresstng, m there are m separate 
to both^ with* Stand bdilnd the md 
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comb all the hair do^\ n and e\ enlv distnbute it so that Now go over the top part again and replace the top 
all the lengths of the back merge mto the roU Now wave cleanly and smoothly, work the hair into the 
continue to comb the roU up to a point just below the roll so that it joms up with the lower portion, and 
lobe of the ear at each side Then turn your attention gradually complete the roll down to almost the 



Fig 240 Narrow Face, Hair 
IN Pli, Curled well to Front, 
WITH A Full Wave over to 
THE Right Eyebrow 



Fig, 241 Right Side View of 
Pli with Curls placed Behind 
Ear 


to the front hair and, standing a little to the right of 
tl» head, you are in position to comb the waved 
pcstiini thfongh and le-fomt the wave into its jiam. 
Move your pcdttcm now to the Mt of the head and 
tet aedum ol hair back and round, following 
#i 6 WS 9 «itisud. Youl haw iKW been through an 
Mr |Kwl il tmate to tlaa faWig frmdhes to 

li th« Mr to if$ 



Fig 242 The Left Side in 
Pli, showing how Back 
Hair is Curled Under 



Fig 243 Or the Back may be Dressed 
into Thick Curls, still Giving 
Fullness at Sides 


centre of the back Your right side should appear 
as Fig. 239 and you now deal with the left, completmg 
the roll at the side and continuing toward the centre 
bads. 

Now comb all the back hair down and complete 
the rofl asin Fig 239, or dr^ as in Fig 243 See that 
you gd recpiirfed fullness, together with a nice 
bsdd, wattenons rol ah the way aromid. Fmaliy 
rhael: dfe ^rsait lot Wan«s as in Fig. 239 
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Styling for the Wide Face sStjle 3 ; well o\er iLt left i}ebrow act- a^ a dnidtr of 

We have seen how to dre^s hair for the short the forehead and iu^^ the breadth uf the 1 tad, at the 
**teenager/’ and the taller girl with the long face, and same time adding heigiit to the wtarer, which will 
now we shall see how to tope with the \onng lad\ ensure a well balanced U’t^arc Of luurse with a 



Fig 244 Similar Pli for a Junior Miss, but 
WITH A Large Wheel Curl o\er Left Eye- 
brow \ND Side Curls Behind E\r 



Fig 245 Pli, Showing Placing 
OF Curls on Right Side 



Fig 246 Back View of Pli 



Fig 247 Front View of Dressing with the 
Hair kept off the Wide Face 


who has a round face with the square type of head* 
Obviously the same type of dressing for a narrow 
face would be out of the question, as this would only 
emphasize the width of the face, givmg a clumsy look 
which we are out to correct Neither do we do the 
contrary, but by makmg a slight change we get a 
totally different effect without too much complica- 
tion* In this case we draw the hair to behind the 
cars, so as to create length of line, to offset the round- 
nessof thefaceandtheangleof the jawhne* Another 
feature is that a large ^ngle curl is brought into pky 


chent of more mature years we could deal with a 
similar type of head m a totally different way, but 
we have to remember that with the **teen ager"' we 
must keep to the simple hues and avoid complex 
dressings 

Setting for the Broad Head 

In this case we make a higher parting on the right, 
as we are gomg to narrow the head. Take a fairly 
large mesh of hair and form a curl, as shown in Fig, 
244, well up and over the left eyebrow, so that it im 
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between its end and the bridge of the nose Now 
comb the hair immediately below this and take it 
back, shaping a slight crest, from which is formed the 
clockwise curls running from the top of the ear down 
to the neck Now go to the other side and shape the 
right to correspond with the left, contmuing the curls 



Fig 2^8 The Dressing Showing the Bold I^arge 

CCBLS AND THE “PAGE BoY” ROLL PLACED LOWER 
AT THE Back and the Ears Showing Entirely 

down, in this case in anti-clockwise motion, to the 
side of the neck, as per Fig 245 The back hair is 
then curled as in Fig 246, with the central portion of 
three curls standing upnght from the back of the 
neck, cotton wool will keep these in this position 
whilst drying 

The dressing out for this style is ready very simple, 
requiring httle more than a good combing and 
brushing However, attention must be paid to detail, 
otherwise the finished dressmg will be without much 
of Its appeal, which is so necessary m this kind of 
coiffure. So, first comb the back down, forming the 
curls into the one unbroken rod which should contmue 
round from ear top to ear top. Now apply bnl- 
hantme as required, and smootUy work the hair into 
the rod, so that it flattens as it nears the top of the 
ears, this will emphasize the lei^henmg effect of 
this roll, which is ensured as you place it to remain 
behind the cars and away from the face, as shown in 


F^s 247 and 248 From the back of the head, too, 
jou WTd find this heightening and narrowing effected 
by the rod so placed, this should be pointed out to 
the wearer for her future attention 
Now turn to the top and front of the dressmg and 
take that large curl in the hand and well comb it, 



Fig 249 A Delightful View of the 
Left Side of this Dressing 


if necessary, lightly back-comb m order to get it 
bold and round This curl has to stand out shghtly 
from the head to mamtam the balance effected by 
the roll If you find that the sides of the hair he too 
close to the head, you may take the point of your 
tail comb, or poshche brush, and just lift the sides 
out by placing the tip of the comb, or brush, half 
way down into the side portion and gently hfting it 
outwards This will give you the effect as in Figs 248 
and 249 

All that remains to be done now is for you to place 
a clip at either side, just into the top of the roll, to 
hold it close to the side of the head, and gently hft 
out the lower part of the roll so that it forms an almost 
upnght hne running down the sides of the face and 
neck See that the portions at the sides of the head 
appear bold and you will have finished your dressmg, 
which should be of a very pleasmg nature to your 
young client 


DECORATIVE HAIR COLOURING 


Dec«ative hair colooriag is distinct ima tmtmg 
white, m grey hair, to a »tiaal shade. Tempcaary 
eeleari^ are esed, leiadiy in the form of cokair 
tnitlwto $«xfe to enhance 
mm mm* to t&s ootaor 


to igKfm 


recent years and, at the same time, advances have 
been made in the products available, 'so that it is 
now possiMe for the hairdresser to mtroduce a wide 
variety df decorative tints. The colour rmses range 
in shade from Wuee and alver, fca- white or blond 
hair, to arftterss, fwk or even grewti>*^vith many to 
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No longer is the choice limited to blue or purple, 
for white hair, m the form of a simple rinse to enhance 
the ‘'whiteness'" Many women ha\e, of course, 
been fully satisfied with the use of these colours, 
but many ha\e not For those who do not wish to 
go to the extreme in colounng, the silver and steel 
blue rinses ha\e been developed These give white 
hair a beautiful appearance and are not too con- 
spicuous on the hair 

White hair must be shampooed \er5 carefullt 
before the colouring is applied Dust and grease 
must be removed efficienth without lea\ing the hair 
dull The hair must be well rinsed with w^arm, clear 
water The colour nnse is prepared (before starting 
the shampoo) hy putting a few drops into fairly 
warm water— the amount varying according to the 
depth of shade required With the client sitting 
upnght after the shampoo, the colour rinse is applied 
by means of cotton wool dipped into the colouring 

The hair should be divided into small strands so 
that the colouring may be applied methodically and 
evenly to all parts of the hair It is important to 
remember that over-bleached hair will be very" porous 
and that the colour will be more readily absorbed on 
those parts most affected With care, however, the 
ultimate shade can be quite even in tone 

On very pale blond hair— usually bleached — a 
lovely silvery shade can be obtained by mixing a 
silver blue with an ash This is very successful on 
some heads, but it would not necessanlv be so for 
others Obviously expenments have to be made 
before attempting to colour a chent"s hair, for on 
over-bleached hair, which is very absorbent, mistakes 
may be made w’hich need a great deal of correction 
The rule to follow is the more the hair has been 
bleached the weaker the colour solution to be used 

On lightly bleached heads, where the colour may 
require a more golden or ashen tone, the appropriate 
nnse may be mixed and used for either case It is 
recommended that the nnse be prepared before the 
shampoo is started, so that it is ready at hand the 
moment it is required 

For dtdl brown hair an auburn rmse can be used 
with good effect, and here the nnse may be mixed m a 
stronger form to impart its colour oi\ the darker 
hair As is usual with most forms of tinting, greater 
care must always be exercised when there is some 
old permanent wave left m the ends. These ends 
are most likely to be very porous, and will take the 
colour far more strongly than the less absorbent 
roots, which would appear darker by contrast; in 
such cases alwa3^ supply the nnse to the roots first 
Do not touch the ends until the roots have had 
ample time to absorb the degree of colour required. 
Then the colour rinse may be combed right through 
the ends, and finally a Mtle more applied to the ttps 


of the hair Finish with a final combing through 
In this manner vou will find the colour evenlv 
distributed and patchiness will be avoided 

There is alwavs our old friend henna to be mixed 
into a paste and applied to brown hair, and now 
that this 13 more plentiful its use will become more 
popular once again There are aLo the liquid 
“hennas'" These are not true hennas but achieve 
veiy similar colourings m the hair The hquidb have 
the adiantage of being relativelv simple to prepare 
and appH 

Pmks and greens hate made their appearance at 
hairdressing demonstrations and competitions with 
a marked degree of success Rather startling at 
first, but later growing in populantv, these shades 
are being used more and more for these purjioses 
And, what is done on the competition floor one vear 
IS often done in the salon a few seasons later Of 
course these shades will only work on very pale hair, 
whether it be natural or bleached, for the simple 
reason that the colounngs are of such dehcate tones 
that only on the lightest ground colour would they 
show to advantage The pink, used in a weak form, 
adds a lovely strawberry ghnt to an otherwise 
ordinary looking bleached head. And the green m 
its very palest form would make a very beautiful 
fi^msh to a dress of contrasting colour at a suitable 
function 

These green and pink shades are obtained by water 
soluble colours A few particles m a half pmt of 
warm water will be sufficient to colour an entire 
head What must be guarded against is a too deep 
colounng on the hair, Apart from the ugliness of 
such colours when overdone, it would create a senous 
problem m removing them from the hair Ordmanly 
a soapless shampoo would be sufficient to remove 
any of these colour rinses, but if the nnse was applied 
too strongly, or if the hair was very porous from 
over-bleachmg, then other means would have to be 
sought to cleanse the hair. This can be done by 
damping the offending parts with a spirit and rubbing 
hard between the ends of a towel and wiping off. 
In really bad cases, a very mild apphcation of a 
weak bleach may be used, but this must be washed 
from the hair immediately the colour has been 
removed 

One method of testing the depth of colour is to 
prepare the nnse first and dip a small piece of clean 
cotton wool into it, and on lifting out the actual 
colour and depth can be gauged by its tone against 
the bacl^und of the pure white of the cotton wool 
This test should always be cairi^ out before the 
nnse is applied to any bimebed, or white hair. 

Students will mike that the older methods of colour- 
ing hair by hrillknt kcquars and piastic^ have geme 
out of faiew, for thek use entail the api^oaticm 
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of hea\y setting lotions and the additional use of 
stick}, lacquers to give the desired effect But 
to-day the ^\hole fashion outlook has altered con- 
siderably There is a gradual change to a far higher 
standard than has been enjoyed b} women in general 
m the past Since the coming of the short hair 
vogues women ha\e desired the lovely, soft, feather}? 
look, and have turned away from the heavj stiff 
coiffures worn by their predecessors on certain 
occasions There is no doubt at all that to-day’s 
hair styles are far prettier and more practical than 
has ever been the case before, and, of far greater 
importance, they are enjoyed by a far larger propor- 
tion of the female population 
As in styling hair to suit the individual wearer, 
taking into consideration the fall of the hair, the 
shape of the features, general height and appearance, 
so in colouring do we have to observe other points of 
relevant interest The expenenced hair styhst can, 
at a glance, tell whether a certain style would suit 
his client or not , he can immediately form a picture 
m his mmd of the head completed m a suitable style 
In colourmg we have to consider the colour of the 
eyes, the skm and the complexion in general before 
even thmkmg of what colour to add to the hair. 
Too many are the women one sees with obvious 
artificially coloured hair, no small wonder that 
objections are raised by nervous chents when colour 
rinses are suggested A convincing point to bring 


fon\ard to the doubting chent about tbs is to 
emphasize that she only notices those that are 
badly coloured, and that there are many women with 
artificially coloured hair that she would never suspect 
Another point to emphasize is that the colour rmse 
IS not a d}e, but simply what its name implies, a 
rmse that will give a shade to the hair and will wash 
out at the next shampoo Then if the colour has met 
with approval it can be repeated, or shghtly changed 
at the next visit, or dispensed with entirely if no 
longer desired Once clients are convinced that tbs 
IS the case their fears will go, and you can exercise 
tbs part of your Craft with the knowledge that you 
can add to your prestige considerably 
For chents who are letting a bleach grow out and 
have reached the stage where the hne of demarcation 
IS about three inches or so down from the roots, and 
who cannot have, or do not wish for, a definite 
tmtmg over the bright parts, the colour rmse will 
prove to be a boon A slightly stronger rinse can be 
prepared of the brown, or ash, colour and apphed 
to the hght parts of the hair and so tone them down 
according to the strength of the nnse Tbs wnll have 
the two-fold purpose of toning down and yet still 
leavmg a slight amount of light colour showing 
through Tbs will give the chent an idea as to how 
the colour would look if made permanent, and at 
the same time enable her to achieve her natural 
shade gradually 


THE USE OF HAIR ORNAMENTS 


There has never yet been an age m history when 
women have not sought means of ornamenting their 
hair by the use of natural or artificial confections 
Hair ornaments follow fashions, as do all other things 
connected with women’s attire and appearance 
But to-day ornaments have become rather more 
restrained m use and design, mainly because the 
scope and variety of hair styles has given women a 
sufficient adornment without any additions So 
often it happens that the mffure needs no more than 
a SHiiple ornamented comb placed in the hair at the 
appropriate angle to enhance the whole ensemble. 

Ornamental Combs 

The COTib is m(®t popular to-day because it is 
both oroamental and pactkable in use. The spht- 
to<^ variety of comb has become voy popular, for 
it can secure tlw hair, and by means of the design 
and ^lape of the t«fth it will hoM itsdf , and the 
U, IMj m pardon f(»r a con^doabk length of 
ISSittr lb© comb fe very easJy adaptable, 

be rmomumted titth a ^ or 

•; 1^, or pbih peswte' «r mtaft fiowias. 

ft xtifl© aMnr the bar, or 


back of the comb where the ornament is attached, 
will be seen in the hair The same type of comb, m 
its plain form, is also of great assistance in keepmg 
the waved “bang” in position, especially where the 


Fig 250 A Split-tooth Fig 251 A Similar Comb 
Comb with Gold or with Pearls or an 

Silver Bar Attached Alternative Ornament 
TO Top 

hair is of a very fine texture In this instance the 
comb remams mvisible, but m doing its work it serves 
its purpose in allowing the hair to be its own oma- 
mrait. The sketch of the comb m use wiU show what 
a great help it is for this t5rpe of hair and dressmg 
(Fig. 252) In addition to keepmg the hair together it 
has the advantage of keeping the shape neat and bold, 
when otherwise it might ea^y become disarranged. 

The "peari” omameatatian shotra up b^utifuUy 
when r^id in a rfiade of hair which throws it into 
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contrast The back of the head is usually the fa\ oured 
place for man} women to wear an ornament, and it 
can be seen m this sketch how effective such a 
confection can look 

The head shown m Fig 255 has been dressed with 



Fig 252 Comb Holding Down 
THE Underneath Part of a 
Waved “Bang" 

an elongated V*' roll running down the sides of the 
head, with the pearls apparently holding themselces 
m position Actually the teeth of the comb are 
invisible and only the ornamented part shows, The 
head in Fig 254 favours a cross-over back, where 
once agam two similar combs are used with their 
dual purpose of usefulness and beauty 

Floiver Decorations 

The flower has always been the traditional orna- 
ment for the hair Nature has supplied so many 
varieties that there is a flower for each and ec^ery 
purpose of adornment Since the flower is a living 
thmg, and delicate at that, its use is purely decorative, 
and when it is used for embellishing the hair its hfe 



Fig 253 The Waved is 

Dressed over the Comb and held 
Secure with the Comb 
Invisible 


to the search for rare and expensive blooms (Juite 
often the orchid has been used as a hair ornament 
rather than m the wearer s dress This is possible 
because the orchid is one of the must delicate and 
rare flowers one can procuie, and its luvel} shades 



Fig 254 Pearl Combs Used to 
Hold Ends or Crossed o\er 
Back in Edwardian Tape 
Dressing 

can be selected to harmonize with the colouring of 
the dress or complexion 

But there are many of the smaller and more 
common vaneties, which by themselves are not 



Fig 255 Pearl Combs Placed 

ALONG EACH SiDE OF ROLL 


IS curtailed and its purpose is short-lived , but what 
beautiful purposes flowers do serve, with their brilliant 
colours and delightful aromas adding a touch to the 
personality to the wearer ^ Without doubt the 
flower must have been the original of all hair orna- 
ments, Its use to 4 ay has been influenced by the 
desire for ongmality m design, and this has led also 


sufficient for ornamentation. However, by clever 
selection and design, small sprays can be adapted to 
form really beautiful shapes that enhance the colour 
and design of the mffwe. Individual petals of 
contrasting hue to the hm are sometk]^ placed in 
the open end of a wdi rounded oirii, here, tndi^, is 
nature combined with human artetry* A dozen or 
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SO such curls with the tip of a petal protruding from 
each, pro\ ide endless scope for artistic design 

Feathers and Plumes 

Following the flower the feather probably takes 
next place of importance, but at the same time one 
must consider the enormous scope afforded here, for 
the feather is more amenable and can be coloured 
and shaped according to the desire of the hour 
The feather has a far longer life than the flow’’er, but 
although it IS so much stronger and more durable it 
IS nevertheless a delicate thing to behold Feathers 
have been used often m women^s hats and their use 
as hair ornaments has perhaps become less excitable 
as a consequence But the large plume with the 
beautifully rounded end, such as the ostrich feather, 
can be tinted any colour, and two or three such 
plumes can give a most satisfactory effect 

Court Dressings 

Feathers have alwajs been the appropnate orna- 
mentation for Court Dressings It is usual to have 
three white ‘*Prmce of Wales" feathers attached at 
the back of the head, by a postiche chp or split-tooth 
comb, and so placed that they tilt slightly to the 
front and to the left of the head The usual dressing 
has always been of the simple kind, since the feathers 
cover so much of the hair that the back of the head 
IS completely hidden by them and the attached veil 
Incidentally, the Lord Chamberlain may dictate 
the nature of ornamentation for Court coiffures and 
these may change from time to time 

Bridal Traditions 

The bndal cotffure has perhaps been the most 
beautiful and simple of all dressings The bndal 
orange blossom is unique in itself and its use is 
reserved for this special purpose* Its use has been 
modified in recent years, though it survives as a 

ritual" or custom the bnde must observe "Some- 
thing old, something new, something borrowed, 
something blue," is always the reminder to the bride 
by one of her maids who will see that all these things 
are observed The wearing of orange blossom has 
become just another of the old-time customs and 
traditions, and one can notice how its use has become 
te con^uous as an ornament and more prominent 
as m attadunent for the veil No doubt the time 
^ ewe whm use wil chaise again, so that it Is 
prwifiy mm in QtmmmM aimy. 


ornamental and practical by reason of its colour, 
texture and method of use It is surprising how 
much ribbon is necessary m ornamenting a coiffure, 
and two or three yards may very easily be used 
without any to spare Seven yards has been used in 
ornamenting a single dressing when the dresser made 
a row of bows down the back of the head It was a 
maroon coloured velvet nbbon about two inches and 
a half wide, and the clever way the nbbon was 
manipulated into bows and the cunning placing of 
the hair, were indeed a joy to watch 

A nbbon to match the particular dress to be worn, 
and placed in a nice position in the hair, can do a 
tremendous lot for the dressing and lend an air of 
jouthfulness to the wearer 

It may appear simple to tie a nbbon on to the hair 
to finish off the ensemble, but it reaUy requires an 
artistic touch to get the correct balance and shape 
The nbbon must be of the proper width and shade 
and must be tied so that the knots are concealed This 
may sound complicated, but the use of ordmary or 
small safety pins will serve to hold the nbbon in 
position and mamtam the flat unbroken flow of 
matenal so essential in hair ornamentation 

The Tiara 

The tiara wiH always be the most beautiful and 
highly pnzed of all hair ornaments The very name 
"Tiara" suggests glittermg ballrooms, state functions, 
with the full regalia and all the beautiful occasions 
on which It IS worn There seems to be a certam 
amount of unhappy history attached to the weanng 
of the tiara, as it is mostly associated with Royal 
functions, and many a tiara has seen painful and 
bloody occurrences which have been wntten in the 
history books of more than one country The tiara 
is usually composed of real jewels or diamonds and 
IS easily attached to the head by placmg it squarely 
at the front and top of the head, and the side hair 
may be dressed slightly back so that the extreme 
ends of the tiara are hidden There is often a silk 
lace or cord at each end of the tiara, and these may be 
tied together at the back of the head with the resultant 
knot or bow hidden in the curls at the nape of the 
neck* 

Quite often a tiara is made of paste "diamonds," 
but the beauty is still there, for the very shape is so 
exquisite even a plain ornament of similar shape 
would, in itself, be a source of attraction 







Plastic OrnameEts 

There has emeiged a new type of ornamental 
rinoe the second great war— plastic. This 
naateiai can be pianof actured to fed I&e ailky 
or, It has a great 

eWr -oPlier, kmds'of materids 
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because it is such a fine medium for colours It can 
be transparent like glass or of anv colour or shade 
imaginable Plastics ha\e found man\ uses in the 
home and salon, the> are suitable as curtaining or 
wall decorations In its finer forms it makes a \er\ 
suitable t}"pe of hair ornament and its pliabiliti in 
manufacture permits the reproduction of flowers, 
feathers and other shapes in a great \ anety of colour 
Hair slides and combs, too, are made of this substance 
because of the amount of fie\ibiht} and resilience 
in its properties 

Spanish Combs 

There is also the more exaggerated kind of orna- 
mental comb of the Spanish t\pe which is always 


attractne the size of these tombs laties Iremen- 
dousl\ , and e'ven the smaller ones stand about three 
inches high abine the head and for thi^ olnious 
reason their u^e i» confined to special funttions 
where the appropriate dre*N can be worn But their 
beautv is worth} of a finer dtsmption, some look 
more like museum piece? Huge white combs the 
Hze of an outspread fan, studded with jewels and 
preciou^i stones, leave m mird pictures which will 
never be forgotten Such tombs ma\ v\ell tome 
back to an e\en greater use because, bv their size 
and shape, they would provide an excellent foundation 
for a veil to cover the entire head This would ertate 
a different contour for the covered head and, at the 
same time, the veil would be kept off the hair 


TOOLS AND GADGETS 


All sorts of gadgets have been designed to aid the 
hairdresser in his work, but thev must be looked upon 
as aids and not as being indispensable What 
important points are necessary m the technique of 
hairdressing^ To begin with, hair must be tapered 
correctly, set and curled correctly and then brushed 
and dressed correctly, there is no gadget that can 
do any of these things for you ^ There is a great deal 
of difference between a gadget and a tool, for the 
latter is indispensable and the former is not 

Of the tools, scissors and combs are the tw’o mam 
items for the student to possess Combs vary m 
size , some people prefer a particular size for cuttmg 
and another for setting, a third for dressmg, and 
perhaps stiU others for certain other parts of their 
work There are others who use one medium size 
comb for all purposes The student would be advised 
to commence with only those tools he feels are 
necessary to him, and this wiU assist him in his 
selection Perhaps two combs, one lighter comb for 
settmg and a heavier one for dressmg out, with 
perhaps, the addition of a tail-comb, should be 
sufficient As progress is made the aim should be 
to use one handy size comb only for all purposes, as 
this facihtates work and obviates the constant 
changing and fumbling m the pockets for the other 
comb. 

Two pairs of scissors are required, so that one pair 
IS in use whilst another pair may be at the grinder's 
They should be of a size and weight that is convenient 
to the handling of the individual Look for a good 
make, that is the make of those which you know 
has been in use for several yearn Keep them 
upnght m the pocket— with the points uppermost— 
when not in use, and wipe off any hair remaining 
between the blades during and after use. Keep your 
scissors carefully and don*t be tempts to cut string, 
paper, or force corks out of bottles with them, they 


weren’t made for that purpose, andvou will regret it 
when doing the next tapenng 
Clippers may occup} a place m your tool case, but 
a word of w^arnmg m their use Firstly, don’t depend 
on them too much, for their use can so easilv form a 
bad habit In modem short stvles the hair at the 
nape of the neck is vitally important to the finishing 
touch — a graduated softness. If the clippers are 
used and allowed to travel too high beyond the hair 
hne, then a hard finish will result and dl the beauty 
of the back of the head will be lost When there is a 
little hair growing below the hairline the best method 
of cleanmg off is by the tips of the scissors, this may 
take a minute or so more, but it is worth while because 
it will ensure that softness for w’hich you are striving , 
furthermore, you will be less likely to overreach the 
line of softness On the other hand, where there is a 
heavy growth of hair at the nape, well down m the 
neck, then the clippers may be used to deal with the 
lowest hair only That which is nearer the line of 
the dressing should be finished off with the points cf 
the scissors. It will be to the student's advantage to 
use the clippers as httle as possible, even when their 
use appears to be necessary 
A razor should be another of your tools for cuttmg 
hair, if you wish to develop this technique If one is 
kept, then a strop, too, is needed so that the blade 
may be kept sharp. It will be understood when it is 
mentioned that stroppmg should be done immediately 
after the razor has been used, out of sight of the 
chent The staff-room or an empty cubicle is the 
place for this and then the razor is ready for further 
use A second razor should be kept for when the 
first is being ground, or off edge. 

Triangular setting nets, tm m them, are e^s^tials, 
and if they are of differait coIouib and wa^ed 
regularly thmr brighter and length of life wiE be 
mamtaaned. It is far better to your nets %iid 
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keep them fresh and clean than to have them stnngy- 
looking and tear into holes easilj 

Marcel va\ing irons, although not in such regular 
use as m recent }ears, must be part of jour equip- 
ment, as they form the means of manipulation of the 
hair, and knowledge of their use is an integral part of 
your education as a Craftsman Two pairs are needed 
and the student should get a medium size, 
or 

A half a dozen ordinary hair clips should be kept 
for use for holding meshes whilst permanent waving 
or cutting, they are mevpensive but very useful 
tools A few dye brushes for tinting are required 
One single row bristle for hquid tinting and another 
with a wider range of bnstle — about three or four 
rows, or paint brush kind— for the paste type of dye, 
whilst another with longer and softer bnstle may be 
kept for the application of colour rinses Although 
the latter may be apphed with cotton wool, some 
people prefer the soft brush A few rounded wooden 
sticks, about six inches long and three-eighths thick, 
should be available for makmg sw^abs, with a stnp of 
cotton wool, for use in bleaching A small measure 
glass of about two or four ounces, capacity marked 
off in ounces and fractions, is another very important 
item to have at hand for measurmg hqmds which 
have to be mixed in certam quantities 

A posUche brush for dressing is required for finish- 
ing ofi a coiffure which needs smooth surfaces on rolls 
or coils The usual five row bnstle is a good one to 
have, but see that yours is not a hard, or too stiS, 


bnstle, as this would tend to separate the hair and 
undo your back-combing The smoother type is 
easier to handle and will ensure a smooth glossy 
surface on the hair where required Another kind of 
brush IS the ordinary type used for brushmg the hair 
w^ell through pnor to shampooing But for this two 
brushes are needed, and they may be of the nylon 
vanety if pure bristle is not obtainable These 
articles compnse the tool list for your equipment 
Of gadgets there are very many and their number 
IS added to at regular intervals There are gadgets 
for cuttmg hair, making waves, roEmg curls and 
making pm curls Now these may be very useful on 
extremely difficult types of hair and the student may 
be obliged to use them occasionally Used correctly 
and for the proper purpose they are very good, but 
the student is warned agamst their habitual use 
Used habitually they tend to make the work look 
less artistic and more stereotyped, this is to be 
avoided at all costs if the Craftsman wishes his work 
to retain his individual creativeness Another case 
agamst their frequent use is that the chent begins to 
thmk that they are more essential to her coiffure 
than the hairdresser using them She feels that 
anybody could dress her hair with the same effect if 
only they use the gadgets you have used on her hair 
previously This is not the kmd of thing which will 
help you in your career, if you strive for perfection 
at all times, relying on your own judgment and skill 
m manipulating the hair, then success will be more 
assured and the clients better pleased 



SECTION V 
WAVING THE HAIR 


Waves and curls form the basis of almost e\ery hair with natural! v waw hair, there will aluajs be a 
style , indeed it IS difficult to recall any period when demand for wa\mg — b\ out method or another 
this was not so There is a unuersal desire for waxy For this reason the student is well ad\ised to study all 
hair, and this is easily understood when the many methodsand to develop Ins skill bj constant practice 
ad\antages of naturally wa\} hair are considered Logically, methods of waving fail into the following 
It IS so much softer in appearance, so much easier to separate categories {i| Marcel \va\ing, 12) w^atcr- 
handle and never, at its worst, becomes quite so waging, (3) permanent waving, (4; posiiche wwing, 
untidy as straight hair and (31 fantas} water waving 

Small wonder, then, that hairdressers throughout Water-waving is a genenc term covering setting, 
the ages have been seeking w^ays to imitate nature’s blow-waving, and finger waving, whiLt fanta^sy water- 
waves Yet, it is only within comparatively recent wavmg mdudes the man\ finer points of tlie art, 
times that any measure of success has been achieved includmg work for competitions All these methods 
Since there are more people with straight hair than are described on the following pages 

I. MARCEL WAVING 

The Invention of the Marcel Wave Almost accidentally, it most be said, the secret was 

Pnor to 1872-1873, artificial wavmg and curling discovered. The waving irons then m vogue consisted 
depended mamly upon the human fingers, curling of two prongs, one solid and the other grooved, the 
sticks, and crude heating irons, the latter produemg former prong fittmg mto the groove of the latter. li 
a form of regular undulations known as crimps was ly reversing the application of his irons, that is 
Up to this penod, so far as wavmg, as distmct from to say, placing the groove underneath, contrary to custom, 
curhng, was concerned, the results were crude and that he secured alnwst exactly the desired result A 
unnatural. It fell to a young hairdresser, M Marcel, definite wave, with a soft ndge, was produced, mstead 
to discover a system capable of producing naturally of, as hitherto, a mere aimp or corrugation Having 
disposed waves by means of heated irons Marcel produced a wave, Marcel set about giving it the 
(Fig 256), by his discovery, entirely revolutionized natural “S" contour, this he effected by a simple 
the art of waving the hair At first the hairdressers direction of the hairbetween each undulation, by means 
of France were hostile to Marcel and his method of comb and fingers, backwards and forwards. The 
of wavmg, they considered it a system unworthy studentwiEbetterappreciatethispomt presently, when 
of artists, even though they themselves used the technique of Marcel wavmg will be explained, 
cnmpmg irons ' Moreover, the newspapers ndiculed Until 1887 Marcel worked hard, his chentele became 
the invention, and Marcel and his irons were unmer- greater as his waving became known, and in 1888 he 
cifully cancatured; in short, he suffered the persecu- turned the comer of the struggle, and was m sight 
tion so firequently meted out to pioneers He won of a fortune Marcel wavmg became a vogue, the 
through the ordeal, however, and now there are few newspapers boosted his system, so that in the follow- 
hairdressers’ shops in the world in which Marcel mg ten years Marcel amassed a conaderable fortune, 
Wavmg IS unknown and retired m 1897. Apart from his own assistants, 

"The great vogue obtained by this form of waving," very few hairdressers were aware of his secret until 
wrote M. MaUeraont, in his famous manual. Coiffure just before his retirement, when he made the details 
ie Z)a}»fis, “is due to the fact that it gives to straight of his system pubhc to the trade His "Demonstra- 
hair exactly the appearance of naturally wavn:^ hair." tons of the Executing <d Waving” was published in 
The secret of this "natural wave” was discovered by La Coiffure Frangme lUustrSe in its issue of February, 
Marcel in 1872-1873, when after a period as a journey- 1897. By means of diagrams and explanatory notes 
man, he went into business on his own account in Marosi made known his secrets to the hairtesing 
Pans. He used to ponder over the difference between world. His death at the age of 84 in June, 1936, 
the straight hair of the majonty of his dients, and removed one of the hairdre^ng trade’s gentlest and 
the naturally wavy tresses of his beloved mothffl'. nu^t respected pioneers. The reader will do well to 
Marcel then entered upon a definite quest, which study the original methods of Marcel. Ttoe have 
eventually took him to his important di^veiy. been oatain modificatoi^ introduced ^ce thm, bat* 

2J5 




Fig, 256 ll Marcel, Lb Boi de l'Ondulation 


Born i8t!i October, 1852, at Chauvigny Apprenticed to the 
hairdressing profession from the age of twelve years Worked 
as a hairdresser*s assistant in Pans at the age of 18 years 
Started for himself at twenty years, and invented the Marcel 
Wave, 1872-73 After fifteen years (1887) his method was 
universally acclaimed and adopted, and ten years later, at the 
age of forty-five, he retired, having made his fortune 
Died June, 1936 





WAVING THE HAIR 


fundamentally, the process is the same Therefore, 
MarceTs onginal method will be dealt with first 


The Original Method of Marcel Waving 

Marcel proceeded on the basis of, and took for his 
pattern, the prettiest kind of natural undulation, 
namely, the symmetrical and harmonious serpent-hke 
wave, half-hollow and soft m appearance (See Fig 
258) Actually, a natural wa\e IS a di\ided curl This 
may be proved by takmg a piece of curly hair and 
flattenmg it out It will be obser\ed 


i .y that the curl^, when divided by 
M flattening become undulations in 
M which each wave is equal m dimen- 
M Sion to half a curl Moreover, usually 
the waves wiU be symmetncal, but 
separate wave, whilst preserv- 
mg this symmetry, tends to an 
opposite direction, that is to say, one 
wave pulls left and the next pulls 
nght, and so on Thus naturally wavy 
hair is invariably shape The 
principle of dividmg the curl is 
followed m permanent waving, and 
settmg a permanent wave is merely 
dividmg the curls produced by the 
heat into waves by means of the 
fingers The punciple laid down by 
Marcel is now mcorporated in modem 
pennanent waving, of which more 
presently be said. 

The operator is strongly advised 
to practise the "S'" wave, and two 
diagrams (Figs 259 and 260) have 
been included which illustrate the 
correct and incorrect shape of the 
wave respectively The exact con- 
tour to be taken will be appreciated 
Fio 258 by the operator if he places a six- 
rt P^nce on the half curls made by the 

Hatural Form waves , it will be found that the com 
OF just fits the rmdulation, first out and 

**• "S” wave and the 

1872 Sixpence will impress the idea upon 
the operator. 

The irons required for Marcel waving are made m 
four sizes, viz. A for the roots, B and C for general 


Fio 258 
Correct 
Undulations, 
Natural Form 
OF Wavino 
Initiated by 
M. Marcel in 
1872 


use, and D for uk on hair of very strong texture. 
Original Marcel irons are made only by the Maison 
PeEeray, and the nanw! "Pdleray" stamped on every 
pair IS a guarantee of good quahty. Fig. 266.) 
The operator is strongly recommended to procure 
two pairs of B and C, and one pair each of A and 
D, as the minimum requirements so far as waving irons 
are amcemeJ Irons of inferior quahty are usually 
ffl-balanced, tedly grooved, and are apt to damage the 


hair According to the onginal directions of Marcel, 
the hair must be dean and perfectl} drj in order to be 
successfully waved The waving must invanably be 
commenced on the rigfit side of the head (See Fig 
2bi ) Take a strand of top hair, not too heavj , and 



Ma'^ccI iiig Showing ‘ * S ’ ' W a v e 

Fig 25q Fig 260 

Correct Contolr Incorrect Contour 

proceed so that the wave encircles the top of the ear 
The undergrowih, or roots, must not be waved until 
the first top layer has been done Marcel insisted 



Fig. 261 Marcel Waving (Original Method) 

ComiWfidsg &rtt aeetioiciL 


upon each layer being separately and completely 
treated, so that the whole hair ms eventually thor- 
or^hly waved. Fig. 261 ^ws the exact pcsition of 
the hand holding the B ircms in a correct nmuw, the 
groove always bring underneath. The first wave k 
shaped by dteting the ham frmn the bi^om of fte 
irons tmaris tko iop, holdbg rite straori of hair by the 
left hand close up to the iron. 
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The second wave is obtained by sliding the iron 
along the strand of hair for a short distance, and 



Fig 262 Marcel Waving (Original Method) 

Making teconil and succeeding waves 



Continue this movement wave by wave, directmg 
the hair alternately first towards the top and then 
towards the bottom, until the end of the strand is 
reached 

The first strand of hair having been done through- 
out its entire length, take the next and underneath 
strand, addmg to it a small part of the already waved 
strand, so that it may act as a guide for the proper 



Fig 264. Marcel Waving (Original Method) 

Waving top section from forehead 


disposition of the waves, and proceed to wave it as 
previcnisly explamed. (See Fig 263 ) 

Having fimshed the nght side, the operator then 
proceeds to the top of the head, where strands of hair 
are taken m turn and waved, commencing at the fore- 
head and wavmg backwards towards the ends of the 
hair. (See Fig. 264.) On each occasion a small portion 
of previously waved hair should be taken up with 
the new sfcramd, so that the operator has a continuous 
guide, and to ffltsare that the waves are regularly 
distribated. 


HEjaWo WAnm PusmtAL StaxoD) 




The wftKde of the hair having been waved, it is 
aecffisary again to teke up thc^e strands immediately 
atwad the fon^iei^, aid apfdy the irons (aze A) 
near the foots. tongs the wave 

•msste^’ ,tio> ‘(fth tond» at^ ^fatrolly tetroys that 
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tendency to straightness so frequently observed near 
the forehead 

Marcel insisted upon the observance of three funda- 
mental rules, VIZ — 

1 Always use the irons with the groove underneath 

2 Encircle the top of the ears with the waves 

3 Always add a small portion of the already waved 
strand to the followmg one, so that the waves are 
agreeably distnbuted and a correct sequence secured 

General Marcel Waving Technique 

As already indicated, Marcel wavmg is based on 
certam fundamental rules, and, although many m- 
genious attempts have been made from time to time 
to get away from these fundamentals, the hairdresser 
who desires to execute natural-lookmg waves, impera- 
tively comes back to the basic prmciples of Marcel 

Nevertheless, what with the changmg modes of 
fashion, and the inevitable developments m craft- 
manship, certain modifications and extensions m the 
methods of producing the Marcel wave have taken 
place during the last ten years or so In order that 
the operator may be well-grounded in the art of wav- 
mg, it IS necessary now to explam the latest methods ; 
the operator wiU doubtless appreciate that the difier- 
ences are those of practical details, rather than of 
essentials. 

For all practical purposes, it is desirable to first 
demonstrate the method of wavmg a fuU head of 
hair without a parting, that is to say, mvolvmg a 
pompadour front As all hairdressers of experience 
well know, the operator who has once mastered the 
art of wavmg a pompadour is afterwards able easily to 
adapt himself to the many vanations m hairdressmg 
styles The crux of the art of Marcel wavmg is to be 
found m the pompadour style now to be explamed 


The client should first be comfortably seated, and, 
unless the operator is tall, it may be necessary for 



Fig, 265 Marcel Waving (Original Method) 
Bnaging front waves nearer to the foreliead 


the lady to rest her head on the head-rest of the chair, 
m order to wave the pompadour front It is more 
acceptable to place oneself behmd the client, and the 
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lady may be required to recline sbghtly, so that the 
top hair may be waved The hair is combed thor- 
oughly, and It IS correctly placed before wavmg is 
commenced The irons must not be made too hot 



irons, but thm enough for the operator’s fingers to 
be visible through the hair 
Havmg m this manner prepared the hair, the oper- 
ator lightly combs the strand, which is again held m 
the left hand, as m Fig 268 The irons are held m 
the nght hand, and the dressmg comb, placed with 
its back towards the chent’s forehead, is held between 
the thumb and mdex finger of the left hand, as shown 
m Fig 270 

Second Phase : Making the Wave 
The hair, held firmly m the left hand, is now ready 
to receive the heated irons A second pair of irons 
should always be on the heater ready for use, and 


Fig 2157 Marcel Waving (Modern Meihod) 

First moveoifiat— raising the hair with the comb 

lest bummg of the hair results. By dint of expenence, 
the operator will be able to judge the required tem- 
perature, but at first it may be advisable to test the 
irons on a piece of tissue paper. 

First Phase : Lifting the Hair 
The operator first takes the dressmg comb, which 
miBt imt teave his hands during the whote process, 
and mserts it mto the frautal strand of hair, as shown 
m Fig 267. The strand, as it is hfted, must be drawn 
m an opposite direction to the natural gram, that is 
to say, if the hair has a teadeacg/' towards the right, 
thm draw it shg^tly inwards the Mt. 

The sband of hair is ttwi tabm, and held fairly 
dtese to the head by means of tlm faidex and imddte 
tsxgm of tiw Wft imi, as samwa m F%, 268. The 
“Iwr 



klo Wro, reihMiE hetwom ti^ fusi 
IPt few paAif H# itee- 



Fhs MARCEt Waving (Modern Method) 

$«o^4 taximamit fingers of left band iised for making correct 
division 

imnmihatdiy the others are cold a change of irons 
steoM he made. 

Ihst o|)en tile irons wide, and be assured that the 
Then shde the grooved prong 
model the stead of hak m mbh a rnanaer tiiat the 

head, 
The irons 

' j,1|i|,sdaw(d and 
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third fingers to ensure a tight gnp As the irons are moved. The irons are now in a position for the forma- 
closmg they should be turned slightlj , using a screw- tion of the first complete wave The nght side of the 
hke movement , this gu es the necessarj roll, and the groot e (the side farthest awat from the operator) must 
irons enclosed m the hair are brought as near the now be placed exactly underneath the fold, or ndge. 



Fig 269 Marcel Waving (Modern Method) 

Third moveiaeni, fingers o£ the right hand completing separation of hair 


forehead as possible, but not dose enough to cause 
a bum on the skm The irons are then sharply forced 
upwards, drawing them shghtly to the right, so as 
to cause resistance, whilst the free hair is drawn in 
the opposite direction, as shown m Fg 270. The 
irom, of course, must be held tghtly, and must not 
be allowed to shp along the haur 
It should be noted that the prelunmary movement 
just descnfaed produces only half a wave, the left edge 
of the groove unpnnting a fold of the first wave* 
proper The first wave proper must bear towards the 
Ghent’s left, and is, therefore, dagnated the Uft wave. 
The irons are not yet withdrawn from the hair, 
but they are digbtly opened and push«i a little 
farther on, and, by means cd an unscrewng move- 
ment, are pressed over the crest faevioudy formed. 

The operator’s left hand most hold the hairfinnly, 
but diould be supple enough to altew th® umis to be 



Fig 270 Marcel Waving (Modern Method) 

The waiving irons executing the prehmmary hall wave 



Fig 2 ^l Marcel Waving {Modern Method) 
Left hand wave* first movement of irons 


just made by the left side of the groove in the previous 
movement. Having placed the rght side of the groove 
immediately underneath the fold as indicated—not 
an ea^ mattmr— the iroiK are gripped tightly together 
and rolled for half a turn towmods the operator. The 
irons, in this movement, are pushed dig^tly towards 
tlM left, whilst the strand of hm held m ti» left-hand 
fingers is directed towards the right Fig. 271 dearity 
illretrates this iZKmnmt. 

Then, without cto^ng the positioa of the left 
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hand, the movement is ceased, and the irons are 
gradually opened and turned m a screw-like manner 
The movement is now recommenced, the irons bemg 
held loosely, with the prong smoothing the hair as 



Fig 272 Marcel Waving (Modern Method) 

Left hand wave second movement of irons 


the irons are moved m a direction away from the 
scalp Havmg previously detennmed the wndth of 
the wave, the irons are tightly closed when the re- 
quired distance is reached The irons should gnp the 
hair with a screw-hke movement as before, the irons 



Fto IC&scBt. Wavinc (Modxrm Mxtsod) 

wm, tat of tat 


m the position shown m Fig 272, The irons are now 
gradually unrolled and opened, but are not taken 
out of the hair, unless, of course, they have become 
cold, when the other pair should be brought mto use 
The irons are transferred to the other side of the 
second crest m the manner already described, except- 
ing that now the left edge of the groove is the lower 
fold previously formed (See Fig 273 ) The irons 
should be gripped tightly, and the hair rolled m order 
to produce the dip or hollow of the wave now bemg 
formed. As the haur is rolled, the irons must be drawn 
towards the right, and the hair held in the operator's 
fingers must be directed towards the left 
The first half of the nght-hand wave is now pro- 
duced, and the operator proceeds to complete the 
wave The irons are now shghtly opened agam, and 
are moved gradually back for the same distance as 
for the previous wave The irons are then gripped 
tightly and drawn towards the right, and the hair m 
the operator's fingers is durected towards the left, as in 
the first half of this wave (See Fig 274 ) The hair is 
rolled as before, m order to complete the hollow of 
this nght-hand wave The wave is completed by 
placmg the irons m the manner already descnbed 
so as to form a fold. This time the right edge of the 
groove IS replaced by the left edge of the groove, the 
nght and left grooves being alternately placed as 
each wave is completed A close study of Figs 272, 



Fig, 274 Marcel Waving (Modern Method) 

wav«, seooad movement of irons 


faeisi; paired ilsi adiile towaids tfae mi tbe 2^3, smd 274 wjM make tins pomt perfectly dear to 

T^ioovwaeatipEovMsdtiielra Tie o|wi.tcxr will now have produced two waves' 

fWPPW taie owBidetes tbeleftfigBad wave ; smni, the right-hand wave. 

* H doc®, the "S” e<!tees the waves will be 

^ 274.) Timet two wav® 

' liii, Wafl^d waving. 
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and they can be reproduced ad mfimtum There is 
no vanation m the method, or system, of producing 
the Marcel wave, the only difference being m the 
disposition, distnbution, or number of the waves. 



Fig 275 Marcel Waving 

Flat but deeply wa\ed bandeau 


matters which must be determmed accordmg to the 
style of coiffure worn 

The hair, however, must always be lifted up so as 
to give a full pompadour effect Flatter wavmg, if 
so desired, can be produced by only shghtly liftmg 
the hair, that is to say, only raismg it just sufficient 
for the insertion of the irons As the hair is waved, 
so will it he m the final dressmg of the coiffure 

Marcel was most thorough m his work, and he 
waved the hair section by section until every hair of 
the head that it was possible to wave had been treated 
It may be added that wavmg so thoroughly done 
commands the highest remuneration, a pomt often 
lost sight of nowadays 

Waving Bandeaux and Parted Dressings 

When the operator has mastered the fundamentals 
of Marcel wavmg— the art can be fairly quickly mas- 
tered with conscientious and assiduous practice— he 
must turn his attention to the execution of the various 
styles of waving that are appropnate for the different 
coiffures. 

The pompadour mode, as above described, can be 
considered as the basis of all styles It is necessary, 
however, to mdicate m a brief manner the method 
used to wave bandeaux and parted dressmgs, varia- 
tions of which can then be adapted as necessary for 
other styles* 

In the days when long hair was the prevaihng 
fashion, it was sometimes necessary to combme two 
styles of wavmg on one head* Many clients favoured 
a bandeau, so that when the hair was put up, the front 
and sides of the mffure presented an appearance 
somewhat out of keeping with the chignoii and back- 
dtesmg In such cases, it was necessary iav the hair- 
dresser to separate the back hair, waving it aft^ iiie 


manner explamed for the pompadour style, but leaving 
the front for separate and different treatment 

The back hair is waved firbt, then the front portion, 
which becomes a bandeau, is suitably parted, and the 
waves are made parallel to this parting Many of the 
modern modes demand similar treatment, the 
waves having an appropnate adjustment to the 
partmg 

Bandeaux can be made to appear fiat or bulgmg, 
by the simple expedient of holing the hair low or 
high whilst wavmg it, hair well lifted up with the 
waves rolled m deeply will produce the bulgy, or 
full, effect, as shown m Fig 275 Whether the waves 
are to be flat or full, the hair is first parted m the 
correct position for the final dressmg The first wave 
is made as close as possible to the partmg Fre- 
quently, obhque waves will be desired for the bandeau, 
the direction of such waves being shown m Fig 276 

Flat bandeaux are obtamed by first makmg a 
cross-partmg from ear to ear and then a middle-part- 
mg leadmg from the cross-parting down to the centre 
of the forehead Fig. 277 clearly shows the idea and 
the correct disposition of the waves The obhque 
style of wavmg, above referred to, is commenced by 
wavmg the first strand, as shown m Fig 277, and then 
each succeedmg wave is turned a httle This causes 
a slight deviation, the first wave bemg horizontal to 
the partmg, and each succeedmg wave bemg a tnfle 



Fig, 276 Marcel Waving 

Flat baadeau with obbqoe waves 


out of truth, that is to say, the end of each wave 
nearest the crown of the head is a tnfle wider than its 
width on the forehead. Thus the undulations becocae 
vertical on the temples, asm Fig 276. This expedient 
of sh^tly turning the direction of the waves is not 
easy of accomplishment, and constant practice is 
necessary m order to obtain a satisfactory result. 

How to Wave a Shingle ** Ckiiflhire ” 

There axe two ways of waving a ^bingle mjtwe 
The first method is to curl all the short hair at the 
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back and sides, and also the ends of the long hair, 
until there is a good foundation for a nice, deep wave 
If it IS desired that the hair at the sides should be 
waved, curl the hair well to the face, across the 
sides of the head, curl this and all the back hair m 
the underneath mode of curling Having accom- 
plished this part of the work, commence by wavmg 
the top hair first, accordmg to the style desired, if 
the top IS to be of the oblique, or slantmg mode, or 
with a brushed-back effect, make a small wave near 



Fig 277 Marcel Waving 
Flat bandeau method ol vavmg position of hands 


the parting, and follow on with the wavmg. always 
keepmg the waves to the outline desired. When the 
top hair IS thoroughly waved, the side hair is then 
attended to— that wMch has been previously curled. 
Take hold of this curly hair with the conib in the 
left hand, wave the hair downwards to the end, and, 
anle^ the cheat demres the ends to be extra curly, 
the minng and curlmg will be complete Finally take 
a hak-lna^ whh a sm^ amcmirt of brilhai^ 
and brt^ the hair thonm^ily into position; tlnn 
festea the kmg hair with a da^ 

The ote method of wavmg a shingle mffwe is 
to do ah iK waving W, and aftewardb canl all tl» 
mSn tm the afjpnfHdete style. The tiSnenee in the 
tarn ^ the m«%id* or 


much closer to the head than the first, which would 
produce a very full dressmg 

Correct Width and Depth of Waves 

It IS important that the operator should study the 
nature of the hair and the general beanng of each 
chent before commencmg to wave Many dressmgs 
are spoilt, or rendered ludicrous, because the waves, 
though accurately produced, are either too wide or 
too narrow A tall and well-proportioned lady would 
look ndiculous vnth small waves, mdeed, aU heavy 
heads of hair, whether the chent be tall or short, 
should have wide and deep waves On the other hand, 
a dimmutive chent appears top-heavy if the waves 
are made wide, and are loosely formed Most lady 
chents will decide for themselves as to the kmd of 
waves they want, but m some cases the operator must 
tactfully suggest that the desired style would not be 
suitable, and that, as an artist, he should be allowed 
to form the waves appropnate to the hair and smtable 
to the chent 

The depth of the waves must also be determmed by 
the nature of the dressmg and the appearance of 
the client In the mapnty of cases it is necessary 
to wave the front hair fairly deeply, but as nowadays 
wavmg is used prmcipally as an enhancement of the 
coiffure, rather than to produce an illusion of full 
wavmess, a few thicknesses of waved hajr is normally 
sufficient It is not now necessary, except m rare 
cases, to wave every hair with precision, as Marcel 
ongmally did 

The number of waves to be formed cannot be indi- 
cated with certamty, smce it depends on the width, 
depth, and the disposition of the waved strands m the 
final coiffure The chent’s wishes, the dictates of 
fashion, and the pnce paid will detenrane these 
details to a large extent. It is sufficient to stress that 
an artistic finish should never be sacrificed for ulterior 
considerations. 

In the case of long hair, it is rarely necessary to 
wave the entire length of the growth Where the hair 
does not exceed 18 in or 20 m in length, it is wiser 
to TOve almost to the end, and well curl the pomts 
For all practical puipc®^, however, it is suffiaent to 
wave from 12 m. to 18 ra. of extremely long hair. 

Let it be understood that the operator who desires 
to bwime an eiq>ert Marcel waver must practise 
assiduoudy. A wnst may lose its facility 

throoiJh n^^ct of this rule of practice. 


MOBKEH MirTHODS OF MAKCEL WAVING 
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nd hair which has been badly over-bleached can until the correct waving temperature is obtamed 
till be modelled mto beautiful coiffures with the aid Insert the irons mto the hair with the rod uppermost 


f the irons when any attempt to do so by permanent 
saving would be unsuccessful 
Dunng the past few years such great stndes have 
)een made in the techmque of Marcel w'avmg that 
ome of the exhibition work of the great hairdressing 
nasters cannot be distmguished from natural waves, 



FIRST POSITION 


except by the very expert There are two styles of 
Marcel wavmg to-day, the artistic and the com- 
mercial The latter style, while not necessarily in- 
artistic, concentrates upon obtaimng waves which 



Fig 279 Modern Marcbl Waving 


will last well, and m order to obtam this durable 
result a great many of the softer effects which can be 
obtained with the irons have to be sacrificed. 

It must first be remembered that the irons only 
transfer heat to the hair to mould it mto shape, but 
the actual wavmg is done with the comb and not the 
iron If this is always borne in mmd. the student’s 
success is almost certam 

Shaping the Commercial Wave 

To obtam the proper diape m Mar<^ vraving, pro- 
ceed as foEcnvs. Warm the irons either in the iron 
stove (Hr by switdiwg on m the case of etecto: 


Just as the irons are closing, comb the hair or pul! 
the hair with the comb to one side while the irons 
are pushed in the opposite duection Suppose you 
have combed to the nght, turn the hair w'ell up, 
rollmg the hair and combing the hair to the nght 
over the edge of the irons all the time The edge of 



Fig 2S0 Modern Marcel W aving 



FOURTH POSITION 

Fig 281 Modern Marcel Waving 


the irons wiU leave a mark and you will have made 
one half-wave Then open the irons weU and place 
them a httle lower down, with the top edge of the 
irons under the mark already made. Now roE the 
irons shghtly under whde you stiE keep the hair 
combed to the r%ht This wiE tend to make the 
barrel of the irons come uppermost 
Now loosely hold the hair with the comb, draw it 
to the left, open the irons s%htly and scoop them 
down about an mch and a half, thus stroking the 
hair with the rod Qose the irons as soon as the 
scoopmg stroke is fini^ed and roE them up to the 
first mark, combing the hair to the left aE the time 
the uons are being roEed This wiE produce a com- 
plete wave, and a new mark wiE be m the hair an 
mch and a half from the first 
Now (Jip the irons under the new Ime, roH under a 
little, then draw the haur loosely to the right, and 
shdfi down another mch and a half, finishing the dide 
by closing the imns and rolling up to tte mark pre- 
viously made, combing the hair to the nght. 
tmufi so, altscna^Ey drawing ttie hair to the r^ht 
and left With each dide of the irons. Figs 378 to a8i 
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illustrate the four positions described above If this 
IS done correctly it will provide a strongly defined 
wave of the shape shown in Fig 2S2 

Obtaining the Artistic Shape 
The perfect shape, however, is obtained by making 
an S-shape as in Fig 283, and to do this we have to 



Fig 282 Fio 283 


adopt a somewhat different method of combing 
When roUmg up, we comb one way at the beginning 
of the roll and shghtly back at the end of the roll, 
thus shapmg the S on the barrel of the irons by the 
semicucular combing (see Fig 284) 

If the hair is taken, as it should be, m small meshes 
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To deepen the wave into the other underneath 
layers, hft up the top layer of hair, leavmg sufficient 
of the'waved hair down to show where the hair should 
be waved, and proceed down the hair as before, 
faVmg up unwaved hair with waved hair and usmg 
the wave already made as a guide 
Use only the tip of the irons so that the waves 
ahall not have a tram-line appearance In wavmg 
round the face at the forehead, eye, and cheek, to 
obtam the correct curved flow of the wave, it is 
ess e n ^-ial to use only the extreme tips of the irons 
and to make a semicurcular sweep of the irons to 
place the wave where it is wanted 
In order to get the best results, the comb must be 
kept flat with the back pomtmg away from you so 
that there is no tendency to scratch the scalp Keep 
vigorously combmg the hair below the irons m order 
to prevent it tanghng and thoroughly to stretch it 
on the iron The durabihty of the wave will not 
depend upon the amount of gnp put mto the irons, 
they should only be held tightly enough to prevent 
the hair shpping through The durabihty of the 
wave depends upon the amount of S-shape put mto 
It In Marcel wavmg an easy position should be 
adopted, smce a cramped position will spoil one s 
handling of the comb and irons 
It is always necessary to make the waved hair fit 
closely to the head, and this cannot be done if the 
hair is lifted too high or pulled 
away from the head as it is being 
waved If the hair is lifted too 
far from the head, the waves will 
shde over each other and it will 
be found that m successive layers 
of hair the crest of the wave m 
the underneath hair will not fit 
into the crest in the upper layers 
The hair wiH fluff up and the 
whole effect will be spoilt In 
trimming hair, the hair is raised 
high before it is cut, so that when 
it falls there will be no dubbing 
of the aids and no “steps ” In 
wavmg, the hair must be kept 
well down so that the waves exactly comade right 



and the imos are wy slig^y swung, alternately 
at the pote and then at the handies, the crests of 
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through the layers 

In cteahi^ with the ends of the hair, a different 
ccsnldng is used again, as m the Fig 286 Imagme 
that y<m sue doing the last wave. Having just turned 
the hwBS under (a), turn them straight agam as m (6) 
wttQi the rod up, and «Hiab the en< 3 s in the direction 
dnwrai Bow, Without alterity the poatK® of the 
kms, side thaot down Ihe hair, rajadly dippig the 
side lite irwdoTO and out of 
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out by simply takmg up a bttle of the hair already best done The ^^a\e is lost bv working with the 
waved and usmg it as a guide as you wave the straight irons verj’ loose as the crown end of the parting is 
hair also gripped m the irons reached 


The Arrangement of the Waves 
In actually carrying out a Marcel wave, begm by 
studying the face m order to ascertain the best shape 




Softening Waves 

There are two ways of softening a wave — ^first, by 
working with loosely gnpped irons, and, secondly, 





Fig 287 



of waves to produce Then, with the warm irons, curl 
the hair nght up to the roots all over the head This 
will help the waves to remam dose to the head, and 
mdeed will hdp them to take a really good shape 
Now comb the curls out flat agam, and l^htly brush 
the hair with a few drops of bnltantme rubbed on 
the palm of the hand or with a famt smear placed 
on a posttche brush 

With a few taps of the comb and a little finger 
dressmg, it will be found that the hair can be set into 
a senes of waves round the head m exactly the por- 
tion they are required, just as if a water wave had 
been earned out. This wiE be a gmde m obtaining 
the finished result. In general, the waves should dope 
up the head and not down on the face. Moreover, to 
obtain a symmetneal effect, one wave at the parting 
will have to be gently "tost" at the ccawn of the 
head, so that the wave at the other sde of the part- 
us can jom up niedy. A study of the many plates 
and m^res in this bobk will show where ^s is 


by curhng the hair up agam m a speaal way after it 
has already been waved. The hair is curled up again 
with cool irons The hau is taken m sections and the 
pomts placed between the angle of the irons It is 
then curled up, but, as the irons are turned up towards 
the roots of the hair, the hair is allowed to spiral up 
towards the pomts of the iron, so that while the 
pomts of the hair are m the coolest part of the irons, 
the roots are at the hottest end of them. This is done 
all over the waved hair, and the mffure is then 
dressed out. It will be found to have been very much 
softened m this way 

Tum-over Waves 

F:^. 287 shows the way to perform a turn-over wave 
with the ircms. Having finical a wave that is going 
fcflward on to the face, mst^ of jud roUmg up in 
the ordmary way, swieg flm points of the irons in a 


emnpiete saniorcle as you roll them. This has the 
effect of makhig a lai^ asnakurcukr wave which 
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turns o\er the preceduig wave The wave already 
made has to be held down with the comb while this 
swmgmg movement is bemg made If the hair is 
short, the turn-over can be finished off with a curl 
Obviously this is easy on the left-hand side of the 
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head, because the tips of the irons have to swmg 
over. On the other side of the head the handles of 
the irons have to be swung over m a semiarcular 



Fig, 289 


the wave obtained afterwards has been called a Digite 
Wave. If the hair is curled up from the roots to the 
points as m Fig 289, the resultant wave is termed a 
Bigoudi Wave or Bombage Already we precede a 
Marcel wave with a general curhng up of the hair, 
and this produces a rough divisional mode of dressmg. 
If we catch the pomts of the hair at the joint of the 
irons (to prevent too great a curl at the pomts) and 
curl the hair up, allowing it to get closer to the hot 
pomts of the irons as we approach the roots, we obtam 
the famous hangmg curls of the Mary Pickford style 
This long corkscrew curl can be set wnth bnlhantme 
just as easily as a water wave 
With Bigoudi or Bombage, the hair is taken m 
square sections, and, as the irons are turned with the 
barrel outermost, the sections are fed mto the irons 
from the root ends and rolled up at the same tune 
Thus the irons are opened and the strand of hau: is 
wrapped once round the rod near the roots The 
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directba. This requires a sn^wnst. and can better 
be effected by u a n g the left hand to fe>Id the irons 
misted of the Whate elaffrfcal vcoas are used, 
tite ftear often so^es it nnpositde to esecute a tam- 
tsm wave csi the r^t ^ of the head withcmt 
tl^ facHOn ovi^ mto the Mt h^ 
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irons are closed right near the roots. Then, as the 
irons continue to turn, the hair is fed mto the groove 
at each turn (see Figs 289 and 290). It is evident 
that a similar prinaple is used for these forms of 
waving as for permanent waving, except that m 
pennanent waving the hair is either tied or kept close 
together at the root end of each square The lack of 
Qm tymg makes the first wave weak in Digits and 
Bigoo® waving. 

The FnsB^ois wave ovacranes this difficulty en- 
tfeefy, fite fee whcte head is curled up in the same 

but vdien all the hair has 
swni^ round 
ife baft at the 
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pulled apart to stretch the hair at the root ends 
The hair is allowed to cool down and the irons are 
removed from the hair WHien the whole head is 
curled up m this way, the hair is vigorously combed 
out and, after the application of bnlliantme, is set 
mto waves with the fhigers A gentle chp here and 
there with the irons will fix the waves m position, and 
some remarkably beautiful results can be obtained 
We have dehberately reframed from forcing upon 
the reader any particular style of coiffure by descnb- 
mg a complete Marcel wave from begmnmg to end, 
smce there are no fixed styles Even now no two 
experts are thoroughly agreed as to whether the first 
wave should recede from the forehead or not Very 
often the growth of the hair quite defimtely dictates 
this important point All that is necessary in Marcel 
wavmg IS to make the wave suit the face, to begin 
the wave an inch or two from the front of the face m 
the case of side partmgs, and work by joining up to 
the end of the parting and losing the first wave at the 
end of the partmg. The other side is waved to balance 
the waves on the large side of the hair and care- 
fully jomed up with that already done at the crown 
The waves should slope up the head and not have a 
tendency to fall forward It must be remembered 
that all women comb their hair slightly back, and 
that the direction of the waves should not mterfere 
with this method of combmg or be interfered by it 
In general, we attempt to frame the eye with a wave, 


and produce a wa\e that comes fon\ard on the fore- 
head above the eye-level and one that comes forward 
on to the cheek Once the whole design is worked 
out on the head, we deepen it by going over it again, 
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Fig 291 

this time lifting up a thicker mesh of hair Then the 
top layer is lifted and pinned up out of the way, 
enough of the waved hair being left down to enable 
it to guide the work into the lower layers In strength- 
ening the under waves it is best to leave the first wave 
alone and begin on the second wave to prevent the 
work from standing up ofi the head This rule ap- 
phes every time it is necessary to pm a layer up 
Fmaily the layers are bnlliantmed lightly, and dressed 
out mto position 


ELECTRIC MARCEL IRONS 


The chief failmg with ordmary Marcel waving irons 
is that a great deal of tune is wasted m heatmg up 
the irons either in an electnc stove or over the more 
usual gas bracket Furthermore, since there is not a 


m most cases this valuable tool besets us with a lot 
of little annoyances 

In order that the ordinary irons should hold 
sufficient heat to enable the operator to work steadily, 



Fig 292 ‘*IcALL*’ Electrical Marcel Waving Irons 
{By cmrtesy of Messrs / Calvgte Ltd ) 


continuous source of heat while the hair is being 
waved, the intervals between placmg one pair of 
irons on the bradret and taking up the other are short 
Heat is rapidly transferred to the hair so that the 
irons cool quickly. Hence the same part of the hair 
has to be gone over many times to ensure an even 
wave m the hair. Agam, if the irons are too Imt, 
time has to he wasted m twirlmg them to cool them 
down suffia«itly to produce a wave without scorch- 
ing the hair The judgment os seldom good enough 
to mamtain the irons at the nght tem|^ture, and 


they have to be heavy. These problems have all been 
overcome by the mtroduction of the electncal Marcel 
wavmg irons. The dectncai irons consist of a hollow 
rod and hollow barrel hinged together m the same 
way as the cudiiiary irons In these parts are sealed 
dectncai halting dements of resistance wire wound 
upon smtable msulation and connected to leads com- 
mg through the centre of one of the handles. The 
tanperature of the irons m r^ukted by a i^unaHe 
reastaice or rheostat whidi can be adjusted to lower 
or raise the voltage of the dectndfy so that Iss 
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power IS allow ed to reach the elements This rheostat 
may be either accommodated in the iron itself, as in 
the electric irons (Fig 292), or separately as 
m the case of the “Forfex"’ irons 

Since the fle\ connectmg the irons to the power 
supply will kmk up if twisted to the extent we twist 
irons m working, the connectmg apparatus at the 
handle of the iron must be swivelled From the 
abo\e notes it can be seen that electnc irons should 
have the charactenstic good quahties of the ordmary 
irons m addition to their own They are as follows — 

1 Both rod and barrel should contain balanced 
heatmg elements 

2 The heating elements should extend to the tips 
of the irons 

3 The rod and barrel should be sufficiently loosely 
hmged to allow them to gnp the hair evenly along 
the whole length of the irons 

4 The irons should be designed so that the rod 
and barrel should be of the same size as the ordmary 
gas irons or thereabouts 

5 The elements should produce sufficient heat to 
wave the coarsest and most resistant hair 

6 The rheostat should be infinitely vanable 
between the upper limit and the lower, so that a suit- 


able temperature can be obtamed for any type of 
hair right down to the most delicate, white, or fine 
hair without necessitatmg extremely rapid waving to 
avoid scorching 

7 The irons should be balanced properly and the 
handles should be insulated thoroughly 

8 The flex should be long and light 

9 The connectmg block on the handle should 
swivel easily, yet the shdmg contacts within it must 
be effective 

10 The irons should be hght, and since it is possible 
to touch the head with them all metal parts should 
be connected to earth by means of an earthing con- 
tact in the flex connector 

In usmg a pair of electncal Marcel irons, it will be 
discovered that the work is three times as quick as 
with gas irons Once the temperature is regulated 
for the hair by means of the resistance, one can pro- 
ceed from the begmnmg to the end of the wave with- 
out any stop It is usually best to hold a foot of the 
flex to the elbow by means of a spring clip to the arm 
Electric irons usually remain clean, smce they are 
not externally oxidized as are gas irons There are 
a number of good irons which conform to the above 
requirements 


11. “THE SCIENCE OF PERMANENT WAVING”^ 


Similarity of Hair and Wool 

The mechanized effiaency of the textile industry is 
based on the work of successive generations of 
inventors who have, all nnwittingly, prompted far- 
reaching developments m other industries For 
example, the lawn mower and the pianola piano owe 
much to devices which have long been used m textile 
technology. Smce human hair and wool are so much 
ahke, it is not surpnsmg, therefore, that the older 
methods of permanent wavmg are identical m 
pnnaple with the centunes-old methods of curling 
wool and mdiair yams (threads). The same methods 
are used for fixing the dimensions of stretched 
faMm, and onr presort nnderstandu^ of the sdoice 
of pomanoit wavmg is based cm the study of the 
corresponding pcoc^ses of the textile mdustry. 

How Hair k Formed 

lake wool, human hair ccmslsts of two, and smne- 
times three, types of ceU' hdtow nmdahary oeOs 
wta th^ m form tike core ol tke 
Mm; fiat ceils udich tea ttm cutide; 

and, imhmm mMk «s4 •eulkli, teg 
odii iMtik tew the Me ef 



a hair Thus, although the base of the foUide, where 
the cells are formed, is a livmg structure, the hair 
itself grows by the accumulation of dead matter and 
IS itself dead 

The Cell Structure 

Although the cells of animal fibres are only about 
i/25oth of an inch long, it is the stiU finer molecular 
structure withm the cells that determmes then 
behaviour— and that of the fibre— m permanent 
wavmg. Keratin, the substance of the cells, consists 
of long cham molecules which are arranged more or 
le^ purallel to the length of the fibre, neighbouring 
molecute bemg tied together sideways by two 
kmds of cross-lmkage, as shown diagrammatically m 
Fig. 293 

At nght angles to the plane of Fig. 293 the gnd- 
like arrangment is folded, and several folded grids 
are superimposed, as shown m Fig 294 to form the 
tsystaffltes of the fibre 

Struti^feued fibres 

When u hm n stretched, extenaon takes j^ace by 
XmlcMig ral tet gprids ag^unst the reastance of the 
^ OQiBpmesit diam mole- 
is released, 
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it contracts because the ends fold up again Partial the formation of new linkages in the relaved fibre if 


recover} takes place at all humidities, but it is onl} 
at saturation that the stretched fibre returns exactlv 
to its onginal length 

How Hair Curls 

Similarly, when hair is wound on a curler, the 
outer edge of each fibre is stretched and the inner 
edge compressed, le the gnds m the outer edge 



Fig 293 


unfold and those m the inner edge are compressed 
Both distortions take place agamst the resistance of 
the cross-linkages, and the resultmg stresses cause 
the fibre to straighten as soon as it is released m 
water If, however, the hair is wound wet on the 
curler, dned, and then released m air, some curl 
persists because the distorted grids are not able to 
return exactly to their old shape in room air, which 
IS unsaturated But the curl or wave is not permanent , 
it disappears as soon as the hair is washed 

The Process of Permanent Waving 

A true permanent set is, however, obtained if the 
hair after bemg wound on to a curler, is exposed to 
the action of steam or boilmg water This is because 
steam breaks the cystme hnkages between the chain 
molecules — those linkages marked -S-S in Fig 293 
These are the linkages which are stressed when the 
hair IS wound on the curler, and their breakdown 
dissipates the stress which would otherwise cause the 
hair to straighten when it 15 released in water. The 
cystme linkages between the chain molecules of 
normal hair, however, contnbute very largely to its 
streigth, and although their breakdown is an eraential 
step in pmnanent waving, it must be succeeded by 


the latter is not to suffer serious damage Fortunately 
for the hairdresser, these new linkages are also 
formed under the action of steam by the union of 
one half of the broken cv stine linkage and the plus 
(-fj half of the other kind of linkage 

Changes in the Fibre 

These new linkages restore strength to the relaxed 
fibre and, at the same time, increase the permanence 
of the wave Thus a permanent wave is obtained as 
a result of two consecutive reactions in the distorted 
hair under the influence of steam — 

(1) Breakdown of c} stine hnkages to dissipate 
stress, and 

(2) Rebuilding of new hnkages to restore 
strength to the relaved hair and give great 
permanence to the wave 

Although the cystine hnkages must be broken before 
new hnkages can be formed, all the cystine linkages 
are not broken at the same mstant, and both reactions 
proceed side by side m different parts of the hair 
This is an important saf^uard in the older methods 
of permanent waving, because it means that their 
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Fig. 294 


hair IS never at any time so seriously weakened as it 
would be if all the cystme hnkages were broken before 
any rebuildmg commenced. 

Varying Degrees of Texture and Rate of 
Growth 

Like other biological matenals, hair is variable m 
Its properties, and considerable skill and jud^ent 
are needed from the hairdn^r if he is to obtain the 
best results m applymg the above saentific prmcipl®. 
In the first place, the hair vanes m fineness, and when 
fine hair is wound on to a curler, it will suffer k® 
distortion than coarse hair, and tiie respcmse to the 
action of steam will be different in the two cases. 
Secondly, hm pows at different rates cm different 
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indnidtials, and if we have two lots of hair of the 
same length, but grown at different rates, the one 
which greAV more slowh will have been exposed to 
light and air for a longer time 

Effects of Maltreatment 
Unfortunately, the cjstme linkages which play an 
essential part m the formation of new linkages m 
permanent waMng are attacked by air and water 
under the influence of hght, and it is always more 
difficult to wave the slowly-growing hair, other thmgs 
bemg equal Thirdly, the cystme linkages can be 
damaged by alkalis and Heaching agents, and 
bleached hair is notoriously difficult to wave Al- 
though the task of the hairdresser is made easier by 
the use of assistants such as alkahs and sulphites in 
permanent wavmg with steam or boiling water, 
considerable skill in assessing the state of his raw 
matenal is necessary if the permanent wave is to be 
neither too strong nor too weak 

How a Cold Wave Differs in Process 
The newer methods of cold permanent waving call 
for even greater skill than the old high temperature 
processes As before, cold permanent waving depends 
for its success on (i) the breakdowm of cystine linkages 
and (2} the rebuilding of new bnkages m the relaxed 


structure In this case, however, the two stages are 
quite distinct from one another The hair is first 
treated with reducmg agents to break as many 
cystine linkages as are needed for the desired wave, 
and then with oxidizing agents to re-form the hnkages 
which give permanence to the wave and strength to 
the fibre If the treatment with reducing agents is 
earned out for too long a time or at too high a tempera- 
ture, the breakdown of cystme Imkages may be so 
excessive that the molecular structure of the fibre is 
completely disorganized and the formation of new 
hnkages prevented In other words, the fibre will not 
only have a wave of unsatisfactory permanence but 
it will also be rotted In skilled hands, such difficulties 
are not encountered, but it will be clear that the 
hairdresser, in carrying out cold permanent wavmg, 
will have to exercise even greater judgment than 
hitherto He will not only have to estimate the 
fineness of the hair, and the extent to which it has 
suffered previous damage by exposure to hght and 
air, alkalis and oxidizing agents, but also the extent 
to which cystme Imkages can be broken with safety 
m the hght of his estimate of the precedmg char- 
acteristics Like so many of the older mdustnes which 
began as simple crafts, the art of permanent wavmg 
is rapidly bemg transformed mto an apphed science 


III. PERMANENT WAVING 


As this book IS pnmanly intended for students of 
hairdressii^ there are a few words which should be 
wnttep chiefly for them. 

Although it IS hoped that the student will benefit 
by the instruction and advice which follows, it should 
be realized that nobody learns permanent wavmg 


There are to-day a large number of permanent 
waving systems and a detailed descnption of each 
one would occupy considerable space The subject is 
therefore dealt with here from the pomt of view of 
basic technique, and the greater part of the available 
space is used to discuss those thmgs which are common 


by reading about it. to most systems It has, of course, been necessary to 

The only way to learn the technique is actually to go into some detail when mentioning certain mdivi- 
do the job and to get as much practical tuition and dual features of a particular sj^stem, but m general 
jHractice as posable There is plenty of practical whrai mentioning a particular system the wnter has 
tuition available to-day; most of the permanent amply mdicated to which category it belongs, and 
waving manufacturas run excellent schools to teach the manner in which it differs from other systenK in 
the canent apj^ic^on of tto systems, and the the same cat^ory, 

student ^loiM take advantage of these faahties, to In the section which deals with the vanous systems 
kam not m Imt several difierent systems those are mcluded which, so far as is known at the 

Many students attonpt to team permanent wavn:^ time of wntmg, are actually available, as many 
io tiwir r^psaiticeship. The nglit time to manufacturers have had to reduce them production, 
is after vbb Is ctmapetait to pauduce a reasonably sime may be mentioned which are not now in produc- 
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ton. On the other liand, it is quite possible that some 
systems not gieofically named may be available by 
the tiiae these wwds are read. 
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Mr Emile, of Camilatone Ltd , whose long connection Acknowledgment is further due to Superma Ltd , for 
with Eugene Ltd is well known, for help and sugges- permission to reproduce the photomicrographs on this 
tions concemmg spiral winding and the apphcation page and overleaf These were taken in the course 
of sachets of the writer’s work in the Superma laboratories 


THE THEORY OF PERMANENT WAVING 


Permanent waving has to some extent been peculiar 
in the relation between its practical application and 
the theoretical reasons, both physical and chemical, 
for the results produced We have knovm for quite 
some time how to get a permanent curl, but for manv" 
years we did not Imow why this effect was produced 
The practical application has undergone only 
comparatively small changes since the mvention of 
permanent wavmg The hair was always wound in 
some way round a curler, chemical reagent was then 
apphed and, until the advent of cold weaving, heat in 
some form was apphed to the wound curler 
Changes have, of course, taken place, but those have 
been the logical changes which have occurred by 
improvements in technical design of machines and 
accessories, differences of technique which have been 
necessary because of changmg hair styles, and 
consequent variations in public demand 
The possibilities and limitations of the vanous 
systems are however fairly completely understood 
from the purely practical point of view, and it is 
possible to produce a reasonable mutation of naturally 
curly hair on 90 per cent or more heads 
It was always obvious that some fundamental 
alteration was caused in the structure of the hair by 
permanent wavmg, but the nature of this change has 
for many years been only imperfectly understood 
One of the first attempts to explain the change in 
hair structure was the theory that the reagent and 
heatmg caused a permanent swelling of the hair shaft 
It was explained that one side of the hair is more free 
to swell than the other by reason of the fact that the 
hair is wound on to a curler, so that, after processing, 
the hair, mstead of being round, has become ovoid 
It was said that naturally curly hair was always 
oval in cross-section, the more curly the hair the more 
elongated the oval, thus permanent waving altered 
the round, straight hair to a shape approachmg that 
of naturally curly hair 

This theory is fairly easily disproved, simply by 
taking a cross-section of hair before and after per- 
manent waving and exanuning it microscopically 
When this is done there is no apparent change what- 
ever, and round hair remains just as round even 
though it is tightly curled. 

Actually it is very doubtful if the shape of the hak 
m cross-action xs any critenon of its curlmess, as 
although rt is true that certam fnzzy-haired races 


have hair which is o\al m cross section, there are 
many naturally curl} hairs which are completely 
round and show no sign of being oval at any part of 
their length 

Actually the microscope reveals ver^ little change 
in the structure of the hair shaft before and after 



Fig 295 Photomicrograph of Straight 
Hair 


permanent wavmg. The scale structure of the hair 
IS impaired by over-processing, as the following photo- 
micrographs show, but there are only very slight 
alterations when the processing is earned out m a 
proper manner (Figs 295-298) 

It IS almost certain, however, that these changes 
have nothmg to do with the curl which is produced. 
They are superficial changes caused by the action of 
stretching, reagent and heat, and would be present 
whether the hair had become curly or not. In fact, 
hair which has been constantly curled up tightly on 
metal curlers presents exactly the same appmance 
under the microscope as hair which has been over- 
processed m permanent wavmg, although it remains 
completely straight. 

If the hair is cut into thin ^tions so that the 
mteraal structure of the shaft can be exaimned, it is 
still not po^ble to detect any structural change as 
a result of perman^t wafkg * 

It ^ms, therefoie, that the change in structiue is 

snb-m<^co|acal and, in feet, Ite pcewt 
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Fig 296 Photomicrograph or Perman- 
ently Waved Hair 
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Fio 297 Pbotowcsocsaph of Hair Rb- 

WAVEI> CORRECTtY 
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The important fact from the point of view of 
permanent wavmg theory is that these diffraction 
patterns are considerably different if the X-ray 
photograph is taken on stretched hair from those 
obtamed by a photograph of unstretched harr 

Further, if three photographs of a bundle of hair 
are taken, the first one unstretched, the second 
stretched, and the third after the hair has been 
rdeased from stretch, the foUowmg remarkable fact 
emerges. The first and third photographs will show 
the same structure exactly. The second wiU show 
a different diffraction pattern. 

Now this shows not only that the molecular 
organization of hair is changed by stretch, but that it 
WlS return to its original csganization when released 
Imtodretolt. 

If also* beip,^pwsi that if the hair be sul^ecteSiJ > 


permanent waving are based on the researches of 
Professor Astbury’' and his colleagues at Leeds 
Unnersitv, usmg a method which gives sub-micro- 
scopical “pictures” of the structure of hair 
The Textile Physics Research Laboratory of the 
University of Leeds hav’e for many years conducted 


The method which they have used in their work 
and which has enormously advanced the knowledge 
of keratin structure is that of X-ray analysis Bnefly, 
this consists of placing a bundle of hairs in the path 
of a fine beam of monochromatic X-rays 

X-rays, hke visible hght rays, are diffracted when 
they strike an object, but X-rays being considerably 
shorter than hght rays are diffracted by much smaller 
objects than those which would disturb the path of a 
hght ray, and in fact are sufficiently short to be 
diffracted by the molecules of a substance such as 
hair 

The diffracted beam is directed on to a photo- 
graphic plate which when developed shows a definite 
pattern From this pattern it is possible to visuahze 
the molecular organization of the keratin under 
examination 


Fig 298 Photomicrograph of Over- 
processed Hair 

(Note detenoration) 
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to steam, or a combination of steam and a caustic 
alkali, then the change m the molecular structure 
can be retained permanently 

Professor Astbury has suggested that the molecules 
of keratin lie in long chains roughly parallel to the 
length of the hair and that these chains, in normal 
unstretched hair, are folded something in the manner 
of the behoves of a concertina When the hair is 
stretched the folds are straightened out, but return to 
their onginal form when the pressure is released 
Thus there are two foims of keratin — the folded or 
normal state known as alpha keratin, and the stretched 
or unfolded state known as beta keratin 

These long chains are held together by cross link- 
ages between the mam chains, so that the whole 
conception resembles a senes of long folded ladders 
or gnds 

Water facilitates both the stretchmg process and 
the contraction to the normal form Hair which is 
stretched while wet and then dried in the stretched 
state does not readily return to its normal form, 
but if it should be redamped it will contract 
immediately 

Professor Astbury also suggests that the cross 
Imkages, under certain conditions, such as the action 
of water, steam or alkalis, are capable of breaking 
down from their onginal state and forming new 
Imkages between the mam chams which have the 
effect of holding the molecules m the stretched 
condition, and that this condition is more or less 
permanent according to the temperature of the 
solution in which the hair is stretched 

This would explain not only the phenomena of 
permanent waving but also the peculiar effects of 
Marcel and water waving In both cases the hair is 
stretched into a new formation, and dried m that state 
(in iron waving the hair retains enough moisture for 
this purpose) and so will retain its new shape until 
more water is applied, when the hair will contract to 
the alpha condition 

In permanent waving, owing to the fact that con- 
siderably higher temperatures and/or caustic alkalis 
are used, the hair does not contract m the presence of 
water, but theoretically if the same conditions of heat 
and caustic alkali were apphed to permanently waved 
ham the beta position should revert to the alpha 
formation.^ 

The above is, of course, only a precis of what has 
been wntten on this subject by Professor Astbury 
and others of his colleagues (See also Professor 
Speakman*s contribution on “The Science of 
Permanent Waving,*' Part 11 of this Section ) 

It should be pomted out that although most 
scientists do not quarrel with the findings of the 

^ Professor Astbury’s chapter m The Bmr md Scdp, by 
Agues C Mitchell 


X-raN diftraction patterns mentioned above, there 
has been some dn ergence of opinion as to the validity 
of all the conclusions uhich have been drawn 

A paper by Mr P K Sartory was publishid m 
1933,^ m which he proved b} photomicrographs 
similar to those illustrating this article that the cortex 
or scale sheath of the hair was left untouched by 
permanent waving Incidentally, these photographs 
were obtained by the celluloid impression technique, 
the use of which m permanent waving research was 
pioneered by Mr Sartory 

He suggests that the hair consists of an outside 
sheath, which is almost impervious to the action of the 
normal permanent waving process, and an inner 
organization w^hich is much more easily affected. 
Those molecular rearrangements which take place 
are confined to this inner portion of the hair shaft 

It has also been suggested by Mr* Sartory and by 
Doctor Kmbbs,® that only a comparatively small 
number of side Imkages need to be affected m order 
to produce a permanent wave, and it is for this reason 
that it IS possible to re-wave hair already permanently 
waved, le there are stiU plenty of linkages not 
affected which can be used for the new permanent 
wave 

Certamly, it is possible to wave hair and then 
straighten it out, simply by damping it with per- 
manent waving reagent and runnmg down with a hot 
Marcel iron This straight hair may then be wound 
up and permanently waved again quite successfully,, 
and, m fact, provided a certain amount of care is taken, 
can be done two or three times m succession. 

This supports the contention that there are Imkages 
untouched, left after each straightening and curhng, 
to be affected by the next one 

It should be added that Professor Astbury himself 
has now suggested that a new conception of the 
molecular organization of keratin fibre wiH probably 
emerge from recent research. 

This suggestion has been the result of the applica- 
tion of the electron microscope to textile research. 
This mstrument gives such enormously increased 
magmfications that it has been possible to get a 
glimpse of the actual molecular construction As yet 
no detailed study has been possible, but it seems 
likely that further research mean that entirely 
new hght will be thrown on the molecular construction 
of keratm and our ideas will change accordingly. 

These new discovenes do not lessen the value of 
the Leeds University's contributions to our knowledge, 
as there is no doubt that changes do take place under 

* "*A remarkable Hew Theory of Permanent Waving*^ 
P* K* Sartory, FEM.S. Bmfiresm & Trem, 

March 17, 1935 

« ""Permanmt Wavmg and the Stractee of i&e Hair/’ 
I>r, H. V S Knibbe, DSc The Clhm%4r 


Vpi XVIi, Jannary* 1946. 
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conditions of '‘stretch” and the knowledge of these 
changes has been of considerable practical value 

The First Permanent Waves 

The artificial curling of hair to imitate natural 
curhness has been m use for practically all of recorded 
historj 1 here is evidence that the ancient Eg\ ptians 
both curled and coloured their hair, and the wall 
paintings of the Asstrians provide ample evidence 
that the men curled tlieir beards, for they show neat 
TOWS of ringlet curls — so neat in fact that they could 
not possibly be entirely natural 

Various methods of curling and frizzing hair with 
heated irons have been in use for centunes past, but 
the first permanent curl was that discovered by the 
old wigmakeis or perruquiers, who required hair 
with a durable curl 

In the days when wigs were a part of the normal 
wear for both men and women of the upper classes, 
the demand for naturally curly hair was far greater 
than the supply, and it was found that straight hair, 
rolled up tightly on to a curler and boiled or steamed 
for some hours, became permanently curled This 
curl was not afiected by water and w^as truly 
permanent 

It was discovered that the addition of an alkaline 
salt, such as borax, hastened the action and reduced 
the boiling time considerably 

This type of curling was known as forced hair or 
fmsure ford and the term is still in use to-day 

The modem systems of permanent waving are a 
development of this technique, apphed to hair on the 
human head 

It was Charles Nessler who about 1904-5 introduced 
the first method of producing lasting waves and curls 
upon the hvmg head as a commercial proposition 


most convenient alkali tor the purpose was borax, 
because it could be used as a paste thick enough to 
be controlled without running over the head Sand- 
wiches of borax paste were prepared about | inch 
thick, held together by pieces of muslin and flannel, 
and wrapped round the hair on the curler In order 
to prevent the borax from runnmg down to the scalp 
when heated, the whole curler and pad were enclosed 
in a brown paper tube which was securely tied with 
string close to the scalp Thus each mesh of hair 
was now securely isolated from the scalp The cigai- 
shaped packages were about i inch in diameter and 
about inches long The pmching-irons were made 
so as to completely surround these tubes and, when 
heated and applied to them, vapour could be seen to 
nse from the exposed surfaces of the paper tubes 
The heating was earned out upon each tube until 
vapour ceased to be apparent and the outside was 
dry and scorched The tubes were treated individu- 
ally and the result, in every case, was a tight per- 
manent wave The strength and durability of the 
wave produced in those days has never been surpassed, 
although the apphcation of modem reagents has 
greatly reduced the resultant harshness and breakage 
attendant upon the use of borax paste. The intro- 
duction of electneal heaters was a natural consequence 
of the desire to speed up the application, although 
it brought a host of other troubles in its tram For 
example, the availability of an excessive amount of 
heat for an unlimited period increased the dangers 
of burnmg the scalp and dr5nng up the hair, as well 
as the dangers of electric shock both to client and 
operator It was usual for the client to buy a home 
outfit that could be used by her maid to repair and 
continue the waving at home. Full instructions and 
materials were enclosed and these home outfits were 


For a chaurge of ten guineas he produced permanency advertised m the ladies' periodicals of that time 
of waving m any normal head of hair and, cunously {1905-6-7) 

enough, he used no special apparatus or specially It will be seen that the present so-called wireless 
designed appliances for his purpose. For curlers he methods of waving follow the onginal Nessler method 
used the ordinary small sticks used for piping hair, almost in detail, except that the hair is now wound 
and for heating Ite used a pair of pmchmg-irons, but from the pomts as suggested by Mayer, and that the 
so arranged as to accommodate a cylindneal object irons (now called beaters) are heated by some electneal 
instead of the flat palm type of curls as was common means instead of gas 

practo. Instead, however, of roUmg the hair up During the war years 1914-18, and while Nessler 


from pomt to root as m piping hair, he tied his small 
|UpPtg sticks to the me^ of hair dose to the scalp, 
thai wound the hm spirally and secured the 
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had moved to Amenca, Eugene Suter started the 
manufacture of a permanent waving process based 
upon the Nessler pnnciples and with electnc heaters. 
He did much to popularize permanent waving with 
the imMic and in a short whde his company, Eugtoe 
lanuted, became the hugest firm of its kind. About 
thfe time also appear©! upon the market several 
otiWf makes, afi, however, based upon the original 
and a«a hke Gailm, Hubert, 
Smaeof these 
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Later Sartory and MacDonald, pursuing inde- 
pendent courses, reinvestigated the whole position 
and as a result ot their research produced two entirely 
novel methods of permanent waving The sjstem 
ongmated by Sartory and marketed under the name 
of Aquanoil predated the MacDonald steam system 
by some twelve months, and was exhibited at the 
first Hairdressing Exhibition at the Hoiticultural Hall 
The novelty of the Sartory design resided m the fact 
that instead of using the electric heater simply for the 
purpose of heating the hair direct, he interposed 
between the heater and the hair a water earner 
device which produced steam This steam, by its 
intimate interpenetration of the hair mesh, resulted 
in a much more efficient and even heating of the harr, 
which enabled him to use wavmg reagents of lower 
alkahnity and, at the same time, by the presence of 
the moisture which was continually emitted from the 
finer, the effective workmg temperature was con- 
trolled to shghtly under boilmg point This, m itself, 
was a great step forward in that it demonstrated, 
once again, that high temperatures were not needed 
The system also had other points of novelty It 
utilized curlers with roUmg sections which enabled 
the hair to be tensioned evenly, a matter which 
IS quite impossible on the ordinary type of spiral 
curler 

At the next Hairdressing Exhibition MacDonald 
showed, for the first time, a system m which steam 
was conducted from a boiler through a number of 
rubber tubes into a set of perforated hollow curlers, 
and this system has remained substantially unchanged 
Sartory, however, pursued his investigations and, 
fortified by the results of his experience and research, 
commenced to investigate the precise temperature 
necessary to produce lastmg curls, and the result of 
these experiments led him to the conclusion that 
exothermic material offered a better and safer method 
of obtainmg the type of moist heat most suitable for 
the purpose By 1923 he had perfected and obtained 
patents covermg the use of exothermic chemicals 
for this purpose, and to this day these patents are 
acknowledged to be basic, and it can be fairly claimed 
that Sartory laid the foundation of, and for the first 
fourteen years built, the industry in exothermic 
machmeless permanent wavmg as it is to-day It is 
interesting to note these first experiments m usmg 
lower temperatures, because these were the precursor 
of the newest ideas m tepid and cold systems. 

The most recent development m permanent 
waving technique is the introduction of cold per- 
manent wavmg. With this method the necessary 
chemical change m the hair is achieved without any 
heating whatsoever. Several systems are now on the 
market and excellent results are obtamable, oace 
the technique of application has been master^. 


It must be kept in mind howe\er that all permanent 
waving systems, machine, machmeless or cold, are 
simply a set of tools, and no tool can do a ]ob without 
a hand to guide it Consequent!} , the success of any 
permanent wave is dependent finally on the skill of 
the operator, and no s}stem of permanent waving can 
produce good results unless it is intelligently and 
correctly used 

Preparing the Hair 

Before commencing a permanent wave, proper 
preparation of the head is necessary Cutting and 
tapenng are dealt with m another section of this 
book, and all it is necessary to mention here is that 
practically ever} head will require a certain amount 
of shaping m order to obtain a successful permanent 
wave 

The important thing is to get nd of heavy clubbed 
ends and to ensure a good shape m the finished 
dressing Women to-day are more aware of the 
importance of good shaping before a permanent wave, 
and it IS usually not so difficult to persuade them that 
shaping is an absolute necessity Time spent m 
explaming this point to a customer is time well spent, 
for good permanent waving is not possible unless the 
head is correctly prepared beforehand 

There is just one further point which should be 
mentioned here There should be some difference m 
the method of shaping, according to whether one is 
usmg a root-wind or point-wind method of permanent 
waving 

As will be explamed later, pomt-windmg methods 
almost automatically ensure a tight curl at the points 
of the mesh, and for this reason the points do not need 
to be tapered so much when this type of system is 
used as they do when a root-wind system is employed 
This does not mean that heads for pomt-winding do 
not need shaping. 

This IS essential whichever type of system is used, 
but in order to avoid over-curlmess, the pomts of the 
hair should be left a httle heavier for pomt-windmg 
than for root-winding. 

Shampooing. In almost all cases a good shampoo is 
necessary Permanent waving manufacturers make 
up their reagents in certam strengths on the assump- 
tion that the hair to which they are apphed will be 
clean, and free from scalp grease, bnlhantine or 
chemical residue left after shampooing, and should 
any of these conditions obtain then the chemical 
balance of the reagent may be u|^et and its cuihng 
properties seriously impair^ 

Even if a customer has washed her head before 
commg into the salon, it is best to shampoo a^m* 
Firstly, because it is extremdy difficult for a woman 
to cleanse her own head completely whm she washes 
It her^ at home, and it wfll usudly be ficrod that 
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the cleansiiig is mi b\ an\ means uniform over the 
entire head 

Secondh, one can get a tery good idea of the 
curling possibilities of hair when it is being shampooed 
Hair which latheis easiU, rinses out easily without 
feeling tack\, and which dries fault quickly, will 
usuallv be found to respond rather easih to permanent 
wa\ing, and consequenth one can make a mental 
note that it will probabh reqmre rather less than 
normal processing 

On the other hand, hair which does not lather 
easiiv takes a good deal of rinsing and feels rather 
sticky and stnngy, and further shows etidence of 
sponginess, will usually be found to be rather difficult 
to curl tightly and so w^iU require smaller sections m 
dmding Quite often this foreknowledge, gamed m 
the shampooing, can make the difference betw^een 
good and indifferent results The onlv heads which 
are best not shampooed are those which have been 
bleached Normally these heads do not get very 
greasy and what oil is present is best left there, as it 
will help to present breakage 

In the writer’s opinion, the best shampoo to use 
IS a good mild soap shampoo, although the old 
objection to soapless detergents, i e that they were 
too degreasing, has been very largely removed m the 
newer products made specially for shampooing In 
oases where the hair is extremely greasy it may be 
necessary to use a stronger shampoo, but strong 
detergents should only be used when absolutely 
necessary Liquid shampoo, made with a good 
quality soft soap, is adequate for most heads and has 
the advantage that it causes little or no damage to 
the hair Even on greasy hair a shampoo of this type 
will usually be quite efficient if it is apphed to the 
dry hair and massaged into the roots before any 
water is apphed 

Thorough nnsmg is essential, so that no soap or 
chemical residue is left m the hair, which should then 
be thoroughly dned. 


Basic Technique 

All permanent waving systems have a common 
basic technique The hair is divided into sections, 
wound on to curlers and then during or after winding 
a reagent is applied 

In some cases the hair is wound dry, and reagent 
applied to the wound hair In others, notably in 
point winding, the hair is wetted with the reagent 
before being wound Again some systems wind the 
hair dry and apply the reagent in the form of a 
dampened pad or sachet which is formed into a tube 
round the wound curler 

After this, all systems, with the exception of the 
cold wave sj stems, apply heat m one way or another 
Some systems use straightforward electric heaters, 
either mams operated or using low voltage from a 
transformer Some use electnc heaters which are 
pre-heated on an electric machine, then detached 
from the machine and applied to the curler Another 
uses an electrically heated boiler and brings the steam 
to a jacket which encloses the wound curler The 
machineless systems use pads containing chemicals 
which are activated by being brought into contact 
with water or other liquids and then applied to the 
curlers. Chemical action causes the pad to heat up 
and then cool down as the chemicals get used up m 
the reaction 

The cold wave systems use no heating of any kind, 
but simply allow the curhng reagent to remain on 
the wound hair for a certain time according to the 
typQ and texture of the hair, and then a neutralizing 
lotion IS apphed which stops the action and “sets” 
the curl 

All systems at present m use start by dividing and 
windmg the hair in either the root- or point-wmding 
technique, and it is therefore proposed to deal with 
dividing and winding m one section and then with 
the application of reagents m another and devote 
still another to methods of applying heat 

Cold waving will be covered m a separate section 


DIVIDING AND WINDING 


Dividing and Winding 

Root-waidii^ is sometimes called spural windmg 
and point-windu^ is often designaM eroqmgmk 
wisdin^ To avoid confasion we will k«p to the 
nanw root and pdnt-windii^, as the name then 
intotes tlMt pKjffifflB the where the wmdmg 
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are made evenly is to take a centre partmg, then take 
a further partmg ^ inch on each side of the centre, and 
pick up tius centre strip between these two partmgs 
Take a partmg i inch from the front hairhne and a 
X mch square section nght m the front centre of the 
head will be obtained A protector is then applied 
to this section. (Shaded section on Fig. 299 ) 

Havmg positioned this centre strip, three equal 
s«!tK»a on side of it make seven sections across 
the hehd, and m whichevo* side the windmg b com- 
msnoed it wSl wly he necessary to divide one-third 
of toe hik lietwew to ear and to oMitre i^tion to 
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Actuall} it IS impoissible to di\ide a head into 
square sections, because beads are o\ al in shape and 
much more e\en diMsions can be obtained by taking 



Fig 299 Shaded Section is 
Applied First to Facilitate 
Correct Dividing 


rubber protectors These are applied with a hook 
and most hooks will hold a number of protectois 
The hair should be sectioned rougliK ^quare, but the 
sections immediate!} abo\e the hairline should be 
wider at the top to follow^ the cnr\ e of the parting and 
thus gite e\en sectioning (see Fig 300) 

When applying protectors hold the mesh tirmly 
m the left hand and keep the mesh at right angles to 
the head The mesh should be given a slight twist to 
the right and then the hook should be inserted from 

MESH 



Fig 301 Hair held in Left Hvnd and 
Twisted to the Right 


the partings m curved lines parallel with the hairhne 
over the ear 

The sectioning should commence at the partmg 
side of the head, that is, over the left ear for a left 



Fig 300 First Row runs 
Parallel to Hairline 
Sections on this row are wider at the top 


Side partmg and over the nght ear for a nght side 
partmg 

Start the parting one-third from centre above 
the ear, and then follow the hair line round the ear, 
keeping the partmg parallel to the hair Ime (Fig 300). 

Hold back the hair above this partmg with either 
oombs or hair gnps and commence to apply square 


underneath, untwisting the hair into the hook Hold 
the mesh with the second finger of the left hand so as 
to keep the first finger and thumb free Keep the 
hook close to the head and then pull dovm a protector 
over the open end of the hook Let go of the mesh 
with the left hand and lightly hold the protector by 
the edge down onto the head Give the hook a slight 
twist to the nght, and then draw the hair gently 
through the crossed slits m the protector 

If the hair is pulled through with a sideways, 
twistmg movement of the hook, it wiU slip through 
easily and not pull on the head (Figs, 301, 302, 303, 
and 304) Keep protectors close — avoid putting 
them too far away from the scalp and then sliding 
them, as this pushes short hairs down to the head 

Put all the protectors on the first row (usually five) 
and then proceed to tie on curlers 

Most curlers are made with a sht end for attaching 
with twine, and good quality permanent wavmg twine 
should be used to avoid the nuisance of breakages 
This twine should be dampened with water only 
Curlers must be tied on tightly and the twme not 
allowed to separate, otherwise strmg marks wiU 
result 

Take two turns of stnng round the mesh and hold 
the two ends down on to the protectors with the back 
of the first finger, leaving a httle space to insert the 
curler Inseit the curler from underneath with the 
nght hand, so that toth ends of the stnng enter the 
sht end of the curler. Now leave go of the mesh with 
the left hand, and puQ hard on the stnng, holding the 
curler firmly with the nght hand Take a half ten 
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round the curler, keeping the string tight, and then 
with the first finger or the thumb of the right hand 
hold the string down firmlj whilst the left hand 

HOOK UNDER MESH 



Fig 303 Umwisx Mesh into Hook 



Wm, GwaT fmjM 
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entire operation row by row, dividmg and applying 
protectors, then tying on a row of curlers, then 
winding that row, a certain rhythm of movement is 



Fig 305 String wound twice 
ROUND, Curler inserted 


attained which helps enormously in obtammg speedy 
operation Secondly, if a curler is tied on loosely 
enough to cause a mark, it will have shpped down the 
mesh by the time one comes to wmd it Thus it is 
retied and does not cause a strmg mark. 

Curlers should be tied fairly close to the rubber, but 
space must be left to apply a sachet or wax stnp and 
a chp If enough room is left so that the finger and 



Fig 306 Take Half- Fig 307 String is 

TURN ROUND AND HOLD NOW Re-INSERTED IN 

Down with First Slot and will hold 

Finger m Right Hand Tight 


i ^ cifc The two 





thuaab ram Just grip the me^ under the curler there 
be lowa for a chp. It is much better to 
lie 6* loo dwB and ths» puS the stnng^ down the 
lotie oq too 'far, away and then 
and pulling 
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Winding 

Hold the curler firmly with the second finger and 
thumb tips of the left hand, lay the mesh of hair 
over the curler at right angles, and take a firm grip 
with the right hand, so that the right thumb holds 
the mesh flat on to the curler and is itself at nght 



V/ftONG INAETH OD 


Fig 308 



Fig 309 Position of Hand at Com- 
mencement OF Winding 


allo\mg about a 50 per cent o\erlap over the first 
turn The left forefinger is raised momentarily while 
the mesh is laid over, but drops again immediately 
Take a new grip with the right hand exactly as 
before and proceed down the curler in the same way, 
following down with the left hand, until the points 



Fig* 310 Grip Changed to bring Mesh 
ROUND Curler 


are reached. When the hair is wound dry, the short 
ends will often be inclined to stick up and a piece of 
damp muslm is usually employed to hold them down 
The muslm should be picked up on the nght thumb 
{bemg damp it will stick without difficulty) and then 



Fig 31 1 End of Muslin held with 
Second Finger of Left Hand 


angles with the curler (Figs 309 and 310) The 
wrist is then crooked or bent at nght angles Now 
swmg the nght hand nght under the curler and as 
far up on the other side as possible without breaking 
the crook of the wnst Hold the mesh down with the 
first finger of the left hand, and then change the gnp 
with the nght hand so that the thumb comes on top. 
lay the mesh over the curler at nght angles again. 


apphed squarely on to the curler, holding the mesh 
to the curler underneath with the forefinger of the 
right hand. A comer of the mushn is held with the 
second finger of the left hand, leavmg the first finger 
free to take a second turn. This method wfl! hold all 
the short ends down tightly and neatly (Fig. 312:). 
The muslin should be trrf down tightly with string. 

When the hair is wound damp or wet there is 
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usualh less trouble with short ends, and very often 
crepe hair is all that is necessarj to hold down the 
ends on to the curler It is a wise precaution however 
to use a turn or two of string as well as the crepe hair 
Wet hair is much more liable to snarl than dry hair 
and, when winding, it will be necessary to comb each 
mesh once or twice dunng the operation of windmg 
on to the curler 

When the ends are tied down firmly the hair should 



Fig 312 Showing Fourth Row Finishing 
BEHIND Left Ear 

be tightened if a tightening device is fitted These are 
usually employed on dry wmd systems and, if the hair 
is wound in the manner descnlred above, will tighten 
up turning to the nght In some curlers the end has to 
be pulled and then turned , it is locked when released 
Do the entire row and then proc^ to the second 
row This IS made parallel to and follows the same 
curve as the second row. (Fig. 300 ) Tie and wmd 
as before and then proceed to the third row. The 
fourth row wiE be already poationed by the centre 
ixotector and, fdObwing the partmgs already made, 
wili finish innne<Bately behind the other ear {Fig. 312). 

The anaU sectum now teft between this ear to the 
centre wiQ dmde hito three rows. The last section 
<aj tlte top Kwr of portion will be triai^;nlar m 
diape and wiH be the cmly irregular sectioa (Fig. 3x3) 
<» head. If the sectiotung @ omnnmiced at tl» 
parting of the head t hgo dyb soctiock wiQ be well 
uaderatoflt Idte hak, mA iiotdd ^ earl be 
firaoR ihe it i(iA 


side, then 3, 4, 4 on the small— 41 m all To do a full 
head adequately not less than 36 curlers should be 
used, and 40 to 45 are often necessary 
The sections should be kept sufficiently small to 
make good, flat, even winding reasonably easy, and 
it IS a complete mistake to take large sections m an 
endeavour to save tune or material Very httle time 
can be saved, as it is extremely difficult to wmd thick 
meshes, and it is false economy of material, as the curl 


TRIANGULAR SECTION 



Fig 313 Triangular Section on Small 
Side 


produced is usually unsatisfactory and often means 
rewaving the entire head 

Another method of root wmduig which was very 
popular m the early days of permanent wavmg and 
stdl has a large number of adherents is as follows — 
Stand directly m front of the curler and hold fairly 
loosely with the nght hand, palm downwards Lay 
the mesh over the curler, with the mesh pomtmg to 
the nght, and hold the mesh down on the curler with 
the right forefinger. Swing the entire hand round so 
that the mesh goes round the curler and pomts to 
the left. Now take the mesh between the first fingep 
and thumb of the left hand and place it round the 
curler, overlapping the first turn by about 50 per 
cent. Hold down agam with the forefinger of the 
nght hand and follow the same procedure down to 
the pomts which are hound in with mushn and stnng. 
(Fg. 314 {a) and (6),) 

The wMig IS, of amme, going in the opposite 
#i«ctefrmtk!n£^hod steady desoibe^ and has 
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different types of sachets or other reagent) to two or 
three test curlers on the fourth row when this row is 
completed, these curlers are then steamed, and no 
time IS lost m waiting 

Vanous mechanical winders have been marketed 
from time to time, the Gallia winder being the earliest 
the writer remembers The firm of Nestle also made 
one some years ago More recently Eugene Ltd 
produced two winders, one employing a comb and 
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fault, le the} were inclined to o\erstretch the hair, 
particularly w^hen used for wet winding The Eugene 



Fig 314 (6) Alternative Method of Root-wunding 


the other a pair of brushes. All these devices, except brush winder was, in the writer's opinion, the best yet 
the last named, utilized a comb to obtain tension and made, and produces a result comparable with good 
keep the hair flat, and all suffered from the same hand wmdmg 


POINT-WINDING 


Pomt-wandmg has become extremely popular m 
recent years, partly because of its speed and simpbcity 
of operation, and partly because it has been most 
suitable for the prevaibug hair styles This method 
of winding gives a strong curl on the pomts and a 
larger, easily set movement at the roots It is ideal 
for hair up to six or seven mches m length, or for 
longer meshes when very httle root curl is desired 
Because of its simphcity pomt-wmding has been 
subjected to a great deal of misuse, and many operators 
have the mistaken idea that 20 to 24 curlers per head 
are aU that is necessary to produce a good result 
This has led to the behef that pomt-wmding systems 
do not give durable curls, and that this type of 
permanent wave will last only three or four months 
Actually there is little difference m durabihty 
between a root wmd and a point-wind system, 
provided that both are equally well done, but to 
produce really good results, 30 to 36 curlers must he 


used The mam difference is that by the very nature 
of the wmdmg the root wmd system will always be 
rather stronger at the roots, and the pomt-wmd 
system stronger at the points. 

The choice of which system to use is entirely 
dependent on the style of dressmg and the length of 
the hair. 

Dividing for Point-winding 

The head is divided into rectangular sections about 
3 mches long by f mch wide A very simple and 
effective method of sectiomng is to take a centre 
section nght down the centre of the head and apjdy 
protectors and clamps. Then divide each of the two 
side piec^ into two sections, making five sections 
round the head from ear to ear 

The only sections which pres«it any difficulty will 
be the two on either side of the centre bade. These 
sections will have cme emved side and cme straight, 
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ana can onH be du ided cqualh b> talcing a triangular 
section at the top and then taking tne surrounding 
section dortnaards at a slight angle so that the 
bottom sections follow the hairline in the neck If 



Fig 315 Sectioning Plan for Point 

WINDING 


BROAD BACK 
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section m with the bottom section of each side 
iFigs 315, 31b and 317) 

\\'hen applying rubber protectors the same general 
rules apply as w'hen applpng the square protectors 


NARROW NAPE 



TWO SECTIONS ONLY 
Fig 317 Two Sections only on 
VERY Thin Neck 


for root-wmding, although point protectors are 
rather simple to apply, as they have a comparatively 
long slit through which a finger and thumb can 
usually be mserted They should be applied so that 



FiO. 318 Mbsk held out at Right Angle 
TO Scalp 


bead b bfped ati tbe back it eny be tbe bsir k, tera through the sht and the 

pi. w!rti<atl aactiim, oM OB «di theses Protectors 

sideidIbttoeRtiiL dietdi dam scalp while the hair is 
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mesh once the protector is m position The mesh 
should be held out at nght angles to the head and 
the clamp applied, but not fastened The mesh 
should be centred and spread evenly betv/een the 



Fig 319 Mesh Centred and Spread 


jaws of the clamp, and then the clamp held firmly 
down and fastened (Figs 318, 319 and 320) 

Care should be taken that the mesh is not pulled 



Fig 320^ Clamp Fastened 


up too tightly mto the clamp, as it is possible to lift 
a section of the scalp and thus cause what are known 
as pull-bums Yet the clamp must not be allowed to 
wobble on the head, as this also will cause discomfort, 
and will mean that the curl will start too far from 
the head A httle practice will ensure that the clamp 
is firm but not uncomfortable. 

It is usually best to divide the centre section as far 
as the crown and then wmd two or three test curlers, 
using different reagents or steaming tunes, which 
can then be processed whilst the rest of the head is 


being divided and clamps applied In this wa\ little 
or no time is lost 

Point-winding— Finger Method 

There are two methods of pomt-wmdmg generally 
in use , they may be termed finger winding and handle 
wmding 

In the finger winding method the hair is thoroughly 
wetted with reagent, preferably with a brush, as 
cotton wool soaks up any solids (and a httle pro- 
tecting oil IS usually applied to the points after the 



Fig 321 Hair held on Curler 
WITH Left Hand 
N ote position of fingers 

reagent to prevent over cnrliness) The hair is then 
combed out straight and held on to the curler with 
the first finger and thumb of the left hand. (Fig 331 ) 
The ends are now tucked in with the wmdmg needle 
and winding is commenced by turning with both 
hands The nght thumb assists in turning in any 
stray ends Once the ends are firmly held, the gnp of 
the thumb is transferred nearer the left end of the 
curler and the left forefinger is held stra^hter 
(Fig 322). 

The left forefinger is used to turn ui and hold any 
straight ends, which are tucked in with the winding 
needle. The finger should not be allowed to dip 
under the curler too far or it wiU cause loosens on 
caie side The hair should be spread out evenly on 
the curler, and as fie curler gets near to the clamp it 
should be held up at nght angles to the head so as to 
prevent Icxmcms and "Creep" in the underside of 
ttie (Figs. 323 and 324). 
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The airier is then inserted into the jatvs of the clamp 
and tightened up Usuallv the handle of the winding 
needle has a fitting which engages the end of the 
curler for this purpose Care should be taken that the 



Fig 322* Grip Altered \s Winding Proceeds 

hair IS not over-tightened All that is necessary is 
that the winding should be smooth and just taut 
Over-tightening is both unnecessary and undesir- 
able, as It IS more difficult for reagent and steam to 
penetrate a very tightly wound mesh, and quite 
often over-tightenmg produces a 



Fig 323 Curler at Correct Fig 324 Drooping 
Angle— Hair keeps Curler causes 

Taut 'Xreep'* on Under- 

side OF Mesh 

than tension and the winding should only be 
suffid^ntiy tight to ensure a good shape on the 
OTler* 

Method 

11 b method of 

k thi liiidb nMiJbd, In tWs nwthod tb curlar is 
Idi ii # toidte ididi mpm ^ 


uhen tightening) The curler and handle are held in 
the right hand and the hair is held down on the 
curler with the right thumb (Fig 325 ) The mesh 
and curler are then held up so that they are at right 
angles to the head and the ends are tucked m with 
the winding needle held in the left hand Winding 
proceeds by following down left thumb after right 
thumb, tucking m an} stray ends with the needle 
while holding down with the right thumb The mesh 
IS kept at right angles the whole time, thus preventing 
creep, and w^hen the curler is inserted into the jaws of 



Fig 325 “Handle’* Method of Point Winding 


the clamp it is tightened with the handle which is 
already m position in the nght hand 

Mixed Winding 

Many manufacturers, both of machine and machme- 
less systems, provide accessones for both point- and 
root-windmg and a mixture of the two methods may 
be employed. The mixed wind technique has very 
definite advantages for certain types of dressings, 
particularly where the top of the hair is fairly long 
and a good root curl is desired The top hair is then 
root-wound and the back and sides point-wound (Fig 
326 ) If all the front hair is short, as is fairly common 
with modern styles, then the front, sides and back are 
all point-wound and the top and crown root-wound 

Test Curlers It is impossible to over-emphasize 
the importance of the test curler, and no permanent 
wave should be undertaken without such tests being 
taken. Even although the head has been successfully 
permanently waved previously, it is not safe to assume 
that similar treatment will produce the same results 
each time, a$ the hair may vary considerably dunng 
the laj^ of tone which 1$ tound to ensue between per- 
mmmt waves, A cjient may have used certain rinses, 
toaks, etc, which wiU materially affect the action of 
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the permanent waving lotions, or she may have been 
ill and the quality of the hair considerably affected 
It IS possible with all systems to take test curlers 
while some part of the work is in progress and thus 



Fig 326 PLA.N FOR Mixed Root and Point Winding 

no time needs to be lost usually they can be taken 
durmg the progress of the winding It is important 
to remember that test curlers should be representative 
curlers, that is they should give a general idea of what 
IS likely to happen over the whole head, and for this 
reason they are normally best taken somewhere 
about the top of the head, as this hair will have 
received any ''wear and tear,'' and also will have 
been subjected to any lotions or rinses which have 
been apphed Test curlers in the nape of the neck 
are very often misleading, as this part of the hair will 
not have been affected by exposure to the sun or by 
nnses or bleaching to the same extent as the top of 
the head In those cases where the front portion only 
of the head is bleached it wiU be necessary to take 

APPLICATION 

Root-wind Methods Two methods of applying 
reagent are used m root-wind methods. When the 
hair is wound dry it is usual to employ a sachet 
This consists of an absorbent pad attached to a 
rectangular sheet of parchment paper (Fig 327) 
The pad is dipped into the reagent and then apphed 
to the wound curler 

The paper is wrapped round to form a tube and the 
end of the tube is secured by a chp (Fig 328 ) 

It IS most important that the sachet should be 
properly apphed, as a badly apphed sachet very easily 
causes a scald. The correct method is to hold the 
sachet flat on the hand and then apply the pad- 
impregnated with reagent— to the wound curler, 
mai;mg sure that the point of the curler is inside the 
pad, and that the pad is tightly wound round the 
curler 


further tests on this portion onh , as it will certainly 
require a different processing to the normal hair 
These sre the general principles of winding, both 
tor root ana point-winding E\ ery operator w ill to 
some extent de\elop his own technique, and it is right 
and proper that they should do ^^o, for hairdressing is 
above all things an individual job How^ever, there 
are certain broad principles which hat e been explained 
above and they have been proved correct over a long 
penod of time Whateter technique of winding is 
adopted, the aim should be to produce a flat, taut, 
well overlapped wind in root-winding, and a smooth, 
even, well spread curler in point-winding So long as 
these results are obtained the method by which they 
are achieved is not important, but there is one word 
of advice which may be useful to the beginner Good 
windmg IS the basis of all good permanent waving, 
and before starting to experiment with one's own 
methods of winding it is best to become proficient 
with the orthodox way of doing the job After that, 
then go on and introduce independent ideas 
The curlers and other accessories descnbed in the 
foregoing are the ones which are in most general use 
at the present time, and they have been described 
and illustrated for that reason. There have been less 
orthodox accessones produced and some of them are 
still used by many people to-day The Va-per- 
Marcel hook type curler was an extremely clever 
curler, which required no string but fastened on to 
the hair with a patent hook device The Icall fork 
curler was unusual m that it stood up at nght angles 
to the head, and there was a hook curler produced 
by de Montfort of York which was quite popular 
These and other devices have not been fully described 
owmg to lack of space, and there will doubtless be 
others appearing on the market 

OF REAGENT 
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Then hold pad and curler with the second finger 
and thumb, in a similar way to the method of holding 
the curler in root-uinding Now, holding the paper 
in the nght hand, turn it round to form a tube and 
give It a slight slant towards the head, 
so that a good margin is formed at 
the rubber protector (Fig 329) 

Keep this margin held tight with the 
second finger and thumb on the left 
hand, using the first finger to hold down 
each turn as it comes into position 
Pmch the margin together, to form a 
neck between the curler and the pro- 
tector (Fig 330), and finally secure the 
margin with a clip The clip is best 
fastened to the side, so that when a 
heater is apphed it will allow a certam 
amount of up and down play (Figs 331 
and 328) 

Sachets are best applied by starting 
at the left ear and working nght round 
CuT Applied m a row across the neck and to the 
nght ear, then taking the next row 
above the nght ear and workmg round again In this 
way there are no sachets m the way above or m front 
as one is workmg 

Sachet systems usually offer a choice of two re- 
agents, an ammomated reagent for general purposes 




Fio 328 
Sachet 


oil stnp These reagents are usually the non- 
ammoniated type 

The oil strip method is also employed when the 
hair is w^ound wet Again the reagent is usually non- 
ammoniated The hair is 
wound wet, then more 
reagent applied, usually 
by holding the wound 
curler in a scoop-like holder 
to avoid the reagent run- 
ning on to the head, and 
then applymg wax stnps 
and fastening with a clip 
(Fig 332 (a) and (b ) ) 

With methods which use 
wax stnps a narrow bore 
heater is used, as the 
finished curler ready for 
the machine is much less 
m circumference than when 
a sachet is used 



Pomt-wmd Methods. In 


Fig 330 Margin is Pinched 


IN TO Form a ** Skirt’' 

pomt-wmding systems the 

hair is wetted with the reagent pnor to windmg 
It IS extremely difficult to point-wind smoothly if the 
hair IS dry, and it would be almost impossible com- 
pletely to saturate a wound curler with reagent 
Most of the machine point-wind systems also cover 
the wound curler with a pad soaked with the reagent 
These pads are backed with tinfoil or waxed paper 
and help to ensure even distnbution of heat 
Machmeless, and direct contact wireless systems, 
such as the Callman system, have a constant steammg 



t W mm for white hair and r^ 



or hsating time, and consequently vary the XKigent 
according to the tejcture and type of hair and the 
strength of cnrl required. 

Machiwtos i^rstiTOs, siKii as Snpenna, Jamal, 
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Permalette, etc , pro\ide four or five different lotions 
so that hair of all types can be satisfactorily curled 

The Callman and similar systems usually use one 
strength of reagent, but provide an oil which is mixed 
in varying proportions accordmg to the strength of 
curl required For hair which responds easily to 
permanent waving a greater quantity of oil is used, 
and for the really difficult types of hair little or no 
oil IS mixed wnth the reagent 

Reagent for the wireless systems such as Madison 
IS applied in the same way as for point-winding 
machine systems, but not all wireless systems use a 
point-wmd sachet to cover the wound curler Some 
use a metal shield or humidifier between the curler 
and heater 

The MacDonald system utilizes boilers and encloses 
the wound curler in a steam jacket to which steam 
is brought by a rubber tube, and uses a special 
lotion wffiich IS mixed with the water in the boilers 
When the steam jacket is placed in position round the 
wound curler a small pad soaked in reagent is also 
enclosed, or the wound curler is wrapped in a special 
impregnated pad or perm pac which contains the 
reagent in a dry form 

The above are the usual methods of applying 
reagent, and it will be seen that most reagents are in 
liquid form, though the pads of the sachets for both 
root- and pomt-windmg are often impregnated with 
reagent which forms a mixture when the pad is 
dipped into the hquid reagent 

Types of Reagent 

Up to the present time there has been very httle 
use of reagents m cream form although these are in 
fairly common use in America They are supphed 
usually in tubes and the reagent is squeezed on to the 
mesh of hair and combed through 

As regards the chemical composition of reagents, 
each manufactunng firm has its own formulae which 
are not usually pubhshed 

The onginal reagent, borax, is no longer in general 
use, except when mixed with other chemicals, as it 
requires a rather long steaming time to produce a 
sufficiently strong curl 

Ammomated reagents are still popular and vanous 
mixtures of ammonia or ammonium salts, together 
with other alkalme salts, are the most widely used 
mixtures to-day 

The carbonates and sulphate of ammonia, sodium 
and potassium are the most usual mgredients, though 
some manufacturers use sulphides 


Reagents are balanced to suit the particular form 
of heating employed, and usually fairly slow reagents 
are used with the heater and machmeless sj stems 
because they have an extended steaming time 



(a) [b] 

Fig 332 Application of Waxed Strips 


With falling heat, or wireless systems, a considerably 
faster reagent is necessary, as the actual processing 
time is over a short period 
Most manufacturers whose standard reagent is 
ammomated also provide one of the non-ammoniated 
type, as hair which has been heated with red henna is 
hable to discolour if heated with ammonia. In some 
cases these non-ammoniated reagents are also recom- 
mended when white hair is being waved 
It IS rarely worth while for the average hairdresser 
to make up his own reagents Although the formulae 
are not unduly complicated, the production of 
standard reagents which do not vary from batch to 
batch IS not by any means an easy matter, and the 
manufacturers go to very considerable trouble to 
ensure standardization of their individual products. 

There is such a wide range of different reagents 
available to-day that any hairdresser should be able 
to find one to suit his individual requirements More- 
over, it will be extremely difficult to find a reagent 
better than that which manufacturers provide for 
use with their own systems, 

A considerable amount of research goes into the 
production of a reagent and they will usually be 
found to be extremely well balanced to suit the 
particular method Additions of such things as 
protectmg oils, etc , to reagents should only be 
made when advised by the manufacturers of the 
reagents 


HEATING 

Electrical heaters are best applied hot. In this way or waxed strip will be dnven off immediately and the 
excess moisture which may be present on the sachet possibihty of moisture reaching the winding and 
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causing a short circuit is thus minimized Root- 
wind machines are usually switched on, left for a few 
mmutes to 11 arm, and then applied without switching 
ofi 

It is a good plan to arrange the heatem on the 
chandelier m three rmgs from the centre to the outer 
rmg of the chandeher (Fig 333) Then, when the 
heaters are apphed, first apply the mner heaters to the 
top of the head and work outwards, using the outer 
heaters for the curlers at the hairhne and the sides 



Fig 333 Heaters Arranged on Three 
Rings for Ease of Application 


In this way crossing of flexes and consequent confusion 
will be avoided 

Steaming times vary according to the particular 
system and the reagent in use Most sachet systems 
advise a range of about 5 to 10 mmutes from the 
moment when steam issues from the open end of the 
sachet 

The wet-wind, wax paper systems, which use a 
small-bore heater are usually rather faster than this, 
and 4 to 7 minutes from applying the heater is an 
average time Heaters should be adjusted so that 
they do not fall on the head, and that the heater is 
down near the head. 

Pomt-wmdmg systems are usually warmed up 
poor to use, and the machine is then switched off 
whilst the heaters are fixed m position. Then the 
machine is switched on and timing commence 

PoHit-wmd heaters are usually fast, and average 
timing from switchn^ on a hot heater will be 4 to 6 
minutes 

There wiB be some variation in steammg on 
different parts of the head in most cases. The front 
portimi of the Imd is iwely requirdi to be as strongly 
ooried m the tek, a?0d it will nsualy he found & 


require so much variation, and a difference of about 
half a minute between the various sections w»ll 
usually be enough 

The wireless systems are pre-heated to varying 
degrees of temperature according to the type of hair, 
strength of curl required, and the reagent m use The 
usual method is to set a timing device and when the 
required temperature is reached some kind of warning 
device such as a light or a bell is automatically 
operated Then the heaters are removed from the 



machine and apphed to the sachets or humidifiers, 
allowed to cool, and then removed 

Direct contact wireless systems such as Callinan, 
apply a pre-heated heater directly on to the wet, 
wound curler. The heater itself holds the curler 
steady on the h^ and they are left until cold— then 
removed. 

These systems, as wdl as the wireless systems and 
machinel«s ^tems, are dealt with more fully m a 
later sectkm* 
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The steam jacket is fastened by means of a short, 
pliable rubber tube, which is rolled back over the end 
of the metal jacket before application, and then 
unrolled over the point of the curler and fastened 

with a stnng un- 
^ der the point of 

curler Water 
f IS boiled in an 

electncally heated 
boiler and led by 
rubber tubes to 
steam jacket 
The tube termin- 
ates in a right-angled metal tube which is attached 
to the circular lid This lid has a small circular hole 
and IS attached to metal backet 
The metal tube slides into a tube on top of the 
steam jacket and is held by a rubber band The small 
metal bucket is then in 
position at the end of the 
steam jacket to receive 
f water as the steam 

I — condenses and runs out of 
the jacket A sketch of 


T the MacDonald machine is 
shown m Fig 334 
Still another method of 
applymg heat is the in- 
ternally heated curler 
This method is used with 
the Wella and Lindes 
machines The curlers are 
of the point-wind type and 
the curler itself contains 
the heating element Low 
voltage current is supplied 
by a transformer and the 
curler has a contact at 

^ jg wound nor- 

Fig 336 ^^Wej-la” mally and a wet sachet 
Machine placed over the wound 

hair Some systems use 
special metal shields m place of sachets Then a pair 
of contacts is placed on each curler and the current 
switched on for the required time An automatic 
device switches off the current at a predetermined 
time (Figs 335 and 336} 

Provision is made on later models for external heat, 


m addition to the mtemally heated curler. An 
important point m operating this type of system is 
to see that the contact pomts are kept dean 
Heating of machmdess systems is by means of a 
chemical pad which is activated by means of water or 
otte^ liquid and then applied to the wound curler 
where it is left to heat up and cool down. The heat 


IS of course constant, and is the same for all types of 
hair and whate\er strength of curl is required 
Control of results is accomplished b} varying the 
strengths of reagent 



Fig 337 “Neugene” Cl\mp and 
Clrler 


Eugtae Limited have m recent years introduced an 
addition to their system which is known as 
''Neugene 



Fig 338 "'Neug^ine’* Spiral 
Winding 


This consists of a special clamp (Figs 337, 338 and 
339) which IS put on to the head m the place of the 
usual rubber protector and into which the curler fits 



Fig 359 ''NEUGto*' Point Winding 


This dispenses with the necessity for tying on the 
curler, and the hair can be wound either root- or point- 
wind without any change in the heaters being 
nectary 
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WIRELESS SYSTEMS 


The present dav wireless s} stems have been very 
much impro\ ed and aie deservedly popular They do, 
to a large extent, remove the fear of '"being tied up 
to a machine/' which was a common complaint from 
some nenous and elderly customers 
Most systems use pomt-windmg technique, and 



Fig 340 C\LLi\AN Curler in Handle 


the di\iding and winding for such systems as Madison 
IS as already described m the section covering that 
subject 

The Callinan and similar systems, although wireless 
systems, are operated in a completely different 
manner as regards the dividing and winding The 
dividmg IS carried out in the same way as for a spiral- 
wmd system, except that rather more sections are 
employed, 50 to 60 being quite common The usual 
method is to divide and apply square rubber protectors 
before commencing the winding Tests should be 
taken dunng the time that the head is divided, and 
are best taken somewhere on the top portion of the 
head, but some distance back from the hairline 

The curlers which are supplied m three sizes, 
large, medium, and small, are similar in shape to a 
normal point-wmd curler, but rather smaller and fit 



protectors, a heater is detached from the machine 
and applied directly to the wound hair, the curler 
bemg held m the handle (Figs 341, 342, and 343) 

The curler is given an extra turn to bring it up to 
the protector, and then the handle is detached and the 
next curler wound up It is usual to wind the curlers 



Fig 342 Application of Hester 



Fig» 343 “ Callinan Machine 


into a special handle (Fig 340) The meshes are 
point-wound but, as they are so small, can be roiW 
up without the use of a winding needle, and no great 
tension is necessaiy, although the wmding must he 
kept month and reasonably flat 
The heaters are ^aped Mbe a sprir^ dp, 
and are also in three mm* They m dipped m to 
intteiaBy Imated bars on the mmMm ife mot 
tbeiiBdyes o o nti M, a 
1%^ TO Mt w Iws ior sallikla^ 


the tesqpmtTOt itWi 
Wtel CffllBf llBS ISMl TOVni jxf, fli, 

'jsii 


at the hairluie first, and work upwards and back- 
wards to the crown, 

5n^ curiers and heaters are used m the neck and 
immedmteiy above the ears, me^nm ones for the 
ate and tack and large ones for the front and top 
teteis are left to coed down and then removed 
tte ^ cwsiaat and control of results is 
adiWBl «th the mgent. Ea^y 

haS regent and half 
[tefr is isSxed untd the 
oi estorane 
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MACHINELESS SYSTEMS 


The machineless systems have become increasingH 
popular m the last few years and the increasing use of 
the point-wind technique has made them e\en more 
popular It should however be remembered that the 
original Superma system, the first machineless s} stem, 
was introduced as a root-wind method, and that root- 
winding and mixed-windmg can be used with some 
machineless systems at present available 
For pomt-winding, ividing and application of 
clamps is similar to machine point-wmd systems 



Fig 344 Cassette is Formed round 
Forming Peg 


Tests should be taken immediately dividing is 
commenced, so as not to lose time These are best 
taken just below the crown, using two different 



reagents Then the rest of the head is divided and 
clamped while these are processed. 

The Superma system for pomt-wmding uses a 
clamp rather similar to most machine point-wmd 



Fig 346 Trough Type Clamp showing 
WOUND Curler in Position 

clamps, except that it is considerably smaller and 
hghter than average 

The heatmg pad or cassette is first formed on a 
forming peg and a special dipping chp apphed 
(Figs 344 and 345) This formed cassette is then 
immersed in water for four seconds and apphed to 
the wound curler 

The Jamal, Pazan, Othermo, Pennalette, Zotos 
systems use a speciad damp which itself forms a 
trough to receive the heatmg pad (Fig 346). These 
damj® are applied in a similar manner to the usual 
pouit-wmd clamps. 

The machmeless pads or sachets are each provided 
with an absorber, which consists of a piece of lint or 


other absorbent material, usually with a paper 
backing This absorber is ipped into water, or with 
some s\ stems into a special actnatmg fluid, and is 
then pressed into firm contact with the heating pad 
(Fig 347) 

The vapet with absorber m position n then inserted 


HEATING R\D 



Fig 347 Moistened Absorber pressed imo 
Contact with Heating Pad 


mto the trough and pressed down mto contact with the 
wound hair (Fig 348) 

The Permalette system differs shghtly from either 
of the above m that the entire pad is dipped m 
activatmg solution, and then, after dippmg, a paper 



Fig 348 Heating Pad and Absorber 

PRESSED DOWN ON TO CURLER 

IS placed over the pad, before it is applied to the 
curler A special feature of this particular pad is 
that it may be used three times, whereas other pads 
can only be used once As already explained, control 
of results is by VEurymg strengths of reagent 
The Permalette system now features special, smaller 
size clamps, curlers and heating pads suitable for 
extra tight curls m the nape 
For root-windmg with machmeless systems the 
irethod of windmg is as already descnbed m the 
section on root-windmg Most manufactupers advse 
that the hair be wound wet with the particular, 
suitable reagent 

The Superma cassette is made op into a tube, using 
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the forming stick agam, for root-mnding (Fig 349) 
A parchment paper is supplied and the cassette is 
rolled up with this paper to form a tube beanng a 



Fig 349 Cassette used for Root 
Winding 


margin to take a clip, which is held together by a 
rubber band 

This tube is dipped mto water, keeping the tube 
upnght to allow free access of water (Fig 350) This 



Fig 350 Casssttb formed into Tube 

AHB THEM DiFFED IN WATER 


whole IS apphed to the wound curler exactly hke a 
sachet (Figs 352 and 352 {a) ) 

Othermo, Zotos, Pazan, Permalette are used in a 
similar manner to Jamal 

When a mixed wind technique is used with machine- 
less methods it is best to apply the point-wind pads, 



Fig 351 Dipped Tube slipped over wound 
Curler, this is then Fastened with 
A Clip {\s in 352 { a ) ) 

vapets or cassettes first, as these are usually at the 
back and sides Then, when the pads are applied to 
the root-wind curlers, the complete curler and pad 
may be lowered so as to lean on the pomt-wmd pads 
already m position By this means the head is 
protected from heat 

When the entire head is root-wound, or should there 



Fig 35a, Vapit akd Aa^xrbbr placed on Parchment 
Paper amd Aphjed to Curler 


tube IS then slipped over the wound curler and the 
margin sectmaJ with a clip, m the same way as a 
sadlMi im root-wind machine sj^ams (Fig. 351). 

The Jamal vapct is pr^ared in the same way as 
imr pobt-wiading, le,, the absoibesr is dii^ped and 
pica^ agxmst Ibe vapei The vapet and ahsmrher 
are tim fteed apimt apanteMst p^per and the 


be root-wind caripb at fhe tr«t of a mixed-wmd 
head, then cofctop" ’** 9 ^ shonld be used 

at the hair She so ais' 355) 
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one section in front centre (see Fig 315) Apply 
rubber protectors to the first four sections of this row, 
and then wind up the 3rd and 4th from the front, 
using two different solutions Apply the heating pads 
to these two curlers and, while they are processing, 
apply rubbers and curlers to the rest of the head, 
diMding in the normal way but leading the curlers 
unwound 

By the time curlers are applied to the full head the 
two test curlers will be ready and the correct solution 
may be chosen 

With the mixed-wind technique, to be completely 
sure of results, tests should be taken on both root- 
and point-sections, but m practice this is not really 
necessary It is fairly safe to assume that the root- 



Fig 352 (a) The whole wound round and 
Fastened with a Clip 


machmeless s\ stems of permanent \\a\ing, is. that the 
machineless pad, vapet or cassette is the sole source 
of heat, and care must be taken to see that it is 
properh prepared and applied 
The manufacturers go to enormous trouble and 
expense to ensure consistent performance of these 



wind section will require a slightly stronger solution 
than the point-wind, and usually tests are taken on 
two of the pomt-wmd curlers When the correct 
solution is found for this section the next higher 
solution, le one giving more curl, is used for the 
root-wmd section 

The important point to keep in mmd with all 


pads and it is only very rarely that a faulty one 
reaches the hairdresser. 

Cases of failure are almost always caused by some 
fault m preparation or appbcation 
The manufacturers' directions should be carefully 
studied and rigidly followed, and then good results 
are certain 


COLD WAVING 


Cold waving systems are now very widely used, and 
there is no doubt that modem rej^ents, correctly 
apphed, will produce results which are at least as 
good as the older methods Indeed, in some cases 
it IS possible to wave a head with a cold wave which 
would be practically impossible with any other 
method 

AH modem cold wavmg systems use point-winding, 
and the basic technique of winding is very sunilar 
to that outhned under “Finger Method” on page 245, 
except that there is no necessity for protectors or 
clamps and the curler is wound up to the head and 
then fastened with a strmg or rabber band 

Strength of curl is governed by the length of time 
the curhng lotion is left in contact with the hair, and 
for this reason the order of wmdmg should te so 
arranged that the most resistant Mr is wound first 
and the most easily curled hair left until last On 


practically every head the nape hair is the most 
resistant, and for most styles this portion requires 
the most curl and therefore should be wound first 
As the nape is somewhat maccessible, some plan of 
dividing ofi mto sections and holding these out of the 
way must be devised A simple and effective method 
IS as follows. 

A centre section is first divided off This should be 
about 3 inches wide and extend from forehead to 
crown (roughly equal to the front four sections in the 
centre row of Fig 315) It is simply twisted round and 
held in position with a gnp or dip The side pieces 
are then divided as in Fig 315 and secured m a 
similar manner This leaves the back part of the head, 
which IS divided into three sections, again as in Fig 
315 except that in this case the sections are not taken 
down into the neck but are shortened so as to leave 
a parting aaoss the back of the head about 2 indies 
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up from the nape (rather larger than the shaded reagents has resulted in products of much greater 
portion in Fig 317) pnnty, and it seems probable that a great deal of the 

Reagent is applied to this nape section and winding early difficulties were caused by impurities rather 
commenced 1 hree or four rows of curlers should be than the actual product A good deal of research 
used according to the thickness of hair and as many has been earned out and it seems fairly well estab- 
as twelve to fifteen curlers will probably be necessary lished that the toxicity risk is very low It is, of 
in order to ensure a good curlm reasonable processing course, obvious that any cold waving reagent, 
time The side pieces should be wound next, then the whatever its composition, must have the property 
upper back portion, andfinall} the back It is usually of softening keratin structure and will therefore be 
possible to take rather larger meshes around the to some extent irritant to sensitive skins Many of 
crown and on the top as these portions are kept the modern lotions based on thioglycoUate contain 
fairl} smooth for most modern styles, but it may be additives which minimize this irritant effect without 
necessary to keep the front sections small if a curly detracting from the efficiency of the lotion as a 
front dressing is required Generally speaking, curling agent 

meshes should be kept sufficiently small to ensure Some manufacturers market lotion in two or three 
easy winding and adequate penetration of the differing strengths, e g one lotion for difficult hair, 
neutralizer one for normal hair, and a third for bleached or very 

As soon as winding is completed, the nape curlers responsive textures Other systems use one lotion 
which were wound first should be tested to see how only and advise dilution for bleached hair or badly 
quickly processing is taking place One curler should damaged hair 

be unfastened and partly unwound, and the unwound The vanous strengths are obtained by varying the 
hair held loosely so that it is allowed to curl It amount of ammonium thioglycoUate in the lotion and 


should be remembered that m some cases the nape 
hair is much more resistant than any other part of 
the head and may still need more time after the rest 
of the head is completed If, therefore, the nape 
hair IS slow m curling, tests should be taken at the 
sides and top, as these parts may be sufficiently 
processed m spite of the fact that they were wound 
later than the nape As soon as any portion of the 
hair IS sufficiently curled, neutralizer should be 
apphed to stop the action of the waving reagent, 
until the entire head is curled and neutralized 

The head is then unwound, washed, and set in the 
usual way. 

The foregomg constitutes the basic technique 
which is common to all systems of cold waving, but 
variations from this technique may be nece^ary 
wnth diffenng reagents and neutralizers Some of 
these vanations are mentioned below, but m all 
cases the manufacturers* instructions for the use of 
their lotions should be studied carefully 
CoW Waving Reagents* Various reagents have at 


by adjusting the pH or alkalinity of the diluted 
thioglycoUate The higher the concentration of the 
lotion and the higher the pH, the faster wiU be the 
lotion 

Until fairly recently it was common practice to use 
a rather slow lotion and an extended processing time 
With this type of system the head is usually enclosed 
after winding in a plastic cap which completely 
covers the wound curlers This speeds up processing 
by raising the temperature and so accelerating the 
chemical reaction Another method is to provide 
some external means of heating the head such as an 
electneaUy-heated cap or a radiant beat lamp Some 
lamps are so designed that they concentrate more 
heat on the nape and sides m order that the correct 
amount of curl for any particular part of the head may 
be produced with the same processing time 
Most lotions m use to-day contain between 5 per cent 
and 7 per cent of 100 per cent thioglycolhc acid and 
are ad|usted with ammonia to produce ammonium 
thioglycoUate at pH 9 5 to 9 8 Those with higher 


one time or another been used m cold waving, but at 
the tune of wntmg ammonium thioglycoUate is used 
m practically al the well-known systems* This 
chemical has certain disadvantages It has m m- 
ptesait sulphidic smell which cannot be com^ 
hidden by perfume although it cm be masked 
to SMI and it is usually noc»aiy to im 

or woote cirlM as thi<^lycoIIati i»ct$ 
wHl km. ^ n put|ife dibcoteathm the nurt 

srtw to tite » of how- 

toitatkstt m owe mm&m 
IlK to t tWefii been 


concentrations, e g a lotion containmg 7 per cent or 
more of acid and having a pH of 9*8 or higher, wiU 
produce a curl on a normd mesh of average hair 
m about to thirty-five mmutes without 

use of a cap m lamp. 

A ttife type wou|d usually require some 


dinte i iwd 
Mr itidh a 

and A 

lotlen md 




m ii wed on average 
'Tbs amount of 
type 

parts 
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An Example of Machineless Waving bt Superma 
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used m con] unction with any external heating de\ice 
Hair tinted with paraphenvlene d\es ma\ be re- 
garded as bleached hair, the amount of bleaching 
being dependent on the colour of the hair in relation 
to its original basic shade before tinting Hair tmted 
with compound henna will probabh require more 
than normal processing, the darker shades being the 
most resistant 

Neutralizers Cold w avmg neutralizers are oxidizing 
agents which are applied to stop the action of the 
waMiig lotion The most usual kinds in professional 
use are acidified solutions of hydrogen peroxide or 
solutions of sodium perborate monohydrate 

Two methods of application are used One employs 
a fairh weak solution of peroxide — about 4 ounces 
of 20 \olume peroxide to a pint of warm w^ater — 
which is acidified by the addition of a teaspoonful 
of citric acid When sufficient curl has developed, 
the head is rinsed with w^arm water and the peroxide- 
acid solution poured o\ er the head and caught m the 
basin, which is kept stoppered The solution is 
repoured over the head and the operation continued 
for about ten minutes 

Two teaspoonfuls of sodium perborate monohydrate 


to the pint of warm watei ma\ be used 1 1 plci« e of the 
abo\e solution Thib icquires no aLid and is n-ed in 
exacth the bame w a} as the acidified jieroxide solution 
The second method la tu iibe an in-tantaiit uin 
neutralizer Several of tht^e are now a\ai!abie in 
hqiiid or cream foim Some are readv for u^e in that 
the\ are prepared with the oxuh/ing airint intoi- 
porated m the solution ur utam others require the 
addition of peroxide, usualh equa! paitb iieiitrali/er 
and 20 \olume peroxide before list The solution ur 
cream is applied directh to the wound curler without 
any rinsing o\er the basin, and as a fairh strong 
peroxide is used neutralizing ib prat ticallv instanta- 
neous This method has obiious adiantages m that 
the rinsing operation is eliminated and also an\ 
part of the head ma\ be neutralized mdtpendenth , 
iea\mg the rest to continue procebSing until ready 
It IS essential, howe\er, to ensure that the neutralizer 
reall} penetrates the wound mesh, and for this reason 
cream neutralizers are best applied with a brush 
It IS advisable to add a little more of this t\pe of 
neutralizer as the curl is unwound in order to ensure 
that the points are properly treated Finally the head 
IS washed before setting 


TEPID SYSTEMS 


Several tepid systems have been introduced durmg 
the last few jears Madison, CaUinan, Salon, Eugene, 
Cadex, and many others have systems which are 
either specially designed for tepid wavmg or have 
arrangements for produemg a lower temperature on 
their standard machines to do tepid wavmg Some 
machines have as many as four temperature ranges 
with lotions designed for each range These machines 
are usually of the pre-heated heater type, and the 
mam difference is simply in the temperature at which 
the heaters are detached from the machine and 
placed on to the wound curler 

Superma Ltd have produced a machineless tepid 
system which has been very successful This system 
uses special machineless pads which work at a lower 
temperature and so remove the necessity for clamps, 
a rubber protector being all that is required 

The use of lower temperatures has necessitated 
new lotions, and most of the above systems use 
weak thioglycollate reagents Provided that the 
acid content is kept reasonably low, neutralization is 
not necessary as the heat applied is sufficient to 
neutrahze the reagent It is usual, however, to provide 
some form of special nnse in order to remove any 
lotion at the root portion and thus ensure complete 
neutralization* 

The MacDonald cool curl system is entirely different 
from the well-known MacDonald steam system, and 


has several novel features The machine itself, which 
IS housed in a handsome cabinet, is designed to deliver 
a low voltage current to the heaters A voltmeter is 
incorporated to check the transformer voltage. 

The heaters are kept m contact with the curlers for 
seven to ten minutes For example, three minutes 
at a slightly higher voltage and five minutes at a 
shghtly lower voltage might be given Five minutes 
at a slightly higher voltage and five minutes at a 
lower voltage is the maximum processing necessary 
The heaters consist of plastic pads, which are held 
in place by non-metallic clips, and at any time during 
the heating the heaters can comfortably be held m 
the hand 

This is a pomt-windmg system, and the winding is 
unusual m that curlers are wound over and not under, 
as in the usual method* Also a piece of viscose film 
IS wound up with the mesh so that the mesh is inter- 
leaved in the viscose film 

A reagent and a stopping lotion are used on the 
mesh, the stopping lotion bemg used to prevent over- 
processmg on the points* 

The clamps are quite thin and light The curlers 
are the same diameter along the whole of their 
length, not narrower in the centre, as is usual m 
pomt-wmdmg This last feature is made possible 
by winding with the viscc^ film, as tte m 
spread r%ht from the beginiiiBg Wtien tite 
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IS finished, the hair is allowed to cool on the curler and then the curlers are removed A special nnse 

for fifteen minutes or by a cool drj er for ten minutes, is then applied prior to the shampoo and set 


SPECIAL CASES 


Bleached Hair 

Bleached hair can be successfully permanently 
waved with any of the systems at present m use, 
provided that the hair is in reasonably good condition 
The application of bleaching compounds makes the 
hai r more porous, as the scale structure is always more 
or less damaged, and for practical purposes this 
simply means that less processing is required to 
produce a curl than is needed for normal hair 
With machme systems steammg time is cut down 
considerably, quite often to as little as one or two 
minutes’ steammg 

When machmeless systems are used the weaker 
solutions will give the necessary curl, and it may be 
necessary to dilute the weakest standard solution by 
the addition of water Most manufacturers also 
provide a protecting oil, which is apphed to the wound 
curler in root-wind systems, and usually apphed 
before windmg, but after wettmg, with the pomt-wind 
systems. 

When hair is overbleached it can present a very 
difficult problem mdeed, and it is sometimes im- 
possible to produce a satisfactory curl, as the hair will 
break with only the very minimum of processmg 
The points of the hair are usually in the worst condi- 
tion, owing to the overlappmg of bleach on successive 
apphcations, and it is sometimes possible to produce 
a good result if the chent is wilhng to have her hair 
considerably shortened 

Tests must always be taken on bleached hair, and 
it will be necessary to test on the worst portion of the 
hair It IS quite useless to test low down at the back 
of the head, as this part is most often the best hair on 
the head, and will respond quite satisfactorily to 
processmg which would completely rum the hair at 
the top. 

If test curlers show craisiderable breakage, even at 
imnimum processing, then it is best not to undertake 
the wave, as qmte often further breakage will follow 
after the head has been curled. 

A coiwffi of reconditioning treatments with one of 
the good preiarations now on the market, wiU often 
get an "impossiWe” h«ui mto condition. 

The coM wave systems are ofim more successful 
tham the heat on bleached hair, and many 

"impomble" heads will respcmd quite satisfactorily 
*0 0 m d these mellMjds, Tl® reason for this is 
to iie tecreased of the hair. 

Mdces pee^lieiily adhiliie fiar ciM waving. 


and the same precaution regarding test curlers must 
be taken as m heat waving 

There is ]ust one factor which is of some help in the 
permanent waving of bleached hair, whichever 
system is used Bleached hair practically always 
reqmres less actual curl than normal hair 

It will be found that if it is possible to get only a 
"'movement” into the hair it ^;^l set quite well and 
retain the set for a reasonable length of time 

Red Hennaed Hair 

Hair treated with red henna actually presents 
no problems with regard to producing a curl, and 
precautions are only necessary in order to avoid 
discoloration 

As already emphasized, discoloration is caused by 
ammoniated reagents, and those manufacturers whose 
reagents are normally of this type usually provide a 
special non-ammomated reagent for use after red 
henna If an ammoniated reagent has been used by 
mistake a green discoloration wiU often ensue If 
this IS not a deep discoloration another application of 
henna will usually cover it Citric acid (diluted) will 
usually reduce it 

Compound Henna 

Compound henna consists of a mixture of henna 
powder and a metallic salt, usually one of the copper 
compounds Should these compounds be present in 
the hair m any quantity, as they will be in the darker 
shades of the dyes, then permanent waving with the 
heat systems is extremely difficult and, m fact, usually 
impossible 

It is sometimes possible to produce a reasonable 
curl on the hghter shades of compound henna, but the 
result IS never equal to a normal head and is unlikely 
to result m satisfaction, either to the client or the 
operator. 

It IS now claimed, however, that the cold wave 
systems can produce a satisfactory curl over the 
compound hennas, and if this claim is substantiated 
it will open up a considerable field of new business 

Para Dyes 

The two-solution para dyes do not present any 
difficulties in permanent Waving It is common 
practice to pre-bleach before applying these dyes, 
and one bottle is an oxidizing agent, usually hydrogen 
peroxide In practice this means that the hair should 
be treats as though it were slightly bleached, and 
procei^ng cut down accordingly. 
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It Will sometimes be found that the permanent 
wa\e will reduce the colour of the dye to some 
extent This is not usually serious, but may be 
remedied if necessary by a diluted application of dye 
after permanent waving 

Hair Restorers 

The so-called hair colour restorers are actually 
gradual dyes and usually contain either a metalhc 
salt or one of the sulphur compounds They can give 
nse to considerable discoloration when hair is 
permanently waved, and sometimes this discoloration 
IS extremely difficult to remove 
Most of them inhibit permanent waving to some 
extent and some make it completely impossible It 
is sometimes very difficult to detect that a hair 
restorer has been used Some women who are going 
grey wish to restore the colour of their hair but are 
timid about making the change 
They make one or two apphcations of colour 
restorer and then become apprehensive of the result 
and use no more In these cases it has very little 
colounng effect on the hair, but is present m sufficient 
quantity to discolour quite badly under the influence 
of reagent and heat These cases are another illustra- 
tion of the value of test curlers 
Usually, when a hair restorer has been used for 
some time, the hair has a peculiar sohd and unnatural 
colour, sometimes accompanied by a metallic sheen 
When test curlers are taken and show discoloration, it 
should not be immediately assumed that the hair is 
impossible '' First make sure that the curl is all nght, 
by soaking it thoroughly and combmg hard If the 
curl is satisfactory then try to remove the discolora- 
tion Sometimes this will move by simply shampoomg, 
although this is unusual 

Soaking m oil (ohve oil for preference) and then 
wiping over with hydrogen peroxide is often 
efficacious This is best done by takmg the curl and 
applymg the oil warm. It should be left to soak m 
for a few mmutes and then held on the hand and 
rubbed down hard with a cotton wool pad soaked m 
hydrogen peroxide 

If it IS found that the curl is satisfactory and that 
the discoloration can be removed, then there is no 
reason why the permanent wave should not be 
earned out, but it will be necessary to point out to the 
client that all the hair restorer will be removed and 
that her hair wiU be its natural colour. 

It wiU almost certainly be a considerably better 
colour 

Effect of Chemical Deposits 

Some rather puzzling failures are caused by 
chemical deposits in the hair Occasionally a head 


will not respond satisfactonh , and for no apparent 
reason Different steaming times or reagents art 
tried and still no result is obtained 

In these cases al\\a3s inquire if the customer has 
been taking medicine o\ er some considerable period 
Certain drugs such as arsenic are used in small 
quantities in man\ tonic medicines and o\ er a long 
period these drugs deposit in the hair, skin and nails 
If a sufficient amount is present in the hair it will not 
be possible to obtain a satisfactory curl, and unfortun- 
ately the only thing one can do is to suggest to the 
chent that she stops taking the tome and lets her hair 
grow out It will take quite a considerable time 
before the deposit is completely gone, as sufficient 
time will have to be allowed for not only the drug 
present m the hair, but for that amount which has 
not yet been deposited 

Fine and Lank Textures 

Most failures on very fine and lank greasy hair are 
caused by poor workmanship The fact that the hair 
is fine means that it is comparatively easy to wind, 
and large meshes of hair can be wound much more 
easily than m the cases of coarse and springy hair For 
this reason these heads are often attempted with far too 
few curlers and consequently bad results are obtained 

Actually fine hair requires smaller sections than 
coarse hair and a moment’s reflection will indicate w hy 
If sections of equal size are taken m fine and coarse hair, 
it wiU almost certainly be found that there are a greater 
number of individual hairs in the fine hair section. 
Consequently the winding will be more closely packed 
and will need greater penetration of reagent and steam 
The safest method is dehberately to take smaller sec- 
tions on the heads which you know are difficult. 

It will sometimes be found that very fine '*baby'’ 
hair will respond much better to a small amount of 
processing Should it be found with hair of this type 
that the test curlers at normal times, or at normal 
strengths of reagent, are not satisfactory, then make 
further tests with two more test curlers, taking one 
test curler with more processmg, which is what would 
normally be expected, but also takmg one with less 
processing 

It will sometimes be found that a considerably 
stronger curl is obtained with lesser processing. 

White Hair 

White hair used to present considerable difficulty, 
as it was difficult to produce a satisfactory curl with- 
out causing a yellow discoloration. Modem reagents, 
however, have removed the difficulty and discoloration 
is a rare occurrence 

Sometime, however, if thw is any for^ matter 
present (hair restorer, tonic biilhantmes and the 
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likej, then the action of heat and reagent will cause a 
discoloration In these cases the olive oil-peroxide 
method is usuall}- efficacious, or another method is to 

POPULAR 

There is an er er-grownng number of named systems 
of permanent waving m e\er\ categorv’ — machine, 
machineless, tepid, mternallv -heated curler, and 
wireless (both direct and indirect contact) — and many 
of these have special features which it is impossible 
to cover in detail in a work of this nature For 


overblue the hau: until it is quite a dark blue and 
then remove the blue with spirit The blue will 
often act as a “stripper” of the discoloration 

SYSTEMS 

specialized information about any particular system, 
the reader should refer to the manufacturer concerned 
In every case students are advised to seek tuition 
at the special schools of mstruction maintained 
by the particular manufacturers whose system is 
used 


COLD WAVE SYSTEMS 


All the systems at present m use work, broadly 
speaking, on similar lines and no useful purpose would 
be ser\ed by tabulating them Control of results is 
b} size of mesh and the time that the reagent is left 
in contact 

A number of the better known ones are mentioned 


below All are capable of producing excellent results 
Devon, Kara, Lustron, Mayfair, Nicol, Reale, Rilling 
Most of these firms offer instructional facilities 
There are several firms offermg cold wave reagents 
and neutralizers which can be used with any plastic 
curlers 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The most interesting new development at the time 
of vvntmg IS what might conveniently be termed “ph- 
peiming ” That is to say, methods of settmg the hair 
m pm curls or rollers and then so treating these curls 
that they become permanent in the sense that we 
understand permanent waving, le that they will 
remam curly through subsequent washing and settmg 
for a considerable period of time 
Experiments have been in progress for some time 
along these hnes, and various preparations have been 
marketed by reputable manufacturers Most of those 
on the market are based on cold wave technique, and 
broadly speaking the method of application is to wet 
the hair with a cold wave lotion, then set the hair in 
pm curls, or on rollers, and leave for a sufficient time 
to produce a curl Neutralizer is then apphed to the 
curls without disturbing the pli, and the head is 
raised with the curls still in pt^ition 
The bead is then dned and the curls brushed into 
the final dressing 

Recently a new technique has been mtroduced under 
the name of “Brushwave” which has some unusual 
features With this system the hair is wetted with 
lotion, then set on rollers in exactly the same way as 
settjng a modern roller set. A special type of exother- 
mic 1^, which rwjuirra no protwitors, is then apphed, 
left on for tw mmutes, and removed. The hair is then 
dried under a dryw m the nmmal way,' without any 
neutruMag or rinsing, and when the drymf is com- 
the Iwr isbnj^id out mto the fimdW dressing. 
Th* advantagi^ <rf these techniques from 

IwW: ®f fim savdeog in and topmr are 

. 4 . ' ' ■ ^ 


probably not as durable as that produced by the 
conventional methods 

The curl movement given to the hair by these 
systems has to he brushed and combed mto the final 
dressmg without the usual procedure of washing and 
setting after curling For this reason, the movement 
must be larger than normal permanent waving, or the 
resultant dressing would be over-curly, therefore one 
would expect the curl to be less durable 

It IS important, however, to remember that most 
present-day hair styles are on quite short hair and 
that, with continued cuttmg, it is usually necessary 
to re-perm every three or four months It seems cer- 
tain that these new techniques will give sufficient 
durability to be satisfactory to a large number of 
customers, and they may in fact be used for the normal 
permanent wave of the future 

Any new developments in the field of metallurgical 
and chemical research eventually become used in the 
manufacture of heaters, curlers, etc , and although 
these improvements, taken smgly, may be compara- 
tively unimportant, there is no doubt that continual 
detail improvements do make an enormous difference 
over a penod of years Anyone who can remember 
the heavy, cumbersome heaters and curlers of years 
s^o wall appreciate how much better is our modem 
equipment 

There have been some attempts to introduce short 
wave diatksnny as a method of heating m permanent 
waving, but it is difficult to see any concrete advant- 
ages in the use of this metiiod There IS no difficulty in 
gating all the heat necessary with our prreent 
method, and the introdtwfaffla of complicated 
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apparatus to produce this heat does not appear to 
serve any useful purpose 

The Aerogene system which was introduced by 
Eugene Ltd some years ago always appeared to the 
writer to have considerable possibilities This 
svstem worked by the electrolysis of the reagent in 
the pad and required only a small voltage current, 
but a fairly high amperage It had the advantage 
that once the pad was dry no further current could 
pass and consequently the heating stopped Other 
systems of a similar nature also appeared on the 
market, but none of them gained any great measure 
of popularity, yet the idea seemed sound and we may 
possibly see the prmciple re-introduced 

There have been considerable improvements in 
reagents, and here we may expect new developments 
to be fairly certam Cream reagents, supphed in tubes, 
have been m use for a considerable time in America 
and one at least is now on sale here in Britain 

The practice of supplying reagents in individual 
bottles will probably grow This will to a great extent 
solve the problem of reagents detenorating in use 

We shall probably see a good deal more attention 
paid to the problem of conditioning hair for permanent 
wavmg There is no doubt that the average condition 
of hair to-day is considerably poorer than it should 
be It is possibly due to the mcreasmg use of "'home 
processing” of ^ kinds, including '‘home kit” per- 
manent waving, and the practice of washing the hair 
at home, often with detergents that are unnecessanly 
strong 


This poorer condition of hair has led to an l^.c^ea;^e 
m the number of ” problem” heads and consequently 
to some failures in permanent waiing Many hair- 
dressers have over-processed, in an endeavour to 
produce a satisfactory curl, and this, of cour'^e, has left 
the hair worse than ever 

There are man3^ good conditioning creams to be 
obtained and others will shortly be making their 
appearance Probabl}", too, there will be some entirelv 
new products, with a different approach to condition- 
ing, from anything we have yet seen 

The introduction of the “home kit” ha^ been a 
new dev^elopment m the field of permanent weaving 
The manufacturers have spent verv large sums in 
advertising and there is no doubt that there has been 
a huge sale of these kits Up to the present, howev er, 
there appears to have been very little recession of 
business in the hairdressing trade This may be due 
to the fact that trade generally has been excellent 
in the past few years, w^hich, m turn, may be due, to 
some extent, to the fact that advertising has made 
women more “hair conscious” and sent large numbers 
of them to the hairdresser who have never previouslv 
been customers 

One thing, however, is certam, that the best way of 
combating the “home kit” is by a raising of profes- 
sional standards Really skilful, well-executed work 
wiU always be outstandmgly better than the amateur's 
home efforts, and it will never be possible to put that 
knowledge and skill into a box and sell it over the 
counter 


IV. TREATMENT OF BURNS DUE TO WAVING 


Consequent upon the populanty of waving, 
especially permanent waving, the problem of bums 
IS an important one No matter how careful an 
operator may be, it wiU occasionally happen that a 
bum will occur durmg the process of wavmg But it 
IS to be feared that many mexpenenced operators 
are responsible for burmng the hair and scalp of the 
chent, and the Craft should aim at a higher standard 
of efficiency, so that the risk will he reduced to the 
minimum Indeed, the frequency of permanent 
wavmg bums is proving to be the highest nsk attached 
to hairdressmg, and for this reason many insurance 
compames have ceased to undertake hairdressers’ 
third party risks or, alternatively, undertake to offer 
cover only at high premiums 
Bums may be caused m many ways, and the most 
frequent are those produced by hot ]ets of ammonia 
from badly sealed sachets This is not always the 
result of carelessness, but may be due to a faulty chp 
which has a tendency to shp Then there is the “pull 
bum” of the pomt wmd systems, which is caused m 
an effort to secure a closer wave to the scalp Both 


of these may produce severe bums, resultmg m the 
complete destruction of the hair folhcle m the affected 
part. With the introduction of the self-heating pad 
used m machineless systems, another possible source 
of bummg is a burstmg pad during the steaming 
process And finally, we have the “bnm” caused 
by the careless application of the reagent durmg the 
modem cool or tepid wavmg systems This latter 
IS often due to the use of thioglycolhc acid embodied 
m the reagent, to which some persons are particularly 
sensitive 

It IS most desirable, therefore, that operators 
should make sure that they are fully insured against 
claims which may be made agaiiBt them by clients 
who have suffered a bum. Those who have taken 
this precaution should read their pohcy carefully 
before attemptmg the treatment of bums, as it may 
be found that only first-aid treatment is permitt^ 
under the terms of the pc^y. Further, diouM a 
chent suffer a tmm, no matter how dight, care ^ouM 
be taken to infcam the insurance company within 
the time specified, whidi is usnaliy not moee than 
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three da\s Failure to do so, may result m a repudia- 
tion of bability the company 

Assuming that an occasional burn is unavoidable, 
e\en though the hairdresser be an expert wa\er, it 
follows that the operator should be able to recognize 
the nature, or degree, of the burn, and m certain 
circumstances, to treat the affected part Senous 
cases of burning, however, should m no circumstances 
be treated hy a hairdresser, as there is always a 
danger of septic complications supervening, and the 
client should be advised to consult a doctor without 
delay 

There are several degrees of burns A burn of the 
first degree is shown when the skin only reddens, 
owing to the dilated blood-vessels showing through 
the skm These heal qmckly by themselves, but can 
be painful for a time If a blister forms, the bum is 
one of the second degree This bum can become 
septic, but usually heals without leaving a scar, A 
pitted scar is often formed if the true skin is mvolved 
in the bum, because the burn then extends to the 
nerve endmgs It is known as a third-degree burn 
and IS extremely painful If the skm is actually 
destroyed, we have fourth-degree bums Severe 
bums axe always accompanied by shock, and the 
toxins produced by the destroyed tissues are very 
poisonous 

Those clients who are unfortunate enough to 
receive a bum are rarely aware of its existence at the 
tune, unless, of course, it is of a senous nature 
Nervous clients frequently invite bums, because of 
an agitated manner when m contact with slight heat 
An unfortunate nervous and sudden puli often 
results m accidental contact with the irons, or 
heater, and a bum follows. Frequently what is 
thought to be a burn by the cheat is merely a slight 
irritation occasioned by the use of certain reagents 
m the process of permanent waving The operator 
should at all times give the chent a feeling of con- 
fidence, so as to preclude, as far as possible, any undue 
anxiety as to the danger of the operation 

First Aidi Treatment 

A simple bum, or any inflammation due to the use 
of reagents* should be immediately treated. Remem- 
ber, a bum which appears minor may turn out to be 


a major one, and prompt action is necessary to 
alle\aate pain and to facihtate the formation of the 
blister An application of pure olive-oil or, alterna- 
tively, Imseed-oil, is an efficacious remedy The 
application should be made by means of cotton wool 
soaked in the oil and placed over the affected area 
There are, of course, other remedies, but unfortun- 
ately some of these have their drawbacks A lo per 
cent solution of peroxide of h5/drogen is useful, but 
will almost certainly bleach the surroundmg hair, 
and for this reason should not be used Picric acid m 
the proportion of 20 grains to 6 drachms of pure 
alcohol, made up to 10 ozs by the addition of water, is 
an alternative, but here again, picric acid is unsuitable, 
as it stains the skin a deep yellow and this would 
almost certainly cause resentment by the chent 
Further, it has been found that some people are badly 
poisoned by picric acid, and for this reason it is 
advisable to rely on a tannic acid treatment 
This treatment prevents the poisons produced m 
the burn from being absorbed by the blood, since 
tannic acid denatures or coagulates the proteins, 
particularly the albumen of the open tissues and the 
blood corpuscles A solution of tannic acid is made 
by dissolving | oz of tannic acid in a pint of water, 
but it IS far more convenient to purchase ready 
prepared tannic acid jelly, now easy to obtain from 
any chemist Tannic acid, however, must only be 
used to treat first and second degree burns, and m no 
circumstances used for the treatment of third and 
fourth degree burns To do so may cause unsightly 
scars and possible disfigurement This fact was 
discovered dunng the second Great War, following 
treatment of severely burned casualties 
The hairdresser who manifests his competence to 
treat burns after wavmg will inspire confidence in 
has clients. It is always better candidly to acknow- 
ledge accidents, rather than lose a chent by foolish 
protestations But again, it must be emphasized 
that in all cases where the bum is severe or comphc- 
ated, the chent should be sent to a doctor at once 
Prevention, however, is better than cure , effiaency 
in wavmg should be the aim of all operators, and m 
becoming efiiaent there is less nsk of accidents by 
bummg Efficiency pays, and is the best defence 
against a claim for damages in the High Court 


V. THE TECHNIQUE OF WATER-WAVING 

Watw-iraviBg is a ^neral tern covering the waviness may, m the course of tune, become amenable 
seroal methods of mon^g wet hair mto waves and to setting, providn^ it is r^nkrly tapered and water- 
OKis aad thm diyii^ it m its set poatHin. It is waved with great care and sinli, 

«iwes^W, hfflwevwr, OBly upcm naturally wavy ax It is not the pnrpc^ of this section to deal 
wavy Wh'. It is not possWe to set with fantasy water-waving or advanc«i work for 
heiir_ hito waves, thcnii^ Oraft com^p^tionB; that is luSy covered m a sepa3> 

tei^wy to natural srte part di this bodk, bat it is essential at this 
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stage to describe briefly the several methods of lotion In any case, if the hair should have the tend- 

water-waving ency to be shghtly fnzzy or curly (which is veiy^ 

\Vater-wa\mg, in the usually accepted sense of the unusual these days owing to the high standard of 
term, will be described fully, in the meantime let us permanent waving, which \ery rarely produces a 
examine some of the other terms Finger wavmg is fnzz), this can be overcome if some hot water is used, 
one this is simply water-waving when the waves with a few drops of acetic acid added to it Then 
are deepened with the fingers during the dr}/ mg pour a few drops of bnlliantine or oil into the palms 
process It is used when very deep, tight, waves of the hands and rub them upon a brush Brush the 
are required or when the hair is specially difficult oil or bnlhantme well through the hair, and leave it 
to set for a minute or two m its straight condition 

Setting IS, of course, ]ust another name for a Now, with the middle finger of the left hand, press 

water-w^ave given to finish off a permanent wave, on to the marteau, and with the comb at a slight 

it means simply setting the curly hair into the shape 
required for the particular dressing Blow-wavmg 
is a little different and is less used in ladies' hair- 
dressing, but the effect is very pleasing for those who 
require a large, loose, flowing wave It is usually done 
upon naturally wavy hair and the method is similar 
to an ordinary water-wave, except that the waves 
are formed by manipulatmg the comb through the 
hair during the process of drymg — ^usually with a 
hand dryer It requires considerable practice and 
much dexterity to shape the waves with the comb, 
as for marcel wavmg, and to direct the hot air from 
the dryer in an opposite direction from the comb so 
as to form the soft undulations 
The method is to comb the hair flat after washing 
and then form the shape roughly by making push 
waves, that is, by pushmg the hair so that it falls 
into natural waves carried, of course, in the line 
decided by the first combmg The comb is then 
inserted m the trough of the first wave and turned to 
lift the strand so that the crest is deepened as it hes 
on the comb The hot air directed from the nozzle of 
the dryer then forces the hair in an opposite sweep 354 Water-waving 

from the first trough When the first wave is completed Facing finger m centre of wave 

round the head in this manner, the process is repeated 

for the next wave, and so on angle — ^with its back towards the operator — ^make a 

Blow-wavmg is well worth learning, but smee it movement, and imagme that a semicircle is being 
represents advanced work the student will find it an drawn, with the hair towards the nght or to the left, 
advantage to start water-wavmg in a simpler way according to the way the first wave is to run. In this 
The accepted way to start is upon a marteau The instance, it is assumed that the wave is to commence 
following tools will be required a malleable block, a with a nght dip A semicircle (say a half-crown in 
stand (so that the block can be held in any position), size) is therefore made on the nght side, and the first 
some tape and pins, a good fine comb, and a small jar finger is then placed in the centre of the wave as 
for warm water Having obtained these articles, the shown m Fig 354 Care should be taken not to release 
water-wavmg of a marteau may be commenced the middle finger from the marteau until one wave is 

Bn the marteau, or the piece of natural, wavy finished 
hair, carefully and firmly on the side of the block, Now place the middle finger on the centre of the 
and tilt the block over so that it is at an angle of about already completed wave, and mould the hair again 
45 degrees. Now thoroughly wet the piece of hair, into a semicircle. Great care should be taken to see 
and comb it perfectly flat and straight There should that the comb has penetated right through the entire 
be no sign of a wave left after this has been done, it thickness of the hair-— the t^th of the comb should 
IS useless to try to water-wave either a piece of touch either the scalp or the block, as the case may 
or hair upon the human head, unless it has be* Unless this is stnctly adhered to, the underneath 
been thoroughly soaked with warm water or a setting part of the hair, when dry, will remain strait, and, 
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m combing the hair through, it will not give that 
depth of wave, orthe lastmg result, desired This is the 
secret of perfect water-waving, as one must realize 
that if hair is only waved on the top. and has not a 
foundation, the effect of the whole head is spoiled, and 
infenor work will result 

The next wa\e is now commenced, but this time 
the hair should be combed towards the left Here, 
again, the first finger is placed down upon the half- 
completed wave when this part of the wave is nearly 



finished. The half-circle is completed by bringing the 
hair towards the centre (as shown in Fig 353) As soon 
as this IS done, the fingers are changed, the middle 
fin^r IS put where the first was, so that the latter is 
free for tie next swoop, or semicircle, which this time 
goes to the nght Then carry on to the end of the 
nmteau, moulding a wave first left and then right 
(as shown in Fig 356) Absolute care should be taken 
never to orrat the finger movements, as these have to 
work a amjunctKm with the comb. 

When reaching the ends of the hair, mstead of 
oomi^etmg a seimarde, which would form a wave, 
complete a whole aide. This wiU make the ends mto 
actriaad^eventanuntidyfiffiish. The Wock is then 
itoed k tie oven to dry. 

It Is absotelei^ oKessary to paactise these move- 
mieiite SBWk times upia tla hkidc 

The stodent a 

wieked' to thw wve- 



2. Water -Waving Upon the Human Head 

A successful water-wave will not follow unless the 
hair IS first well tapered and thoroughly shampooed 
Tapermg, which is fully explained in another Section, 
IS an important part of the hairdresser’s professional 
service, and it is necessary in order to obtain the 
correct shape in the final dressmg and to obtain 
roundness of curl Shampooing is necessary because 
the hair must be quite clean and free from grease, 
otherwise it will be difficult to set and will take far 
too long to dry 

If the client is willing to pay a little extra it is 
always wise to use one of the many excellent recondi- 
tioning creams before the final, thorough rmse, 
then, with a rough towel remove the excess moisture 
so that it does not dnp and cause discomfort to the 
client 

You are now ready to comb the hair fiat m the 
direction in which your waves are to start Generally 



Fig 356* Water-waving 

Sbowmg maffmu completely waved 


the hair is combed backwards m a slant, and it is at 
this stage that setting lotion is sprayed, or spnnkled 
on to the hair The object of this is to hold the hair 
more firmly during the settmg and to speed up the 
drying process. Some hairdressers advocate the use 
of a httie brilliantme, or oil, rubbed or brushed mto 
the hair befcare setting, but most prefer to apply this 
after the hair has bem dned 
If one should have the misfortune to get rather a 
ti|^ curi, a final rinse after diampooing is advised 
The rkse dKWtM -csiminst of a pant of hot water to 
widdh a of aoebc acid has been added 

^ « I ' 
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This will take the “kick” (as it is commonly termed) 
out of the curl, and make it much easier to manipulate 
into waves But when the hair has been combed fiat, 
as mentioned, leave it for at least two mmutes, and 
then commence settmg as flatly as possible This, of 
course, only apphes to very curly hair The procedure 
IS not necessary when the hair is found easy to 
manipulate, it is an emergency measure 
Then agam, when settmg very curly hair, never 
push the waves up, and never make too hard or deep 



Showing how hair behind the ears is combed flat 


an impression Just endeavour to make the outlme 
of a wave, keepmg the hair as flat as possible, and 
combing nght through to the scalp (See Fig 358 ) The 
comb should be kept on the slant or at a slight angle 
towards the operator, otherwise it will be found that 
by endeavouiing to comb nght through to the scalp 
the teeth of the comb will be mchned to scratch the 
head. Great care, therefore, must be taken to see that 
the comb is always kept on the slant If this is earned 
out, as mentioned, it will be found that durmg the 
drymg the waves will automatically work themselves 
up Never comb this kmd of wave out until the ham 
IS quite dry, otherwise the ends will be mchned to 
fnzz, and the waves, which should be neat and clean, 
will not only have an untidy appearance, but, actually, 
will break up On the other hand, if one has rather 
a weak curl to set, it is a good pohey to push and 
mould the waves deeply at the beginning before com- 
mencing to dry Nice, lasting waves will in this way 
be obtained 

With the hair combed flat, on the slant, as m Fig, 357 
prepare for the settmg of the waves. Always endeav- 
our first to &d out where the dip will fall naturally 


This IS done by pushing the hair forward, and with 
the aid of the comb it will be easy to discern where 



Showing prehmiiiafy outlme of waves 



Fig 350 Water-waving 
S fittmf of waves hair being pushed into position 


the commencement of the fiist wave should fait (See 

Fig 359-) 

Having ascertained the correct poation of the 
proposed wave, take into considemtion the growth 
of the hair. If the hair is kclined to grow feactaswids 
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from the forehead, it is advisable to set the first wave 
back and bring the second \\a%e forward to represent 
the dip, as hair set agamst its natural growth will lose 
its wave very qmckly, and the chent will consequently 
be very dissatisfied Agam, the shape of the chent’s 



Fig* 360 Water-waving 
S howing ends of hair divided into curls and fixed 


head should be studied. This is very important indeed 
A head of hair can be altered to such an eictent that 
even a badly-shaped head can, and will, look beautiful 
providing the nght techmque has been adopted 

Now, having found out the correct position for 
the first wave, comb the hair quite flat agam, back- 
wards. and in a slantmg direction, and place the 
middle finger of the left hand firmly upon the head 
parallel to the partmg Insert the comb and shde it 
down about | m. Then swmg the hair towards the 
face, thus maibng the first dip. Implant the first 
finger m the centre of the half-completed wave, and, 
keeping the middle finger firmly pressed upon the 
bead, again swu^ the hair back from the face. Hold 
the completed wave firmly, and comb it nght through 
to the ends 

Alwa}^ comb the ham with the comb on the slant 
with the hack jart towards the operator, as it will 
never scratch the scalp if used in this way. At the 
same time, the ham wdl be combed through, and wiU 
be waved nght to the scalp; this ensures a lasting 
readt. It smnetuaes ha^Jens that what appears to 
be a beanteEal set jHOves to be otherwise when it is 
combed The resdt will be that the mves will not 
i^ptlog bade into the pemtient mtmded; they will M 
beoaiBe tins hm: is not combed 
to tbe Ifialp. 

\ Hue dip, do not ooatiane ijgbt 


down to the ear-pieces, but contmue the wave to the 
end of the partmg m precisely the same way as the 
first dip was commenced, then contmue from there 
Release the middle finger from the head, and pr^ 
firmly upon the completed waves, with the first fin ger 
free to Wd the next wave which must be brought 
forward over the temples Agam swmg the ham 
towards the face, implant the first finger, hold the 
ham firmly, and with the cmcular movement already 
explained swmg the ham back from the face, using 
the same position of the comb as on the first wave 
With the middle finger of the left hand, hold the wave 
that is gomg backwards, shde the ham gently but 
firmly towards the face to make the curved dip upon 
the cheek, and make or place the wave dmectly over 
the ear Wmd the ends of this mto a curl, or, m other 
words, divide it mto small sections Separate a small 
piece of ham from the rest by means of a tail-comb, and 
hold this section out with the hand to make sure that 
all the ends are mcely curled, as shown m Fig 360 
Fasten or secure the curl down with two or three m- 
visible hairpms Then take the next few sections of 
ham, repeat precisely the same process, and contmue 
until the back of the ear is reached, and every section 
of ham has been made mto a small groupmg of curls 
(See Fig 361) 

If the ham shps while curlmg, just place a comb m 
the wave above This will hold it firmly, and give the 



Fig. 361 Watek-wavihg 

Sliowitig whtole oi back ends grouped mto curls 


operator more play, at the same tune enabhng him 
to curl the ends neatly and easily The wavmg is now 
contmued from the back of the partmg nght round to 
the oppisite side. The waves at the back ^ould be 
disposed slightly on the slant This is accomplished 
by first combing the ham from the small, or paitmg ^de, 
HI a swirl round to the large side. Proceed with the 
setting of the hair in jmecasely the sai»e manner as 
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mentioned for the large Side, curling the ends to corre- the opportunity of noting just how the operator 
spond with the opposite side obtains the required shape and finish 

If the hair is inclined to be long at the back, and If the hairdresser must have a junior to help him for 
the hairdresser is desirous of obtammg a curly coiffure, drying the set, he should tram him or her into his 
it IS advisable to take sections of the hair in exactly special way of w^orking, and then let this assistant dry 

the settings of his clients A different assistant should 
not be emplo}ed on each occasion, because, just as a 
client gets used to the operator she also gets used to^ 
a particular assistant 

It is therefore obvious that if the set is under per- 
sonal supervision until the hair is perfectly dry, the 
result will be more perfect than by just letting it dry 
of its own accord The foUowmg method has been 
found to be the most satisfactory Start drying the 
hair with the aid of the fingers Implant the first two* 
fingers of the left hand into the first two wm^es above 
the ear, ease the waves slightly, gradually pressing 
and pmching more and more as the hair begms to dry 


Fig 362 Water- WAVING 
Deepening the waves by means of comb and fingers 

the same way m which the sides were treated, holdmg 
and fastenmg them together with invisible pms Care 
must be taken, however, that the ends are perfectly 
moulded mto a round curl, otherwise, upon comple- 
tion of drymg, the ends mil stand out straight, and 
will not resemble a tight, sprmgy curl When this is 
done, adjust the veil or net, and push the waves with 
the comb and the fingers so as to deepen each mdi- 
vidual wave (See Fig 362 ) The head is now ready 
for drymg 

Adjust the hood dryer to the correct height, then 
place it m position over the head, taking care not to 
disturb the net or the setting (Fig 363) Then, with 
the head adjusted to the comfort of the client, you can 
leave her with a book to read whilst her hair is dr5nng 

To digress for a moment Since the drying time is 
to some extent wasted, many hairdressers make a 
pomt of oftenng a manicure semce tlm 

penod This is an extra service that might well be Dryer 

mtroduced m more salons 

So far the process described has been that for a set, Then work up to the next waves until the dip is 
but if a strong, pronounced, wave is required, or if the reached, using all four fingers. (See Fig 364 ) 
natural wave is rather weak so that it needs to be Never start diying and pudiing up the first wave 
"pulled up,'' the older type of blow dryer may be or dip before startmg upcm the other waves, l^use 
used to give a finger-wave. By this means the waves if the first wave or dip is jae^d, one is inclined to* 
can be pressed more firmly into shape during the pull the other waves out of pc^tioji, the r^ult beii^ 
drying period This work is sometimes done by a that the first wave is perfect and the othem are 
junior, for whom it is good practice since he wdl have uneven Therefore, ease the waves ^ round first ; 

i9-fB6i44) 
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then continue upon the dip The operator need thus 
have no fear of the set being pulled out of position 
Continue pinching and pressing until the hair is 



Drvmg the hair, press»ing and pinching waves with fingers 

nearly dry, that is, the hair should only be ]ust 
damp 

Now take off the veil or net, remove the pins, and 
comb the hair nght through from the parting to the 
ends. Push the hair forward, smoothmg it with the 


left hand and adjusting the waves as before Cover 
the head with the veil, and continue drymg for a few 
minutes only, so that the hair is not absolutely dry 
Remove the veil agam, and this time, starting upon 
the back of the head, comb each individual wave 
Place the first two fingers of the left hand into the 
first waves, with the comb underneath the ridge of 
another wave, and, holdmg the comb m position 
with the aid of the thumb, put the veil over them. 
Then continue to apply dryer until those waves are 
perfectly dry 

Continue the process m sections or divisions all over 
the head, and waves will be obtained that will possess 
the quahties of tightness, softness, shapelmess, and 
durability. When this is done, once agam comb the 
hair nght through and push it mto position, although, 
when set m this way, the waves will hardly need to 
be coaxed mto position, as the operator will find that 
they will automatically fall into place Adjust the 
veil or net agam, and apply the dryer for a mmute or 
two, after a little lotion has been sprayed over the 
head This will prevent even one hair bemg out of 
place Then, before taking oft the veil, finish off with 
the dryer on "'cold'' for a few minutes so that the 
hair IS cooled before a hat is worn 


VI. “POSTICHE” DRESSING 


To put a transformation mts en fh properly has 
always been, and still is, one of the most perplexmg 
problems of the hairdressing profession, one might 
even say that it represents the highest grade of artistic 
work m the profession Perhaps this is now even more 
so owing to the advent of short hair, when the demand 
for postiche has Men somewhat 
Although the vogue for chignons at the present 
moment is gammg a certam footmg amongst the 
first-dass establishments, there is still a great decrease 
in the demand for a posttche which covers the entire 
head. This actually means that present-day hair- 
dressers have really only a dight knowledge of this 
branch owing to the sniall demand for re-dressmgs, 
and the few posticke houses m existence. 

Referring again to chignons, there is no doubt that 
the demand for these b on the mcrease, and is hkely 
to continue so Here, agam, the postkJmr is bound to 
score m being able to produce somethmg light, neat, 
and "chic," which at the same time looks absolutely 
natural. 

1. Cbmct Methods of l^yiag a Trans- 
IcraBatloA la ** PH’* 


so that the two ear-pieces correspond on each side 
Now festen the transformation or wig m the centre of 



Fig. 365 “Postiche” Dressing 
Ptoag transloi:matioo m centre of block 


the block. (See Fig 365 ) Care, however, must be 
taken that it is not too advanced over the forehead 
portkai of the block, When the transformation is 
firmly jAmed. aaftinue to secure the foundation until 
the ear-pi^c^ are reached, putriug a pm in at each of 


Till tmiiabtMticn must be clean. Before pin- 
nhig to 'ttwi Mock take hold of the two ear-pieces. 

VBlhtteMoi^ataooovenient 
anam^ the toiKaliwiaation 

' A' , ' ' ‘ 
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the temples Great care should be taken when adjust- 
ing the puis to see that the galloon is caught , otherwise 
the net foundation may easily be tom, especiaOy with 



Showing how short front hair is made into divisions and the rest combed 
backwards 

the very expensive type of transformation or wig, the 
foundation of which is invanably made entirely of 
hairdace Then, when the front is nicely and evenly 
placed, fix the transformation firmly at the back In 
the case of a wig, pin the nape of the neck on to the 
block 

When this is done, the transformation should be 
combed well through to nd it of any tangles that may 
have remained from a previous dressmg Make the 
transformation thoroughly wet with warm water and 
comb the hair on the slant backwards All the short 
hair around the front and sides should be combed 
forward, made mto httle divisions, and pinned firmly 
to the block (See Fig 366 ) In the event of water- 
waving a white or grey transformation, it is advisable 
to put a few drops of blue mto the water, this will 
ke^ it from di^ioloration. Great care should be 


taken with the drawn-through partmg After seeing 
that it is perfectly straight, pm a tape along the part- 
mg to keep it nice and neat, and at the same time to 
prevent it from becoming soaked Do not place pins 
through the parting 

Preparations complete, you can start the waving, 
but do not forget that the essential part m posttche^ 
dressmg is softness and naturalness, and avoid any 
hard or deep wave , otherwise, upon dressmg out, it 
will appear heavy, and have the appearance of what 
it reaUy is This, as an artist, one must avoid, workmg 
to obtain as natural an efiect as possible 

Start upon the large side of the partmg, still comb- 
mg the hair backwards This is very important, be- 
cause when dressed out the waves will fall naturally 
forward of their own free will, not unlike the setting 



FlO. 367 '*P0ST1CHE** BRESSmO 
Sbowing te raised to make dip ruaniag iato partNl 


Upon a human head. Raise the hair a little near the 
partmg, and thm i:E:e|me to make a mce dip. The 
(xmtmuation of the dip should run graduaJiy and softly 
mto the i^trting until it practically disappears pee 
Mg . 367*) 
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Now bring another wBxe fon\ard directly over the 
temples This wave is taken right round the trans- 
formation — or at least the bottom half of it — and 
will form the dip on the other side of the partmg 
But this dip IS only a small one, as the smaller side 
must be softer than the premier dip at the front, 
in fact, it should correspond very closely to the actual 
’vva\e on the temple upon the large side of the trans- 
formation Continue the ear-wave, and be sure that it 
■comes right over the ear-piece if a wave is required 



Fig 368 *'Postiche” Dressing 
Showing method of haek-combmg for final ditssiag mi 


there. On the other hand, if a fluffy appearance is 
required, put the ends in curls and hold them with 
pms The curls also must fall or be put in ph right by 
the ear-piece. If this is not done then, when dressing 
out, the wave or curls will be either too low or too 
high. 

To hold the waves in position, use pins only The 
use of tapes is not advocated, because they generally 
leave a slight mart, and are inclined to harden the 
wave. For a full temsfoimation, however, tapes are 
but only for use at the back, where, 
if m mA vmA^ it is very difficult to keep the 
vmm prta leg etiwr upem the block. 

iMf km dopwm the Wk of 
iid cwl the as ppewusiy 


explamed Then begm curlmg the short hair in front, 
but place the curls so that, when combed out and 
pressed, they will run automatically mto the wave 
already made Thus, the operator is able to feather 
and soften the waves upon the face or forehead 
Spnnkle a little more water over the transformation, 
and then put it into the posh die oven to dry 

2. The Dressing-out the Transformation 
After the First Pli” 

After the transformation has been water-waved and 
put mto the oven to dry, the next very important 
thmg IS the actual dressmg-out There are one or 
two methods of doing this, but the one about to be 
explamed is the best It is true that it takes a little 
longer, but the result is far superior m artistry and 
naturalness, and is the style recogmzed by all the 
leadmg posttcheurs of London and Pans 

After having taken the block out of the oven, let 
it cool for about five mmutes. Remove the pms and 
comb the hair well through Then take a tail-comb 
and lift up a part of the hair along the partmg, the 
divisions of which should not be too thick Take the 
hair well on the slant towards the opposite side, and 
back-comb or fluff it rather strongly near the roots. 
(See Fig 368 ) Then gradually lessen the back-comb- 
mg, or fluffing, as progress is made towards the pomts 
Spnnkle a little water upon the back-combmg — a 
httle spray answers the purpose very well mdeed , 
great care, however, should be taken not to soak the 
hair, which should only be damped Take another 
part exactly the same as before, and proceed on 
identical Imes until the end of the transformation is 
reached Now start on the other side of the partmg 
and work down, but do not omit to spnnkle the back- 
combmg of each mdividual division with a httle 
water Then contmue round the back Here one, or 
perhaps two divisions will be sufficient, unless the 
operator is dealmg with a wig, when the divisions 
should be taken down practically to the nape 

There is no doubt that after this procedure has been 
gone through, the handiwork will have the appearance 
of an3rthing but the correct result, but after combmg 
it softly over the top to smooth it, push and press 
into position with the fingers the waves it is desired to 
have emphasized Great care should be taken not 
to comb out too much of the back-combmg. Then, 
agam, use one or two large pms to hold the waves down 
round the edges, as the transformation will now have a 
tendency to spring away from the block. Leave the 
hair at the partmg weU raised, as hair upon the human 
h^ never grows flat from the partmg, but always has 
a to have a raised appearance Then push 

the transfwnation into position all round, adjust it 
Mth a few |fe$, cover with a veil, and put it back into 
the OTO for n lew hours. 
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Perhaps an explanation as regards the back-comb- 
mg of the hair would not be out of place The object 
of*" back-combing and damping the hair is to raise the 
hair all round and give it the appearance of natural 
grovdh The short hair around the roots curls, owmg 
to fiufiing and dampness, and no matter how much it 
IS brushed and combed afterwards (when thoroughly 
dry), it will always have that sprmgy light effect so 
much sought after by the lady who wears posUche 

When the transformation is dry, take the block out 
of the oven to cool agam Remove the veil and all the 
pins, and comb through every piece of hair so that no 
back-combmg remams Put a few drops of bnlhantme 
on to the palms of the hands, and apply all over the 
transformation, or wig Take a small brush, also with 
a touch of bnlhantme thereon, and brush over the 
transformation carefully Comb and brush the hair 
backwards , next push it forward, and finger the waves 
mto the position and style required Comb out the 
curls in front, and comb them mto the waves, pullmg 
the cheek waves a little forward only upon the temples 
This gives the desired feather effect on a good poshche 
dressmg 

When this is done, fasten the ends of the trans- 
formation with pms upon the block, agam adjust the 
shape with the tail-comb, and put a veil or net over 
it for the final heating, replacmg it m the oven for 


roughly half an hour At the end of this period take 
the transformation or wig from the o\en, remove it 
from the block, and it will be ready to be put upon the 
human head If a transformation is set m this way, 
it will never appear fiat, and it will alwajs retain its 
softness even until the next re-dressmg 
An alternative method of dressmg-out, which is 
quicker, but which is not so good, m so far that the 
hair retams its softness for only a little over a week, is 
earned out as follows The transformation is back- 
combed m much the same way as m the first method, 
but the hair is not damped, the waves bemg simply 
combed, adjusted, and put into position 
Place a veil or net over the transformation, and put 
mto the oven for about ten mmutes or so, after which 
penod it will be ready Do not comb it out afterwards 
Leave the back-combmg m, otherwise the transforma- 
tion wiU be mclmed to smk perfectly fiat Only just 
comb the top layer of the hair nice and smooth, for m 
clean work it should not be possible to see any fluffy 
hair whatsoever If a transformation or wig has to be 
dressed and waved very quickly, the use of methylated 
spint in place of hot water is advocated. This will 
save at least half the time for drying But, in such a 
case the posHche must be dried in the open air and 
some smell from the spint will persist This is a 
standby method 



SECTION VI 
HAIR STYLING 

I. MODERN COIFFURES 


INTRODUCTION 


The student has now become acquamted sufficiently 
with the art and technique of hair styling to be able 
to copy the cotffum that follow with a full under- 
standing of their design and method of construction 
It is intended at this stage to present a number of 
mffwes selected for their suitabihty and value in 
technical effiaency The student will note that styles 
have been designed for all kmds of people and for all 
sorts of occasions There is the simple, practical 
style, the more mtngumg designs and vanous other 
styles between these two extremes One indication 
IS of paramount importance and that is that each 
style has been created for the mdividual person 
There has been no attempt made at comphcated 
styles merely for their affectation There are, how- 
ever, a few which have been designed for presentation 
or exhibition purposes and these have been appro- 
pnately mentioned as such 
The greatest mspiration to the hairdresser has 


of Egypt, when opened, revealed objects which were 
eagerly utilized by fashion designers and proved to 
be the foundations of numerous "ideas ” 

All forms of art, notably sculpture and painting, 
have proved to be a deeper source of inspirahon 
throughout the ages than perhaps any other field 
There is one maxim, however, which must always 
be obeyed and that is the definition of the style m as 
simple a manner as possible i Whatever the trend of 
hair styles may be, the student must always aim at 
an economy of "line,” so that the angles of the 
dressings are not lost m a comphcated senes of bits 
and pieces The greatest sources of tmtion are the 
vanous Academies in different parts of the country, 
where one is taught the correct methods of dividing 
and curling and is able to see the star stylists at 
work Here the different techniques of the manner 
of cutting, setting and dressmg may be compared 
and followed There is a vast source of useful know- 


always been the “back ground” to the prevaihng 
conditions and "atmospheres” m which he has hved 
By this is meant that, as with artists m other 
mediums, he has “sensed” the feehng of his surround- 
mgs and this has made itself felt m the outcome of 
his work A close snnile is that of the dress designer, 
and if one were to look back at the fashion plates of 
the last fifty years or so one would see how the trend 
of fashion has unfolded One would note that over 
a certain lei^;th of time there would seem to be a 
period of very httle change, except for very minor 
variations on a general theme Then there would 
seem to be a sudden and almost complete change, 
such as the extreme lengthemng of a skirt, or sleeve, 
and ften for another period this would seem to 
prevail imbl yet another violent change was made, 
perhai«in the introduction of new colours in materials 
and extrmes m dimensions In fact, the "new” 


ledge at these Academies, at which the student would 
do well to attend 

One outstanding feature common to all the hair 
styles is that in most cases the hair is short and well 
tapered to withm Imuts of one mch to seven mches 
m length, it wiU be mentioned, where necessary, 
the exact length of the hair for any particular style, 
In most cases the hair has been permanently waved, 
not necessanly for the occasion, but as the usual 
practice of the particular models, some of whom have 
sat for more than one dressmg — evidence of the 
versatihty of the modem permanent wave 1 In other 
cases the hair, although not bemg necessanly natur- 
ally wavy, has, nevertheless a certain amount of 
phabihty which enables it to be moulded into the 
shapes depicted, a fact brought about by the shapmg 
of the hair in its preparation. 

As the theme for the modem fashions of hair stylia|[ 


fashions would seem to recur m more or less defimte is for short hair, it has been proved that this imjAes 

no hmitation to the scope for vaned designs.' 

the same could be said concerning hair styles, and techniques which have been developed over th® 1^' I ) 
thWB IS no^doubt that the defimte changes in coiffures few years m cuttmg and curling have (^Jened 
' Wb with tlw^ of dresses ' These changes door to the possibihty of innumo'aHe com 

about by, and owe their ongm of ideas m manipulation and setting. This, , 

I been discovered with the development of permanent yravi^' 

Pharaoh ^ has made tremendous strides in the fiehjb*^ 
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and techniques, has given the hairdresser fields for 
his or her, creative abihty which had never before 
been envis^ed The work of young students to-day 
would have been absolutely foreign to their counter- 
part of twenty years ago' But there is one feature 
lacking to-day among aU stages of hairdressers and 
that IS the art of dressing the hair after it has been 
set The hair styles shown on the followmg pages 
are examples of dressing out on the shorter lengths, 
and should act as a standard to which the ardent 
student may well aspire 

A study of the contours of the heads m ancient 
Greek sculpture and m the paintings of some of the old 
masters would well repay the time spent, but the 
student may well inquire what is the best way to 
utilize what he sees ' 

First of all the student will select his "object” for 
mspection by its appeal to him That is a great 
cnterion by which to judge the appropnate mediums 
for study, then the student shordd note the angles 
of the movements of the hair and the relative propor- 
tion of one section to another, so that the balance of 
the coiffure is maintained Make a few sketches and 
notes, and before trymg out your “find” on a model, 
try to work out, in theory, how you are gomg to 
plan the head for transformmg the “mspiration” 
to the modem trend of fashion The one important 
object to keep in mind is the simplicity and direction 
of the movement of the hair, which is, after aU, the 
most vital t hing of all But it is your own interpreta- 
tion of what you have seen which will give you the 
greatest pleasure, as actually you will be researching 
and experimenting by yourself and for yourself 


This is where one can feel thankful that one is a 
hairdresser and has such a handy medium on which 

to practise one’s vocation , , , , x 

Each hair style is described so that students may 
follow precisely the method of construction, and the 
artual setting of the hair is depicted m diagrams xvhich 
show very clearly where each and every curl and 
wave IS placed This is also accompanied by a 
written explanation of the details involved so that 
students may know not only where to place the curls 
and waves but which position to be in when making 
them I This is quite an important thing and has been 
fold to be of great assistance to students, ^ by 
standing m the correct position the angle of the hands 
for holdmg the hair is thus acqumed 

some cases a piece of fosticU may have been 
utdld for a particular dressmg, either for its orna- 
mental purposes or for its foundation-formmg 
oiififts This will be found mentioned m the 
description of the dressmgs mvolved and the pi^e 
of -bostiche descnbed In most cases the ^ 
haw been dressed without the use of ornaments, 
SsT dressmg is for a formal occasion when 
some hair ornamentation is required 

dressmg may be very easily converted to an 
Line dressmg by brushmg and combing 

the addition of a plait or other form of ad^- 
f 1 ’hmr r^Twhere required This is another 
"itSt feature of dressmg hair and students are 
““Kd^ed this converting of one style 

confines of the o„6.nal settmg 


t 
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No I. THE MODERN SHINGLE 


This dressing might well be descnbed as the modern 
interpretation of the shingle The all-o\er length of 
the hair is no more than three inches, with perhaps 
an extra half inch at the sides The hair at the nape 
of the neck is cut down to the shingle shape, and is 
graduated to the nape without the use of clippers, 
tbs is to ensure a soft effect which is essential to the 
balance of the dressing 

Unlike the technique of setting used in the days 
when the shingle was the prevailing fashion, this 
kmd of dressing depends mainly on correct curling 
This, naturally, can be achieved only on hair which 
IS verj^ finely tapered In this case it is short, so great 
care must be taken in the shaping so that there are 
no stubb} ends standing up whilst the wet hair is 
being set 

As you can see this dressing is really lovely, and 
easy to look at because, styled for the suitable client, 
it has a naive beauty of its own Although this is not 
a sophisticated style, in the sense that it is soft, it 
certainly has its own attraction m the way it fits 
close to the head and m the feather-shingled shape 
m the back of the neck 

The PK Form a nght side parting well over to 
the side of the head so that you get a broad shape at 
the top Go to the back of the head and make another 
parting to correspond with the first , tbs should give 
you a nice wide section of hair which you proceed to 
curl in a clockwise direction It will be a great help 
if yon part about five sections with parallel partings 
to the front, and form your curls row by row Curl 
by picking up each strand with the end of your tail 
comb, and, making the curls in tbs uniform manner, 
proceed for about four rows with each curl going in 
the same clockwise direction Pm the curls flat and 
make sure that they are small and tight 

Now go to the nght side and, standing well behind 
the head, place an upward moving wave as shown m 
the side view diagram, and on the second crest place 
three clockwise curls. Tbs should give you a full 
wave before the tbee curls , the crest is held with a 
few pms running m Ime with the wave 

Now stand to the back, and divide another strip 
of hair parallel with the first, and divide this into 
four, or perhaps five* as your head may necessitate, 
and foTO mto clockwise curls. It is ne<Msary to do a 
third row wh^jh wiE be weB bdimd the but it ts 
3Wt to have more curte in this section than 


m the section immediately in front Make certain 
that all curls are tight and firmly pinned 
Move to behind your client's left shoulder and set 
the hair at tbs side to correspond with the nght, 
observing the same prmciples of pinning the crests 
and forming small tight curls, but m this case your 
curls wiU be anti-clockwise to balance the nght side 
When you have formed the first two rows on this 
left side, stop and comb all the back hair honzontally 
across the head and form, first an upward moving 
wave, then a downward wave followed by an upward 
crest, which should be just to the left centre of the 
back of the head The ends of tbs crest are then aU 
curled in an anti-clockwise manner, and pins once 
more are placed along the waves All the remammg 
hair between tbs row and the left side is taken up 
and curled neatly and tightly m the same anti-clock- 
wise direction 

Dressing Out The dressing out in tbs style is 
really easy and quick to accomphsh, this speed of 
dressing vnll impress your chent, because in such 
cases when all the small curls are being formed 
the chent will quite often pass the remark that it 
seems to be a fussy style since there are so many 
curls You can let her see that it is only doing so 
much careful ground work in the foundation of these 
small curls which enables a quick brushmg through 
When you tell her that tbs is all she need do she 
will be more than pleased to have such an attractive 
coiffure requiring so little attention on her part 
Apply bnlliantme over the entire head, and brush 
the sides thoroughly towards you from your position 
at the back of the head, just leaning a httle over to 
the side which you are treating Comb the top hair 
well up, slightly towards the left eyebrow 
It IS not stnctly necessary to maintain the nght 
side parting unless you think it more suitable to the 
client Press the vertical wave across the back and 
see that it is impeccably neat ; you wiU thus emphasize 
the curhness of the top and sides 
The last remammg thmg to do is to put down your 
brush and comb, and with your hands held m a 'W” 
^ape, that is with the butts together and your fingers 
pointing outwards, press the hair from bebnd in 
towards the back of the head and gently lift the side 
hair upwards, and the top hair a ittle more. This 
wiB ^ve ym the fell efftci. tapering towards the 
nape d 
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No. 2 COMPACT PAGE BOY 


A more compact version of the page boy bob has 
been utihzed here to compensate a long neck The 
sweepmg movements of the sides and top blend with 
the shape of the back, which is balanced 

almost symmetrically, except for the movement pro- 
duced by the flat top piece This forms a shell-like 
shape on the nght side 

The front of the hair is about six mches long and 
at the nape of the neck about five inches, whilst at 
the crown and below it is nme mches long This, 
remember, constitutes a “long” hair style, and proves 
that any requirement for longer hair at the front or 
nape is almost abnormal 

Other important features of this dressing are the 
large sweepmg waves at the sides, accentuating the 
length of the roll, which show from the front of the 
face By placmg the waves as shown in then: proper 
position the illusion of length is added to the back 
hair These are points which it is advisable to 
remember when designmg this kmd of style on a 
chent whose hair is not as long as she would like to 
have it 

The Ph Form a left side parting and then section 
the top portion which is combed back and a httle to 
the nght, at which side you should be standing 
Form a shallow crest, with the remamder of the hau: 
movmg to the nght. You may place a few pms along 
this crest , then take up all the ends and form them 
into one large anh-clockwise curl, which is shown in 
that view of the dressing If the hair is too heavy to 
form mto one curl you may utihze two curls gomg 
in the same direction 

Now go to behmd the left shoulder, and comb this 
side hair upwards towards you, and form a crest at 
the shght angle shown On this, with the aid of your 
tail comb, lift up the top quarter section and form it 
mto a clockwise curl Repeat this on the lower three 
sections to complete the first row, and place pms along 
the crest for emphasis Now divide the hair for the 
second row of curls, which are formed the same size 
as the first row but m the opposite direction, which 
will be anti-clockwise. 

Now to the nght side of the head and treat this as 
you did the left side Here you must exerase care 
not to disarrange the large top curl which has already 
been set 

Go to the back of the head, comb all the remammg 
Ifflir down towards the neck. Go a little to the right 
sate and fcmn an anti-clockwise curl, roughly level 
with the layer of curls of the back row Now place 
te iwt curi immediatdy below this; these too 
lie flat to the head, and also the third one 
■ Mae vfith these two. 

] ^ 1 and curl iu-a similaff manner, 


keeping your three curls in hne and flat to the head 
This should leave you with a centre section which is 
now lying straight before you Take the nght third 
portion of this and form an upstandmg curl as 
shown, and place your pms so that the circumference 
of curl IS pmned to the roots at the nape of the neck 

Now take the central portion, curl this similarly, 
and you may now place a small piece of cotton wool 
between these two curls and at the nght of the first 
curl formed Then take the third portion which 
remains at the left of the centre one and form this 
too, m an upstandmg curl, you may place a httle 
cotton wool on either side of this, then aU three curls 
will remain upstandmg 

Dressing Out Comb all the back hair down and 
continue whilst formmg the three upstandmg curls 
mto an under-roU Take the three curls behind the 
nght ear and brush them over the left hand, maViTig 
an under-roE of them Do the same thing to the 
curls behind the left ear, and then apply a httle 
briEiantme to the whole of this roE and the crown of 
the head Back-comb right round this roE and re- 
form smoothly over your hand, always keepmg the 
upstandmg rolls weE back mto the neck, the top- 
most curl of each is pmned shghtly towards the 
centre, so that the inverted horse-shoe is maintained, 
as shown m the back view of this dressmg 

Now go <to the left side, brush aE the curls lymg 
above the ear over your hand, formmg the reverse 
curls mto a large wave Place one or two pms in 
this to secure it whilst the right side is attended to 
This, too, IS brushed backward, merging aE the curls 
mto one large piece, and then you wiE be able to re- 
form them mto an upward movmg wave and a large 
downward movmg wave The whole is then 
bnEiantined and smoothed over, with the end 
pomtmg out mto a curl 

Take the back section and divide this mto two or 
three parts and back-comb each portion Fmish by 
smoothing over the left hand, brmgmg mto play the 
large curl of the front This should he immediately 
above the first crest of the right side 

The left side is now returned to, and you hft it over 
the left hand and shape the ends of it to form another 
wave, with the lower portion formed to complete the 
curl as shown Whilst at the back of the head the 
end of the right side piece is treated similarly, and 
the lower portion of this, too, is formed mto a curl, 
370U may now place pms under these end portions 
to hold them fliat to the head 

FmaEy finish the dressmg by re-archmg, if neces^ 
sary, the upper ead of the back page boy roE so that 
it fits the head as shown m the drawing of the bapfe 
of the dressmg. 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 

No 3. MODERN POMPADOUR 


A shape!} front is designed heie without a parting, 
and whilst^ not strictl} Pompadour it nevertheless 
differs from the usual dressing of this nature In 
this case the hair is about ii\e and a half inches long 
at the front, four inches at the nape, and about seven 
inches at the crown 

This IS an ideal dressing for day wear, and it can be 
\ery easily transformed for evening wear, simply by 
combing the back hair together so that it does not 
show from the front If you cover that portion of 
hair in the picture with }our hand, you will see the 
effect thus formed In this particular instance the 
back hair has permanent wa\ e left only in its ends, 
and therefore no attempt has been made to form this 
part into waves , but in order to utilize the remaming 
wave in the ends the sloping crest at each side points 
down towards the nape of the neck This forms a 
wide and shallow “V,’' and results m an oval shape 
for the back of the head^ — most suitable for this 
particular lady, because if this back hair had been 
combed straight down and curled at the ends it would 
have given a very heavy appearance, which was not 
desired 

There has been no attempt made to force curls or 
waves into the sides, and they have been dressed as 
shown m order to offset the deep shapely wave in the 
middle of the head, with their ends formed to give a 
nice dip pointing towards the middle of the forehead 
A smaff strand of hair has been brought out from the 
end of the middle section and allowed to re-form in a 
curl which gives a balance to the dip 
Your attention is particularly drawn to the move- 
ment at the side of the head because, as there is only 
wave left m the ends, they have been shaped with cdl 
the side hair forming into a large open flat curl 
This IS a bright and attractive dressing and will 
suit women of aU ages and tastes 
The Ph This is a simple pit The top section, 
which, shown m the picture, is formed as you see by 
standing at the back of the head, combing the front 
hair towards you to form a slight crest, leaving the 
ends of the hair pointing towards the right side of 
the head Along the crest lift up in turn three equal 
portions of hair and form them mto anti-clockwise 
curls Place some pins along the crest to add sharp- 
ness and then, from your same position at the back of 
the head, form three more curls behind the first row, 
gomf round m a similar direction* 

^ Now go to behmd the left shoulder; section the 
side pirn, which extends to about an inch beyond 
the back of the ear, and comb this whole piece up 
toroids you; form it into a large clockwise curl, 
the ends of the curl are well pmnM 


You may place a few more pins to hold the temple 
hair flat and close , this will give you the slight crest 
which IS necessary 

Stand behmd the right shoulder and take up the 
right side piece and form this as on the left 

All the back hair is now combed straight down, 
and standing to the left of the head you form a crest, 
starting immediately below the wide circle of the 
side piece, continue this to a little way above the 
bottom of the ears, but of course in the centre of the 
neck You now take up the ends with your tail 
comb and form them into clockwise curls, continuing 
from end to end of the crest, and place pins in it 
Then move to the right side of the head and place a 
similar crest at the same angle, and curl the first row 
m an anti-clockwise direction and pm along this 
crest 

Proceed to curl the remaining hair at the back of 
the neck, but do so as shown in the drawing , that is, 
comb all the curls in the same direction each side 

Dressing Out To dress out apply a little bnlliantine 
to the back of the head and comb all this hair straight 
down, and you wiU find your “ V shape crest forming 
by itself Now thoroughly brush and comb all the 
curls and add a touch of bnlliantine to them Pick 
out the tips with the tail comb or poshohe brush and 
finish oft each one very hghtly 

Stand at the back of the head and lift the front 
section of six curls, brush them well over your hand, 
and then divide mto two or three sections and heavily 
back-comb each Heavy back-combing is necessary 
as a heightening effect is wanted Smooth this section 
over your hand and form the ends into a wave, the 
dip of which is feathered with a hair pm or tail comb, 
so that it goes beyond the hair line and bends towards 
the middle of the forehead Lift out one thin strand 
of hair from this end and it will form mto small, light 
curls which will he nicely in position as shown 

Now go to behind the left shoulder, take up this 
side piece and brush it over your hand, divide, 
heavily back-comb, re-form over the hand, and leave 
the end of the curl well pinned You may pm this 
carefully so that it lies flat to the head, particularly 
the part m front and above the ear For emphasis to 
the front you may lift out another strand of hair 
from the end of the top section on the left, and allow 
this to form m a large light curl, which will give a 
nice balance to the dip over the hair line 

The nght side piece is back-combed and dressed 
once again, keeping the curl nicely pinned All that 
remains now is to go to the front of the head and hit 
the curls so that they he partly over the ear and ]ust 
show suflflciently to suit the face of your client 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 4. SEMI-EDWARDIAN 


This style is of a semi-Edwardian type, but is 
slightly exaggerated at the front for suitabihty to 
demonstration or competition work Its small neat 
shape at the back is very effective and serves to 
accentuate the front, with its high upstanding disc- 
shaped coils The*back curls, too, have been hghtly 
dressed to form rounded snail-hke curls rather than 
the more usual shape of curl 
To dress for day wear, obviously, the front would be 
flatter and the curls a httle more spungy, but the 
student is invited to study the formation of the wave 
which runs from the nape nght up to the top of the 
waved piece at the side This wave forms a feature 
of the dressing, and with those high upstandmg curls 
gives a sculptured effect Considering the height of 
this side wave, you can appreciate the conspicuous 
effect this gives to the dressing The left side is 
shaped close to the head, jommg the curls which fill 
up the crown, and gives even greater constrast to the 
height of the front 

The Ph The setting for this particular style is 
more simple than may be imagined from the dressing. 
All the curls are rather large and, although they are 
large, they should be formed into compact shapes 
This IS essential, otherwise the dressing would not 
stay in position for very long Although the dressing 
is high it must have a foundation of tight curls 

Divide the front section by forming a parting on 
either side to about four inches deep This section 
is then formed mto one row of curls each of which 
goes in a clockwise direction Your best position for 
forming these curls should be well to the front of the 
head The curl which is over the end of the left eye- 
brow IS slightly smaller than the others in this row. 

From behind the left shoulder comb all the hair 
up towards you frcm the ear, well round to the nape 
of the neck* Form an upward moving oest, iboi a 
targe wave, f Arwft by a downward afest. 

Then fma four large ctodbirtee curls on this crest, 
and |fes atog to hold the wave in position. 
The hair beywi this raw fe atai mio large 
dockwise curta and ym mm ^ ho the feft 


Standing behind the shoulder, comb the hair back, 
and up, towards you, and mould the wave along the 
hair line at the neck so that it meets and fits into the 
wave which you had already placed when settmg the 
back Place large clockwise curls on this crest, 
behind the left ear, and place pins along it All 
the remaining hair is now curled into large tight 
curls, which may vary according to the thickness of 
the hair 

Dressing Out Apply bnlliantine all around the 
hairlme, on which is based the large wave, go to the 
front of the head and comb that section of curls 
upwards over your hand towards you This is then 
divided mto about four sections and weU back- 
combed down to the roots. It is then shghtly brushed 
over the hand, and the waves are formed with the 
ends restmg hghtly over the nght eyebrow. Take 
out two curls which wiE be on the nght of the waved 
bang and brush them upwards, divide them mto 
several sections and brush weU together over the 
hand You may find it necessary to back-comb very 
heavily m order to get the upstandmg efiect When 
you have got this, apply a little brilhantme, smooth 
over, and with the aid of some long hair pms this can 
be held m position and the nght side is attended to 
Stand behind the left shoulder and comb the front 
two curls, and those above them which you can see 
m the drawmg of the nght side of the ph , weU brush 
over the hand and heavily back-comb underneath, so 
that you get this piece standing up nearly as high as 
the front upstandmg curl Smooth the back hair 
upwards, and as you work round to the back of the 
head move your position more to the front. Smooth 
the hair upwards and form each large curl back into 
position, but do see that there are no gaps between 
Now go to the nght shoulder and brush and comb 
the left side of the head towards the back. Merge this 
carefuUy with the remainder of the curls on the crown 
All the curls should be back-combed and dressed so 
that they stand upwards, and the emphasis wiU then 
rest cm tim two upstanding movements of the waved 
bang. 










THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 

No. 5 THE DUCK-TAILED POMPADOUR 


The leatme of thi^ stUe ib the Pompadour front, 
which, although conforming to the normal conception, 
ditlerj, shghtiv m the formation of the centre top of 
the head can clearh be seen in the picture, this 
hair stands up boldly This effect is formed tvith the 
use of rollers, which penodicalh gam fa\our with hair 
st\ lists m e\er\ age and e\ei\ coimtrx of the world 
As with e\ ery other technique, the use of rollers must 
be taken seriously, and the haii dresser must gi\e 
himself time to accustom himself to their uses The^ 
can be used for forming waxes, curls, rolls, and m 
fact piacticalh ever} conception of shape m hair 
A study of the pit for this section will show^ the 
rollers closely wound at the top front of the head 
There are main makes of rollers manufactured, and 
although the;^ differ slightly from each other, the 
important thing to consider when setting is the 
diameter or thickness of the roller m relation to its 
length The actual design is a matter of one’s taste 
and custom The winter prefers the type as illustrated 
Note, too, the shape of the hair at the back of the 
neck, w^hich is combed towards the centre, wuth a very 
spntely movement of wme with the ends of the hair 
forming a soft line into the point of the neck The 
important feature is that the hair is cut to practically 
the normal length for shingling, but perhaps a little 
bit fuller at the very nape 1 he remainder of the hair 
IS not more than four inches long on the crown and 
front, and about three mches at the sides 

The Ph, With the hair wet and combed well back, 
stand behind the client and make two partings, 
roughly three mches apart and about four inches 
deep. Now lift up the front section for the first 
roller This section should be about three-quarters 
of an inch m depth at the thickest point Comb the 
hair upwards and away from you, which will mean 
pointing towards the front of the client, and place 
the roller in position at the very tip of the hair, which 
IS held taut and wound down tightly and firmly to the 
roots and pinned m position. Make sure that the 
roller is firm, because once the others are in place it is 
most difficult to make any re-adjustments, probably 
resulting m removing them all and starting afresh 
On this top section you may have used one roller 
more or less than is dlustrated This will, of course, 
depend on the thickness of hair, size and shape of 
head, but it is that portion that matters Now go to 
the Me of the bead, make a parting about one inch 
bdow the edge of the rollers and about three mch^ 
m length and place another toller m position there, 
and amitfaer at the other side of the bead This 
dtoid mm give the top of the head m pU as in the 
fat diawipg. Before doing the sides make sure that 
fa sedfa of fa'hafr is in proper propcrtioii. 


Now the sides are wound on rollers in a similar 
fashion, but it must be emphasized that each section 
of hair 15 held up at an acute angle away from you 
and then the roller is wmund, coming in a downward 
direction The reason for this is that, when it comes 
to diessmg out, the wfrole section will dress smoothly 
and exenly without any gaps or marks, which will 
be left b} the rollers if the hair was held at a normal 
angle of 90 degrees from the head When both sides 
are completed the back hair is then combed across 
from one side to the other This, of course, will 
depend again on the head which you are setting, but 
in this particular instance the movement goes from 
nght to left, so that the writer stood on the left of 
the client, combed the hair straight towards himself, 
and struck out the waves in a general manner The 
short hair at the back of the neck was ignored for the 
moment Now all that remains is to pick up your 
sections for curling in the formation that the waves 
will take, and then finish off the short hair at the back 
This, when combed into position, should be firmly 
held with pms or chps so that it does not become 
disarranged when the net is tied into position 
Dressing Out After removing all pins, rollers, and 
clips, apply a little lubricant and brush the whole 
fold of the front section towards the back You should 
find when rollers have been used that back-combing 
IS hardly necessary, but keep the motion of the front 
piece well brushed until you get the hair forming into 
that loosely-lookmg curled effect which rather 
resembles the ram’s horns f To emphasize this 
perhaps a little back-combmg will be permissible at 
the very end, to obviate a too evenly balanced effect 
In this case the asymetrical line is more becoming 
Brush the side hair back and form your waves, either 
above the ear or just covering the top, as you wish 
Then pm along this front section and brush through 
the back hair m the same position as when you put it 
in ph Then from the back of the head gently comb 
the duck-tad piece into position 
The essential part about this dressing is its flippant 
lightness This difference, although very slight, is 
nevertheless a marked difference from the hitherto 
usual smoothly dressed waves To ensure this pick 
up each section of hair and club the tips wnth your 
scissors. Do this along the crest of each wave and 
you will find that the tips of the hair will just stand 
up that httle bit, as shown Remove any pms which 
may have been used in the front dressing, and lightly 
smooth out the front, takmg care to maintain the 
off-balance look on the front. 

Incidentally, choose a lady of medium height and 
good-shaped head and well-formed hairlme for suda 
a slyle, for the obvious reasons indicated 






THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 6. D’fiLfiGANCE 


This dressing ma> be termed a style “d'elegance,” 
most suited to the lady with a fair skin and brunette 
hair The st> ie is original, outstanding, and becoming 
You will notice that it is bold, simple, practical, and 
is a dressing which is not to be confined to the demon- 
stration or competition field This gives a golden 
opportunity for the student to tr^ out his artistic 
taste in the use of ornaments This front will lend 
itself to the use of ornaments, especially when one 
considers that the dressing has been executed on 
black hair which had a beautiful gloss when finished 

The Pli The ph is ver\ simple, but the direction 
of the curls must be placed with the utmost care m 
order to achieve the angle, line and balance of the 
dressing 

First di\ide a section of hair as shown on the top 
of the head, and standing behind the right shoulder, 
form a shallow crest which should move over towards 
j^our left arm, on this crest place five fairly large, 
round curls which are pinned tightly This crest need 
not be definite, it is more of a bend m the hair 

Now go behind the left ear and, well behmd the 
head, place an upward moving crest which should 
run m hne from the front bend of the ear to above the 
left eyebrow, form a nicely rounded wave with 
another crest moving downwards The lower part 
of the wave should be sitting directly above the ear 
With your tail comb carefully lift up large portions 
and form them into anti-clockwise curls, with a fourth 
one placed immediately behind the left ear on the 
hair hne 

Now go behmd the nght shoulder, and place a 
wave to correspond with the left side but, this time, 
the wave had just a little less curve. On this you 
place three clockwise curls, the lowest of which is 
level with the top of the nght ear. Now place another 
row of curls m similar direction immediately behind 
the first row. 

Move a httie to the front of the right shoulder and 
return your comb to immediately behind the left side 


section, comb this hair well up towards you, so that 
the Ime of the hair forms a diagonal from the lower 
left to the upper nght side Then place a row of curls 
which should lie roughly vertical on the crown of the 
head Now all the hair behind this row, and the nght 
section, IS curled round 

Dressing Out Deal with the top curls first Brush 
and comb these through, and back-comb them 
heavily to form a very light-looking roll , this is then 
broken up mto three parts, each of which is shaped 
into shell-like curls which should lie as shown m the 
dressing— -that is, with the centre curl a little behind 
those on the side Remember, that if you are working 
on dark hair a dressing of this nature should be well 
bnlhantmed 

Now go to the left side and comb all this side up 
over the hand, keeping the wave in shape , you may 
back-comb heavily the portion where the curls are, 
so that you get a nice, bold looking, side piece 

Go to the front of the nght shoulder, and brush all 
the back hair up, towards you, in the same direction 
as you set it Merge this hair mto the right side 
front, and then change your position to behind the 
nght shoulder Comb the right section towards you, 
back-comb the curled portion, and then revert again 
to the front of the shoulder and gather all the back hair 
up to join up with the outer surface of the side This 
is then bnlliantmed and smoothed over the hand, 
one or two combs are placed under this section to 
hold the back hair up firmly, without any fear of 
distortion 

To achieve that large curl above the crown, care- 
fully hft out a wide strand and allow it to fall mto a 
curl at the angle shown 

Last pomts to remember are that the side pieces 
are pmned close to the head, near the tops of the 
ears, and are allowed to spread well out to give a 
bold, cnsp shape to the face You may finish the 
tops of your sides to fit, according to the features of 
your client 






THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 7. DEMONSTRATION DRESSING 


A dressing more suited to demonstration, or 
competition, ^\ork challenges the artistry of the 
student \\ho has any aspirations towards the greater 
heights in his chosen profession It would lend itself 
admirabh to lightly-coloured feathered ornaments 
Delicate blues and pinks on blond hair would give a 
most artistically coloured effect 

The Pli Form a low, left side, parting Stand 
level \vith the nght shoulder, comb the top hair 
immediate^ across the head to\\ards you, and hft up 
four sections, which are curled m clockwise direction, 
roughly corresponding with the mam parting on the 
other side Below the first three curls, from the 
forehead, follow up with two more rows of three curls, 
each going in the same direction Y ou should now have 
a strand of hair left, which should enable you to place 
another three curls m re\erse direction 

Go to the left side of the head and reproduce the 
other three rows of curls to correspond Now take 
a strand of hair from behind the last row of curls on 
the right side of the head, and comb this straight up 
to form into a curl next to the end curl of the top 
row, and in like direction. 

Return to the left side and take up a similar strand 
of hair, and comb this upwards to form the end into 
an anti-clockwise curl, which should come just a 
little above the top row of curls on the left hand side 

Now go to the back of the head and form the hair 
horizontally across, from left to right, take the upper 
half and form this into two large clockwise curls 
Then, going farther to the back of the head, lift up 
two sections of hair immediately below and form 
them into clockwise curls The hair at the hair Ime 
immediately behind the nght ear is lifted up and 
combed into two small anti-clockwise curls, which 
are then followed down the hair line by two curls 
m clockwise direction, as shown m the back view 
of the head. 

The hair on the hair line behind the left ear is 
combed into three small clockwise curls, and the 
remainder of the hair m this section is curled m anti- 
clockwise direction 

Dressing Out Deal with the top section first, stand 
to the nght of the head, smooth and comb the top of 
the hair towards you Lift up the four curls and 
divide this section into two or three parts , heavily 
back-comb from the roots to the tips of the hair, and 
re-form over the hand into a very light waved piece 
which msU neatly on the top of the head. Two or 
thi^ pins placed m an uiBtandmg position will hold 
thm pto in portion. 

Prom the twk of the head, take hold of the two 


rows of curls immediately below the top section, and 
comb them upwards over the hand, mergmg them 
into one, then divide them into three sections, 
back-comb and lightly brush them over the hand to 
form the palm-hke curled wave, as shown in the right 
side of the dressing You now take hold of the lower 
curls on this side, brush them well, divide them and 
back-comb Then re-form them over the hand, but 
this time you brmg your hand well over the side of 
the face and form the wave over the hand and, hold- 
mg it m the teeth of your comb, remove your hand 
and gently allow the wave to he close to the head You 
may place a few pins along this wave and then deal 
with the strand of hair immediately behind this section 

This piece is combed weU up, back-combed at the 
roots, and allowed to re-form The left side is similarly 
dealt with, but as you are working check on the other 
side to see that you have good balance Don’t forget 
to place pins m the waved pieces whilst the back hair 
is being attended to 

Apply a little bnlhantme to the back hair before 
dressing Stand a little to the front of the right 
shoulder and comb the two large upper curls mto 
one, back-comb lightly, and re-form over the hand by 
brushing the hair towards you, allowing the ends to 
roll under and the tips of the hair to form a curl at 
the end of this roll Pm the top part of this roll flat 
to the head, so as to emphasize the roundness of the 
shape Now take up two larger curls which were 
almost m line with the upper two curls ]ust dealt 
with, and from the same position comb these two 
mto one, back-comb them, brilliantme and smooth 
over the hand with your poshche brush, formmg them 
mto a large bold cod, with its open end l5nng close to 
the open end of the previous roll on the right of the 
crown 

Now, from behind the left shoulder, brush towards 
you aU the small curls behind the nght ear, and 
then, at a point below the middle of the lower coil of 
the back, place your hand firmly and brush all the 
curls behind the left ear (except the two larger curls 
which are closest to the lower two curls of the nght 
side of the crown), flatly across the head, so that you 
have a cup-like shape, with its ends forming a feathery 
wave behmd the nght ear The two curls, which you 
may do from this movement, are then lightly combed 
mto one, and then back-combed and broken up into 
three light curls, which should appear to be mergmg 
above the nm of the cup-hke shape at the back of the 
head 

All that remains now is to check on the balance 
and details of your dressing 
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THE ART AND GRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 
No. 8. THE BROKEN FRINGE 


A delightful dressing, preferably for fine hair, 
C'^pecidlh of the lighter shades The model in this 
instance had hair of that description, and an effort 
was made to create a 5t\le which would give the hair 
a nice compact effect But care had to be taken to 
a\ojd o\er-curliness, which so often happens when an 
attempt is made to do something substantial and 
long-lasting on fine hair The hair was cut to an 
average length of three and a half inches down to 
two inches at the back hair line Of the dressing the 
important detail is the cur\ed frilled fringe effect 
just over the right eve, which m this instance gave 
the head a nice, rich, abundant look 

Tht Ph As this ladv had normally worn her hair 
with a left side parting, and a definite change was 
desired, the section of hair through w^hich the parting 
would normally hav^e passed was taken and four 
rollers placed in position From a position behind the 
head all the hair was rolled back and each roller was 
secured in place with a pm At this stage there was a 
row of rollers placed across the section where the 
parting normal!} w^as Then, moving to the right of 
the head, another roller was placed in position close 
to the end of the front roller Three more rollers 
were placed in position behind this one, so there were 
now four rollers along where the parting was, and 
another four gomg along the front hairline Retummg 
to the back of the head, three more rollers were 
placed m position, again with the hair coming 
towards the back of the head The top section was 
now complete The sides were then curled on rollers 
as shown m the ph, with the hair drawn at an acute 
angle upwards from the hairline At the back of the 
head other rollers were placed diagonally behind the 
last roller of the first row and finishing behind the 
right ear, as can be seen in the sketch of the ph, with 
the remainder of the hair curled as shown This may 
he continued as reverse curling, or all the hair curled 
m one direction, as desired The important thing, 
however, is that aH the curls should be placed clearly 
iti position, tightly and cleanly formed, for, as stated, 
this is accomplished on fine hair, which must have 
strong root curl if the light abundant look is to be won 
If you are using a setting lotion which has a slight 
stiffening effect on the hair, it is better to wet each 
section as it is dealt with. You should avoid con- 
stantly wetting the hair with this type of setting 
lotion, because, apart from irritating the client, you 
can cause a sedimeiit from over-saturation Working 
in this way h effative, time-savmg, convenient, and 
cmforlable. 

CW. A pod stiff bristle bnribi is needed 
tore. Fim tto tock cl the head 
wiwe ttee ftmt rotes m placed bw tto fornw 


parting, and then continue to brush either side until 
the whole of the front hair is brushed well back 
Now add a little dressing to this part and repeat the 
brushing, but this time a little more gently Now with 
your comb go o\ er this part again, and vou will find 
the waves falling into position If there is any 
unevenness or looseness it can only be due to the 
rollers not being tightly in position Try and get the 
waves running from the hairline towards the back of 
the head in a continuous Pompadour formation. 
Place pins along the sides of the head and through 
that section on the normal parting side You will 
now realize the reason for placing these rollers 
directl} over where the parting used to be This was 
to force the hair into a compact body, which would 
remain together without splitting up for quite a 
considerable period of time Leave this front section 
of hair and then deal with the back You can put 
some dressing over the entire back of the head and, 
standing at the right, comb the hair diagonally 
towards you, that is from the left top of the head 
lightly to the bottom of the right ear A nice style 
indicated here would be placing the roUed section into 
a stnp of waves surmounted by the tight curly 
formation below and to the left of them 
Now return to the front of the head and deal with 
the section of hair which forms the broken frmge, m 
this case above the right eyebrow Standing in front 
of the head on this side, divide off the portion as 
shown, lift it well up and brush it over the palm of 
the hand towards you, firmly and compact The 
beauty of using rollers is now apparent, as you can 
change the direction of the hair one way or another 
very confidently You may find, especially if rollers 
are new to you, that this needs a httle more patience 
than vou may normally be prepared to sacnfice 
But it IS worthwhile and v^ery satisfying Persevere 
by brushing the hair over the flat of your hand until 
you get this waved section taking shape, then let it 
lightly fall on to the front head below the hair-line, 
and with the end of a tail comb, or a pin, just spread 
the ends round into that crescent-like shape It may 
be necessary to cut some ends off here This can be 
done pnor to the final touching up and end dressing 
Remove all pins and, if you have done this on fine 
hair, then perhaps a httle lacquer would be a practical 
suggestion It need hardly be added that if the head 
on which you axe working was normally parted on 
the other side you should reverse the method of 
placmg roEers in position. But it must be emphasized 
that whichever side the parting was the row of curlers 
must occupy that position. If the normal parting 
was on the right-hand side, then obviously the broken 
frm^ would come over the left eye. 





THE ART AND GRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 9. “LONG HAIR” DRESSING 


Here is an examplt of dressing long hair in present 
dt^ fashinii ^\here the client is agieeable to the front 
hair being moderateh short compared to the extreme 
length of the back 

The bark hair is dressed in a unique manner, with 
two large disc-like curls at an angle, apparent^" 
joined b'^ a common stem The whole of this back is 
designed to gue the eftect of an ornament compnsed 
of the wearer's hair 

The Ph With a parting running across the top 
of the head from the side, du ide the long hair of the 
back from the short front hair As 5 ou do not need 
the hair to be wet at the back, it is advisable to place 
a towel over this portion, whilst the front hair is 
being damped with setting lotion 

Divide a front section with partings, roughly o\er 
the centre of each e\ ebrow, and form a crest so that its 
wa\e moves into a clockwise direction, on this place 
four clockwise curls, and behind place another row’' of 
curls in the same direction Pm the crest for emphasis 

The left side is dealt with by dividing down the 
centre, and makmg three anti-clockwise curls on the 
front section by the hair hne Another row of curls 
m the same direction immediately behmd it will 
take up all this side 

Go to the right of the head now, and treat this m a 
similar way to the left Pm your curls firmly The 
back hair is left, but it is advisable to comb it down 
straight, apply a net and dry 

Dressing Out Stand behind the head and take up 
the whole of the top front section m the hands 
With your tail-comb divide this mto about three 
sections, with partmgs running parallel to the front 
hairlme From your position at the back of the head 
back-comb each section, smooth the whole thing over 
your hand, and spread it out so that the left end tips 
well down to a little below the parting separating the 
left side. Allow the ends to form themselves mto a 
wave, and with your back-combing this should have 
an i^ch-hke efiect when completed. 

You may apply a little bnlliantine over this 
section, and lightly re-brush it over your hand to 
re-form mto place Place a few pms behind to hold 
it in petition 

Before the side piec^ are attempted the back 
should be dealt with, because the sides have to he 
over the hair of the crown m the back dreeing 
Brti^ the back hair straight down, apply a little 
WHmutme to achieve a nice gloss, and with the hair 
hdd in your left hand raise this to a point level with 
the crown of the head. the top md side hair 
into the full I«pf th hM in that position. 

WiBi yew imm two partmgs either side 

M ^ ^ the bad: of the head, m that they 


roughlv form a tnangle with the nape haii line as a 
base This portion of hair should now be left to hang 
down, and a strand of hair from each side is brought 
across, one over the other, and held by one or two 
hairpins With a little bnlhantme on your posiiche 
brush, you may smooth all the hair on the top circum- 
ference of this back, to procure a shine right to the 
centre of the piece 

Lift up the lower central portion, hold it well up 
on top of the head with a hair grip or comb, whichever 
you prefer Now take the strand of hair i}ing on 
your left, which is the end of the section of the right 
side of the head, and twist this around the upstanding 
central portion of hair Keeping the twists tight and 
neat, allow the ends to join the main switch 
Now the left side of the head, which will have its 
ends lying towards ^’'our nght hand, is dealt with 
These ends are smoothed and bound round the central 
section once again, immediately over the centre 
You must be very careful here not to disturb 
the underneath hair You may place pins or split- 
teeth combs in the hair on either side of this 
central roU-like effect to hold it close to the head, 
and you are now left with the long tail-like piece 
standing up from the head This is divided into two 
parts, each of which is lightly and carefully back- 
combed, and the two curls are formed, the one on the 
nght lying a little above the centre of the sausage 
shape m the centre, and the left curl hes above the 
nght, giving you a very mterestmg back dressing 
These two curls are held in place with invisible pms 
Finish off the sides, and take the nght side first 
Brush it well through, divide it mto two or three 
sections, according to the thickness of the hair on 
which you are workmg Back-comb heavily and stand 
over to the left side of the h^ad, smoothing this 
section towards you over your left hand, this will 
hold the hair upright from the side, that is, its ends 
will be pointed straight up at you From this position 
gently let the hair fall mto its wave, and you will get 
this bold, ribbon-hke twist, which is then held with 
one or two pms in the end curl, but do see that the 
hair underneath this is smooth and cleanly combed 
Havmg finished this, go round to the nght side of 
the head and brush that left side up towards you 
similarly, and allow this side to drop, but m this case 
you do not allow quite so much wave to form, because 
we want to get the end curl half finished m a clockwise 
manner to cover the tip of the end of the front 
section , this gives an intngumg effect, and with some 
invisiMe pins bemg employed will set m position 
With side pieces of this nature it is usually necessary 
to apply a httle lacquer, and, as m the case of all 
toquered h®ds, do be careful not to overdo this. 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 
No. 10. THE BOW 


For a sweet and sophisticated effect the Bow appears 
to be the ver\ thing This is an unusual dressing, and 
the student maj feel rather afraid to attempt it, but the 
effect IS not achie\ed by anj complicated manipulation 
of the hair, it really is a straightforward dressing 
The Bow Itself consists of three curls, and the back 
coDfeists of two Of course the hair must be fairl\ 
long, but no more than about nine inches This dress- 
ing has been used for demonstration purposes, and 
has alwa} s been w ell receu ed Since then, on set eral 
occasions, it has been reproduced for clients who hate 
found it most suitable for a '‘special occasion ’’ 

The Pli Dnide the head into two sections by 
fonmng a parting across the head, running from just 
behind one ear to a httle behind the other, in other 
words, this parting will be a little beyond the curve 
of the head This is shown in the drawing of the 
back view of the head in ph 
Comb the back hair down and stand behind the 
head Di\ide a section about two inches wide, on 
wdiich } ou form the central curl of the Bow^ This must 
be formed perfectly round, and not too large From 
}our position y ou can comb up the left section of the 
hair, which will be that betw^een the first curl formed 
and the back parting , comb this hair well up towards 
you, and form the ends into a large clockwise curl. 
Pm this down, and then pm the hair immediately 
behind the hair line flat and close to the head, which 
should allow the hair behind this to maintain a certain 
amount of fullness 

Move to the other side and take up the nght portion, 
which should match in size and quantity of hair that 
on the left , this is formed into a large anti-clockwise 
curl, to correspond with that on the left. 

The back of the head, although very simple, must 
nevertheless be set with great care — ^remember it is 
the simple effects that require and demand the greatest 
care. Divide a piece behind, and to the top of, the 
right ear, to a depth of about two mches, comb this 
hair away from the head and comb the remainder of 
the back into one piece, and form that large clockwise 
curl close to the head and a httle to the nght of the 
centre. Although m this case only one curl is shown 
on this section, you may use two, or perhaps three, if 
the hair on wkch you are working is of a thick or 
wy coarse nature. 

The right section, which you had combed out of 
the way, is taten up and combed from the back 
deanly aero® the section of hair first formed, and is 
stretch over and teamed into a clockwise curl, 
lyii^ the first one. Before pladrg on a 

1^, mm that tiie Imir of the kmt of dhe head does 
not beopw 

CW, Btfro i^3w»ciiig you wii need 


three split-teeth combs handy Go to the back of the 
head and appl}^ a little biilliantine across the w^hole 
front leading up to the curls 

Now take the nght section, lift this up and divide 
it into about three parts, and heavily back-comb each 
Then place one of the split-teeth combs holding the 
hair close to the head Now from your position the 
hair which 3"ou should brush smooth and flat is then 
turned away from you, that is, the ends move towards 
the front of the model and are allowed to rest just in 
front of the central curl, to give the bow-hke shape 
Wflien this is achieved it will be advisable to appl} 
a little bnlliantme to that strand, smooth it out, 
wadening it at the centre, seeing that this portion is 
well balanced on the head, and hold it in shape with 
some long hairpins, whilst the other side is attended to 

Now, the left side is taken mto the hand, divide 
it, back-comb, another spht-teeth comb is placed 
here, and the process is repeated as on the other side 

Before you touch the centre curl check on the hair 
around the hair hne, and see that it is not too flat 
agamst the head With the tail end of the tailcomb, 
or perhaps a hairpin if you wish, raise the hair gently 
away from the scalp, so that the roundness from the 
side view is achie\ed 

Now comb the central portion of the front of the 
head smoothly towards the curl Take your curl in 
your fingers, leaving the two ends of the large side 
curls lying close together, which you may secure 
with one or two hairpins Take this central curl, 
which should have been tightly formed, back-comb 
it only a httle, bnlliantme it, and let it re-form to its 
position, but at this stage the curl will be upstandmg, 
and its ends should tuck underneath in two pieces 
joming from the sides To secure the shape place 
some hairpms or grips inside the Bow, so that they 
hold either end and the central curl, m one. This is 
a very effective way of holdmg the shape in place 
See that your shape does resemble a Bow , when you 
are satisfied with this you may apply some hght 
lacquer to the front 

The back of the hair is very simple Draw the 
upper curl, which is formed on the nght hand section, 
away from you and apply some bnlhantme to the 
back, smooth this portion, place a comb somewhere 
where it will be hidden by that over-lying strand 
when It is replaced Now take that curl, back-comb 
it, and get it really round and clean, hold it m 
position by a (arefully concealed pm or two, and 
take that right section m your hand, apply a httle 
bnlhantme, brrdh it smooth and clean. Back-comb 
the ends and shape the curl, so that it spr^ds nicely 
and deaidy, and Hes in the position as shown in the 
back view of the dressing. ' 





THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. II. NEW COXCOMB 


The length of hair for this kind of dressing need 
not be very much more than seven inches The same 
length of hair can be used for the more curly tjrpe of 
dressing, but in this case it has been worked up well 
towards the top of the head, to give a sophisticated 
dressing without being too hard on the eye 

The Ph Stand at the back of the head and 
section the top portion of the hair shown in this view 
The object is to get four clockwise curls almost m 
the centre of the head 

Go to the side of the head and, with your tail 
comb, pick up the front quarter of this section and 
form it into a large clock\vise curl , repeat this until 
the entire section is thus curled Now^ go behind the 
left shoulder, and comb this section of the hair well 
up and towards you, and form a full upward-moving 
wave, and then a downward moving crest, behmd 
which you place four anti-clockwise curls which 
should, m themselves, form a line sloping from the 
top of the head towards the back of the ear Place 
pins along the crest of this side piece, because the 
front wave plays an important part m dressmg out 
the sides 

From behmd the right shoulder repeat the same 
dressing as on the left, once again finnly pinning aU 
crests, seeing that your curls are evenly placed and 
the hair evenly distributed 
The back hair is set m two parts, the upper nght, 
and the lower left and centre The upper nght section 
IS combed over towards the left m a large arc Form 
three anti-clockwise curls, sloping so that the lowest 
of them lies with its centre immediately over an 
imaginary line running across the head from side to 
side With this as your guide, you should have the 
correct angle for these three curls 
Now, standing immediately behmd the head, comb 
the remamder of the hair, behmd the left section, 
downwards, and then move a little across to the 
nght and lift up this lower left section towards you. 
Place three anti-clockwise curls runnmg parallel 
with the first row previously mentioned. The hair 
immediately behind the nght ear and below it is 
combed towards the centre of the head, and is formed 
into large and small clockwise curls which are pinned 
flat and close to the head. 

Dmmg Did Stand to the left of the client and 
behind the head, take up the top row of curls m your 
hand and brush the hair smoothly over it* Divide, 
each section, and smooth the mtire porticm 
mm the left; hand, forming an upstasidmg wave 
a little bifllWtme and smooth over with the 
kudb. fkm pins into the 


hollow part on the top of the head to hold it up in 
position, and with the tail of your posUche brush hft 
out four or five light curls as shown You may hold 
these curls m position with one or two mvisible pins, 
whilst the sides and back are being attended to 

We now deal with the back of the head, leaving the 
sides until later Standing behind the left shoulder, 
brush the top section well over towards you and 
comb smoothly into the position in which the hair was 
set Now go slightly to the front of the right shoulder 
and brush and comb the hair behind the left ear up, 
towards you, taking m also the two curls which he just 
off the centre of the nape of the neck Now apply a 
little brilhantme to the remainder of the back hair 

Go back to the position behmd the left shoulder, 
and, with the left hand firmly holding the top section 
m place, you brush the lower hair severely up and 
over the left hand, this should form itself into a 
long, deep wave 

Once again comb the outer layer of hair over the 
left hand, and then make a division, which should 
give you a large upper section and a smaller lower 
section Move across to the right shoulder, take the 
upper section m your left hand, and with your 
posUche brush smooth over this, forming the ends of 
the hair underneath, and the lower end, into a curl 
which wiU give you that leaf-like finish Treat the 
lower portion similarly, and then fix into position 
with one or two smoothly-placed mvisible pms. 

Now the left side of the head is combed, divide 
into two or three parts, each of which should be 
fairly heavily back-combed, the outer surface 
smoothed, and, tucking the ends of this portion under 
the hair, you may take the top-most portion and form 
it into a curl which should he just below the end curl 
of the large top Coxcomb See that you securely pm 
the lower portion of this side, which should be just 
above and behind the left ear, with a pin which will 
hold it close to the head. 

Brush the right side through , divide it as before, 
back-comb and smooth over the left hand, observing 
the same prmciples as for the left side, but in this 
case the top curl is finished off a little lower than that 
on the left, and the ends of the back are pinned 
underneath — ^but with a portion roughly above the 
centre hfted out and allowed to re-form into a curl 
which should he m the positiop shown Pm securely 
in position a little behmd and above the nght ear, 
and with your tail comb now go to the front of the 
head and gently hft out the upper portion of each 
side, to anpha^ the boldness of the top and the 
Mmm of ttie angle foi the sides 


i I ' 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 

No. 12. THE BULL’S EYE 

Although the demand for short hair st3les is e\er Now ino\e to the other side of the head and set 
present the need for ^ anation in line and contour is this to correspond with the right To do this you 
all the more necessary, one feature of which is the occupy 3 our position a httle to the back of the left 
abiht} of short hair, between two and four inches side of the head Place your crest at a similar angle 
long, to lend itself to as manj different shapes as to the right side Before attempting the first row of 
can be de\ised b\ the artist curls, check to see that the left crest is at the same 

In the constniction of tins diessmg two mam angle as the right When you are satisfied about 
features ha\e been introduced which give it a person- this, you place your first row of curls in a clockwise 
dhty of Its very own * The sides of the hair have been movement, and the following two rows m an anh- 
dressed back to be} oiid the ears, so that a deep close clockwise direction, observing the same principles 
fitting wave hes at a nice angle from ear top to as before 

temple, this accentuates the full curl} effect of that Stand at the back of the head and form a horizontal 
portion which spreads to a little beyond the forehead partmg, which passes through the centre of the crown, 
line at an angle dipping slightly o\er the left eye and then make a shorter partmg at right angles to 
Looking at the head from the front this has a very this, so that it cuts the longer partmg at the centre of 
becoming appeal, and it ma\ be \ aried accordingly the crown Now form another parting immediately 
to suit your client below and in line with the upper partmg, so that you 

The back of the head has been treated in a less now have two partings — a horizontal and a verticil— 
orthodox manner, but its purpose has been justified which cross each other on the centre of the crown 
both from the artistic and practical aspects In the From this formation it is more simple to get that 
first place the hair radiates from the central “Bull's even radiation of the hair from the crowm With 
Eye" to reach out m a circle of frothy curls remin- these crossmg partmgs you will have four sections, 
iscent of a monk's crown ^ Apart from the visual which are dealt with singly, and you will get the 
effect, the fact of the hair bemg spread out thus has radiation equal all around the circle 
resulted m an extra fullness of curl to substantiate Now all that remains is for the hair at the ends of 
the sides and top front of the dressing This will this circle to be curled m a clockwise direction, but 
prove of immense assistance to a chent, in keeping each must be of uniform size and with an equal 
that fullness at the front of the head m shape amount of hair Tightly curl all the remaining hair 

The Ph Stand to the back of the head and divide at the back of the head and neck, so that the hair 
the portion for the top In your same position pick on the nght goes m clockwise direction and that on 
up thin strands of hair and form them into small the left m an antt-dockmse movement Fill m 
tight clockwise curls These curls must be small and all the remaining curls at the sides in the proper 
firmly shaped, so that when they are dressed they direction, accordmg to the side on which you are 
will give that fullness required They should extend attending 

from one end of the eyebrows to the other, and if you Dressing Out This is simple to accomplish if these 
wish to dress this to dip over the client’s nght eye, directions are adhered to First go to the front of the 
then place your curls in an anti-clockwise direction, head and with the end of the comb break up aU these 
pointing dightly towards the right eye curls very lightly, so that they mclme toward the 

Move slightly to the right side of the back of the nght eye Now take a brush and go through the sides 
head, and form a crest from the top centre of the with comb and brush, formmg the curls into waves 
right ear, so that it inclines slightly towards the Stand well back of the head and move your brush 
forehead hue. This will give you the appropnate and comb toward you, and the wave will form itself 
position of this crest, on which should be placed three at the place where the curls change their direction 
anti-dockwise curls These must be carefully formed Each side is treated m the same manner, and the 
m order that they form into a waved movement when crown is then dealt with. Go to the back of the head 
combed out later on. Place a few pms along this and re-comb the radiating hair from the central 
crest, so that it is emphasized and held in position pomt of the crown toward the outer circumference, 
wh&t the two rows of dockwise curls are placed mto breakmg up the curls all around. Now comb the 
their appropriate position These curls must be as oirled hair at the back of the neck upward, giving a 
everfy ^ced as |>c^ble; the student is strongly nice light frothy effect To finish off, apply a little 
advised to ^ that in each, and every, curl the hair is bnlhantine over the head, smooth the crown hair 
kepi ccmpact and is not alowed to twist in the and Hghtly break up all the curls around the head 
wAt Wng fennM, rather the hair should be This wifl give you a lovely effect which will be most 
it wm a strand of nbkm jdeaOTg . 


I 





THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 13. THE 

The close fitting, smoothed dressing is one which 
IS ah^a^s admired in all ages, as it contains a certam 
degree of taste and always looks w^ell groomed The 
contour of this dressing is simple and neat, and yet 
has its owm particular appeal in the movement of the 
back, with curls and pearls arranged to complement 
one another 

The Ph Form a right side parting, which should 
be m line with a point a little past the centre of the 
right eyebrow away from the bridge of the nose 
Stand to the left of the head, slightly behind , comb 
the hair towards you and form a row of three clock- 
wise curls, at an angle which w^ould give you a hne, 
if continued, reaching to the edge of the left eyebrow 
From the same position, place another row of curls 
parallel with, and the same size, as the first one 

Comb the hair at the left side of the head back 
towards you, and form a crest, running from the ear 
to the position of the lowest curl of the back row of 
the top On this crest you place four clockwise curls 
of equal size, and place pms along the crest to give 
definition Now form a row of clockwise curls, five 
m number, the top one bemg ]ust a tnfle higher than 
the one in front of it, and the low^er one roughly half 
way down behind the left ear 

Leave this, and move over to the right side of the 
head, w^hich is dealt with m similar manner to the 
other, but here you may find the right section shghtly 
smaller than the left side owing to the low parting 
You place your crest and curl m a similar manner, but 
you wdi probably require one or two curls fewer than 
the other side This will m no way afiect the balance 
of the dressing, as will be seen later when the dressing 
out IS done 

The back of the hair is combed inwards from the 
sides and curled as shown m the drawings You may 
vary the angle of the baqk curls a little to suit the 
particular head on which you are working, but the 
important feature which must be adhered to is the 
cleanness of the hair coming from the hairline behmd 
the ears 

Dressing Old Stand ]ust behmd the client’s left 
shoulder, and brush and comb the back hair towards 
you Then move a little more to the side of the head 
md bru^ this hair shghtly upwards, and smooth 


MODERNE ’’ 

that hairline down the back of the head You will 
find that the ends break up into curls by themselves, 
and it IS just as v;ell here to give the ends of the hair 
m this portion a certain amount of free play Take 
a comb, ornamented if desired, and place the first one 
roughly in the middle of this portion near to the centre 
of the back of the head This will give you a good 
foundation from which to finish this back curly ef ect 

Mov e to the other side of the head, and comb the 
hair behmd the left ear upwards towards the back 
curls, and secure this with another comb to match 
the one previously referred to This wiU ensure the 
close fitting of the back The centre of the nape of 
the neck is held in position by a further comb, which 
should remain unseen, or by the use of hairpins As 
you can imagine, a third comb showing here would 
rum the effect 

Roughly from your same position, turn to the 
front of the left side Brush this hair well up and 
back towards you, so that the curls form themselves 
into a nice big wave This is boldly shaped, by the 
use of back-combmg where necessary 

Moving to the front left of the head take the top 
portion of six curls, brush them over your hand 
towards you Divide this portion and back-comb, so 
that you get a feathery wave which gives a dip 
between the eyebrows and rises slightly at either side. 
Pm this mto position, seeing that the end nearest you 
nestles snugly next to the curl which forms the top 
of the left side piece 

Now pass round the back of the head to the nght 
hand side, and from a position slightly behmd the 
nght shoulder brush the hair over your hand, shapmg 
the curls mto three waves , back-combmg if necessary, 
to produce a similar shape to that on the left side 
You may now remove any pms which you had m the 
front bang, apply your bnUiantme and finish oS 
neatly and smoothly The next thmg is to see that 
the curls at the back of the head are securely held, 
with pms if necessary, and that the combs are holding 
the hair firmly m position 

This is an admirable tyipe of dressing for evenmg 
wear, and can very easily be converted for day wear, 
simply by sweepmg the back hair further across the 
head to merge into the back side pieces 


iT 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 

No. 14. FORWARD MOVEMENT 


This IS an adaptation of the semi-Edwardian st>le, 
allied to the more modern trend of the forw^ard 
movement of the side piece On a head which requires 
breadth at the sides this particular movement has 
pro\ ed itself to be most successful It has the added 
advantage of emphasizing a \^ave movement at the 
front view of the head It is a true example of 
composing and modelhng hair to suit the particular 
indmdual, without resorting to well-worn out-moded 
formulas 

The Pli Stand to the left of the head slightly 
behind, and comb a vertical crest as shown With 
v’^our tail comb lift a portion of hair about one and a 
half inches below the parting which hes along the 
left of the head, this piece is formed into a nicely 
rounded curl in clockwise direction From the same 
position lift another portion of hair, roughly the same 
amount as the previous curl, but if anything a little 
less, and this is to be formed into a curl going m the 
same direction as the one above, and now, the 
remaining piece is lifted up in the same way and 
curled in a like manner 

Place pins immediately m front of the vertical crest 
to emphasize sharpness Form the parting, as shown, 
behind this first row of curls This portion of hair 
remammg is to be formed into three clockwise curls, 
but in this case you stand a little more to the front of 
the head, this will ensure the smoothness of the piece. 
Before leaving this side check on the roundness of the 
curls, makmg sure there is no distortion due to faulty 
pmnmg 

Stand to the right of the head, divide off a section 
roughly six inches from the front hair line with an- 
other parting in similar position as that to the left 
This give you the amount of hair needed for the 
top formation Take two sections of hair and form 
the first one, which is nearer to the forehead, into a 
weE-shaped anti-clockwise curl Now the second 
piece IS lifted up and held shghtly towards the front 
of the head, and also formed m a similar direction to 
the front curl 

The lower part of the section is curled similarly, 
once again makmg sure that the curl feature from 
the front is commenced with the hair held m the 
direction of the forehead 

Now stand a little more to the back of the head, 
keepn^ at the ^ime right side Stake out a vertical 
ci^ to onnrespond to that on the left, observing the 
oare and attention when placing your curls 
m this case, wdi run in a vertical movement. 
Thfe mm wm of cuite w}E he suSicient, as we shall 


Stand to the front right side of the head, and comb 
all the back hair up towards you, and form the slight 
wav’ed movement m the same direction as shown 
From the same position, lift up the piece of hair 
which comprises about one and a half inches of this 
section, and form your curl m anti-clockwise direction 
Take the portion immediately below this curl, and 
in line with the crest formed, and place the second 
curl, which is in similar direction to the top one, and 
which should lie to the side of the crown of the head 
Now take the section of the hair immediately below 
this curl, in the same direction as the other two, and 
then very carefully take up the remaining piece and 
form the curl in the same direction again, and pm 
along the crest of the wave 
You should now have one section of hair remaining 
between the row of curls ]ust completed, which 
comprises the back of the head, and the front row of 
three curls of which the right side is composed This 
remaining section is divided into three, and a like 
number of curls are formed in an anti-clockwise 
direction 

Dressing Out Deal with the left side first Stand 
behind the model m a simEar position as when you 
set it Comb the whole piece of hair up towards you, 
apply a little bnlhantme and divide the whole into 
two Hold the front section and back comb slightly 
under it Now take the rear portion and back-comb 
on top of the hair, this will give you smoothness 
when completing the movement It is then formed 
over the head and broken into a wave piece which 
covers the left side of the head from parting to ear 
You may give a final finish to this with the posHcke 
brush Havmg formed the wave, place a few pms 
along it to secure whilst dealing with other parts of 
the hair 

For the top section , stand to the right of the head 
just behind the client's shoulder The whole of this 
piece IS back-combed as one, and held m the hand, 
and an elastic band is placed over the hair and 
pushed well down to the head as near the root as 
possible Now spread this piece of hair around, which 
should procure for you a flower-hke confection, which 
tilts a little over the right side of the forehead 
From your same position, comb the front two rows 
of curls into one, back-comb fairly heavily along 
the top layer of tins section, push the piece over the 
head roughly in the same position as the left sid^, 
placing one or two pins to hold this, while the back 
hair is combed towards you m the same position as 
when it was set The whole of these four curls are 
shaped into one. There should be no back-combing 
nec^sary, and the whole piece is shaped mto a sheH- 
hke movement, as shown m the sketch. 
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hair mtoediaWy belmd this wiH be 
fife® hack hair is (tolt with. Place pins 
^ as#rected far tite oli» sicte. 
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THE ART AND GRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 15, TRAFALGAR 


This particular hair style is refreshing because it is 
fashionable, pleasing, light and becoming 
The inspiration for this dressing is derived from 
those fa\oured by Horatio Nelson’s Officers 
It is amazing, when one has seen such hair styles 
at different places and times, how they emerge to the 
forefront of the mind when creating and designing 
It IS hardly necessary to say how important it is to 
collect and tabulate fashion plates of all periods 
The younger student, especially, would do well m his 
spare time to go around to the \arious art gallenes 
and museums, in order to see as much as he can of 
the various phases and developments of hair fashion 
from times w^hen the first w^oman became hair 
conscious Needless to say, a notebook and pencil 
are essential 

This dressing is an example of such inspiration 
Too often in the past have students spent their time 
in over-domg the exotic styles, without any considera- 
tion of the deeper and truer foundations of the art 
of manipulating hair One never knows when one 
will be called upon to execute something onginal and 
may feel lost for ideas and devoid of inspiration 

The Ph Form a left side parting to he }ust beyond 
the centre of the left eyebrow Stand to the right of 
the head and comb all the hair down towards you 
Form a section by makmg two partmgs, one running 
four inches from the front of the head along the first 
parting formed and roughly five inches deep, which 
should almost correspond with the mam partmg on 
the left 

Now form a very shallow waved movement in this 
top piece, and form the ends into two fairly large 
anti-clockwise curls , place a few pins along the move- 
ment of the wave Now continue your parting down 
to a point ]ust behind the left ear, and, moving more 
to the back of the client, form a crest which should 
be roughly in line with the jaw, in other words it is 
at a definite angle Now, with your tail comb, lift 
the top major section of this and place a large clock- 
wise curl, the remaming portion is similarly dealt 
with, and pms are placed to emphasize a crest 

The right side is now dealt with From a position 
slightly behind the left shoulder place a crest m 
snnilar direction to that on the right, and here the 
two curls are placed m an anti-clockwise movement 
to correspond m position to the other side Divide a 
stop roughly two inches wide, running from the top 
xmm ;^ing down to level with the bottom of the 
ear. Stand directly behind the head, carefully lifting 
up each p:^ of hm and forming it into mcely shaped 
oiiis In this case four curis were 


sufficient, but whether you have one curl more or 
less may vary according to the head on which you 
are working 

Now return to the right side, and from behind the 
head divide and curl a section similar to that behind 
the ear on the left-hand side The remaining back 
section of the hair is combed down Shallow waves 
are formed, the first moving to the left of the crown 
of the head, and the second moving to the nght, 
finishing with a deep crest pointing towards the left 
Below this crest place one row of three anti-clockwise 
curls, and then two clockwise curls at the left, one 
below the other, and below the first row of three 
curls a row of two curls is placed in the same direction 
as those immediately above them 

Dressing Out Stand m a similar position to that in 
which you started the ph, that is to the nght and a 
little behind the chent Lift up that top section of two 
curls, comb it well through and back-comb under- 
neath Spread it out over the hand and with a comb 
form it into a large rounded wave, with its end pointing 
m a line level with the forehead Place two or three 
pins in position to hold this while the right side is 
dealt with These two curls are combed back into one 
piece Back-comb from underneath the portion of 
hair and form mto a wave similar to that of the top, 
but in a more horizontal position, almost covering 
the ear, but leaving the lobe exposed Pm this hair, 
too, and then go to the left side 

Lift up these two curls, comb them mto one over 
the left side, and once more form them into a wave 
which points m the same direction as that on the 
nght side, seeing that balance, shape and size are 
maintamed 

Go to the back of the head, comb the central wave 
section straight down, apply a little bnlliantme, 
replace the waves and press the curls lightly and 
gently mto position Back-comb if necessary, to 
emphasize the lightness 

Now we deal with the section of four curls which 
should be behind the wave on the left side Take the 
first curl, lift it well up and back-comb, wmd it round 
with your postiche brush, and replace it so that it 
remains round and thick-looking Treat the other 
three curls similarly Take care to see that there is 
no gap between the front wave and the curls behind* 

Now we go to the nght side of the head and treat 
these four curls m a similar manner, by back-combing, 
smoothing and replacing as before 

When you are satisfied with your shape, remove 
all pins which are showing and make a final check on 
your balance and line. 




THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. i6. GRECIAN CONTOUR 


This diessing is definitely of the sophisticated t}pe, 
and will suit the tall woman admirably It has a 
Grecian contour, and this fact is added to by the 
scroU-like effect of the two large curls on either side 
of the crown This has been inspired by the ancient 
Ionic Column which figures prominently in Greek 
architecture Such a dressing requires no ornament, 
its simphcity is its own appeal 

Th^ Ph From a position behind the head comb 
all the hair well back and part the hair m the centre of 
the head The centre parting calls for absolute 
accuracy, otherwise the w^hole effect from the front of 
the head will be lost As in the case of this model 
with clearly defined forehead line, this centre parting 
contnbutes greatly to the planning of the style 
On the right side of the head a large deep wave is 
formed, which co\ers the area of the side of the head 
to just beyond the back of the ear , place pins along 
the crests of the w^ave, and moving more to the back 
of the model, take the top section of the hair and form 
a large round anti-clockwise curl Repeat this with 
the remainder of this portion of hair, which will give 
you three large curls all moving m the same direction 
Now deal with the left side of the head, which must 
be set m precisely the same manner as the right side 
After placing your wave, compare it with the former 
side to ensure perfect balance, shape, size and depth, 
When you are satisfied that both sides of the head 
are perfectly similar, you then proceed to form three 
large curls which, on this side of the head, will move 
in a clockwise direction 

The hair from the crown of the head is all combed 
down, and the object now is to place curls at the back 
of the head in order to comb out, as m the dressmg 
This IS achieved by standing a little to the left of the 
back of the head, combing the right side of the hair up 
towards you, and forming a sufficient number of curls 
which will move in anti-clockwise direction, an 
important pomt here is to see that the hair from the 
hair hne behind the ear is smoothly combed 
Now move a little to the nght of the back of the 
head and place a similar number of curls on the left 
side which, although going in the same anti-ciockwise 
direction, appear to be going m opposite rotation 
Before placmg the net over the head give a final 
check to your curling, because on this kind of dressmg 
accuracy is of paramount importance 
Drmm^ <M When you are satisfied that the hair 
B thmougWy dry remove the net and the pins, take a 
httte Wliantme on the hands and pat it aE over the 
Wr* IWs Witt enabte y<m to work 
We wffi eominence with the nght side, (kmh the 
mind lud eprtei porfei of the bm over the feft hand 


(unless \ou are left-handed), and brush thoroughly, 
getting the hair into a more or less straight line, with a 
waved impression showing Now place pins in a row, 
forming a line down the side of the head a little behind 
the ear This wiU hold this section in place whilst the 
same is carried out on the left side of the head At this 
stage see that all the hair along the centre parting is 
smooth and clean, and that the angle of hair immedi- 
ately m front of the head is the same on either side of 
the parting , this is a very important feature as it is 
the first thing which meets the eye 

Now you should have the sides and front of the 
head m a half-finished stage, and we now deal with the 
back hair Stand directly behind the head, lift up 
the whole of the back section of the head, comb and 
brush this hair well through with a movement of your 
brush and comb coming directly towards you In 
order to get the thick, and bold-looking curl roll at 
the back, you must back-comb accordingly 

Move a little to the left of the head, gather the 
whole of this hair with the thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand, and with your posUche brush smooth 
the hair from the hair line behmd the right of the ear 
towards your hand Now smooth the hair behind the 
left ear and brush it well up over the hand, and, by 
tucking the ends m with the assistance of your tail 
of the posttche brush, form the roll so that it acquires 
a horn-hke shape, with its base fiat into the nape of 
the neck and the curl broadening very slightly until 
the top of the scroU is reached This top curl should 
be very wide and almost fiat to the head , you may 
place pins mside to hold this in position Re-smooth 
the liair which lies towards the roll behind each ear, 
and on the nght side you may place pins to hold the 
roll fiat and tight to the head 

Now for the final touches which give this dressing 
its appeal You should now have your head looking 
finished at the back, with the horn-hke roll m position, 
with two fairly large tail-hke strands of hair crossing 
over each other at a pomt above the top of the roll 
and roughly at the end of the centre parting You 
cross these ends over, having first brushed them 
smooth Place them into a position as shown, and 
form the ends into large curls, which should be 
slightly smaller than the curl at the top of the centre 
roU at the back Now clean these two disc-like curls 
and place a few pms at the underneath part of the 
hair, so that the curls are held m position and the pins 
remain unseen 

For such a dressing, especially when being worn for 
a particular occasion, a little extra gloss may be 
imparted by a spray of fine brilliantine and then 
followed by a fine spray of light lacquer. 









THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No 17. THE CASCADE 


Hair of se\en inches in length is an excellent 
medium for producing lines and movement m what 
may appear to be an intricate hair style Such a 
length of hair is used m this dressing, which includes 
a unique feature of a waved mo\ ement running round 
the entire back of the head The cascade which hes 
vertically below this is a verj pretty design, and the 
small space between the top of the curls and the link 
between the weaves is an admirable position m which 
to place a small ornament such as a flower, feather or 
piece of jewellerv 

The Ph Form a left side parting and comb the 
top hair slightl} back, awav from the forehead Form 
two anti*clockwase curls as shown in the sketch, with 
a very slight w^ave m the top hair These curls should 
be of equal size and roundness, so you must take care 
to see that there is an equal amount of hair m each 
curl 

Stand behind the head a httle to the left, and on 
the nght side place those three curls as such Two 
above the ear, and a third a little behmd the top 
Now form two larger, anti-clockwise curls, which 
should be placed a little to the right of the crown 
Move over to the nght behind the client, and comb 
all the left side hair back, and up, towards you, which 
should leave you in the correct position to place three 
anti-ciockwise curls to correspond with the first row 
on the nght side Then place two anti-clockwise curls, 
which should be a little to the left of the crown 
Comb all the remaining hair of the back straight 
down , stand a httle to the nght, comb the left back 
hair up towards you, then place a crest with the bulk 
of the hair moving straight down On this crest place 
clockwise curls, which should be firmly pinned, 
occupying the petition along the whole of this crest, 
which should be defined by placmg pms along it 

Move over towards the back left, comb the nght 
han up towards you, form this too in a crest, with the 
ends pmned downwards, and $kmg this crest, as in the 
previous case, the hair is tightly curled and firmly 
pinned along the entire length of this crest. All hair 
remaining between these two rows diould be curled, 
as near as po^ible in the direction of the curls in the 
row pnor to them. 

Dremng In this case we dress the side 
hair first* leaving the fremt ptm m& kter* The 
reason for tWs fe that tte top side enri iei over the 


nght temple, along which the hair is dressed in the 
waved formation as shown Ignonng those two curls 
on the top of the head, brush and comb the curls on 
the nght side into one, over your left hand, which 
should be held well above the head This should give 
you the proper direction m which the waves should 
lie Dmde this portion of hair into about three 
sections and back>comb each from underneath , then, 
with a httle bnlliantme on your posUche brush, 
smooth along the entire length, and re-shape the 
wave over your hand, with the tips of the hair forming 
a full wave of their own 

Now treat the left side similarly, observing the same 
principle At this stage it is recommended that the 
crown hair be smoothed down to where the back curls 
commence Now we are at the stage where we can 
finish off this waved movement, which appears to 
run round the entire back of the head This is achieved 
by pinning the portion mto position, and placing pms 
along the crests of the waves, and the ends of the hair 
which meet m the centre are smoothed, with the points 
of one being merged into and shghtly above the points 
of the other section You may place a pin under this 
apparent meetmg place, so that both ends are held 
and the pm remains invisible 

Comb all the back hair right through, breaking the 
curls up as hghtly as possible Lightly bnlliantme 
the portion from the hair hne behmd each ear Place 
one or two combs each side, so that the teeth point 
towards the hair line in each case, and with the tip of 
your comb feather out the ends of the curls. You 
may, if necessary, spray a httle bnlliantme over these 
curls, and a final pomt is that the whole shape should 
form a cascade of light, feathery curls, which should 
finish well into the nape of the neck This can be 
appreciated in the view of the dressing as shown 

All that remains is the front piece to be combed 
through and lifted up over the hand The waved piece 
thus foimed should be then divided into two or three 
parts and each section back-combed from underneath 
Now you may add by the hand, or spray, a little 
bnlliantme which is then smoothed over with a brush, 
shaped on to the hand and placed m this position so 
that the cml tests just above the nght temple A hair- 
pin iim<le be sufScient to hold it to the head 
Tim nTOt he ova: and dose to the temple, so that the 
el frciit jwrt mn be emphasized- 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. i8. MISS TWENTY 


The dressing depicted here is ver}^ suitable for the 
girl of about t\^ent>, who has outgrown the teen age 
fashion but has not } et reached the age of sophistica- 
tion This bt>le, therefore, is one which is very 
becoming in its simplicity, and at the same time has 
a singular charm 

You will note that on the nght side the top hair is 
smoothed back, and there are two rows of curls 
broken to give a very light effect within the front 
hair hue, and the deep crest which is near the top of 
the head , with the side curls over each ear this gives 
a charming effect, and is one which will prove to be 
\ery popular 

This style contains waves at the back of the head, 
and you will note that the waves are very full m 
shape, although that on the front is fairly flat All 
the ends which are curled should be long enough for 
the hair to make just a little more than one circum- 
ference It may surpnse you, but the length of hair 
smtable for this kind of dressing is not more than four 
inches at the crown, and between two and three 
inches around the hair hne Such lengths are admirable 
for the short, bubbly kind of dressing, but you will 
see, when executing this dressing, that you can get 
quite a different effect on the head, and so enable your 
client to change the style, although the length would 
hardly seem to warrant it, without actually seemg 
the change 

The Ph, Form a left side parting which should be 
fairly low, a good guide would be to keep it roughly 
over the end of the left eyebrow. Stand a little to 
the side of the head and comb the hair shghtly back 
and towards you and, without makmg a crest, lift 
up the first layer of hair and form this into three 
equal-sized, anti-clockwise curls This first row should 
he immediately over the beginnmg of the nght eye- 
brow With your tail comb lift up sections for the 
second row, which are formed in a similar manner to 
the first row, it is important that each of these six 
curls are the same size and contain a similar amount 
of hair. 

From the small, or side ccrnib this hair weU 
back, and form two rom of dockwise curls as shown 
m the drawing. This is b^t preceded by combing 
the hair first of ail back from the face, then down 
from ti^ tiwe should be a fraif mve ab«mt 

one i«ii fmm ^ extending wdl beyond 

tJto heel: of #e fee wy 

feeoaise we 






pins along the first crest, and then we deal with 
the back 

Go to the back of the head and comb all this hair 
across to the right side , our object now is to form that 
circular wave around the head, with the end of the 
parting as its radial point The first movement at the 
crown of the head is achieved by a shallow wave 
moving to the right, a sharper wave moving to the 
left, and then another sharp wave going to the nght 
Now move a httle more to the nght of the head and 
form a large, deep wave, which should start from the 
pomt of the end of the second row of curls in the 
front, and extend down to well behmd the nght ear 
You then join the back and side waves with that nice 
rounding movement, as shown in the finished picture 
The object now is to form the curls which give that 
light effect on the large side 
Take the ends of the hair below the sloping crest 
on the nght-hand side of the head, lift up with your 
tail comb and form into anti-clockwise curls Your 
precise number may vary according to the hair on 
which you are working, but the major point is the 
angle of this crest, which must be mamtamed, It 
would be advisable to place pms along this crest, and 
then, by moving to a position behmd the chent's 
nght shoulder, you carefully comb the front hair 
back towards this, and place four equally sized anti- 
clockwise curls m the position as shown 
The remammg thing to do now is to fill in the back 
curls, keeping them going in the same direction as 
those curls immediately to their right or left 
Dressing Out Before getting to work with your 
brush and comb pause to visuahze the exact effect 
you want to get, because dressings of this nature are 
so easily '' missed,'' by lack of definition in the contour 
and Ime In this case use bniliantme before you 
confimence to dress, and work this from the top of the 
head towards the ends of the hair, and now you are 
ready to get to work with your comb and brush 
Stand behind the nght shoulder and severely comb 
and brush all the nght side, mdudmg the top cutis, 
well up towards you Then do the same thing on the 
left If your hair is of the correct length you will 
find the curls will merge with each other into a nice 
frothy effect 

With your comb and the hand as a smoother, work 
imm tip right of the head, smoothing and combing 

ii^ ym* Md work round the back to 

tite hafr and OTooth-— to 

^lle^cpfe; ^ see that all the 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 19. ADDED ^^POSTICHE’’ 


We ha\e here an example of two different trends of 
fashion moulded into one The whole effect is simple 
and yet most attractive in appearance The hair- 
dresser often comes across a client who wishes for a 
change from her usual t}pe of dressing, and he feels 
that he has tried so many fashions and combinations 
of different ideas that he is almost exhausted trying 
to find fresher ideas, but with the use of additional 
hair or posUche there is greater scope 
In this instance a three-stemmed two and a half 
ounce plait, twenty inches in length, is used to 
ornament the back of the head It will be interesting 
to note how the plait is fashioned into shape At 
first glance }ou might think that the model’s own 
long hair is curled to give the shape In fact, the 
hair is no longer than about eight inches — and fine 
at that ^ It IS advisable in a case like this, when the 
plait is used as a knot, to prepare and shape the 
swatch before dressing the hair A plait of the dimen- 
sions quoted should not be too bulky when curled 
Although the knot covers a great portion of the 
back of the head it stili has to lie fairly flat, and for 
this reason no back-combing is used in the prepara- 
tion The most simple way of getting this effect is 
to keep the three stems of the switch cleanly brushed 
and bnlhantined and plait them together in the 
usual way, but if anything a little more loosely than 
normal 


all to be kept fairly large so that they give that light, 
billowy, effect to the front fringe 
Go to the back of the head, comb the hair down from 
the top of the crown, then comb the hair immediately 
behind the nght ear, drawing it towards you, and with 
your tail comb strike a partmg which slopes from the 
crown down towards the nght side of the nape of the 
neck This section is then formed into four large 
clockwise curls, each of a similar thickness and size 
Move a little towards the right side and comb the 
left portion of the hair up, towards you, takmg great 
care not to disarrange the portion of hair already 
curled This half of the back is curled in the same 
rotation as the previous row once again, seeing that 
each curl is of similar thickness to the others This 
IS essential for the dressing 

Dressing Out In a dressing of this nature we deal 
with the small side first, the left in this case Take 
up the three curls involved, separate this section into 
three or four parts, according to the thickness of hair, 
back-comb each section and hghtly brush the whole 
over the palm of the hand Place one or two pins to 
hold this, and then deal with the front top piece to 
give you the biUowy fringe 
Stand in front of the client, to your left, and take 
up the six curls in this section, comb them well over 
the hand, divide and back-comb as you did with the 
side Now, with the hand held so that the back of the 


When you have the plait in front of you the whole 
thing is neat and clean looking Take the top third 
and the lower third and bend these so that they come 
under the portion which is to be shown on the head 
Bend the knot into shape, seeing that you get it nice 
and long in the shape shown Put the postiohe care- 
fully on one side and prepare to put the head in pU 
The Ph Commence with a parting over the centre 
of the left eyebrow, and on this left side place another 
parting roughly at nght-angles to the first so that it 
finishes level with the back of the ear 
Stand slightly behind the head on this side, divide 
this i^rting into ihxm, and place each in a large anti- 
clockwise curl as shown, that your curls occupy 
the position m the drawings, and that they are 
fairly large in orcuralerence, this is necessary 
because the mAm have to be dressed lightly and very 
My to give a billowy effect* Now make another 


httle finger is level with the forehead, lightly smooth 
this top piece over the hand Brush this portion to 
get that silky effect, and place the end over the left 
eye fairly flat, m line with the topmost curl of the 
left side 

We deal now with the nght side This is a little 
more heavily back-combed, in order to get it up 
higher than the remainder of the front, When this 
hair IS dressed keep the angle as shown xn the sketches, 
and then pin the sides into position so that you obtain 
the sloping angle of the front piece Now go to the 
back of the head, a httle to the right, and comb the 
whole of this section up, towards you, and over your 
hand, forming a slightly sloping roll which should be 
pinned flat to the head Before going any farther, see 
that the lower parts of the front rolls he snugly behind 
the top of each ear 

Smooth the sid^ of the back hair towards the 


fwtmg ow Urn middle of the r%ht eyebrow, and set 
the nght sade to cmespond wiii Wl. 

Now goto the front of the 
section to about three quirtem oi w ^ 
from the Ine, aecwfcg to Ite and 

thitow of hair m whl* yw mm 

is divided iito $i|| 


oentral roit Take up the knotted plait and place it m 
m that is with the top part at the 

lip imm pit sloping a little towards the 
^^padcHctly in po^tm over the 
b^ of tip ’head. Fi:x 
grips, and finish 
most effective 
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THE ART AND GRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 20. COMELY AND FLATTERING 


Throughout the history of our Craft there has 
always been a demand for poshche, or added hair 
This demand has fluctuated somewhat from time to 
time, and although there are periods when fashion 
does not require additional hair there are, however, 
other times when poshche forms a definite feature of 
fashion 

The hair used in the st^^le illustrated is a three 
ounce — three-stemmed switch, twenty-four inches 
long, and it has been prepared by taking two stems, 
each of which is heavily back-combed, bnlliantined 
and brushed, and these have been coiled together, 
leaving the third stem hanging down This can be 
left in this state until the coiffure is ready to receive it 

The other feature in this dressmg is the simphcity 
of the design without the plaited top piece The hair 
style IS unique in its seventy, and at the same tune this 
simpleness has produced a dressing that still remains 
comely and flattenng to the wearer 

The Ph Stand behind the client, comb all the hair 
towards you and form a centre partmg well down the 
head Accuracy is of importance here, because such 
a parting must he absolutely in the centre of the head 
and any deviation would rum the effect 

From your position at the back of the head, comb 
the left side straight back towards you, and very 
carefully form a wave which should he slightly above 
the hair line. All the hair immediately below this is 
combed back, and a shallow downward moving wave 
IS formed, and an upward moving crest follows, which 
should start from the top front of the ear With your 
tail comb lift up a fairly large section and form this 
into a clockwise curl, and repeat the procedure down 
this crest , three curls should be suiflcient, as they 
must be really large and occupy all the side of the 
head. You may place pins m the crest and also along 
the wave at the centre of the head, and then move a 
little to the nght and mould that side to correspond 
with the left, once again taking great care to get the 
angle and depth of the wave, to correspond with the 
other side. 

All the remaining hair from the crown downwards 
IS combed through, and at the same time the centre 
partmg is mamtamed nght up to the crown. Study 
the view of the back of the head m pK and you wjU 
find It quite simple to form th^ curls. They are 
achieved by standing a little to the right, at the back 
of the dteit, and cmbing the hair lymg bdnnd the 
left ear tefeontaly towards ycm; form three curls 
IB an antMiictadse directiim* the of whidh shcmld 
babiKse with the curl of the left afede already 


see that the crown hair comes down and is taken into 
the first curl of the next row, which should he very 
shghtly below the first curl of the previous row 
Move over to behind the left shoulder, comb the 
hair from the nght ear towards you, keeping it 
honzontal, and form all the hair of this side mto 
clockwise curls 

Dressing Out First, apply a little bnlliantine ail 
over the head, and take the left side first Brush 
from the hair line right through the curls over your 
hand, repeat this procedure until the whole end 
forms into one piece, you may heavily back-comb 
this portion and finish off by hghtly brushing the 
suiface Leave this piece as it is for the moment, and 
do the same to the nght side, back-comb and smooth 
flat, but do not pm at the back of the head — ^this will 
be done after the lower part of the back is completed 
Leaving the sides, smooth down the crown hair to 
the curls, and, standing a little to the left of the back 
of the head, take the six curls at that side and brush 
the hair horizontally over the hand, forming an 
under-roli The hair may be back-combed heavily 
if necessary, but the roll must stand bold, and upnght. 
You may place a pm at the top of the roll inside the 
curl, and another at the nape of the neck, holding the 
roll close m 

Now go behind the nght shoulder and take the six 
curls on this side, brush the hair horizontally over the 
hand and, with the use of back-combing, form an 
upward roll to match the other, finishing by pinning 
above and below, to ensure a perfect close-fittmg 
finish at the nape of the neck 
Return to the left side first, re-smooth it and spread 
the hair out, so that you have an unbroken side piece 
with all the ends mergmg mto one, which will be 
pinned tightly beneath the top of the roll on the left. 
The nght side is treated m a similar manner 
This dressmg can be enhanced by placing a suitable 
ornament just above the upward roUs of the back 
Take up your partly prepared plait and form the 
coiled part mto a close-fittmg ring, which should 
resemble a bun, but from the front giving a coronet- 
hke effect Pm this securely with thick pins or hair- 
gnps, seeii^, of course, that it hes about three or four 
inches back along the partmg and that it is centrally 
placed You should now have one remammg stem 


hangmg down the teck of the hmd; this ^ould be 
twisted tigh% ^ at the top, mA 

aEowed to aid toto a swS bm-Eke ^ape^ 
is m Itet ft psi; tte 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 21. ‘^V’’-SHAPED ROLL 


It has often been said that simplicity and beauty 
travel along hand m hand, and here we have an 
example of these two features combined to form a 
hair style which is outstanding in its symmetry and 
appeal No matter how fashions may change and to 
what degree of extremes they may reach, you will 
always find here and there the lady who wishes to 
look smart and well groomed, but not ovei -dressed 
Here is an example of a hair style which should appeal 
to persons of such taste 

We have, here, a flat top with beautifully waved 
sides, culminating into a shallow “V’ -shaped roll at 
the back of the neck, with flat waves running from the 
crown down to the roll itself At the sides there is a 
gold bar comb to hold the hair close to the head and, 
at the same time, to give an ornamental effect 

The student will find that m its so-called simple 
hnes there is need for a high degree of accuracy and 
skill m executing this dressing There is no place 
for the badly-shaped curl, because all the hair must 
fit into its proper place, and both sides must balance 
to give the hne required in these simple hair styles 

The Ph Form a right side parting fairly low, and, 
standing behmd the right shoiflder, form a downward 
dipping wave which should be almost vertical Draw 
the hair up towards you. shape another crest and place 
three clockwise curls on this last crest Place pins 
along the waves and then comb the top hair flat and 
slightly towards your new position, which should be 
behind the model's left shoulder On this side of the 
head the wave is very deeply formed and should have 
the effect that it is almost standing up away from the 
head, this is an illusion created by depth and round- 
ness A good plan is to pinch the fingers together 
more tightly when finishing the crests at the top of 
the head, and less tightly when finishing the waves 
just over the ear 

You should finish off with a downward crest to 
correspond with that on the right side These ends 
are now formed into three anti-clockwise curls, kept 
fairly large and pinned These curls must not be as 
tightly pinned as m some other cases 

"Comb the back hair down and form a shallow wave 
which, although it is not pinched up very deeply, 
should, however, maintain its proper shape At a 
point levd with the tops of the ears form, from your 
position at the back of the head, anti-clock'wise curls 
to the left, and clockwise curls to the nght All 



remaining hair below this top row is combed upwards 
and formed into curls corresponding to those above 
and to their sides In this case there are only two rows 
of curls but, of course, the number may vary accord- 
ing to the thickness of hair, there may be three, or 
even four, rows of curls necessary for such a finish 
Dressing Out First of all apply a little brflliantme 
all around, and then smooth down the hair from the 
crovm to the first row of curls Smooth the hair from 
the forehead back to the crown of the head, and then 
go to the top row of curls, once more keeping the hair 
smooth and shiny 

From behind the nght shoulder, comb through 
the right side of the head, re-shapmg the waves and 
forming the three clockwise curls into one, then back 
comb the resulting roll and re-form the hair over the 
hand, with the ends beneath Place a few pins along 
each wave of this side, but leave the ends free 
Stand behind the left shoulder and comb the left 
side hair well through towards you, giving the upper 
part of the wave a little more fullness to achieve the 
upstanding effect Back-comb the three curls as you 
did on the other side, place a few pins along the waves 
and again lift the ends free 
Return to the centre of the back of the head, and 
comb the rows of curls downwards , place your hand 
along where the top row was placed and brush all the 
hair upwards from the nape of the neck over the hand, 
forming a rough roll This is brilliantined and then 
divided into two or three sections, each of which is 
heavily back-combed , you now re-smooth the back 
hair and replace the hand where the first row of curb 
were and carefully brush the hair upward over the 
hand, so that you obtain a clean looking roll which 
should slope upwards each side 
Go to the left side of the head and place a few pins 
along this last crest, and brush the curls down along 
this crest until they meet the end of the roll of this 
side Then re-form the hair over your hand, holding 
the ends of the side hair firmly to the head You 
may place pins along that line shown immediately 
above the roll, so as to discourage any hair whidi 
may tend to curl up Repeat at the nght side of the 
head, which, being the smaller side, should be mom 
easily handled If you have placed your side cmb ^ 
fairly large and vnde as advised, you will have ^ ^ 
difficulty in obtaining the shape required for spch ^ 
attractively groomed head, ; ' 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 
No. 22. CLOSE FITTING 


This IS another example of the close-fitting dressing 
It IS outstanding because it consists wholly of sectional 
movements There are no tight curls or bunches of 
curls at all, and you will notice that the side and back 
views of the head give a very soigne appearance 
As wnth all simple looking designs, there is a point 
which must not be overlooked, and that is the fine 
tapenng of the hair, which is shaped down to about 
five inches at the sides and a little longer at the back 
and the crown 

The top piece of this dressing may be varied m 
many ways, but that chosen is suited to this head 
because it balances with the nose and jaw-line so well 
The Ph Form a left side parting, which should 
he over the end of the left eyebrow, then stnke out a 
shallow crest, which wiU form a line running from the 
back of your parting to the end of the right eyebrow, 
if contmued this length On this crest you now place 
three large clockwise curls 
Stand a little to the back of the head and comb all 
the top hair slightly over to your right, then comb 
the crown side hair well back From a position level 
with the right shoulder comb the nght side hair back 
from the hair line mto a wave, and form a downward 
crest, which should run almost in a curve with the 
line of the jaw, this will prove an excellent guide m 
designmg this style to smt the particular head on 
which you are working 

One point about these side curls is that they are 
formed large and are not curled too tightly to the 
crest. The lower shaped curl must he flat and m hne 
with the two upper curls* You may place pms along 
the crest, but do not make it too sharp 
Move to the back and comb the left hair well back, 
towards you, and stnke out a wave to match that on 
the nght in size, shape and angle* Here, too, three 
large curls are placed to correspond with the other 
side , pms may be placed along the crest as before 
The back hair is now combed well down and, startmg 
from a point a httle below the top curl on the nght 
hand side, you take a strand of hair and place a 
clockwise curl, which is then followed in a downward 
hue to the centre of the neck, at a point a httle above 
the lobes o| th^ ears You may have five or six curls 
in this hiee; Imt the important thing is that each curl 
is of practically the same size 
Repeat &e same prowiure on the left, only this 
head the curls will be m antinciodfcwfee 
^ b@ omtmued to meet the oolite curl 


Dresstng Out It is a good plan to tackle the back of 
the head first m this dressing, because you want to get 
the symmetncal effect without being troubled with the 
sides Apply a little bnUiantine to the crown and 
brush this well down, keeping the hair really sleek 
and shiny From a position slightly behind the left 
shoulder, brush this hair well down, and then place 
the hand by the roots of the first row of curls, and 
brash all the hair upwards from the hair-line over the 
hand , with the hand held flat to the head the hair is 
brushed well across, and the ends fall into a wave 
which will then form 

Then to the nght side of the back, and brush the 
hair down , place your hand where the centre of the 
curls of the upper row were, brush all the hair up 
from the hair hne over the fiat hand, and form the ends 
mto a wave to correspond with the other You may 
need to back-comb this part of the dressing so that 
the wave ends will retain their shape This is done by 
dividing each part into separate sections according 
to the bulk of the hair, then back-comb well down to 
the roots, re-smooth each portion over the hand, and 
hold m position with two or three pms underneath , 
a pm may be firmly placed on either end of each shape 
to hold it close to the head 

The left side is now dealt with, and this is simply 
done stand behind the left shoulder and gather that 
portion of hair, and brush it firmly on to the palm of 
the hand You may then have these curls merging 
mto one wave This should be back-combed, add a 
httle brilhantme and allow the upper curl to show 
roughly level with the parting, and, by the insertion 
of an invisible pm, you fasten the lower part of this 
portion to the head so that it just covers the very top 
of the ear 

The nght side is similarly dealt with, but m this 
case, m order to retain the composition of the dressing, 
the upper curl is spread a little higher than that on the 
left, and is pinned into place after the application of 
bniliantme, smoothing with the poskche brush 

Now for the top hair, stand well behind the head, 
gather the three curls in the hand, brush them 
thoroughly with the hand held flat* Divide this 
s^ion and heavfly back-comb each curl, and then 
add a little brilliantme to the surface, smooth it flat, 
keeping the hair flat to the hand, and then with your 
fingers coil the hair round and leave the ends in a 
nice rouiid, flat sculptured curl 
Check around the head and see that the hair just 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 23. CIRCULAR ROLL 


We now come to a t>pe of dressing which is quite 
individual, although it is \er\ attractue it is not 
€^er\ \\ Oman's fa\ounte In the first place it can 
only be dressed on a tall person, also the hair must be 
a \er\ definite shade of either black, brown, red or 
blond f he colour m such a coiffure is \ ery important 
as all the hair is dressed smoothly, and the whole 
appeal depends entirely on the shape of the different 
mo\ements5, there are no curls to help as in other 
cases 

Secondl} , the tevture of the hair is \er\ important, 
because this kind of dressing will remain m position 
far better on rather coarse hair than it would on fine, 
thin, hair for obtious reasons 
Hair about nine inches long m the front and a 
little longer at the crown will lend itself to this shape, 
and presents the perfect opportunity for suitable 
harmonizing ornaments to be used You may use 
'"pearls,” "’diamonds” or flowers m this dressing, 
which offeis so many subtle openings for their use 
The Ph Form a centre parting, comb all the hair 
%vell back each side Stand behind the left shoulder 
while an upward crest is formed really close to the 
hair line, and a large w^ave is formed which finishes as it 
reaches the lower hair line m front of the ear Then a 
fairly wide w ace is formed, finishing with an upward 
crest, all the ends of which are gathered with the tad 
comb and formed into a large clockwise curl As all the 
side nair is formed into this curl it will be really large, 
and great care must be taken not to get the hair 
twisted or distorted by bad placing of the pins 
The right side is then dealt with, and waves are 
formed to correspond precisely with those of the left 
Once again take care m formmg the large curl which 
plays so important a part in the dressing Before 
dealing with the back of the head, place pins along the 
waves of each side to hold the crest m position 
All the back hair is combed well down, and the 
right side is set first by combing the hair from behmd 
the right side at an angle sloping towards the centre 
part of the back hair, which will be lying straight 
down fiat to the head The first curl is then placed 
in position and should be well up at the side of the 
crown, m an anti'-ciockwise direction ; this is followed 
by another curl a little to its right and lower down, 
which B again foEowed by one immediately below 
this. All the hair shoidd be kept smooth from the 
parting on the right side and the curls should lie fiat 
and dean. Now take up the pieces of hair which he 
inmiedmtely behind th^ first curls, form them into 
etJrls and pm them flat to the head 
Beiikd the tefi secticm comb the hair down 
in a wte tto centre hair, stotmg 

IIm cii There nwi nci be as many 


curls, but each goes in clockwise motion See that 
all the hair from the side is smoothly combed and 
the curls tightly pinned 

There remains the centre of the back hair which is 
King straight down m front of you This is formed 
into tw^o or, perhaps, three upstanding curls, which 
ma> be held in position by placing cotton wool 
between them and at either side This voll prevent 
any flattening or interference from the net 

Dressing Out The dressing out of this style 
requires a great degree of patience, because the 
whole shape is formed by smooth sections, without 
any odd curls to “play” with 

\\ e will deal with the back first, and apply bnllian- 
tine to the central portion, which runs downwards, 
and then to either side and all the curls Smooth the 
centre back hair straight down and let the lower 
curls which were upstanding form into an under-roll 
around the finger Draw all the hair of the right of 
this well towards you, brush smoothly to the head, 
and place your hand m line where the upper three 
curls were set, and brush the hair well over the hand, 
with the movement of the brush going with the 
spread of the hair forming this part of the roll When 
this is done take the tail end of your poshche brush, 
insert it into the curl at the top, and curl well round 
until it comes almost into the centre of the head 
Place a pm here to hold it in position whilst you deal 
similarly with the portion of the hair forming the 
left side of this roll 

You will find that heavy back-combing will help 
to mamtain the roll, which must be unbroken and 
perfectly shiny when finished See that it spreads 
out so that from the front the outline is clearly 
noticed Pm each curl firmly into position, see that 
the right one lies well above the left, but not too far 
apart, otherwise the position will be unbalanced 

Apply bnlhantme to the sides of the head, and, 
standmg behmd the left shoulder, comb this whole 
side piece back towards you and heavily back-comb 
the ends forming the curl, comb them over your 
hand so that a deep roll is obtained 

Go behind the nght shoulder now, and comb all 
this side up towards you, back-comb and replace the 
large curl as before Now on each side you have to 
re-form the wave, and if necessary, do further back- 
combing to each roll When you have the desired 
shape place the rolls at an angle, which makes them 
appear from behind almost like two ears pointing 
upwards Pm them firmly to the back of the head, 
and allow the upper part to protrude so that from 
the crown of the head you get the smooth centre 
parting, with the level sheE-like curl standing up and 
away from it on each side. 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 24. THE CURLY POMPADOUR 


This IS an instance of conforming to the principle 
of a Pompadour, which is generally understood as 
having no parting or dnision in the front hair line 
It was usualH earned out with waves forming a 
bandeau across the head in an unbroken manner 
The term Pompadour obviously comes from the 
renowned Madame Pompadour, w^hose portraits 
depict this taste in hairdressing during the middle 
of the eighteenth century Thus over the last tw^o 
centunes any unbroken front which showed the 
complete hairline around the face was referred to as 
^‘Pompadour,” and there is really no better, or more 
easily understood, way of describing it 
And so to-da;^ m the tw^entieth century we have our 
\ersion of ‘Ta Pompadour ” To satisfy the general 
trend of lightness, delicacy and character, this style 
IS designed for the woman who is suited to the 
Pompadour dressing You will see that the front 
hair line is broken in two places, which lends lightness 
to the face, necessary for the effect You will also 
see in the view of the back of the head that there is a 
parting which runs across the top from side to side, 
and the hair is evenly combed both to the front and 
to the back on either side of this parting This has 
been found to be most useful when executing such a 
dressing for clients with fine or thin hair, because 
ob\nously when the top hair is combed forward aH 
the curls mass together better, enabling a client to 
keep the unbroken effect. This dressing has been 
carried out on hair of upwards of three inches to 
four inches, and it is mteresting to note that it can 
also be earned out on much longer hair, providing the 
front section forming the Pompadour is kept reason- 
ably short The keen hairdresser with creative 
mclmations wiU see straight away that this contour 
and design can be adapted at vanous penods of 
fashion where the hair is sometimes worn longer or 
shorter, as the ca^ may be 

Ths Pit Commence by making the cross head 
parting. Care must be taken because it can vary with 
the shape of the head. On a flat head, for instance, the 
partmg could be at the very top, but m the ease of 
the long, narrow head a parting m a similar position 
woifld emphasm the length of such a head, ^ the 
hmrdre®^ mmt use his discretion m to the best place. 
Scraelnnesj in dse case of a client with very thin or 


poor hair, the parting may be brought even on to the 
crown of the head In other words, although the 
division IS essential, it must vary according to 
particular heads In the illustration of this part of 
the head, it will be seen that the partmg has been 
placed fairly on the top, and the front section of the 
hair combed forward 

A partmg is then made either side wnth discretion 
Now stand at the front of the head, and, commencing 
at the parting, place three fairly large curls in a 
clockwise direction, followed by two more rows in an 
anti-clockivise direction, but a little smaller m dia- 
meter It IS important to see that the row of curls 
which are at the front must be formed so that they 
rest slightly behind the hair line This is very im- 
portant, in order to get the front curls standing up 
nicely Now, at the left side of the head, form a half 
wave which runs at an angle downwards towards the 
face This can best be judged by taking a line which 
would follow from the immediate front of the ear 
travelling upwards towards the side partmg at a 
point slightly beyond the top of the ear The line of 
curls will then occupy that position shown m the 
side view of the drawing The curls on this side are 
all clockwise, occup3.ing two or three rows according 
to the texture of the hair After setting the right side 
of the head the back hair is combed straight down and 
set in rows of reversed curls down to the nape of the 
neck 

Dressing Out This is a style you will really enjoy 
dressing out, particularly the front section Stand 
behind the client, flick the front hair upwards and 
away from you and smooth the hair nearest to the 
parting into position Go to the front of the head and 
Eft up the larger curls and place them m the most 
becoming manner suited to your client Brush the back 
hair weE down Be firm about this, as you want the 
rows of curls to form into a waved movement It 
may help you to place pins or clips along these waves 
whde you are dealing with the sides Brush and comb 
the side hair backwards, but at the same angle that 
the hair was set Add a httle dressing and add your 
finishing touches If you are working on short hair, 
and you wish to get those little flips illustrated, you 
may find it nece^ary to re-tnm these points with 
your scissors to complete the dressing 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 25. ROUND BOB THEME 


This coiffure is an attractne \anation of the round 
bob theme A good ph of perfect curls on truly tapered 
hair has pro\ea to be a foundation from which many 
different dressings can be achieved This is indicated 
m this particular instance, and in any version of 
this dressing there is perfection 

The Pit Form a parting on the right side of the 
head, take up a position to the front and left of 
the model, and di\ide the front section of hair by 
forming a parting from about four inches along the 
mam parting to a point immediately opposite the 
first partmg From this position lift up the portions 
of hair carefully and evenly, and form the curls in a 
clock>Mse direction, keeping the curls nearest the 
parting about one inch from it 

When all the hair of this section has been curled, 
you stand to the side of the head and comb the top 
hair from behind the front section down towards you, 
and strike out the waves to dip down a little below 
the crown 

Then go to the right side of the head and form the 
wave to correspond with that on the left Continue 
its progress, sloping down the head to meet the wave 
below the crown The angle of the waves can be seen 
clearly m the view from the back of the head, and 
when this is completed to your satisfaction you can 
proceed to curl 

Take up your position again by the left shoulder, 
and very carefully with your taihcomb, or the round 
end of a hair pm, lift up the ends of the hair and form 
them into clean, round, clockwise curls Contmue 
this down to behind the left ear Place pins along 
the crests and in the waves to add emphasis. 

Kow, return to the front of the head, and curl 
the remainder of hair at the back immediately 
below the top row of curls This remaining row of 
curls is formed in the same direction as those 
immediately above 

Back to the right side of the head, and here form 
curls from the ends of the hair to correspond with 
those on the other side, but, of course, in this case 
your curls wd! be m an anti-clockwise direction 
Contmue these curls to a little behind the nght ear, 
then return to the front part of the head and curl the 
remammg hair below this first Ime m a similar 
direction to that above 

Now go to the back of the head and re-form the 
back mm, contmumg it downwards so that you form 
the on which b placed the remaining curls m 
the amixe of the back The object is to fil the gap 
with wfe, but to avoid a dAute dash in direction. 
11» h Wt foltow^ by oontmuing the left side of 


the back curls down m the direction as before, and 
continue these round to the central point between 
the ears 

Go to the nght, and contmue this row of curls m 
the same direction, only finish with the end curl a 
little above the last of the previous row This should 
give you the balance shown in the drawing of the back 
of the head m ph All remainmg hair below^ this is 
curled in the same direction as that immediately above 

Dressing Out The best procedure for dressing out 
this particular style is to comb the hair down from 
the partmg to the ends, starting from the large side 
which, in this case, is the left of the model, and comb 
the hair thoroughly, waves and curls Proceed nght 
round the head, and endeavour to control the ends 
of the hair to form the wave over the hand 

When the large side has been combed through in 
this manner, go to the small side, which would be the 
nght, and comb this through similarly. Now take 
care to get the clean smoothness of hair at the end of 
the parting 

Comb the back hair down, re-formmg the wave and 
finishing the ends over the hand At this stage you 
should see where the wave of the back will merge 
into the wave of the small side , having done so, you 
place pms into that section which will be behmd the 
nght ear, where this Imk-up occurs, and this will help 
to hold the hair in position for a few minutes whilst 
you are attending to the front of the head 

Stand in front of the client on her left, comb the 
top section of the hair well through — ^use your brush, 
too — and get all this section of hair thoroughly 
loosened up Now, to get the effect shown m the 
front view of the head, form the shape over the left 
hand, brushing the hair absolutely fiat , you will find 
that the wave will form itself quite easily If you 
find it necessary a little back-combing may be 
applied When you have the boldness which this 
front requires, you then break it up into three or four 
sections to give a lightness which would not be 
possible with the usual heavy fringe 

At this stage a little bnUiantme may be apphed, 
the pins removed, and the dressing smoothed over, 
to finish off, you will find if you back-comb the very 
front pieces which he on the face, this will give you 
the waved efiect with the clean sweepmg line which 
this style demands. 

The alternative dressing with this ph is the light, 
feathery efiect which is shown m the other drawing 
of the finished head This is really most simple to 
achieve, and all that is needed is the ends to be 
broken up with the fine teeth of the comb 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 

No. z6. CHANGE OF CONTOUR 

Here is an attempt at achieving a change in the on the cleanness with which the hair is picked up 
contour of the head, and yet maintaining the simplicity with the tail comb 

which IS of paramount importance in forming or Now to the hair behind the left ear This is set 
designing any hair style similarly , that is, you start off with a downward 

The movement at the back of the head is rather crest, then an upward movement forming the wave as 
different from the usual dressing, and is interesting shown, and culminating in a sharp crest, on which are 

because it allows for a distinctive taste in hair placed four anti-clockwise curls which should cor- 

ornaments, which may be used m the crest of the respond with that on the right, with pins placed in the 
wave on each side You may have an inverted “V’’ waves to secure them The hair left between the two 

of flowers, diamante or “pearls,'' or an ornament columns of curls at the back of the head is carefully 

may be used in the shape of a bow, which would he picked up and formed into clockwise curls 
just below the crown and above where the two waves Dressing Out Smooth the top hair over and 
almost meet contmue to the point where the back curls commence 

The Pb Form a left side parting, but in this case In this dressmg we attend to the back first, and do 
not quite as long as usual The parting should he this by combing the crest over the left hand and 
roughly over the centre of the left eyebrow, and forming the wave with the addition of the curls 
should extend to a point roughly over the back of immediately behind this piece When the waved 
the ear, portion has been achieved, a little back-combmg may 

Stand to the right of the head, comb the back hair be used and the top curl defined with your tail comb 
flat and well back Now, from a position behind the A pm is placed to hold this m position 
client's nght shoulder, form a wide upward movmg The section behind the right ear is combed through, 
wave above the right ear, as shown in the side view and slightly upwards, so that it is definitely higher 
of the ph. This should fimsh at the same height as than the left side In this case the curls which he 
the parting on the other side of the head You now behind the end crest are rolled over the hand to form 
carefully hft up a large section and place one anti- a roll, which starts a httle lower than the top curl on 
clockwise curl, but m this case the curl is fairly large, the left , it extends down to about an inch below the 
round and flat— more sculptured in appearance bottom of the left side Fmish this off by back- 
Below this place another same-size curl m the same combmg the roE and re-smoothmg with your hand 
direction, and pm firmly There should be one strand Your postiche brush wiU be most useful here * All 
left below this second curl, and this too is curled m an that remains for the back now is to take the curl 
anti-clockwise direction to correspond with the two which was placed in the centre, back-comb this and 
above smooth it over the finger, and place it so that it lies 

Move behind the left shoulder, and form an upward between the top left hand curl and the top of the 
crest, which should reach the partmg, and carefuUy roE on its nght 

lift up the top part of this to form mto a large clock- Apply a little briEiantme as you wish, and see that 
wise curl, which should correspond both in size and the upper parts of this section are pinned close to 
shape to the other curl on the nght side Lift up the the head, and also the shape m the nape of the neck, 
section under this, and form that, too, mto a clock- You may use ornaments, but as you can see a very 
wise curl, keeping the same amount of hair in thus pleasing shape can be attained without 
curl as the previous one Place some pms along the Now the left side, which consists of three curls, is 
crest to ensure neatness whilst the hair is drying combed back towards you over your hand, forming 
The top hair is now combed weE down to the back the whole piece into one Divide this side piece into 
of the head, and the remammg hair at the sides, two or three parts and heavEy back-comb, and smooth 
which IS behind each ear, b combed inwards towards the outer layer of hair over your hand, and then 
the centre of the back CarefuEy keep the centre of form a fan-shape crest, which may be held with pms 
the back hair down, and, standing at the back of the whEst the nght side is attended to But, before leaving 
head, witt your left elbow raised very high, form a it, see that the large curl hes close to the head* The 
wave Tirfuch starts with a downward movement, and effect should be simEar to a large sheE 
then into a crest which combs up almost verticaEy The nght side is simEarly treated, and of course 
Now form a wide wave moving downwards, finishing must be dressed to balance the other side, both m size 
^ with a crest which should he at a point about one and shape, and the lower curl is pinned flat to tho hoad 
to the right of the centre of the head, Behmd whilst, the upper part is slightly moved away from the • 
Ufe crest are placed four dockwise curis^ each of head YoumayapplybnEiantineto the topandsides^ | 
wtocil be c^irf^y made,} Emphasis h placed and then re-dress, finishing with a smooth stuface. 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No, 27. FRINGED FRONT 


In this dressing there are two features which ha\e 
m the past not been used together, in other words we 
are forming this style with a fringed front and a 
cascaded back It will be noticed that this combina- 
tion gi\es a \ery pleasing contour to the head of fine 
proportions of a woman above average height This, 
\on will see, creates a distinguished appearance for 
the tall person, and can be adapted, with the use of 
ornaments, for evening wear 

The Pli The first thing to do here is to section 
the front layer of hair for the fringe This hair should 
not be more than tw^o and a half to three inches in 
length, and should not be too heavy It is set by 
placing fi\e or six clockwise curls, each of which 
should be composed of a thin strand of hair, so that 
when the final dressing out is done you will have a 
nice close fitting fringe over the forehead 
Form the right side partmg, and go to behind the 
right shoulder and form a crest about two inches 
back from the hair line, and then with your tail comb 
divide this into two parts from behind the crest and 
form two large anti-clockwise curls These two 
curls, when formed, should occupy the whole of the 
right side and finish in a hne shglitly behind the 
back of the ear 

Now stand slightly to the left of the back of the 
head, and comb the top hair straight back towards 
you , let it hang down the back of the head Now go 
a little to the back of the left shoulder, and form an 
upward crest above the left ear, and this, too, is 
formed into two large clockwise curls to correspond 
with those on the nght side 
The back hair is combed again with a side direction 
of the very large wave , that is, it moves slightly over 
to the left, then back to the centre of the crown 
Now the section of hair behind the right ear is 
combed well up towards you, three large anti-clock- 
wise curls are placed, and the crest is pinned to hold 
securely The section behind the left ear is combed, 
formmg an upward crest, and this, too, has three 
curls corresponding with those on the nght, but of 
course m this case their direction is clockwise Pm 
along this crest, and now form two curls, which should 


lie precisely between the top curl of either side of 
the back 

Fill m the remaining hair with curls going in the 
same direction as those on the same side of the head 
The precise number may vary, but see that they are 
evenly placed and well pinned 
Dressing Out First pick up the fringe, back-comb 
this and form it into one piece, with the tips slightlj 
feathery to emphasize hghtness 
Now the top layer of hair is smoothed down to the 
first row of curls, which are then lightly combed 
through, and the sides of the back are combed 
inwards in the same direction in which they were set 
Take a three-stemmed switch, secure it tightly at 
its tip, brush it all down into one long piece and coil 
it into one With a tail comb, very lightly puH the 
middle so that it becomes a little thicker than the 
ends Now take this coiled switch and place it around 
the back curls, securing it tightly with heavy pins or 
split-teeth combs, seeing that you get the thicker 
part of the coil on the left side The thinner part, 
which appears to taper into nothing, is very closely 
secured to the lower side of the back of the head 
Lift up the curls within this circle, back-comb 
them, and re-form them mto a shape so that you have 
the larger ones at the top and to the left of the coil, 
and those on the left lie comfortably within the coil, 
while those in the centre and to the right of the 
centre are formed a little smaller, and extend to the 
nght side of the coil Before dressing the sides press 
the coil closely to the head with the hands, and add 
a final pm or two if necessary 
Now the right side section is combed over the left 
hand, back-comb it, and then smooth it flat, forming 
the shallow wave as shown, with the ends formed 
underneath so that the upper curl is attained One 
or two pins placed inside this curl wfll hold it in 
position 

The left side is combed back over the left hand and 
IS treated similarly to the nght, back-comb and 
smooth it over the left hand, secure with pms, and 
finally see that both side sections finish just at the 
thick curl on the back 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 28. STRAIGHT HAIR 


It SO happens that on occasions one is confronted 
with a client whose hair has grown out of a perm and 
something is called for in the way of an unusual 
dressing for the special occasion, and the hairdresser 
is at a loss as to what can be done on straight hair 

Take a three-stemmed switch, comb and brush the 
whole nght through, so that you have one thick 
switch Appl} a httle bnlhantme, but make sure 
ihat you get the same sheen on the switch as 5^ou do 
on the lady’s hair, because it must merge both m 
colour, texture and sheen If necessary, you ma> 
di\ide the switch into two and back-comb each part, 
and then brush together again Twist the switch, 
making what has alw^ays been called the hollow 
coil , ccii nght down, keeping the amount of twist- 
ing even all the way along, and when you come 
to the ends secure them by tight back-combing on 
the last two inches , or you may bend the tips back 
and hold tightly with a small elastic band Keep the 
plait held taut and straight — this must be borne in 
mind untd it is actually placed on the head If any 
kind of laxity is allowed the coil will begin to buckle, 
therefore it is most important that the coiled hair is 
kept really taut until it is m position on the head 

The Pb. Comb all the hair straight down either 
side, with a parting above the centre of the left eye- 
brow Deahng with the top front first and standing 
at the right shoulder, take a margin of hair at a depth 
of about two inches from the front hair line, and 
comb this into one piece, with a large anti-clockwise 
curl resting at a pomt corresponding with the parting 
on the left. Now below this and to the right side of 
the head, you stand a little behind the right shoulder 
and comb this side hair back and up towards you, 
making a shallow upward movmg crest 

Comb the hair immediately behind that top curl 
over towards you and form a large curl from this 
piece, and including the upper third of the side 
section; these ends are placed tc^ether and formed 
mto a large anti-clockwise curl With your tail comb 
you divide half of the remaining portion of this side, 
lift It up and form into a curl going in the same 
direction as the previous two, and then finally take 
up the lowest portion, which is similarly dealt with, 
this should give you the last curl lying at the top of 
the ear* 

Now to left dde of tte hmd, standing a httle 
Wnnd, comb this hair i^htly up and back towards 
fm, and then with your tad comb take the third upper 
pofW tmm tte into t clockwi^ curl, and repeat 
the two tow both in lito directly, 
lolir ite Iwk to M cwaW down, and 

liir ^llii m to 


the neck The object now is to form those cmls which 
vnll give the page-boy effect shown in the back view of 
the dressing 

First of all, go behind the nght ear and comb a 
strand of hair from behmd the upper two curls at the 
nght hand side, and form this into a large anti- 
clockwise curl, which should he level with the top of 
the right ear , and then another strand is taken below 
this and curled similarly, the lower part of which 
should be roughly level with the lobe of the nght ear 

Now go behind the left shoulder and curl the hair 
this side the same way, seeing that you have balance 
on both sides The centre hair is combed down and 
is placed into curls, anti-clockwise on the nght and 
clockwise on the left You may vary your curls in 
size accordmg to the hair on which you are workmg, 
but ensure that the direction of the hair itself is 
correct 

Dressing Out First apply a httle bnlhantme to 
the crown of the hair and down to the curls, and 
then comb this down flatly and smoothly Join all 
the end curls mto one, which should give you a rough 
curved under-roll 

Leave this for the moment and go to the left side, 
and pick up this portion of hair and comb the three 
curls through mto one piece Apply a httle bnlliantme 
to this and brush well through , then divide into two 
or three sections and back-comb from behind the 
head, and with your postiche brush re-smooth the top 
layer of hair, with the upward movmg wave in place, 
as shown m the side view of the dressing Place one 
or two pms in the ends of the hair to hold in position 

Now the nght side is dealt with, and here you 
Ignore the first curl nearest the hair hne and take m 
the top curl behmd that and the lower two of the 
side, and merge all this into one Then divide and 
back-comb, apply a little bnlliantme and smooth 
over the hand, forming the wave to correspond with 
the left, but here the top section of hair may be back- 
combed perhaps a httle more, in order to get that 
sweepmg fan-like movement shown above and at the 
nght of the head. You may apply a httle bnlhantme 
now to the front portion, but do not comb it 

Now we come to placing the coiled switch on the 
head. This should be prepared as directed previously 
Now replace your side pieces so that the tips embrace 
the top of the roll on each side, and by the use of 
dips or combs you can get a realy secure hold on 
both hair and plait, which should obviate any feeling 
that disaster may occur at some inopportune moment ! 

Lastly, the frcrnt |x>rtion of hair is taken up, back 
combed, and smoothed flat with the foMm brush 
aM ewi to repiacM h its petition. 











THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No 29 CURLY CUT 

A dressing particular!} suited to the }oung or form two rows of curls, still in an anti-clockwise 
teenagers A description of the head and the young direction, completing the whole side Now go to the 
lady for whom this dressing was designed will gi\e left side of the head and place three rows of clockwise 
an Wen better understanding of the type of person curls, so that they meet the curls previously formed 
for whom it is most suited She is eighteen years of on the top of the head The front should now be 
age, of medium height, with \ery attractive and petite complete Although we are delving into the uncon- 
features, and with naturally curl} hair, fairly coarse ventional, w^e must still observe certain facts which 
m texture The hair is naturally a light ash shade, should never be forgotten, such as comparative size 
with bleached highlights dotted around the head m a and neatness of truly round curls The back of the 
most becoming manner, added to which she hkes head is now" set by combing it downwards and 
wearmg her hair ^ery, very short So this style w?as slightly towards the right Keep the hair at this 
practically self-designed after the hair had been \ery angle while proceeding to make the first row of 
carefully cut curls below the crown in an anti-clockwise direction, 

An interesting note here as regards the hair cutting followed by another in a clockwise direction, and then 
is that the hair was first tapered with a razor, and two more rows, both going anti-clockwise You will 
finished off by club cutting with the scissors while notice that such short hair havmg to be set in such 
the hair was wet Club cutting on naturally curly large curls barely enables you to form much more 
hair can be used with tremendous success in styles of than one complete circle for the curl It will probably 
this nature The average length of hair m this be found that the use of setting chps will be more 
particular instance was not more than two inches on practical than ordinary hair pins 
the crown, to perhaps one mch at the nape of the neck, Dressing Out Here is an opportunity for really 
with the side hair graduating m length You will see enjopng using the hair brush Break through the 
that this IS an asymmetrical design earned out in a curls in the direction m which they were set and then 
casual manner The curls seem to start runnmg brush completely upwards from the left side with strong 
upwards from the left side of the head and continue movements, well up across the top of the head and 
in the same direction right over to the front of the down to the nght side This asymmetneal effect can 
right ear, This is so different from the usual balanced be vaned according to the tune and the occasion For 
dressing that it is a pleasant change to defy convention something gay or exotic the nght side could probably 
and set the sides deliberately m opposite directions * be pronounced by bringing the hair lower and more 
It IS rather a pleasant, exhilarating feelmg when, with forward, and the left side farther back and upward 
a head m its wet state waitmg to be set, you can take But in the case of this particular dressing they have 
your comb and comb it in one hne upwards from the been kept more or less balanced The secret of 
left ear right across the head to the right side You dressmg this head attractively is to avoid a curly 
feel that you have done something contrary to normal fiuffiness, because its attraction is m the chunky type 
practice, which no textbook advises, and yet achieve of curl which ends rather abruptly and not in a thin 
a very pleasing effect Such is the fascination of point If the cutting is correct there wiU be no 
scidptmg with wet curly hair the limits for vanation difficulty m liftmg out these ends as mentioned, but 
are absolutely unknown a life-saver here can be a further shght club cutting 

The H% The difficulty in starting this dressmg is to ensure this 
that we have no parting anywhere from which to start ^ Brush the back hair downwards at the same angle 
Therefore work from a httle off centre towards the as you did before curling, and you will find that the 
left eyebrow and make a row of upstanding curls m waves will form themselves The short hair which 
an anti-cIockwBe direction, slanting towards the end runs round the lower part of the back of the head 
of the right eyebrow. This givc^ an excellent startmg need only be brushed fiat mto the hair hne. A httle 
position. Set three or four more rows of curls behind dressing and a final touch by pressing the back of the 
this towards the top of the head, all curls going in head firmly with tl^ cupf^ hands will giv-e a neat, 
the saro direction. Now go to the i^ht side of the tightdootang hack to o&et the bold front, each 
comb the hair upwards and ^ckwards and comp towituig the othw. ' 
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THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 


No. 30. SPECIAL OCCASION 


s 


This IS a dressing which will pro\e to be very 
popular among clients for a “Special occasion ” It 
gi\es 50U ample scope to adjust the movements 
according to the shape of the head It can be adapted 
to suit the tall or short woman wnth equal ease, 
merelv b^ heightening the top for the shorter person, 
or flattening the top and widening the sides for the 
taller person 

The broad sweep at the back, with a suitable 
ornament, gi\es the head a majestic effect, and with 
Its surmounting cur\ed roll creates a level contour 
which cannot fail to be admired 

The model used m this dressing had really black 
hair, and the sheen gave a beautiful lustrous finish, 
which, made the whole dressing appear reall} to fit 
the shape of the head 

In the particular instance, this dressing, done on a 
brunette, you can imagine a gold bar comb and round- 
shaped golden earings, with perhaps a tiny pearl in 
the centre, and then a choker-shaped necklace with 
a gold design worked in, or as an alternative, if we 
take a row of pearls on a comb and pearl earrings, and 
iinish off with a pearl necklace, you can imagine the 
lovely effect this would create at a special function 
This is a subject which too often misses the attention 
of the hairdresser, who feels that once he has finished 
the head to the best of his artistic ability he has 
finished his job ’ But thmk how much more helpful 
he would be if he could discuss for a few minutes 
with a client the kind of ornament or accessories she 
IS going to wear Thents would find this of very great 
assistance and the hairdresser would be looked upon 


so that when 30U look at the crown of the head 
from behind, you will have a broad elliptical shape 
of curls 

All remaining hair below this is curled upwards, 
away from the hair line and into clockwise curls 

Dressing Out Stand to the right side of the client 
and smooth the hair at the crown of the head towards 
\ou, taking up the top row of curls and back-combing 
them until you have a rolled crescent line of the head 
Then lift up and back-comb the curls in this, and you 
will have a roughly-formed large curved roll, which is 
then bnlliantined and smoothed over and held in 
position by pins or combs, whichever you prefer A 
gold bar comb was used at the topmost part of this 
roll, because this effect against the dark, shiny hair 
was very ornamental 

Standing behind the left shoulder, take up the first 
two curls and comb them into one over the hand, 
back-comb them heavily, and replace them into one 
large curl covering the parting above it and behind 
Then take the centre curls at the front of the head, 
comb them all into one over the hand, and divide into 
two or three sections and back-comb, finish by 
appl}ung bnlliantme and smoothing the surface hair 
over the hand, which will give you a big upstanding 
wave The ends of the hair are turned back and form 
another wave with its tips just resting on the crest 
Now just lift out one thin strand of hair, roughly above 
the left eyebrow, and aflow this to form a curl immedi- 
ately to the side of this last dip 

Now on the right side you will have two clockwise 
curls set on a crest These are brushed and combed 


as a person whose taste in such things was a valuable 
guide and help, 

The Pit In this dressing there is no partmg at the 
crown of the head, but there is one which starts about 
three and a half inches up above the left ear and 
extends to three inches from the hair line over the 
nght eyebrow* Form a crest running from above the 
left ear round to over the nght eyebrow, and on it 
place four large clockwise curls, and then go to the 
Tight side of the head 

Strike out a downward-moving crest and divide 
this portion mto two, and form each into a large 
clockwise curl, which should give you a curved move- 
ment to curl around the front and sides of the head. 
Now comb the hair towards you and, standing behmd 
the right Moulder, from the partmg comb the hair 
towards you md form three large curls Form a 


through over the hand, and the ends of this piece are 
formed into a fan-hke shell which goes m anti-clock- 
wise direction You may back-comb this portion, as is 
necessary for the particular hair of your client, and 
pm the shell shape to cover the end of the roll which 
commences at this place 

The gold bar comb, of course, could be replaced by 
diamante or pearls, according to the shade and 
texture of hair on which you are working Such a 
back dressing gives great scope to the artistically 
inclined, m choosing and placing ornaments This 
would be an admirable opportunity for the use of 
feathers and flowers tmt^, perhaps, to match the 
colour of the dress bmg worn by the wearer, or it 
could be jewellery to match earrings This dressmg 
also offers an opportunity for the use of ornaments 
at the crown, but here more discretion must be 


cim which goes around tite back of the head to 
iimnediately iteliiad the ix)tmna3cement of the first 
forttog:. A1 tbw cmfe wiB go in ciodbifei molmnr 






exposed, m there are no broad expansi^, and it will 
be found mm^ m fc^png to ,im tiny flowers or 
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II. FANTASY AND COMPETITION HAIRDRESSING 


It IS m} belief that the subject of this sub-section 
IS one which is of interest to e\er\ practising hair- 
dresser For It has ah\a\s seemed to me that a hair- 
dresser who works at his Craft is alwa\s anxious to 
see perfection in hair w ork w hene\ er it is displat ed 

It IS the exception rather than the rule for an 
indmdual to achie\e that great height of perfection 
which IS necessary to be a successful competitor 
Nor IS it possible for all to put m that extra effort to 
attempt that much-sought skill, and these subjects, 
Fantasy and Competition, take many \ears of 
training — mostl} self-training — and self-denial , before 
even the first minor glimpse of success and perfection 
IS attained 

The usefulness of Competition and Fantasy to 
e\ery hairdresser is a topic of livelv debate, and to 
the cool admirers who sa} '*it looks ver\ nice but I 
can't do it in my salon," to the fanatic who tnes to 
interpret the most intricate and complicated styles 
on his customers, I say its usefulness is without 
companson The a\erage hairdresser will find e\en 
a little competition knowledge useful, it is not one 
of those subjects where a little knowledge is dangerous, 
for that little extra knowledge does help in the 
mastery of hair manipulation The greater one’s 
mastery over hair the greater becomes the mastery 
over one's every-day salon technique, giMng that 
certainty of results under all circumstances and 
conditions 

Quick, accurate and concise decisions are often 
necessary, especially so m salon work, giving the 
advantage of knowing w^hat to do at the right time 
and m the correct manner when every minute is 
valuable, helping one to ensure that any effort made 
in tiymg to attain competition status will prove 
invaluable at all times, and not only when steppmg 
on to the competition platform It is therefore of 
advantage to devote time to practise whenever the 


be learned is hair textures Here the knowledge 
gained in the salon is invaluable, but this must be 
sought after 

A general ruling, though not absolute final, can be 
laid down on this point, and it is “that the finer the 
hair the more troublesome it is for competition 
work" and the coarser, the more easily it can be 
handled The best texture for competition is medium 
coarse , this hair is eas} to work in preliminary stages 
and likewise dresses to the best advantage 
The w^hole subject, however, is a vast one, with so 
man\ leads and tentacles that to desenbe each part 
of it IS not possible in just this one section I there- 
fore, intend to treat the subject as one, Fantasy 
being part of Competition work, and vice versa 
The procedure to adopt, when contemplating 
entering a contest is the first subject for full discussion 
It commences when you haxe considered whether 
\ou are efficient enough to achieve the highest 
standards 

WTiat will be the first contest^ Here a complex 
problem can anse, for there are so many branches 
I advise that the first contest be m that subject which 
in everyday work is one’s forte Competitions can 
be for Marcel waving and that can be further divided 
into type of wave, whether practical, copy of plate 
or displayed head, or evening coiffure or Fantasy 
A Water Wavmg Contest can likewise be either 
practical, or copy from a plate or Fantasy, but added 
in this section, does the head have to be m mis-en-ph 
or IS the complete dressing done in the competition 
hall or under competition regulations^ If, however, 
it IS a water wave with dressing out, the comments 
should be noted under “dressing out " 

A Permanent Wavmg Contest invariably mcludes 
the test of setting as well as the test of perming But 
m most cases the set is of practical though smart 
nature, though, here again, there is no standard 


opportunity occurs 

You have to know hair that little bit more, to know 
which hair is likely to move and mould most easily, 
to know how to ensure that difficult hair becomes 
easily and surely workable To know which hair can 
help m obtaining certain effects and which hair has 
to be forced to give similar results Each lesson 
l^med about hair helps to select the nght head for a 
contest or for an ornate cmffure 

The lack of deep knowledge of higher artistry is 


rule 

The Postiche Contest is one where the ruling 
may allow one or two variations, for it may rest 
solely upon the dressing of the poshche or it may be 
m two distinct parts, first being set, then dressed 
out and placed upon the model 

The Historical Contest. The test invariably is the 
reproduction of a set head-dress, though here again 
tte test may be open and the competitor may be 
allowed to choose from one of the many masterpieces 


wid^pread, so also is the understanding of hair. I 
have m many occasions asked some members of my 
give me their views on certain tesetures 
oi 1mk fewdi i md I have hmm at the 
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of historical hairdr^su^. 
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hair IS to be shown and dressed, then the colour and 
t}pe must take hrst place, but should it be one of the 
contests where the model’s hair is covered, then the 
contestant need not consider the major hair qualities 
but only examine such parts of the head as low 
forehead, hairline, and low nape line If any of these 
points are noticeable it will mean an added handicap, 
for if a postiche is to be placed on the head and the 
low' nature of the forehead hair and that of the nape 
make it impossible for the hair to be covered, then 
any chance of success or perfection w'lll be lost 

As I am mentioning specific contests such as 
poshche and historical, I must say that good looks, 
and/or distinctive appearance, are essential To 
elaborate on this dressing of Fantasy poshche, such 
as high-built coiffure with a basket of flowers, or 
fruit, or a grotesque piece of work with heavy orna- 
ment, a good-looking model may not be sufficient 
It may be necessary to find a girl whose natural looks 
will harmonize with the hair creation, if not make-up 
for this purpose, and the make-up must blend to 
advantage 

Now models, I know, are difficult to obtain — really 
suitable models are perhaps a ranty, and one who has 
all the virtues, looks, appearance and hair, nev^er 
seems to materialize But despite their apparent 
scarcity, they are to be found in far greater numbers 
than one would surmize I will drop an immediate 
bombshell, don’t use a professional model, unless 
she IS a friend Professional models invariably prove 
unmanageable, for they cannot give the necessary 
time tor practice, and they insist on having their hau* 
to their own likmg, they don’t want it cut, and prove 
generally “difficult ” The amateur model is best for 
the competitor The professional will be suitable for 
a Fantasy dressmg, or for a single show where no 
pnor preparation is required To obtain the amateur 
model, an advertisement m the local paper will 
mvanably bring a host of suitable applicants, while 
the mentioning of one’s intentions to clients and 
askmg if they know a suitable young lady, will like- 
wise bring m a bevy of beauties Whichever means 
you choose, endeavour to obtain a selection from 
which to make a final choice, and always hold the 
most suitable of the remamder in reserve and use 
as additional practice models, dressmg a replica 
style. A girl who comes in as a model will mvanably 
have a pleasing appearance, and where natural 
good looks are somewhat lacking knowledge of 
make-up will help considerably. Avoid alti^ether 
models with bad noses, those which fall shghtly 
to one stde will mean hairdre^mg to counteiact 
this defect and put added difficulty into your work. 
If po»iae, avoid any to&ncy which tends 
to as a fciH and heavy iaw» ulto wA 

and im 



can minimize such defects it means added work and 
does increase the hazard of the ev ent ahead 

xAn attractive model with a good forehead headline 
will be able to wear any head-dress, and so allow full 
concentration upon the work See that she is tall, 
and has a good hgure, so that even before the work 
IS commenced you will have somebody who is reallv 
outstanding, as \ our final W'ork must be 

The Model’s Hair and hair line are important items 
upon which to make the final decision, the hair itself 
being the most important factor The best type of 
hair IS the medium texture with a tendencv to 
coarseness which has a slight natural movement 
The hair hne has to be good all round the head, not 
just upon the forehead, and the nape line needs to be 
regular Undercutting will make the model com- 
pletely useless If necessary, shape up the hair line 
with judicious cutting or shaving, this is to remove 
any unnecessar}' untidy ends or irregular line 

Providing you have sufficient time to put m plenty 
of practice, hair which is anywhere around a medium 
texture will react satisfactonly w^hen you are used 
to it Avoid altogether, how'ever, the extra fine or 
extra coarse types This does not mean that the 
extreme textures are useless for this subject, as I 
have used both types in winning contests, but they 
make preparatory work much more difficult and 
tedious Hair colour is immaterial in the selection, 
but plays a great part later Light coloured hair is 
imperative, always look for a blonde A brunette 
will not win a contest, so endeavour to make the hair 
colour a point of importance Remember, too, that 
bleaching will take much more out of black hair than 
It will out of a natural blonde, or other natural light 
shade So even though the darkest hair can be 
hghtened, select the lightest shades when choice is 
available 

The model now selected has the virtues already 
mentioned, but with hair of a medium, lightish, 
colour, so the next item is hair coloration 

Why do successful competitors always use extra 
hght, blonde or lightly coloured hair^ The answer is 
that blonde hair shows off the work , it allows the 
fullest possible expression of artistry, and gives a 
natural lightness, all of these being important items 
for success Dark hair tends to hide many salient 
features, it does not reflect the good points, it creates 
a tendency to heaviness, and beside all these points 
it does not possess the natural beauty of lightly 
coloured hair 

It IS now readily followed that the model must be 
blonde or %htly coloured, so the hair, even with a 
tendency to natural blondness, will have to be 
bkached and in mmt decomted. 

Demtotioii. Bfeaching th^efore becomes a part 
of the tadniBg routine. Here the obfective k to 
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bleach and lighten the hair without deterioration 
Ihe bleaching must be such that \\hate\er the light- 
ness of the hnal shade, from \\hate\er base colour, 
the hair has to be able to stand up to all sorts of 
treatment without the possibility of breakage, 
snarling or sponginess I can assure the sceptical 
that bleaching right down to white blondes is possible, 
and yet the hair can be left in a condition which 
would allow perfect permanent waving or any 
dressing treatment 

The base of all decoloration is the action of hy drogen 
peroxide and ammonia, and though many proprietary 
materials are offered for this purpose all are based 
upon these fundamental materials But the use of 
peroxide and ammonia alone will undoubtedly lead 
to hair deterioration, so counteractives must be 
employed These can be in the form of oils or other 
materials which assist in protecting the hair structure 
I alw^ay^s use my bleach in paste form and for this I 
mix it with a suitable earner in the form of a '"white 
henna The bleaching matenal is to create the 
lightening without affecting the hair, and to obviate 
any tendency to brassy or hard hair shades, or any 
tone not required The "white henna” powder can 
ensure this certainty of colour So if both oils, 
protectors and "white henna” are mixed together 
with peroxide and ammonia, using normal peroxide 
at 20 vol the finished mixture will be m the region of 
lovol strength, which is insufficient to decolorize 
sufficiently in a single application Therefore all 
materials used will have to be handled either by 
weight or liquid measure to ensure accurate propor- 
tions The best bleaching strength to work at is 
between 25 and 30 -volumes This will give rapid 
decoloration, with contact penods reduced to no 


ImmediateK all the hair is covered, place beneath 
a net and put on a warm hood drier The warm air 
assists m obtaining even decoloration and speeds up 
the action Examine the hair after ten minutes and 
wash as soon as possible 

In modern hairdressing the bleached head becomes 
only the basis for other colorations, and the full 
powers of the artistic temperament of the individual 
can be displayed Temporary hair colour nnses are 
applied, which take on the bleached hair and show^ 
off the most delicate variety of shades, from mauves 
to pinks and from blues to steely platinums 

Personally, I prefer to work on hair which is 
coloured by spraying at the final stage, if the rules of 
the contest permit At other times, I colour with 
diluted liquid hennas or with very dilute stain 
nnses, to give such glamorous colours as Strawberry 
Blondes, and Albino Whites (The latter being a 
very delicate shade of pink blonde ) The coloration 
IS now concluded and the model is ready for the next 
stage of her glamorization 

Cutting To most models and prospective models 
the mention of cutting gives them more than a mere 
shudder, but whatever the objections the hair must 
be correctly and carefully cut and shaped Some 
operators rush at this cutting like a bull in a china 
shop They take of! as much as possible as quickly 
as possible, and though they achieve their objective 
they leave the model distraught at her sudden loss 
of hair, and an unhappy model can certainly make 
the planning of the competition campaign very 
difficult Besides which, the best results are certainly 
not obtained by one severe tapenng Proceed with 
great care and definition, taper out the whole head 
m an even manner, and don't reduce below an overall 


more than 10 to 20 minutes. 

Another enemy here pops up his head this is 
scalp damage, and a method of protecting the scalp 
must be evolved, otherwise the skm may be blistered 
and the head made so tender that work upon it will 
be impossible. (A bad or damaged scalp will lose votes 
if observed by a juror.) The scalp can be protected by 
means of a fine layer of prepared soft wax, which is 


length of SIX inches See that this tapenng is evenly 
performed over the entire head This will ensure 
that the hair distribution is ideal for the planning of 
the subsequent style 

Tapenng can be performed with either normal 
scissors, aesculap scissors or with the open razor. 
The latter tool does mvanably allow for the most 
delicate finish, but should only be used by an expert 


melted and applied warm and worked m with the tips 
of the fingers. 

Tht protecting oil decided upon should next be 
brushed upon the hair with a fine toothbrush, taking 
thin layers. Strii^ of cotton wool should be placed 
betimn each oiled section, so that they are kept 
divided and thus speed up the aetioii of tfe® bleach. 
The l^ch m up femn peroxide, 

with say 4 m^ of peroxide to 4 ox. d oiler 
of wbhii at rm ii iie Hie 

h ladM lasl^ The tU# k 
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or else it becomes a dangerous weapon 
The tapenng should be continued at practices, 
when the hair is set into the contest style Thickness 
IS removed from the portions which build up m 
heaviness, and length is likewise removed from those 
portions where it is a handicap This gradual hair 
reductxm, taking only the minimum, yet with effect, 
reacts to the fell approval of both the model and 
competitor. 

m the style may cause certain portions 
Itisabadpohcy, 

^ ffmA diffemices pf length between 

' i^i|^ point, too* mmt be conrfdered 
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in a contest where the haii is combed through by a 
juror For m such cases a juior could easily downpoint 
a contestant because he considered the hair was badly 
cut, with long strands next to short pieces Var^ung 
lengths are permissible and sometimes extremely 
useful to obtain a specific effect, but should only be 
used in competition when the jury do not comb the 
hair All cutting will depend upon the requirements 
of the style, the type of hair, the natural thickness 
Coarse hair will require more thinning than fine hair, 
and as you are most likely to select a model whose 
hair has some vestige of thickness, then tapering 
must be finally on the heavy side 

Length cutting and the degree of thinning depend 
too upon the final lay of the hair For example, if 
the style is to demand a swathed back with the hair 
movmg from right to left, then a bulk of hair would 
be found upon the left and more tapenng and cutting 
would be necessary at this place To do this, the hair 
would be divided into sections and thinned, so that 
the underneath hair sections of the left would be 
shorter and thinner than the hair which moves across 
from the right The same procedure is operative at 
any part of the head 

In closing this portion of my subject, let me stress 
the paramount importance of perfect hair cuttmg in 
relationship to competition hairdressing I always 
have used aesculap scissors, ordinary scissors, and 
open razor, and my cutting has always helped to 
assist in the natural head movement and to create 
hair movement when the hair is poker straight 

Formation of the Foundation Every water wave 
has its foundation, known as the first ph, the mts-en- 
pli, or the set But so also do other subjects There 
IS a foundation to the Marcel wave, the posttche and 
the historical dressmg, and the techniques vary 
accordmg to the subject With the water wave, the 
foundation is made m the wet state of the hair and 
the waves, curls, movements, swathes, etc , are 
moulded into the wet hair and pinned m position for 
this purpose With the Marcel, the warm irons 
achieve the same effect by moulding the hair mto 
position, where the competition craftsman holds it 
firmly with pms, until ready for dressmg With 
poshche the hair is wet and set and the foundation is 
moulded mto waves, curls, etc (as in water waving), 
these movements are held with ordinary steel pins 
placed into the malleable block. Most expert 
posUcheurs work on hghtly damped hair, unless 
circumstances decree otherwise 

The historical dressing has its foundation built up 
with both poskche and postiche-yie^es , these are set 
wet and the style is produced from this when broi^ht 
together with the dressmg out. 

TO"day, however, the water wave is suprenae in aE 
sphere, and especially m fhose of Fantasy and 


Competition hairdressing, and so commands my 
detailed attention on this one point of the whole 
subject There is one fundamental fact which must 
be observed “what is put into the foundation will 
be brought out m the final dressing “ Therefore, the 
knowledgeable operator will put mto the mis-tn^ph 
his very best, and he wall lea\e no effort undone to 
ensure that every hair mo\ement has a bearing upon 
the final coiffurcy and that the lay of evert single 
hair has his attention I have seen good foundations 
ruined hy poor dressmg out, and likewise hate seen 
poor foundations dressed out successfullt But with 
perfection in the jms-en-ph half the battle is over* 
Therefore, make certain that you simplify the final 
part of the contest work by doing this prelimmaiy^ 
groundwork accuratel} and to perfection 

One of the first considerations is the suitability of 
the style to the model, and here, whate\er new 
creation you may have m mmd (and a new* creation 
will always gain an extra point), take great care that 
the coiffure is built m its new hne to suit the model, 
to hide any defect, and to impro\e the glamour and 
appearance of the lady xAvoid the bizarre, for jurors 
do not always appreciate such styles , bizarre coiffures 
are more suitable at a demonstration or at a Fantasy 
show, or for a special occasion for the client 
I am a great believer in practising what I preach, 
and I put into the foundation what I expect to get 
out of it If I wish to have a waved movement I 
place a waved movement mto the foundation Should 
I require a palm curl or a swathe or a senes of mter- 
laced curls, each and every movement is placed into 
the coiffure nght from the start I do not advise 
settmg the hair mto one effect and then dressmg it 
into another. For it will often be found that for some 
mexplicable reason the movement required in a 
certam direction takes itself mto another, causing a 
subsequent reshapmg of style, though it may have 
been practised accurately for months Such a hazard 
occumng can unbalance a contestant. If a curl is 
required, set a curl, when a wave is necessary, set a 
wave , if the wave is to turn over this must be formed 
m the pli , if the curls are to be upstanding fans, or 
turned under hoops, or swathed, or interlaced, set 
them that way m the first instance 
Each and every movement has its mdmduaJity 
m the foundation The Palm curl is a fiat, smooth, 
thm layer, fan-hke efiect which can be dressed upon 
any part of the head. A scroll curl is a curved move- 
ment which moves round m flat ondulation mode and 
then turns over, or under, into a light curl. An 
mtorlaced movement is one where sections move 
across each other Th^ usually have a si^ht dura- 
tional waved hne and finish with a flat curb A swathe 
IS wh^e a seeton is drawn to one side. An asym- 
metne eSect is where the entire bead-dbre^ is hrooght 
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over to one side Please do not think at this stage I and line desired Marshall every effect and portion of 
am gi\ing a glossary of terms, but these descriptions hair, each with its specific job and story to tell, and 
are to differentiate between some of the beautiful each with its perfect usefulness and harmony in the 
and intricate movements which go into a fantasy final creation 

and competition coiffure Dressing Out The finishing stage of the coiffure is 

Recently I introduced a new effect which I des- perhaps the most interesting to the operator, the 

cnbed as an overlift wave This requires one portion spectator, and also the model It is also the part of 

of the hair to be set as the padding and support of the dressing which requires perfect knowledge and 
the shown movement, this second portion is hfted experienced craftsmanship to perform, and is that 
over it In such cases the underneath position is which bnngs a coiffure to a successful conclusion 
usually set into curls and dressed into a puffed roU How great is the skill that goes into the final dressing 
The upper portion is either weaved or with direc- of the hair? Those who have striven for perfection 
tional waved mo\ements which are set mto the and have found it as elusive as a Pimpernel will 
portion They are dressed so that they appear as appreciate the skill which is acquired only dunng 
one with the low^er portion, giving extra support, years of hard practice The power to make each and 
height, fullness, and shapeliness which would only every hair do the bidding of the hairdresser, to 
otherwise be obtainable with a false padding create movements m which each and every hair plays 

Commencing upon your “ Coiffure ’’ A master plan its part, where movement may be of single hair 

of the head is necessary, and in this you visualize all thickness or as heavy as desired , where lightness of 

of the final pictures of the head-dress, and, from movement is portrayed when there may even be a 


this you conceive how the dressing is built up Only bulk of hair these are but a few of the points that 
in such a manner can you plan the proper lay-out of go into dressmg-out The final glow of the hair, to 
the foundation make it shine like silk and reflect every highlight, 

Wliat working partings are required^ yet not to be greasy, appear stiff, or be dull and 

How wiU the head be proceeded with^ without lustre All of these virtues must be part of 

How will the whole coiffure be merged and built up? ones’ traming m the dressing, combmg, the brushmg, 

Your mental, or drawn, plan will answer these and the briUiantinmg of the hair 
questions which then become the basis of the setting The first lesson to be learned is, not to be frightened 
It IS not policy always to start at the front of the of combing the hair For, the more the hair is combed 
head and work backwards Nor is it pohcy to com- the more supple and attractive it becomes for its 
mence at the back and work to the front , every final replacing, and this rule is put mto operation by 
coiffure requires its own starting point A swathed the correct use of the combs, the postiche-hm^ and 
portion at the crown may need to be set pnor to the the hairbrush An operator must also be at concert 
front, A forward section from the crown may, like- pitch to ensure that he, or she, can turn a section 
wise, have to be set first and the front later, it all which becomes difficult and does not easily lay 
depends on the line and movement of the design correctly, into the movement desired Theoretically 

No concrete policy can be laid down on the procedure such should not be possible , it does, however, happen. 


and each plan should carry the individuahty of the 
artist Suffice to say that the planning of the founda- 
tion should be to simplify the work When actually 
setting the cmffure set first those sections which will 
either be impossible to set accurately at a later stage 
or which are the underlying positions 

This sectiomzmg of the head needs accurate 
execution For where a S3mametncal design is 
portrayed then sections have to be, similarly, of a 
balanced nature 

There is one grave risk of forming definite hair 
sections for the foundation, and that is, that th^ 
foundation partmgs may show in the finished mffure 
This IS one of the faults common to many operators, 
and IS one which shows crudmess of orsitsmandnp 
Tharefore, when working partings are made, see to it 
ttet ttef are mi only in the final 
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and IS caused through a strange occurrence whereby 
certain portions of the hair take up the settmg more 
firmly and tightly than others and holds that tight- 
ness This IS worked out by brushing, combmg, back- 
combing, and rebrushing It is a good procedure to 
take up those sections which move mto one piece and 
comb and then brush them together, to ease out any 
unwanted tightness and to ensure that they do- 
one’s bidding 

To lay down a complete set of rules for dressing* 
out IS not possible* For every hairdresser develops 
his own technique, which comes through finding the 
easiest method to manipulate hair. This does not 
mean that there is no definite j^ocedure. For the 
dressing^out m to oMte the additim|al b^uty in hmr 
fo hw feee breaks, 

omnb this, 
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developed to success) give that additional softness 
to the finished head It brings out the shapeliness and 
line of the coiffure and ensures that smoothness and 
cleanness prevail over the entire head As with the 
ph you always take the hair in a certain order, 
following the demands of the coiffure created, and 
comb it in the manner which allows the greatest 
freedom of action For example, with a coiffure set 
upwards from the nape it may be advisable to dress 
out this portion first, and then the front and the sides 
last With a coiffure with a swirl it may be, perhaps, 
most advisable to dress the swirl out first and then 
the hair around it With a high waved front, it may 
be deemed necessary for this part to be combed first 
With a billowed waved fnnge front, intncacies of 
the surrounding portions may demand that the 
fnnge be the last to be completed Again, certain 
portions need double treatment A rough dressing 
at first to prepare the lay of the hair, then all of the 
surrounding movements are completed and the final 
actions are to re-dress this section 

Double dressing is necessary when a movement is 
obtained which leads up to a climax in the line of the 
coiffure A typical example is a complete circular 
pufied roll The first rough combing allows the 
mdmdual mis-en-ph curls to be jomed together, the 
second combing with back-combing applies the 
finish and smoothness, joins each section without 
breaks, and ensures attaining the complete desired 
effect* 

Back-combing of the hair is one of the most 
interestmg and useful methods of hair control 
Bnefly the technique is to take up the section of hair 
upon which one is working, to comb it through, 
coax it, and install the approximate movement while 
the hair is in the hand and then back-comb this haar 
underneath the section The higher and finer the 
section, the greater the back-combing, the fuller and 
rounder the section, the greater the back-brushing 
Back-brushing is similar to back-combing, but the 
tapered hair is brushed back and so has a fuller shape 
than when back-combed. What actually happens 
during back-combing is that the tapered hair is 
forced down in between the longer adjoining hair 
and it thereby causes a wedge, and this has the 
effect of holding the hair m certam direct positions 
wherever desired If the effect of brmgmg height 
IS required, see that the hair section is held up high 
while the back-combing is performed Should the 
desire be to create a medium height with a laying 
direction, see that the hair section is held at the 
desired angle dutmg the dresmng-out If a certain 
portico of the section be de^ed sladdy to the head 
and the adjohui^ portion to move upwards, ^ timt 
the m combed wd flia 

at fpofeit 


tendency is required Alwa> s place the back-combing 
on the underneath side of the hair section, to ensure 
that no looseness of hair be visible 

These few tips can be put into operation and 
enlarged upon on practicalK every head I ha\e 
found that by using the posticke brush in the same 
manner as a comb one does help to induce a roundness 
mto the hair section, w^hich gnes those puffed effects 
so often desired but seldom obtamed It is assumed 
that all readers are partially acquainted wuth the 
technique and execution of back-combing, for I 
believe an outline of the actual movements should 
come into general Craft training It is a great tech- 
nique to master and is always useful m the salon 
Unfortunately, it is a subject which is m the hand of 
the few master-craftsmen and is not generall} prac- 
tised amongst the rankers 

Back-combing, however, can do one thing, 
especially if done carelessl}, and this is to induce a 
certain amount of untidiness of hair To remove this, 
delicate hair smoothing, both with the j5^osffc^^-brush 
and with the comb and fingers, is essential Combined 
with this, correct finger reshaping and recoaxing are 
necessary This final shaping is usually performed on 
the visible side of the hair section and the object is to 
produce smoothness and cleanness Comb, brush, and 
finger slide along the hair direction \Vhen care has 
been exercised in the actual back-combing, little 
untidiness has to be corrected When the dressing 
has been heavy and untidy, a similar extra amount 
of work is required m the final smoothness to ok tain 
the desired finish Sometimes the hair section has 
to be clean on both sides In such cases care must be 
taken to ensure that the re-combing and re-brushmg 
do not remove all of the support created by the back- 
combing When giving the final light combing over 
such sections, even if they be taken straight upwards, 
it is always necessary to follow the hair ondulation 
directions, and if necessary, to emphasize a particular 
point, by increasing the ondulation movement, or 
by assisting a crest by light finger pinching On all 
this type of work a very light, accurate touch has to 
be developed 

The use of hairpins durmg dressing is worthy of 
note, for their assistance helps the building up of the 
dressing The hairpins are used only for tacking 
purposes, in the same manner as a dressmaker uses 
pins to tack the garment m fitting These pms are 
placed hghtly at strat^cal points, and wherever 
possible only the pomts are placed mto the hair 
They must be removed when the coiffure is completed. 
It fe a mdom faidl to have pins showing, and many a 
contest has h&m from this faiiure alone. I advise 
the use of a aunB magnet to remove taddng pins, 
pto the pcrateof ah^rpin over and m to the hair, 
by the taeteg pm, so that durmg its 
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removal not even a single hair can become dislodged 
WTien the dressmg is complete do not consider that 
your work is done, and m a contest where the rules 
permit, commence to decorate the coiffitre However, 
before >ou leave 3^ our coiffure ensure that the entire 
headdress is perfectly finished, that it has no simple 
errors, since they will be immediately observed by a 
juror, and that every minute spent has been to 
advantage Remember, too, that a winning competitor 
never leaves his w^ork until the last moment 

Decor We are in an era of colours and hair decora- 
tion and most fantasy coiffures require colour If a 
contest allows one to make use of this outlet to the 
artistic skill of the operator, and to the added beauty 
of the coiffure, do so But before colour comes the 
usefulness and necessity of simple fixatives or 
lacquers Here much additional beauty and per- 
manence can be added to a coiffure For example, a 
suitable fixative can be sprayed on the hair after the 
coiffure IS complete and this will hold the hair m 
position for a long period, so that during judging 
and the displaying of the hair not a hair will become 
displaced or be accidentally disarranged It will also 
allow a greater degree of finish to be dressed into the 
hair style More important, however, is the method 
of using a fixative as one proceeds with the dressmg 
out As each portion is combed it may be lightly 
sprayed and thereby held so that it cannot be 
accidentally disturbed As a good fixative dnes 
practically instantaneously it can be immediately 
re-combed if this is deemed necessary, it will not 
cause worry if one movement then requires re-combing 
and further adjustment 

Select with care the matenal you use, for I have 


remember one International Contest m France 
where a well-known artist '‘killed'^ his coiffure solely 
by additional colour, which made his dressing so 
heavy and ugly that the jury just walked by it Be 
guided by such an error Also, for true beauty, do 
not use too many colours on one at 'the 

most use two or three 

Application by the spray is not as simple as it 
sounds If it is the intention to edge a fan with red 
how will the colour be prevented from straying on to 
the adjoining hair^ Careful masking by means of 
thm pieces of cardboard will be necessary, each 
piece to be coloured must have the protecting mask 
placed beneath it and then the spraying will not 
contact any other portion of hair Similarly, if one 
portion of a movement is required, say, in a henna 
colour, then this will need an additional mask in the 
front to shade out the place where the colours join 
Colours applied by spray dampen the hair, but as the 
fixative has prevented this from penetrating deeply 
they will not cause the coiffure to fall down It is 
necessary that the colour dries quickly and does not 
stay damply upon the hair , therefore, when mixing 
your colour, dilute with spirit to the desired shade 
Some hairdressers also add a few drops of lacquer to 
the colour mixture 

The removal of sprayed colours is mvanably very 
simple, and a good shampoo v^nll take them out with 
a single application 

Ornaments If you intend using an ornament, and 
the rules permit, plan the coiffure to take the orna- 
ment In a contest do not allow the ornament to 
dominate the coiffure, but see that it becomes part of 
the dressmg Do not allow it to cover large sections 


known of competitors being down-pointed solely of the hair, nor permit it to be on the head solely 
because their coiffure has smelt unpleasant and has because ornaments are allowed Feathers, smaD art 
offended the artistic temperament of the juror* postiche work, light fancy combs, flowers of a light 
There 1$ nothing more unpleasant than hair smelling character, are all useful 

of a bad fixative Once the coiffure is fixed it will be Emphasize on feathers, for they are so light, they 
ready for final colounng The lacquer acts as a do not hide a dressmg, and they are suitable to the 
earner for further coloration, and prevents the colour hair at any time They can be interwoven into the 
from staming the hair movements and are mvanably fashionable However, 

Coloration was mentioned m the early part if this rely rather on ornamentation by decor than on 
article, though not in detail However, for decor I ornament which does not fit into the coiffure 
prefer final spraying, and it is the technique I have AE that I have written so far is useful both in the 



done much to foster to its present populanty By 
spraying deEcate shades on to the hair, effects can 
be enlmced and improved Movements and shapes 
can be made to stand out Fans can be made to look 
lighter and yet more definite, waves by a deeper 
(^ptir in the trough can be made to look deeper, and 
can be matched, which always helps 
Ifet qoiouts to make added beauty and not to 
Glitter^ gdd, and sflver powders are 
Take great care to ensure 
.over-a|>itotiom I can 
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salon and on the competition floor, and is helpful for 
Fantasy and Competition Hairdressmg A few words 
on ihe actual contest are necessary 

The Contest Put as much practice into competi- 
tion work as possible, and for as long as is possible 
before the actual contest Work according to the rules 
Read these carefuUy and see if they teU you of the 
type of coiffure desired, and from this give your 
interpretation of the rule. 

Practise against the clock, so that every part of the 
plan of action is timed and see that on each part you 
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ha\e time to spaxe Use all the minutes gained by 
correct timing to ensure perfection, and do not allow 
any silly little mistake to occur Never stop work 
before the last moment of the competition, there is 
alwa\5 that little extra touch which can help 
When a contest is in two parts ensure that the 
coiffure IS planned for maximum points in both 
sec^tions , do not rely on one part lifting you upon the 
other Abide by the rules to the last letter, and also 
m the spirit m which they are planned Do not use a 
second ph when first pU is stipulated Do not dress 


coiffures with large portions of straight hair, for 
though a straight clean eftect may be attractn e, juiors 
always down-pomt excessive displa\ of straight hair 
If sleek effects help the coiffure ha\e, at least, direc- 
tional movement Everv contest \ou enter and 
practise for, helps }ou m your e\er3.-da\ salon work 
See yon hai e every possible tool and item \ ou require 
in your equipment, do not run around borrowing 
articles to use at the last moment 
If you enter a competition do so as a sporting 
event and work in it like a sportsman 
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This superb coiffure, which won the Gold Star of the 
Fellowship of Hairdressers m London, represents 
competition work in its highest form It is beautifully 
executed and it has the rare virtue of bemg practical 
It can be done in the salon The basis of the style is, 
of course, magnificent cutting, and the care that has 
been taken in this fundamental task has been well 
rewarded 

The coiffure is the finest example ever shown in its 
class and captures that will-o'-the-wisp of hair work 
perfection The student should notice particularly, 
besides the cutting, the setting and the general 
working of the hair The artist has adopted the design 
of the ancient ''Aureole,’' one of the loveliest of 
classic designs 

It will be seen that no curls are evident in the 
dressmg because these have been merged into per- 
fectly produced waves The front has been built 
out from the head There is an abundance, a great 
and subtle nchness of movement which gives the 
coiffure depth and quality 

The “swathed” movement at the neck which takes 
the shape of the wave suggests a chignon, and this 
effect IS rendered with complete success The hair 
has been cut across the head towards the parting, 
which, though unconventional, is highly effective 
Each hair, so it seems, is performing a part in the 
general movement and yet sustains it fully in the 
finished design Seen from any angle this coiffure will 
lose none of its values It is a planned style and 
contains all that can be learned m this class of hair- 
dressmg — ^beauty, line, fitness, and dazzling finish 

Fig 400 

This coiffure is an example, quite successful, of the 
elusive “crescent” movement It has been expertly 
cut to medium length and set in large curls taking a 
spiral direction from the top of the head, clockwise, 
with the front hair Ime turned into a reverse direction 
It IS severely brushed across the top down to the side. 
The cheek wave movement lies flush on the cheekbone 


and ends at the crest, well back-combed here as m 
the front 

Note tlie contrast provided by the fiat doumuard 
movement with the elaborate lightness of the pointed 
“crescent” at the back and the raised “crescent” m 
the front 

The dressmg has an impression of studied casual- 
ness, but m fact it has been conceived and executed 
with great care and exquisite finish DifScult move 
ments have been carried out with sureness of touch 
and none of the problems of this class of design has 
been avoided Instead they have been met and 
fully solved Here again all the hair has been worked 
and the cutting done to the mtended design with 
finished skill 

Fig 401 

This coiffure is a fine competition rendering of the 
claw fnnge which became popular as a development 
of the Itahan Boy style The claw effect is set off 
with an asymetncal front This light-coloured hair 
has been set in large curls on short hair, with probably 
just enough hair to complete the circle of the curl 

The whole effect has been brushed backwards from 
the forehead and then lightly brought forward over 
the front to provide the clawed fnnge It will be 
noticed— although it is not stnctly a part of the 
that the jewellery has been chosen to 
emphasize the hghtness of the front claw effect 

It will be at once obvious what an important part 
cutting has played in this design, which is fresh, even 
bo3nsh, simple yet sophisticated, as the hair movement 
IS studied It IS more than likely that short hair is 
here to stay for many years and coiffures of this type 
will always be popular wnth juries who, to-day, 
require competition styles to have a practical 
application 

Fig 402 

In this emffme we perceive the cofitiimoos exploita- 
tion of modOTi ideas— tte "'talon” fringe is exchanged 
for the “daw/’ TI^ efifect k deHghlM— one of 
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Fig 599 Winning Golb Star Coiffure, London, by J Vermote 
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lightness— the hair coming well over the front hair 
line, but executed in such a way as to avoid any 
suggestion of bulk or heaviness 
But this kind of dressing can easily go wrong The 
hair movements must be boldly formed and yet 
keep that pretty lightness The hair here has been 
brushed well back and then taken over Note the 
skilful introduction of the “talon’’ over the right ear 
ot the model and its careful placing from the hair 
hne to the bottom of the ear 
This style again is in the Italian Boy tradition and 
IS more for the young lady with boyish features, 
although it IS essentially feminine in its lightness and 
subtle quality The treatment at the right side of 
the head is particularly interesting and suggests a 
spread wing 

There is much originality of detail in this coiffure 
which, as ever, illustrates the importance of good 
basic cutting 

Fig 403 

This coiffure shows postiche work at its best — ^an 
extremely clever and adept rendenng by a well-known 
master of the craft of hairdressing The execution of 
the hairwork is superb m its finesse Of particular 
interest is the complete crest over the profile This 
may very well be a pointer to the next treatment in 
hair styling generally 


hair IS worked neatly into the coiffure The fringe 
succeeds where it might easily have failed on such an 
intricate coiffure, which, incidentally, is another 
example of a practical dressing 

Fig 405 

The style here has drawn inspiration from one of 
the loveliest of shapes m the art of hairdressing^he 
heart But the style itself has cleverly avoided a 
symmetrical shape The movement at the front goes 
up at an angle from the hair line over the right eye 
and is built up gradually to a line above the end of the 
left eyebrow, level with the top of the left ear And 
from the right side, the top starts ]ust off centre to 
the left of the nose and is then shaped down to balance 
the other side 

Very skilful cutting was necessary in this design 
to achieve lightness and delineation, particularly m 
the supporting hair movements 

Points to note are the clever handling of downward 
moving hair and the various directions it is made to 
take to mask slightly a broad and comparatively high 
forehead The hair comes down in a tendency to 
make the forehead appear both lower and narrower* 
The cleverness lies m the hint of the artist’s intention 
— a suggestion rather than a definite movement This 
is an extremely clever coiffure and well worth close 
study 


Pomts to note in this coiffure are the movement of 
the hair on and just above the ear and the impression 
of a full circle which completes the upper movement 
The adroit taking of the hair at the bottom of the 
crest at the back down to the nape has been effected 
without any break, and the necessary fullness of the 
nape hair is offset by the hght movement towards the 
cheekbone 

The tossmg curl effect has been very carefully 
executed and an awkward problem on the hair line 
above the eye has been successfully solved The 
general effect is one of expertly controlled movement 
alhed to smoothness in arrangement The coiffure 
itself is full of ideas and onginahty. 

Fig 404 

This dressing is a softer and more subdued version 


Figs 406 and 407 

This IS a fantasy dressing, the most difficult of all 
hair styles to descnbe because, apart from their 
obvious beauty and artistry, there is always a message 
contained in such coiffures which is hidden in the 
expression 

The front showing the shell and snail inspiration can 
be described as the exploitation of simplicity en- 
hancing the lovely face of the model The artist may 
have intended to convey the fact that the snail has 
left its shell, being drawn therefrom by the beauty 
of the face beneath “Beauty and the Snad'' might 
be a suitable title for this aspect of the coiffure On 
the other hand, the snail might be leaving its shell 
to dwell in the shell effect created in front of the left 
ear 


of a clawed fringe, suitable for the shape of the face 
and features, backed up by the more solidly shaped 
side pi^e. 

emphasis on the claw fnnge is manifest in the 
d^gn* Note the feature of the hair ornament, rather 
tfeverly placed to differentiate the side piece from the 
Another interesting point is the raised effect 


The manifold movements of the back view of this 
coiffure are bewildering in their complexity and 
appear to state an entirely new theme altogether^ | , 

appears to suggest a space world The net lacm.i 
at the top gives the impression that the whole ^ 

IS flying through space 

Note the cunmhg use of unconventional, Sf 


from tlte far side, givmg a finahty to the shaped undulations achieved through wispy oil# 
h’ , I claws Myriads of stars and other hoaveniy 

" f^ntmEed sweep of hair coming suggest that the supenmposed rocket at 

' and ^Dte,|i)w,^again, every top is about to leave the" head-**^d 
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Fks 405 CoWKexinoH {G01.& Sir**) Coisros* by Psias Coujmob 
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Fjg 407 Back View of Coifjorb shown in Fig 406 
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l-)rought down to earth b\ the \er\ feminine ear-rings 

There is a jo\oiis fun about the whole fantas} and 
it may repeal a stor\ in two instalments — at the 
front a snail reluctant to iea\e the earth, detained 
bv beautv, and at the back an invitation to leave 
the eaith altogether for the adtenturous search for 
beaut} m other spheres ’ 

This is how fantasy hair st^^les should be interpreted 
if the\ are to be understood The artist endeavours 
to e\press ideas in hair, and in this case he has 
succeeded and, at the same time, executed some 
exquisite and fascinating hair mo\ements 

Ftg 408 

This striking coiffure shows how^ hair can be 
moulded mto sculptural form yet retain its plastic 
resilienc} and flowing, luxunant life It is a bnlhant 
example of controlled shaping and st\ling with its 
mam features built both in the dressing and out of it 
The front movement, perfectly executed, is balanced 
by a secondary reverse movement between the left 
e}e and ear, the latter moving flimdiy into the deep 
sculpted, wave which begins at the left ear and rises 
gracefully round the back of the head 

The outstanding impression is the extremely expert 
cutting and general handling of hair of medium 
length The smooth shell inspiration is easy to 
conceive, but difiicnlt to execute unless every detad 
has been taken care of, as here It is a fliowmg shape 
and the suggestion is that of a wave breakmg over a 
shell and running awa} between the front and side 
hair movements 

The base of the shell is exqmsitively formed, and 
note the cunning working of the ends mto the hp 
and the equally cunnmg lift given to the movement 
The pomt to study is the method the artist has used 
to give life to a design that could have been cold and 
static Coloured in shell-pink it acquires lightness, 
warmth, and great delicacy in appearance in spite 
of the boldness which has been used to effect the 
complete design Simplicity, so hard to achieve m 
a cmffure of this kind, has been rendered here with a 


faithfulness that is quite outstanding and the linal 
result IS one of fredine*-^ and clean detail 

Practical Application 

Ihe demands made on ctjin petition workers to da\ 
require their stales to bt prai tical ratlier tfian mereh 
technical exercises in hair movements, howe\er 
beautiful the^re ma\ be This nt>t to belittle 
creatne masterpieces, which teach so much to tho>e 
who ha\e e\es to see and minds tr> appreciate But 
we h\e m an industrial or utihtarun age where 
beaut} hes in function rather than m art for ait’s sake 

The great merit uf competition work, how^e\er, will 
always be that it demands of the hairdresser practice, 
practice and again praftice— a close application to 
the finer points which carrv hairdressing on from the 
craft stage to the realm of art Craft is the basis of 
art Although the dav s w^ork in the salon mav be 
heaiy, the practice of hairdressing prevents the hair- 
dresser, busy and prosperous though he ma} be, from 
stagnating 

Just as the finest musicians constant Iv practice 
their art, day by day, whether they are tired or not, 
so does the hairdresser artist For hairdressing, like 
all arts, is progressive — ^it is creative, therefore, 
d}namic, e\er changing 

Nowhere else but in competition work can the 
hairdresser learn, for instance, the importance of 
good cuttmg A well cut head allows mistakes to be 
corrected The hairdresser can always go back to a 
well cut head and it} a new^ design, because the basis 
of many styles are inherent m a head that is well and 
carefully cut A one-style cutting means bad cuttmg 
The style covers the bad workmanship 

No work done on the competition platform is ever 
wasted It is constantly helpful m the practical work 
m the salon because it gives the hairdresser the 
knowledge of handling hair, the skill, the expertness 
and the desire to achieve a beautiful style If some 
master hairdressers to-day frown on competitions, 
it is because they have become commercially minded, 
although they must be aware that the true basis for 
their craft is not found m the cash register alone. 
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SECTION VII 

ART AS APPLIED TO HAIRDRESSING 


Since hairdressing IS art in a form rather akin to 
sculpture it is obvious that a knowledge of drawing 
can be of invaluable assistance to the hairdresser 
My interest in drawing has probably always existed , I 
do not profess to be good at it, but I have always 
managed to give myself a certain amount of amuse- 
ment, and apart from anything else it has proved a 
delightful hobby Many friends have chided me for 
wasting time” on such a non-lucrative occupation— 
a criticism which I think is a mistaken one 

Value in Styling 

In experimental hair-styling the value of drawing 
and an ability to design an idea before trying it out 
on a head is, in itself, useful A drawing can be 
produced in a matter of minutes and, if of no use, be 
discarded Expenments on the human head, on the 
other hand, may take hours and stiU be unsuccessful 
The hairdresser who draws a little has a distinct 
advantage over the artist (where hairdressing is 
concerned) His technical knowledge enables him to 
avoid styles which he knows to be impossible Many 
quite excellent works of art have been ruined m the 
hairdresser’s eyes because the hairdressing was 
hopelessly incorrect— a fact particularly true in the 
case of historical dressings 
The idea of coupling art with hairdressing is not 
new It was introduced by Croisat m a book which 
was published in 1832, in which he gave various 
versions of his celebrated 1830 dressing and a system 
of styhng by charts His methods were brilliant and 
could be applied easily to-day 
Part of the satisfaction in being a hairdresser is the 
abihty to pass that knowledge on to others In 
teaching apprentices practically every branch of the 
Craft can be simplified by the use of illustration, 
particularly m board-work and permanent wavmg. 
Another and very important factor is the client’s 
relationship to art By creating a style and giving the 
impn^sion that it is bemg designed for her and her 
alone — as indeed it is — ^a service is bom which is 
talked of wherever hair is discussed, and which can 
have only one ultimate result — ^increased busmess 
Enough has already been wntten, I suggest, to 
whet ttie student’s appetite and refute all ideas that 
dmwfe® n a waste of time. 


and an ordinary cartridge drawing book or block 
Charcoal, on slightly rougher paper, is a very effective 
combination, but, as this is easily smudged, unless 
‘'fixed” by lacquer, it is only of use on drawings 



Fig 409 This Illustration Shows "Working” 

AND Flourish 

With a little “tidying up” it will be seen how attractive this rough 
sketch could be made to look 

which are not intended for filing Another excellent 
combination is white pastel on grey or fawn drawing 
paper. The student would be well advised to experi- 
ment while learmng, for he may find one method 


' ^ ^ easier than another 

Eeqwed ^ to be a chapt^ m ^ 

. ^ tl^ new jleld require only beautiful draughtmanship or on art m a * j 

a fayly soft lead pencil (3 or 4B) form, but rather an exposition of a method of 
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rough sketches that can be readiiv understood If 
"vvaves and curls can be formed on hair \nth a comb, 
they can, ]ust as easily, be interpreted on paper \nth 
a pencil 



Fig 410 The B^ck View of Fig 409 
This view IS particularlj difficult to master Its extreme usefiilness is 
ob\ious and the student should practise this angle as much is possible 



Fig 41 1 Ak Example o? Balakce Achieved 
m CoHTiuEV Ovals 


To be successful, it is necessary to produce a con- 
fident pencil stroke \nth a certain amount of flounsh 
This IS \ery important, because bold curxes and 
really strong mo\ement& are much more conMnimg 
than halting, ner\ous effort^, no matter huw dear- 
cut, clean and pleading to the e\e the results ma} be 
A glance at the lilustratKm-^ will show what is meant 

Thumbnail Sketches 

To learn hairdressing it is nccessart for the «^tudert 
to practise assiduouslv, to acquire a ‘llair For 



Fig 412 An Angular Face Enhanced by a Style 
Making Use of the Features 

Although an unusual conception n will be noticed that the method 
shows postttibihties 

sketching, the same apphes, with the possible differ- 
ence that sketchmg can be attempted anywhere and 
at any time, providing there is enough light to see 
My advice is--draw everythmg, on anything, every- 
where and anywhere. Thumbnail sketches on news- 
paper margms, on the backs of old envelopes, during 
lunch-tune {feJlow dinas make excellent subjects) 
and even travclhng on tlw Underground. Draw 
ev«ything and everybody. 

My iUustratkms (Figs. 409 and 410) show the 
" Sourish ’’ used to advanta^, with the lines accen- 
tuated where necessary. I have deliberately left in 
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the rough working lines, but for a finished product 
would perhaps erase them However, left m they 
tend to gi\e it a little life and rhythm 

With the help of illustrations and books on the 
subject, the student who has no natural aptitude for 
drawing should conform to the following rules — 

(1) Learn, by constant practice, to draw an 
accurate outline of a head 

(2) Learn the correct placing of eyes, ears, nose and 
mouth, but use these features only as a suggestion 



Fig 413 Ak Extreme Case of Using an Obvious 
Facial Defect in the Style Rather than Trying 
TO Disguise it 


It IS not a drawing of a pretty woman that is required, 
but a working drawing, a hairdresser's blue-pnnt — 
with all the accent on the hair 
{3) Learn by practice to get ease of movement, 
that confident flounsh^ — ^particularly when designmg 
in front of a client. 

Apart from the obvious pleasure which hairdressers 
denve from their craft, it must be admitted that it is 
also then Hvehhood, and any ideas which can be used 
to increase goodwill will surely be welcomed 

Yaliie for Window Display 
Art appled correctly wiD do just that, because not 
only W1I it be found of benefit in the salon but it al^ 
las ite in the shop wind0w--4n the designing 
of a wmdiw display as as in the 
o| and ** heads/' 


I now come to the adaptation of art to the needs of 
the client, the part, I imagine, which most hairdressers 
would wish to exploit It is when his client requires 
a new style that the hairdresser is presented with his 
best opportunity to show his artistic skill A few 



f >- 
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Fig 414 The Client's Personal Property 


A desiga she can take to another hairdresser and be reasonably sure 
of getting a dressing comparable with her usual one 

dexterous strokes with pencil, charcoal or whatever 
medium he uses and he can show his patron an efiect 
or two which can be produced m the salon for her 
This idea has great possibilities It will undoubtedly 
catch on, and a way of making it a httie more com- 
mercialized would be to have cards with head outhna 
already drawn (Indian ink could be used) with room 
m the reverse side for each individual client's data^ 
eg* name, address, permanent wave method, times. 
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Fig 41 S a Louis XVI Style, with a Method of Keeping the Shape and Using Modern Technique 

TO Preserve the Line 



Fig 419 0 UTUHE Suitable for a Permanent Record 
Card for the Client 

Of & faH £&oe«l 

,35s 



ART AS APPLIED TO HAIRDRESSING 


or lotions used, assistant in attendance, and so on 
A pencil drav^ing of the proposed new hair-design 
can be superimposed on the outline and can be 
preser^ ed for future use m a filing cabinet 

Technical Detail 

The lo\al client is usualK perturbed when she is 
going awav, as she is appreheisne of hairdressing at 


a drawing from ber Lairht--tr it n t tn- -Ll thinks 
there i^ no one like h ni, o -tnutite attitude 

certamh will i ot make h^r ar\ to 

I ha^e nu doubt that, like luanv nf 

colleagues ha\e ban dp] roaihai b\ o ul \uuth 
clubs in them dktnets to talk-^ mi and Pedat\ 
culture I btliete th.^ of gaat to \»aing 

girls and one of the tirest wa\s 1 elpiim \oiith 



Fig. 420 The Softness of this Charcoal Study will 
Eeadily he Appreciated 


the hands of a stranger The obvious answer of the 
artist-hairdresser is to draw the finished dressing 
quite roughly and add two or three thumb-nail 
sketches of the dressing in These need only 

be technical working drawings, denotmg the direction 
of waves and curls, to enable any other craftsman to 
produce a result comparable with that obtained by 
the client's r^lar hairdresser 
Some hairdressers may take exception to Mowing 
the creation of someone else, but> m my opinion, 
they are very foolish if they do* If a client do^ brii^ 


leaders m teaching tidiness and hygiene To hold the 
interest of the rather mixed audiences one may 
expect from these gatherings is no mean feat, as I 
know from experience 

I have found the blackboard and chalk method 
infallible I generally draw a caricature of '"what 
not to wear*' and by rubbing out a few lines and 
re-drawing them cxirrectly, show the audience how a 
Wanced style can improve the head. 

Part of the lectime is usually devoM to questkms 
and one wIMi it always ask^ is whethar bleaehmg 


m 
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IS harmful The abilit\ to draw a greatly magnified 
example of a human hair, showing what o\ er-bleaching 
really does, will explain far more than words 

For Beauty Culture 

In illustrating beaut\ culture, a full-faced outhne 
of a head can have dotted lines drawn to show the 
correct movements m the execution of a face massage, 
with arrows denoting direction It is possible by 
these methods to hold an audience which would 
otherwise tend to be restive at an ordmary lecture 

I am taking it for granted that the student is 
sufficienth expert in the craft to know^ how^ to style 
to individual features and to correct any anatomical 
errors w^hich might exist in the client’s face and head 
The student will know the styles best suited for the 
thin face, the jutting chin, the high forehead, and so 
on I have, therefore, rather confined my illustrations 
to the straightforw^ard perfect shape Naturally, 
when drawing for a client, her little deformities must 
be taken into account 

Balance m Style 

Whilst on the subject of design, it may be useful to 
give a brief outline of one of the methods I use in 
arriving at balance in style I beheve that three 
individual balances exist which cannot readily be 
mixed. Ovals can mix with ovals, circles with circles, 
and angles with angles My few illustrations will, I 
believe, help to explain this theory Correction of a 
facial error is not always possible or advisable, 
e g if a chent has an exceptionally triangular face, 
it would be better to type her m that way— m other 
words, build her hairdressing to use the triangular 
theme 

To be extremely critical, a client with a very 
hooked nose will have that unfortunate feature 
despite what the artist does to hide it In cases like 
this I have often done the forbidden thing — completed 
the parrot-hke illusion, drawing the hair down on the 
forehead, thereby using the **bad*' feature as part 
of the hairdressing. Although this could never be 
beautiful, it is amazing how it adds interest to a 
dressing which would, with an ordinary style, be 


uninteresting I agree that this treatment is rather 
extreme and open to conjecture, but I have always 
believed that any attempt to hide an obvious fault 
IS onlv to draw attention to it 

Historical Suggestions 

The final field I wish to discuss on this absorbing 
subject borders rather on fantasy and is intended for 
those who favour experiments in the unusual I am 
referring to the tendency tow^ards using lines and 
suggestions of well-known historical coiffures m 
modern dressings 

The finest method is to draw the historical version 
m outhne only and then superimpose modern curls 
and waves to conform to the shape In drawing first, 
the hairdresser will see immediately whether the 
result on a human head would be actually possible. 
In this way, new ideas may be produced 

It must be pointed out to the student that in this 
type of research he must not despise the male histoncal 
character, who should, in fact, be treated with 
considerable respect, for was it not from the latter 
that the “ Mozart dressing was evolved^ And what 
of the “Page-Boy^’’ — admittedly a httle altered 
now, but, in its earher days comparable with the 
medieval page 

Drawing cannot be taught by words and I make 
no excuses for being unable to teach by this means. 
I hope, however, that the few illustrations with their 
descnptive captions will atone for this deficiency 

Join a Life-class 

Before ending I would suggest that the student 
would be well advised to join a life-class at his local 
technical school He should not copy other people's 
drawings or photographs any more than is necessary 
by way of practice In the early stages this will 
probably be useful, but as soon as possible it is better 
by far to draw from life and, from a creative point of 
view, entirely from memory 

I sincerely hope that I have been of some help to* 
the reader and if I have been instrumental m encour- 
aging him to take an even deeper interest m his 
craft, I shall feel that my efforts havt; been rewarded.. 
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SECTION VIII 

HAIR COLOURING AND BRIGHTENING 


The natural colour of the hair can be altered to 
practically any shade by the application of hair nnses, 
cream tints and liquid hair colounng preparations 
Hair can also be decoloured by the use of bleaching 
agents 

Until a few years ago the public demand for this 
branch of professional hairdressing was confined 
mainly to women with grey hair, but new products, 
new and simpler techniques and an entirely fresh 
conception of hair colouring — ^widely publicized by 
mass advertising campaigns and other means — ^have 
considerably developed this service and made it 
acceptable to clients of all ages, particularly the 


young It has, in fact, become now one ot the most 
important branches modern hairdressing 
It IS important never to refer to the »er\Tce a=» '‘hair 
dyeing It is descnbed m all rountrie^ “hair 
colouring,” “hair tinting ’ or hair make-up ' — ^the 
last term being most popular among progiessue hau- 
dressers m Britain The term “bleaching ’ lias aKo 
been replaced by “lightening” or “brightening,” 
which reassures cheats who ma\ a^»urlat^ bleaching 
with over-bleached hair, a condition that often pro- 
duces a deleterious ettect m pennanent waving 
In this section the standard methods of hair colour- 
ing and decolouring are described m detail 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


The art and craft of addmg colour to the hair and 
taking away its natural colour is as old as hairdressmg 
itself Its technical progress has been fully recorded 
over many centuries until to-day when the chemist 
and scientist have found the means to change a crude 
and often dangerous operation into one of safety and 
simplicity and create standards of beauty which rival 
those of Nature herself 

A great amount of modem research has, of course, 
been undertaken m the textile and fur mdustnes 
where the need for pennanent and safe colours is of 
considerable commercial importance The results of 
this important work have been beneficial to the pro- 
fessional hair colourist, and to this knowledge have 
been added the independent researches of chemists 
in hairdressmg who have adapted and improved many 
colounng substances traditionally employed m the 
craft Henna, for instance, a vegetable dye as well- 
known m antiquity as at the present time, has now 
been replaced by products that save time, are easier 
to use and get better results 

Tinting through the Ages 

Tmtmg down the ages is a fascmatmg subject, and 
a bnef reference to the history of the vanous practices 
used wiU remind modem hairdressers that yet another 
branch of their ancient craft has such long traditions 
and a continuous record of progress and develc^ment 
revealing the age-old desire of women to beautify 
themselves 

Kohl and henna were the first colounng ingredients 
known to the human race* The former was made m 
a vanety of ways with many diverse materials The 
ancient Egyptians used lead sulphide (Galem) for 


their brand of kohl, while m the East, soot, which is 
the basic ingredient of kohl, was made h} burning 
almond shells and aromatic resms Kohl w^as not a 
hair dye, but a hair paint and the forerunner of modem 
hair lacquer in liquid and powder form JIascara 
denves from kohl and contains charcoal or lampblack 
as one of its chief ingredients Nowradays we refer to 
soot as carbon Soot, m fact, is carbonized material, 
and charcoal is, of course, carbonized — i e burnt — 
wood 

Henna, which is obtained by reducing to powder 
the dned leaves of an Egyptian shrub, known to 
botanists as Lawsoma alba Lam, has a resplendent 
tradition as a hair dye Mohammed was supposed to 
have used it to dye his beard The women of Ancient 
Egypt dyed both their hands and hair with henna, 
and also the soles of their feet Mohammedan women 
also use it in the same way, although not on their 
hair 

Ancient Greece and Rome 

The women of ancient Greece and Rome used henna 
and other herbal preparations to colour their hair 
Tertulhan tells us that the women of his time powdered 
their hair with saffron to obtain a blonde effect, and 
the women of Gaul, m Julius Caesar’s time, used a 
fine white ash to obtain a golden tint 

Bleaching was earned out m Rome of old by the 
application of ingredients containing quicMime, and 
the result was often disastrous, as the poet Ovid tells 
us In a later Italian age, the fourteenth century, 
Venetians bleached their hsur by exposing it to the 
sun* The desire ameng i«ii and women to lighten 
the cotour of their hair in vaitoi^ ways expresses the 
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eternal human quest for changing the appearance 
We see this m the restless craze for new fashions m 
dress and in dressing the haii 

Powder Dressings 

Powder dressings were the next fashion in hair 
colouring The st^de is said to have originated with 
the Italian mummers— actors m dumb shows This 
dressing became popular in the eighteenth century 
and w^as to last for many years, till the time of the 
French Revolution which brought to an abrupt and 
bloody end an epoch of magnificent styles in dress and 
hairdressing 

In Georgian days in England, the powder dressing 
was created by w eil-greasmg the hair and rubbing it 
all over with some crude powder such as buckwheat 
flour The final dressing was of a fine white powder 
which was pufied on to the hair by bellows held at a 
distance There were special powder closets for this 
operation and they can still be seen to-day in many of 
our stately homes Their object was to protect the 
clothing, which was made of the costliest matenals 

Metallic Dyes 

When the nmeteenth century dawned and the great 
era of the Industnal Age began, chemistry and other 
sciences made their impact on ever\^ aspect of life 
Several new chemicals were found suitable at the 
time for colounng hair and many were employed 
They were mainly derivatives of nitrate of silver, 
copper, pyrogalhc acid, lead, iron and sulphur Many 
of the preparations used were called hair ‘"restorers/" 
and there is ample evidence that they rarely could be 
applied without danger to the customer since there 
could he small scientific guarantee that toxic mgre- 
dients were not present m too high a degree of con- 
centration It IS, however, clear that some products 
were reliable enough according to the standards of the 
time. Only a small proportion of the public used them, 
m any event, so the chances of skm and blood 
affections were not on a scale sufficient enough to 
attract attention 

Modern hair colouring really began with the intro- 
duction into the textile trade of aniline dyes, but 
before discussing these remarkable compounds, some 
reference should be made to the development of henna 

Henna and Henna Gompoimd 

Henna, up to the year 1880 or thereabouts, was 
supplied to the hairdresser m the simple form of red 
hmm powder. This extract did not penetrate the 
shaft of the hair, but coated it m varying shades of 
defsendiag m the amount of tine iliowed for the 
ooatict with the hmr. Tlie longer thwghe^ 
m iteeper ms the d»de ^ red. 

' To the of h woa had always 


been a problem, and in the year 1914 this was achieved 
by the introduction of a preparation called henna 
compound Henna was present not as a colounng 
medium, but merely to convey the chemicals com- 
pounded in the extract to the hair These chemicals 
made it possible to get shades ranging from blonde to 
black, but it is notew^orthy that this compound coated 
the hair and did not penetrate it Coating is, of course, 
a distinctive feature of henna so that we may assume 
that the use of henna in this connection was to ensure 
the safety of the compound 

The pioneers in the introduction of compound 
hennas were the Parisian firms of Bronx et Cie and 
L’Oreal The latter firm was responsible for the m- 
v’ention of a developer which fixed the shade of a 
compound henna application before the client left the 
salon The normal application often did not finally 
“fix** until days after the event * 

But, like henna itself, compound henna is now 
being replaced by newer, more efficient and easier to 
handle colounng mediums m connection with which 
aniline dyes have played the chief part 

Para Dyes 

An English chemist, William Perkm, produced the 
first aniline dye It was m the year 1856 He was 
engaged in trying to make artificial quinine from a 
coal-tar product, aniline, when he accidentally ob- 
tained the intense mauve dye to be known in future 
as "Terkm’s Purple From this start a great range 
of new dyes were speedily produced from coal tar — 
chiefly m Germany — and textile and cosmetic manu- 
facturers soon had at their disposal a great vanety of 
cheaply-produced colours for use in the textile, cos- 
metic, hair dye and tinted powder industnes The 
world, incidentally, also owes the artificial production 
of perfume to Perkm, who first made the perfume 
coumann (w^oodruff) synthetically 

Para-phenylenediamine, an anilme dye, known m 
hairdressing as ""para," is the base of modem hair 
colounng practice. The title, para, however, is a 
genenc name for any colounng medium which is 
based on a coal-tar denvative It is not scientifically 
accurate, but the brothers and cousins of para-pheny- 
lenediaimne are numerous and their names are equally 
long and hard to wnte, as far as hairdressers are 
concerned So we shall adopt this popular title 
throughout this section when referrmg to anilme hair 
dyes 

A para dye for use m the hairdressing salon was 
first patented in a preparation produced by Monnet 
et Cie of Pans, m 3:883. We know httle about this 
preparation to-day because the advance has been 
mpd fat the field that it is not posable to detail mndh 
TOtil the wel-known prepiuralSons of to-Ay appear 
m the ecene* 
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For many \ears, until 1950, or thereabouts, para 
d}es had been con\e\ed to the hairdresser in liquifi 
form, m two bottles, one of which was an o\idant 
which added considerabH to the rapidity of the 
operation These colourants m liquid form ha\ e since 
been supplemented by para cream dj^es and m this 
new form a re\ olution has been created m hair colour- 
mg Not onl> has the practical side been simplified, 
chiefly because of the alteration of deteiopment 
time and control, but there has been considerable 
although not entire elimination of pre-bleachmg and 
the introduction of an extended range of colours many 
of which are produced by blending the creams Ihe 
new^ colours have proved to be very popular with the 
younger client and it is, m point of fact, to the cream 
para dyes that w^e owe the vast increase m hair 
colounng business which to-day has made this branch 
of hairdressing such an important service No longer 
IS the greying client the sole source of revenue Cheats 
of all ages can have their natural hair colours bnght- 
ened, improved or emphasized by skilfully devised 
overtones and the result has little xn common with 
the old-fashioned tints used solely m the past to 
mask grey hair 

Rinses 

Another section of the modern hair colour service 
IS the development of the rmse The nnse has for 


long been a neglected protlurt m the hairdressing 
salon Its eitects were teraporar\ because its acet^pt- 
ance by t!ie client was based on the fart ttiat it could 
be wa^'lied out at ant time, but its pu>sibiIitHs weie 
con-*idei able oner it could pr(A ide a 'Semi permant nt 
result because it is easv to apply, and if the same range 
of colours could be made atailable as with the paia 
creams, a profitable business could be obtained 
from it 

The new form of rinse therefore, claims all tlie'-e 
charactenstics and ha& proved to be an excellent 
means of introducincr clients to the more permanent 
forms of hair colouring Some hair colourists dilute 
norma] liquid para d\ es to make these new nnses and 
so achieve a wider range of colours tiian those obtain- 
able from nnses of the semi-permanent kind On their 
performance, within their range of colours, the new 
nnses are unnv ailed and are now m universal use 

Generally speaking, the new preparations m the 
hands of the professional hair coioiirer to-day have 
added much to the artistrj’ of this branch of hair- 
dressing and have allowed the wdiole operation of hair 
colounng to be streamlined and brought to a state of 
the highest efficiency The days when a client for 
tmtmg demanded a cubicle and the utmost pnvacy 
are gone Diminishing rapidly also are the nsks of a 
client incurring skin irntation or a form of dermatitis 
from the application of a para group hair colour 


CHOICE OF SHADES 


Every hairdresser knows that correct hair cutting 
IS the basis of a correct style In the same way, 
the nght selection of hair colour is the basis for 
the correct colour of a tinted head of hair This 
sounds rather elementary, but is nevertheless most 
important and needs emphasizing There is a prepara- 
tion to produce practicdly every shade desired by a 
woman, and when deciding wbch colour to use, do 
not just glance casually at the client’s hair and think 
mid-brown is about nght, and risk it That is much 
too haphazard Expenence m hair tmtmg over many 
years has proved that the colour of the hair of the 
majonty of English women is in the ashen senes, and 
the hair tmter who is the most successful uses more 
of the ashen colour dyes than any other. If the hair 
of a particular woman has been an ashen, or what 
one may term a nondesenpt colour, all her life, it 
wiE only become conspicuous and attract attention 
if it IS made a pretty ch^tnut brown. This delightful 
colour above an elderly face would look false, which 
IS what the majonty of potential hair tinting clients 
are most anxious to avoid. Of course, there are 
some who dislike their ashen coloured hair, and wish 
to have it made what they caB a more attractive 
colour. The hair colourist must always be only too 


wiEmg to carry out his clients’ wishes Preparations 
can be obtained in colours ranging from blonde to 
black, and the colours can be divided mto two 
separate groups — cold and warm 

The cold shades are — 

Light ash blonde Light ash brown 

Mid ash blonde Dark brown 

Blue black. 

These preparations, used correctly, produce ordin- 
ary normal tones which contain practically no red or 
warm lights, and look extremely natural. The reason 
why it IS so strongly recommended that these ashen 
or cold shades should be used whenever possible is as 
foflows 

The majonty of women who want their hair tinted, 
do so because it is turning grey. They have d^ided 
that they dishke grey hair, and would hke the white 
hairs banished, obliterated, or coloured. But they 
want this Qp&r^txon perform^ m such a way that 
no one else, fncaads or rektions, wiH have any 
suspkion. 

Often they visit a colounst with a cartam amount 
of treiudation, because b^ids of hair they may 
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1ia\e seen, perhaps at the theatre or the seaside, have 
possessed peculiar reddish lights or glints vhich those 
heads of hair ought ne\er to possess, because the ages 
of the wearers belie the rather > outhful colour of their 
hair Iherefore the colourist must be able to tint 
the hair of the timid client m such a manner that it 
does not possess those unnatural ghnts to which she 
objects It IS this type of chent, and there are quite 
a number of them, on whose hair it is much better to 
employ one of the ashen colours 

Three Types of Client 

There are many women who have no grey hairs, 
but who are dissatisfied with the natural colour of 
their hair, and they want a change This, by the way, 
IS not an unusual trait of the gentler sex A woman 
with mid-brown hair may want it altered to light 
brown, or even blonde Rarely do they want their 
natural colour made darker Sometimes women 
with dark brown hair wish to have it changed to a 
mid-brown or chestnut shade These women — ^unlike 
those with grey hair — do not want colour added to 
their hair Instead, they require the opposite , that is 
to say, they want some of the natural colour removed, 

MATERIALS AND 

It should be fully understood by the reader, that 
this treatise is written solely for the benefit of the 
hairdresser who wishes to include hair colounng m all 
Its branches among the services he performs for his 
clientele. Explanations and descriptions of chemicals 
have purposely been omitted, as such knowledge is of 
no practical use to the hair tmter Hair colounng 
like other hairdressing services is purely practical, and 
no colounst, even if he knew how, would bother to 
manufacture hair dyes for his own use. 

For one thing, a laboratory is absolutely essential, 
and a specialized knowledge is vital before such work 
could be undertaken. 

The three groups of matmals required by hair 
colourists are — - 

1. A full range of colours of a suitable para base 
cream or liquid dye. 

2. A full range of colours of a reliable make of com- 
pound henna, and a quantity of ordinary pure henna. 

3* Bleaching matenals— peroxide of hydrogen, 
20 volumes, ammonia 

Wamtei 

A book of this kind would not be complete without 
a wwd of It has b^n expired already 

that tile m^i nrndam oig anm dyes which are now 
my ppfer, omtain a dhenuod known as [paia- 
usuaBy mfmmd, to m pm. 
fife podtet, an from coal tar# 


or taken out of their hair This operation is known 
as “bleaching,” “bnghtenmg,” or “decolouring ” 
Full details of the correct way of doing this will be 
dealt with in due course 

A third type of potential client is the woman who 
has a desire, amounting in some mstances almost to 
a passion, to possess reddish hair Some like it to be 
as red as it is humanly possible to make it Even 
when their hair has reached the stage when by nature 
it should be faded and grey, they still crave for red 
hair This result is generally obtained with pure 
henna 

It is interesting to note that this violent red hair, 
when worn by obviously elderly women, acts as a 
deterrent to quite a number of others who may have 
grey hair and are seriously considering havmg it 
tinted They see that these blatant red heads are 
ob\Tously artificially coloured It makes them jump 
to the conclusion that all heads when tinted look 
artificial and, m consequence, they give up the idea of 
havmg their own hair done They fail to realize that 
there are thousands of heads of hair which are tinted 
to perfection So perfect are they in fact, that no 
one suspects that the colour comes out of a bottle 

IDIOSYNCRASY 

cannot be used indiscriminately on everyone requiring 
hair tinting When hair is being tinted, the hair dye 
itself IS dabbed dehherately on to the scalp, so as to 
colour the white hairs right down to where they 
protrude through the skin It has been found that 
certain persons, who may be perfectly normal in 
every other way, cannot come into personal contact 
with an 3 dhxng containmg para, as it will set up on 
their particular skins a kind of inflammation or 
dermatitis The proportion of human beings whose 
skms cannot take a para dye is small But even so, 
the fact remains, there are some 
In one or two cases which have been taken to the 
Law Courts, idiosyncrasy has been called the culpnt 
This word is derived from the Greek, and means 
“personal “ In medicine it is defined as an individual 
reaction provoked by food, chemical products, 
physical products, and sometimes by perfumes. 
Among foods so classed are shell fish, eggs, milk, 
strawberries, veal, and even honey, and among the 
chemical products are benzine, zinc oxide, qumme, 
carbohc aad, paraphenylenediamine, etc. These 
latter-mentioned form part of the group known as 
“chemical idiosyncrasies/* In the opinion of doctors 
and chemists hair dye poisoning cannot be dismissed, 
or explained, by that blessed word “idiosyncrasy.** 
It is doubtful whether any rule can be laid down 
amceming the actual cause of the poisonous nature 
of tte jroa dyj^. 
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It IS known that a certain number of organic 
colouring matters ha\e a constitution which is always 
associated with poison, and it has been suggested 
that whenever quinine is present, or apt to be present 
as a result of chemical reaction, the poisomnsr will 
result 

The production of certain chemicals in the skin 
was once regarded as the sole cause of poisoning 
when those chemicals came mto direct contact with 
para, but it has been proved that m certain circum- 
stances comparatively harmless substances like egg 
albumen, cotton wool, and other substances can 
produce at times exceptionally bad skin rashes It 
has been suggested, too, that para by itself, without 
any further reaction, is responsible for the poisoning, 
and great stress w^as therefore laid upon the impor- 
tance of thoroughly shampooing the head after the 
colouring had been earned out 

Scientific research has found then, that the anuno- 
acid substances of the hair and skin can react with 
the para dyes to produce poisoning, and since the 
proteins differ in every individual it is more than 
probable that the poisonous action depends entirely 
upon the presence of a certain specific ammo-acid 
m the hair and skin 

If this ammo-acid is not present no poisonmg wiU 
take place It is a cunous fact that the natural 
colounng matter of the hair and skm is denved from 
what are known as melanogens which m their turn 
produce what are known as melanms Both these 
substances are very closely associated chemically 
with the poisonous substances produced in the skin 
when subjected to burns or scalds 


eminent skm ^^peciah:^!^ this test is popukrh known 

as the 

Sabouraud -Rousseau Test 

Mobt manufacture!- i--ue ixKnhtiun^ with tatli 
bottle or tube of d\e, wlm h ^tatt that the te^t mint 
as a matter of routine be emploi ed on each and every 
occasion prior to using a para d\ e—wlieiher for a full 
head of hair or for retouching — regardle5» of the fact 
that it has been used with succe:5S, that is to sa\. 



Fig 421 Dye i \ Form of X as Test for 
Idiosyncrasy 


Test for Predisposition 

Despite its dangers, para is very popular and 
extensively used by hairdressers. It is obvious, 
however, in view of its toxic properties, that the hair- 
dresser employing a para dye should take every 
precaution against the nsk of poisonmg. In fairness 
to the manufacturers of para dyes, it must be stated 
that the dangerous nature of the product is always 
mdicated in plain language upon the packages m 
which it is sold. Hairdressers using these dyes there- 
fore do so at their own nsk 

It has been explained that certain individuals have 
a peculiar susceptibility, or predisposition, to hair 
dye poisonmg, a fact which renders the employment 
of toxic preparations somewhat hazardous. In order 
to minimize the nsk of hair dye poisonmg it is essentmi 
that the presence of predisposition m a client be 
determined as fat as po^Me befm attempting any 
application 

A simple and easy test for pnrfispositicm has been 
devised by Drs. Sabouraud and Rousseau, two 


given a negative result — on the same person on a 
previous occasion. It has been the experience of 
many hair tmters that women whose hair has been 
tmted regularly at intervals of from four to five weeks, 
have not suddenly developed an idiosyncrasy. 

The test consists of applying a small quantity of 
dye on to the skin, and after forty-eight hours, should 
no inflammation be expenenced, the dye can be 
apphed to the entire head with perfect confidence. 
But, the suggestion is that if the dye is apphed one 
month after a successful test, a woman may, dunng 
that month have become allergic and m consequence 
the dye might cause dermatitis The manufacturers 
are perfectly nght m issuing the warning by which, 
incidentally, they safeguard themselves. 

The test for liquid dyes is earned out as follows. 
Pour a few drops from the bottles marked and 
and mix them togetksr m a small vasel Then, 
with an omnge stick or match stick around the end of 
which hs^ b^n wrapped a small pmot of cotton wool, 


make a cross m the arm of the prospeetiine dieat, m 
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illustrated m Fig 421 After a few minutes, when the 
dye has dried on the skin, apply a little collodion with 
a camel hair brush (new skin is equally suitable), 
co\enBg the whole of the cross and allow to dry, 
thereby forming a protecting film Leave this 
undisturbed for not less than twenty -four hours, 
w^hen the collodion or new-skm should be peeled off 
and the patch washed with soap and water If no 
imtation has been experienced, and there is no 
redness or mfiammation, then the client's skin is free 
from predisposition, and the full dyeing process can 
be undertaken 

For cream dyes mix a small dab of cream m a glass 
or porcelain dish with a few drops of hydrogen 
peroxide and apply as explained in regard to liquid 
para dyes 

Needless to say, the above test must not be regarded 
as absolutely infallible, but, nevertheless, it is the 
most reliable and practical test yet devised for deter- 
mining the presence or absence of predisposition 


No application of a para dye must be made if the 
slightest tendency to predisposition is discovered, 
however mild it may be Neither should any applica- 
tion be attempted if there appears to be any rough- 
ness of the skin, any pimples on the face, or if there 
IS any known history of dermatitis or eczema on any 
part of the body 

The client should be tactfully questioned as to her 
medical history, especially as far as skin diseases are 
concerned, and told quite plainly, if a predisposition 
is found, or if there are any other suspicious circum- 
stances, that the dyemg cannot be done with a para 
dye Should the client be agreeable, her hair could 
be tmted with a henna compound In all fairness it can 
be stated that most excellent results can be obtained 
with it One drawback, however, is that hair cannot be 
bleached before applying it, and also, hair tinted with 
henna compoimd cannot be permanently waved But, 
and this is a great asset, the manufacturers guarantee 
it to be harmless to the skin 


APPLICATION OF LIQUID PARA GROUP TINTS 


Liquid para group tints still enjoy a measure of 
populanty and are often preferable to cream with the 
older client who has had her hair coloured with them 
over a long period These products are too well- 
known to disappear entirely They are, m fact, highly 
efficient and have certam advantages over the cream 
products— the most important being that the de- 
velopment can be watched easily and that alone saves 
time m reducing or stnppmg hair that has gone too 
dark as it is likely to do m the case of cream colours 
unless care is taken 

Pre-bleaching 

The liquid colours, of course, require the hair to be 
pre-bleached before they are applied Bleaching is 
necessary because it efficiently removes all the natural 
colour in the hair. This permits the colourist to 
produce a uniform tint 

The basts of the bleach is peroxide of hydrogen, 
which IS both safe and effective It must be of 20 
volume strength and must be kept well-corked and 
never allowed to vary in strength. A small proportion 
of 0 8S0 ammonia is added to it immediately before 
use The mam purpose of the ammonia is that it 
increases the oxidizing effects of the peroxide and 
speeds up the bleaching process. A few drops in a 
hall-saucarful of peroxide are usually enough, and to 
that are added a few soap-flakes which froth up the 
solution and thicken it so pitventuDg it from running 
off the solp and, m the ca^ of a le-touch, preventing 
on to pevimisly coloured hanr, • 

‘ Tn tmts the dothtog must tm weE- 

11I& a fecial cape or a gown, and a 


towel of smooth texture should be tucked round the 
neck of the client, away from her hair 

When the whole head is to be coloured, make the 
usual partmg from the forehead to the nape (Fig 
422) This, of course, divides the hair equally mto 
two sections The root section is treated with bleach 
first, about two to three mches down the hair right 
from the scalp Apply the bleach first to the partmg, 
startmg at the crown and finishmg at the nape, 
taking care to press the brush or dabber gently but 
firmly on to the head Then make a second parting, 
startmg just above the crown, half an inch away from 
and parallel to the first one, also ending at the nape 
as shown in Fig 423 Apply the bleach to this partmg 
and continue to make partmgs (Fig 424) This latter 
drawing, incidentally, will show that the first parting 
was made at A and the last one, on the side of the 
head, at B 

Now return to the back of the head and make the 
next parting to the nght of the first one and continue 
making more as you work the bleach until the forehead 
IS reached on the nght side of the head Each strand 
as it is moistened should be placed if possible m an 
upnght direction. This is governed by the length of 
the hair. If it is short it will not stay up Fig 425 
shows the general direction m which the hair should 
be placed as far as its length will permit When the 
whole of the root section has been moistened, carefully 
examine the hair afl round the edge to make sure that 
nem has been left untreated 
The ler^hs and ends of the hatr^axe next treated, 
the bfeach being taken from where the first application 
stopped, that is fiom two to three indies from the 
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scalp The hair need not be duided m such small 
sections as for treating new grow tii^ m the root section 
The partings can be from one to two inches apart, but 
this will be go\erned b} the thickness of the hair It 
the hair is \ er\ short take each application nght to 
the ends if long take it to one or tw o inches from the 



Fig 422 Parting Made to Divide Hair in two 
FROM Forehead to N\pe 



Fig 423, Shows Second Parting a Half-inch 
Away from First Parting 


ends, and then, finally, those extreme ends can be 
placed across the palm of the left hand and the bleach 
applied to them (Fig, 426). Long hair should be 
pinned loosely on top of the head to prevent the liquid 
running away from the scalp. 

The hair should be carefdly examined from time to 
time until the dark hairs mixed with the white are 
lighter than the colour you wi^ to get m the finished 
result of tinting Time for the bleach to do its work 
may vary betw^n ten and thirty mmute, or even 


Itmeer, deptnrhng on tin hair tcvture ai i poro^^ity 
When the time 1- up, dT\ tliU hair tliuiuughh r the 



Fig 424 Shows Direction of pARXisob on One 
Side or He\d 



Fig. 425 Shows Upward Direction of Hair 


dryer. It is then ready for the application of the 
hqmd tint 

(The methcMd of appheation detailed above van^ 
m Tigard to some ptMucts. One weE-known product 
directs, when bteihmg a vi^n head, that the bleach 
should be apphed to the lengths of the hair first, 
leaving the root section tiU kst, as the natural heat 
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Fig 426 Place the Hair Across Palm to Apply 
Liquids to the Ends 


REaROWTH OF WHITE HAIR 



f WsomwiM m iJim 


of the head can cause the roots to develop much more 
quickly than the lengths The same product also 
requires that a fresh mixture of bleach is made for the 
root section As uith cream tints, the colounst must 
pay particular attention to the directions that go with 



Fig 428 Shows Result of Overlapping when 
Retouching 


each product until he is competent enough to handle 
any product m a way that gives him the best results ) 

Applying the Tint 

Now, the hair being ready for the application of the 
liquid tint, it should be stated that the bleach, besides 
reducing the natural colour of the hair, has also re- 
duced the r^istance of the white hairs to the apph- 
cation of the tot so that it is wise to use a shade lighter 
than the natural colour of the hair* To choose the cor- 
number in &e manufacturer's shade card it 

m 
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IS a good plan to make a test with a strand of hair cut 
from the front of the client’s head Mi\ to^eether a 
small and equal quantity of each of the two bottles 
which together make the tinting solution and put in the 
strand of hair Watch it for the colour de\ eiopment 
then shampoo and dr^ it If j’ou get the correct shade 
from the test, you can proceed at once with tinting the 
full head 

The method of sectioning the hair and applj mg the 
liquid tint IS the same as detailed abo\e for the 
bleaching operation Watch hair carefull} to see if 
the colour is developing correctly, and when the shade 
desired is obtained, shampoo the hair and set Stains 
can be removed either by rubbing a wad of cotton- 
wool with a little shampoo on it round the hair line 
or by applying a brush damped with the liquid tint 
round the same areas just before washing the head 
This will cause the stains to dissolve Some manu- 
facturers suggest that in applying their liquid tint the 


pomtjs of the nan should left till la»t and then 
coloured b\ combing the tinting liquid thioiigh the 
hair down to tne ends Tney -ucrgt st two reasons tor 
this technique that the t inK aie older Inir, and 
therefore more purous and su'^ct^ptible to the tint, 
and that the ends of a naturalh cf*!oiired head ol liair 
alwavs lighter than the top 
For a retouch, the same ttiinnque is followed as 
preMOush described for bleaching and tmtmg ^'erv 
few women allow their hair to glow out for more than 
about half an inch between each re-touch /See Fig 
427 ) Natural!} care must be taken to see that there 
is no o\eilappmg m appHnng the tint to the growm-out 
hair (Fig 428), and it is recommended that, unless the 
hair IS entire!} white, a shade lighter should be chosen 
for the re-touching operation 
In all cases of applying liquid tmts the reducer or 
stopper can be used where a shade too dark is 
obtained 


APPLICATION OF HAIR CREAM COLOURING 


Each manufacturer has his own specialized method 
for applymg cream colouring to the hair, so it is 
necessary, if the coiounst stocks all the different makes 
— and the majonty do — ^to study thoroughly the 
directions which accompany each product In this 
section the student of colounng will be given the basic 
practices of hair make-up and these can, of course, 
be adapted to the special directions of particular 
manufacturers 

Many hair colourists, it is true, prefer certain 
creams to others for a particular head because they 
feel they will get a more satisfactory result Some 
products develop qmcker than others or are more 
efficacious in dealing with white or grey hair The 
product they choose may not be scientifically supenor 
to any others, but the colounsts prefer it, which means 
that it gives them more confidence when they use it. 

Hair tmtmg creams cannot naturally lift the colour 
of the hair more than three shades If, therefore, the 
client needs a shade that requires her hair to be lifted 
higher than three shades, pre-bleaching is necessary, 
as m the case of liquid hair tmts, A client cannot 
expect to change from a brunette to a blonde without 
undergoing normal bleaching as a preliminary to the 
application of the tmtmg cream. But that should be 
obvious 

Virgin Heads 

A virgin head is one that has never been colour^ 
before, and cheats in this category are hkdy to be a 
little nervous about their first colour. It is necessary 
to assure them {«) that the proc^ is safe and {6} that 
the exact colour which they or the colourist ^ects 
can be reproduced. Where a para tint is being used 


it is necessaiy, of course, to make a skin test The 
first of these requirements is satisfied bv carr\mg 
out the simple skin test already described 

Now" to proceed wTth the tmtmg operation The 
shade of colour has first to be agreed upon Most 
chents with \irgm heads who require tmtmg are those 
who have a small percentage of grey hairs and it is not 
unusual for them to ask for their hair to be restored 
to its “natural colour “ But hair as it starts to turn 
grey also starts to fade m its natural colour and to 
restore the whole head to this shade would, in the 
majonty of cases, effect too sharp a contrast m the 
chent’s appearance Thus the operator should choose 
a shade that is two shades lighter m the particular 
colour group Two shades is the usual practice, but 
some operators prefer only one and achieve a lighter 
effect by other ways In matchmg coloum, of course, 
the manufacturers' shade cards are an invaluable aid. 

When the client attends the salon all the necessary 
articles for the operation of colounng should be 
assembled and ready to hand These are as follows , 
a porcelain or glass dish, the tube of cream, the 
correct amount of hydrogen peroxide , the application 
brush, clips for sectioning the hair and a tad comb. 

Method of Application 

After havmg seated the client comfortably in a 
relaxed position, proceed to mix the cream m the dish 
by squeezing out the contents from the tube and 
stirring it thoroughly. Then add slowly l oz of 30 
volume peroxuie, carrying on stirnng until the mixture 
becomes of a smooth creamy omsistency. 

The next step is to divide the hmr into m mam 
secti<ms m against the four sectkms which we have 
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seen were needed when applying liquid dyes First 
the hair is parted down the centre from forehead to 
nape and then two further cross partings are made 
centred on each ear This diMdes the head up roughly 
into SIX equal sections Secure the centre sections 
with clips to keep the hair away until it is ready to be 
dealt with Now divide each section as you treat it 
into small one-inch partings and start applying the 
cream mixture to the hair lengths of each of these 
sections, beginning one mch from the roots and taking 
your stroke down and finishing it just short of the 
points of the strand Continue this action throughout 
each section, replacing the sectional clips in the two 
centre sections 

Now allow about a quarter of an hour to elapse and 
then begin to apply the cream to the root section, so 
far untouched, all over the head Again allow fifteen 
minutes for the colour to develop and then make the 
final application to the points of the hair After a 
further five minutes’ wait, clean the face of with a 
piece of damp cotton wool to remove any suggestion 
of line at the forehead roots and also to remove any 
stains Then comb the cream thoroughly through the 
hair, addmg a httle water, from root to points, finally 
nnsing off any surplus cream with warm water before 
givmg the head a thorough shampoo 

It may be asked why three apphcations of cream 
have to be made It is because hair near the roots is 
affected m temperature by the warmth of the scalp 
and this extra warmth helps the cream to develop 
quickly. Thus, if an apphcation of cream were made 
to the whole length of a section of hair, the rate of the 
colour development would differ in each section of the 
length and the finished result would be uneven The 
pomts of the hair are left to last because they are m- 
vanably more porous m this part and would take m 
the colour swiftly and so the hair would be over- 
processed 

Naturally, there are differences in these techniques 
according to the product bemg used One product, 
at least, advocates in its directions for use that the 
whole length of the hair, apart from the one-mch 
section at the roots, should be treated at the same 
time. That is why it is always necessary to read the 
manufacturer's instructions m spite of the fact that 
the pomts of the hair are, generailly speaking, usually 
more porous than other sections 

Reducers 

Now eiTOfs can alwa^ occur m the production of 
the esmct colour That is natural enough and it is 
nothing to worry about because the manufacturers 
have idbwed ifor this event where the tint comes out 
tootek. Tlieerforimybediiat0avwetyof cau^, 
aa too dark a shade having imn cfac^n, the hair 


having been left on too long or the hair having other 
chemicals on it which affect your application 

In such cases a reducer is applied — sometimes 
called a stnpper These products are packaged in 
different ways but they are all used m liquid form 
Again read the manufacturer’s instructions The re- 
ducer must be made up fresh each time it is used and 
must be applied hot to the parts of the hair which are 
to be hghtened It is best to dilute the liquid reducer 
for the first apphcation m case the colour comes off 
too quickly If the colour does not lighten, then use 
a more concentrated application of the liquid For 
obstmate cases it may be necessary to cover the hair 
in a paper cap and put it under a dryer, but do not 
allow the reducer to dry out The treatment can be 
repeated without mjunng the hair When the nght 
degree of lightening has been achieved, thoroughly 
shampoo the hair 

If only parts or patches of the hair are too dark, 
obviously only these places should be treated If you 
over-hghten the hair it is best not to treat it with a 
further colour application to remedy the position 
before a day has elapsed 

Where the colour has not come out dark enough — 
this is not a bad fault and m a good many cases can 
be ignored — ^the remedy is simply to apply a further 
application of darker shade Sometimes a hghter 
shade is due to lack of development time The hair 
has to be examined to discover whether this is so and 
you will soon find out because unnatural colour wiE 
be present, such as green, grey or blue 

If shades in other groups turn out to be too red the 
colour excess can be neutralized by applying a green 
tone. If a matt tone is used it should be mixed with 
water and applied until the redness is toned down to 
the nght shade If the redness is not particularly 
noticeable, it can be toned down with ash, violet or 
blue diluted with water Rmse off when the correct 
shade is produced Where white hair comes out too 
red an apphcation of ash blonde should remedy it 

All these pomts are learned by practice and expen- 
ment, and that is what makes the competent hair 
colounst All the '‘tncks of the trade” cannot be 
wntten down and many of them it would be unwise 
for the beginner to try 

Re-touching 

Re-touchmg coloured hair is earned out m very 
much the same way as colouring a virgin head The 
hair IS sectioned off as previously desenbed except 
that the sections or strands for treatment should not 
be larger than half-an-mch wide. These sections can 
either be down or across the six major sections, and 
It IS best to make them with the tad of the comb so 
that they will be straight 

Apply the cream tmt carefidiy on the regrowth 


mm than ym appiecmted, tfeecoiour 
: 3|o 
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because using too much result in o\erlappmg 
besides wasting your matenais Start from the back 
sections of the head and w ork up to the front W hen 
3 ou ha\e finished the application, lift the hair up with 
the tail of the comb It is necessary to do this to 
permit an even development of colour all o\er the 
head Testing for colour is earned out at the spot 
where 30U started, by scraping the cream oft with the 
back of the comb Make the tests at regular mterv als, 
and when the development is completed, comb the 
cream down through the entire lengths of the hair 
right from the root This should obliterate any hne 
between the new colour and the old Clean up the 
front hair hne as desenbed previously and thoroughlv 
shampoo, using the fingers to remo\e any colour 
stains on the scalp 

At this point it should be said that the hair colounst 
using cream tints is indulging in a comparatively new 
departure in this field and that it cannot be considered 
the final form of presenting para group colours No 
doubt the time will come when jellies or thick emul- 


sionfe Will be usid and Indrn^en pcroxiiie will be 
manufactured in tablet form Hair njlounnir k nuw 
a progressive art and niw prodoc ts an dh\d\ turnnur 
up Do not be afraid to trv am thing nt‘w Eatli 
product has merits and tht\ art ac^tptable to 
manv hair colounsts, otherwise maniifacturiis would 
not find it wort!i while to make them It i>, liowe\er, 
doubtful, It wt shall evt r get a mor^ efticiein midium 
of hair colouring than that provided b\ the aniline 
d^e w’hich is the basi^ of tht para group of colour*? 

In the meantime, some of our manufacturers ha\e 
further simplified the process of application b\ in- 
creasing their range of colours to or e\ en mute It 
IS simplification insofar as it sa\ cs tlie time of the hair- 
dresser make-up artist because it is unnecessaiy" for 
him to mi\ his own shades There will, of course, 
ahva^s be many w^ho will prefer to mi\ their shades 
themselves to get unique, individual colours which 
please their clients Like hairdressing, colounng is 
an mdiMdual art and the colourist who can produce 
interesting shades will be popular 


HAIR RINSES 


As already stated, an enormous demand for rmses 
has ansen m the past few years, largely because of the 
development of the nnse from bemg something that 
can be rubbed off the hair when it is washed, to the 
latest product which offers a permanent colour for a 
period — some claim to last through six to eight 
shampoos These nnses provide excitmg new shades 
to the hair, although most of them are confined to the 
ash and red groups They do not treat white, grey or 
what IS called “pepper and salt” hair, but they mask 
it to some extent and provide a pleasing vanation 
In applying these new nnses the hair should be 
shampooed, nnsed out and left damp The bottle 
contammg the nnse should be well shaken to form a 
lather and then the contents spnnkied on the hair 
from the bottle evenly, starting at the back of the 
head and lathered up by the fingers dunng the appli- 
cation When the whole of the head has been covered, 
the hquid should be left on for about five to ten 
mmutes to allow the colour to develop The longer 
penod the nnse is allowed to remain on the hair the 


stronger will be the resultant colour The latter is not 
indicated, of course, by the colour of the lather 
Finally, the lather is washed off m warm w^ater and 
the hair set It will not be affected as to colour by the 
use of setting lotions These nnses do not normally 
stain, but for colounsts with dry skins some of the 
manufacturers suggest weanng rubber gloves Towels, 
Imen and gowns that might be splashed dunng the 
application should be washed immediately as a pre- 
caution against any likelihood of stams 
For rmses m colour groups in the warmer shades, 
some colounsts use diluted cream tints and liquid 
tints These are not, however, stnctly nnses and 
considerably expertness is required in handling them 
But there is a great demand to-day for subtle and 
delicate shades, and the orthodox rmses dearly meet 
this need because the finished shade depends a great 
deal on the natural shade of the hair and the result 
cannot be forecast as in the case of permanent hair 
colounng This uncertainty is not resented by the 
client In fact, it is welcomed. 


BLEACHING 


The operation of decolounng the hair has already 
been described above but clients nowadays who want 
their hair bleached are fewer because they know a 
better effect is obtainable for them in the wide range 
of colours m the ash group of both cream and hquid 
tints. As already stated, if they want their hair hfted 
more than three shades hghter* a pre-bleach is neces- 
sary and it IS, perhaps, this type of ehent who often 
prefem the bleach instead of a tmt 


There are certain points to watch in carrying out a 
ble^hmg operation First, do not attempt to lighten 
further any hair which will not decolour beyond 
golden-yellow. Further applications of bleach will 
merely break the hair. A simple way to test hair to 
find out how far it can be bleached is to cut and tie 
a pattern taken from the darkest fmrt of the head. 
L^ve the string at one end a few inches long Then 
put some peroxide of hydrogen m m enamel bowl and 
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heat it \s the bubbles start to appear, add a few 
drops of ammonia, turn out the gas at once, and put 
the pattern into the solution, pressing it down firmly 
with a small stick whilst holding in your nght hand 
the stnng athxed to the pattern After a few seconds, 
the hair will lighten sufficiently Pull it out and dry 
it on a towel If it is still not light enough, repeat the 
operation, But with fresh peroxide and ammonia At 
tins stage, take the pattern which you have dned, 
select a few hairs and pull them If they break easily, 
it IS clear that the hair has reached and passed its 
limit of endurance to the bleach and no further 
application can be made to make the hair lighter 

A second point of importance is only to use enough 
ammonia to produce the desired shade This should 
take between five and ten minutes, and longer for 
darker natural shades Too much ammonia makes the 
head smart 

A third point to watch is the shampooing There 
are various ideas on this subject Some hairdressers 
prefer to give the head a preliminary nnsmg in warm 
water Others proceed straight to the shampoo, some 
using a good soapless vanety and others an ordinary 
shampoo Not all hairdressers agree that an acid nnse 
IS necessary to round off the washmg, and that is the 
reason w^hy they use a good soapless shampoo It is, 
perhaps, the best way and has the authority of many 
well-imown colourists to support it After all, the 
good soapless shampoo leaves nothing adhering to the 
hair that needs to be neutrahzed by an acid nnse 

*‘White Henna*’ 

Though not used much these days, white henna’’ 
was once employed m bleaching hair to pale blonde 
shades Actually, there is no henna m the mixture 
whatever It is simply a paste that prevents the 
bleach from running, thus making the application 
easier It is composed of 50 volume peroxide, 20 
volume peroxide, ammonia o 880, and carbonate of 


magnesia WTiite henna, so called, can also be bought 
in a propnetary brand with the manufacturer’s in- 
structions for prepanng it for application 

To make the mixture pour a small quantity of 20 
volume peroxide into a glass bowl or enamel dish 
Add to it one-third of peroxide 50 volume (This 
w^ould be three parts of 20 xolume and one part of 
50 volume ) Add a few drops of ammonia and thicken 
with the addition of magnesia to the constituency of 
cream Apply the mixture with a flat henna brush 
m the ordinary way, as previously described for cream 
and liquid tints and shampoo 

Brightening and High -lighting 

Bnghtening shampoos can be given by pourmg 
bleach slowly over the head, working it gently through 
the hair for a couple of minutes or so, rinsing it off and 
applying a normal shampoo Most bnghtening is done 
to-day, however, by the use of nnses These are better 
for the hair since even light bleachmg affects it to 
some degree 

For high hghting the hair, rmses — that is nnses of 
the more permanent kind — are agam more suitable 
than bleaching If a bleach is preferred, however, the 
apphcation is simple Bleach is applied to the hair 
quickly along the partings made m the direction in- 
dicated m Fig 424, on page 367 but with much wnder 
spaces between each Moisten all the hair, piling it up 
on top of the head meanwhile Whilst working the 
bleach through the hair with the fingers, at the same 
timekeepmgit from running down the face, the operator 
must watch the colour development carefully, the 
shghtest change being easily detected When the 
hair is wet it always looks darker than when dry 
so start the shampoo the moment you thmk it is as 
light as your client wishes The operation should be 
timed to about two minutes A quarter of a shade is 
all that is necessary to give the result that will satisfy 
the client 


THE CLIENT WHO WISHES TO RETURN TO GREY HAIR 


This type of client is again rare to-day since the 
ease and skiU of tinting hair, together with the in- 
creased artistry and better technique of the hanr 
colourist and iso the new permanent nnses, make 
grey hair much more attractive than it would be in 
its natural state. Ash and other shades beautify the 
hair of the older women and the "old lady” type of 
female is gradually disajqjearmg It is no longer of a 
qoBSttcm of "being one’s age,” but of makmg the 
af^mmce m the later stages of life m<ue plea^ng to 
the eye. Sftwiem crasaefics have advanced conader- 


other words, unlike the old-fashioned tmter, he wiE 
not attempt colour restoration on a scale that makes 
the chent’s hair look some twenty-five years younger 
and add those years to the age of her face and general 
appearance The modem colourist also appreciates 
the softening effect on the face of a httle grey hair 
which adds a youthful rather than an agemg effect. 

There are, however, still some cheats who prefer to 
stop havmg their hair tmted because they wish to 
return to greyness. The first step for this operation 
IS gradually to stop tinting the hair at the temples 
and the fiureiiead hue and let the hair grow out. This 
takes a little tune. (See Fig 429.) As these areas 
achfeve fall greyae®, riie next step will be to Imve 


to ease tine bardiai of age from the fecc, and 
that the Edited oAmrist aki gra^ 
halm fe affear as <&nt beoiXK^ Is 
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off bleaching the hair where liquid tints are employee! 
In this ^\a\ the colour will not take so deeph If, of 
course, some spots m the hair still display their 
natural colour, lea\ e these alone The third step is to 
use graduallv less tint and remo\e it from the hair at 
a shorter interval A lighter shade of tint can also bt 
used to hasten the return to a completely grey head 
NaturalH, the same process can be emplo;^ed with 
cream tints 

A little care must be exercised when dressing the 
hair, as some women hke to hide the grey patches, in 
spite of the fact that they have taken the plunge, and 
started going grey A great deal must be left to the 
discretion of the operator, as so much depends not 
only on the colour of the hair, but the proportion of 
white hair she would have possessed had it never been 
coloured. Therefore, although the foregoing instruc- 
tions should be taken as a general guide as to 
procedure, the}- may have to be varied enormously 
to suit individual cases 

Wlnle this rather lengthy operation towards re- 
adjustment is going on the colounst should be pre- 
pared for the client to change her mmd and return to 
colour again ’ She may not want a complete return, 
and m this case the new raises that last for some time 
w^ill be found useful There are many attractive 
colours that soften the colour of grey hair among these 
products, and the result usually blends w’eil provudmg 
that only a small proportion of natural colour in the 
darker shades is present Tinting creams, suitably 
diluted, can also be used in this respect In fact, it is 
possible that the use of cream tints and nnses will 



Fig 429 The \pproximate bizE of the Pvtch of 
Gre\ Hair at the End of abolt Eight Months 


deade the client not to return to gievness and accept 
the attractive “half-w^ay house” to that colour After 
ail, it is the purpose of modern hair colour teclimque 
to make grey hair look as attractive as naturally 
coloured hair, and by using skill the hair colourist 
instead of losing a client who wishes to return to her 
natural state of colour may retain her for a consider- 
able time 


HENNA AND HENNA COMPOUNDS 


Henna, perhaps the oldest known hair colounng 
medium, is not used a great deal nowadays Its 
modest populanty was always due to the fact that it 
IS a vegetable colour agent and perfectly safe in that 
it coats the hair without penetrating it The reason 
henna has been largely superseded is that it simply 
turns the hair red and nothing else, whereas modem 
tmtmg creams, liquid tmts and permanent nnses can 
achieve many subtler shades in this colour group and 
are thus much more attractive than the crude red of 
henna On very fair or white hair, it is true that a 
pleasing pale red gold can often be produced, but with 
dark brown or black hair, the contact time after 
bleachmg must be relatively lengthy or httle or no 
difference will be obtained owing to the density of the 
natural colour already present 
If a chent with ashen-brown hair wishes to have it 
made lighter and redder, it must be bleached with 
peroxide and ammonia as alr^y detaded and sham- 
pooed after sufficient contact time. After drymf mth 
a fairly hot dryer, aj^ly the pure henna. Abmit ten 


to fifteen is long enough for the henna to be m contact 
with the hair, according to the depth of red or auburn 
desired by the client. The treatment is simple and 
effective, and can be easily retouched as the new hair 
grows and shows dark again against the scalp 

Henna Rinse 

There are three types of pure henna treatments 
nnses, shampoos and applications of full henna A 
henna raise is applied immediately after the ordinary 
shampoo Mix the henna by placing a tablespoonful 
m a bowl, adding fairly warm water by degrees, and 
stirring the mixture with a wooden spoon or stick 
until a fairly thick paste fonns Squeei:^ any lumps 
of henna by pressmg them against the bowl Add to 
the paste more warm wrater— -the temperature should 
be about as much as the client can stand in comfort— 
untd the mixtee runs freely. Shampoo in the ordinary 
way and then, without lifting the client’s hair from 
the ba^n, ow the head the henna mixture, 
working it well m all over the tmd mth the fingers. 
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Continue this for about a couple of minutes and finally 
rinse oil with clear w arm water This treatment gives 
a slight reddish tint to fair hair 



Fig 430 First Parting is from Forehead to a 
Little Way Beyond the Crown , the Last One 
AT Point — Z 
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water WTien the paste is smooth, the henna shampoo 
mixture is heated to blood heat on a gas nng or 
electnc plate and then poured into a ]ug Now 
shampoo the hair with ordinary shampoo once and, 
after nnsing, pour the henna shampoo over the head, 
massaging it through the hair, gently at first and 
gradually with more vigour until a lather is produced 
Contmue rubbing for a little longer and then nnse oft 
in the usual manner 

Henna Application 

To make a full application of pure henna, place one 
or two heaped tablespoonfuls of henna into the inside 
saucepan of a double enamel saucepan Keep it away 
from the outer saucepan which contains water being 
heated on the gas nng or electnc plate Add a little 
cold water to the henna and stir vigorously with a 
wooden spoon until a stiff paste is formed Contmue 
adding water until the mixture gains the consistency 
of cream and will run easily but not so easily that it 
will run where it is not wanted By the time the 
cream is ready the water m the outer saucepan will be 
near boilmg point Put the henna saucepan into it 
and it will soon be hot enough to apply to the head 
Test for heat with your finger 

In appl3nng the henna to the head it is not necessary 
to shampoo the hair first unless it is oily or greasy 
The application should be made with the pomt of a 
flat brush. Some colounsts prefer a pre-shampoo of 
the soapless vanety, but it is not necessary to dry the 
hair thoroughly 

The partings for henna application are not the same 
as those for cream or liquid tints Reference to Fig 
430 will show their direction The first is made from 
the centre of the forehead to a little way past the 
centre of the crown, and the remamder run parallel, 
continuing to the top of ear Apply the henna along 
the centre parting, and when the last partmg above 
the ear is reached return to work down the other side 
of the head to above the ear. As the henna is a paste 
the hair wiE stick in an upward direction of its own 
accord dunng and after the application 

For the remainder of the head the partmgs are 
shown in Fig 431, The first is across the back below 
the crown from A to A, and the final one at the nape 
A last brushM is given to the hair Ime If the applica- 
tion IS the chent*s first one, it can be brushed down 
the hair for about three to four inches from the scalp, 
and the ends can be done while holding sections across 
the palm of the left hand as shown m Fig 426 All 
hair should he taken up and pmned loosely on top 
and two three turns of cotton wool should be 


^ For the shampoo with hmm, pte mm m % howi around the head The whole 
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Onh practical expenence \ull guide the colounst 
on how long the henna is to be left on the hair before 
shampooing to get the nght result Texture plays an 
important part and it should be remembered that 
henna can produce some alarming colour results if it 
IS misused 

Contact for white hair should not be above three or 
four minutes If henna is left on white hair for onlj 
three nunutes it will often turn it a nch blonde shade 
which can be attractive But a minute longer and 
the application can produce a disastrous colour effect 
To change dark brown hair to medium, red or auburn, 
bleaching is necessary before the henna is applied 
after the shampoo, to make the hair lighten to either 
light or mid-brown Some ten or fifteen minutes 
contact IS enough to get the correct shade and if the 
henna is left on longer than this, the end colour after 
the shampoo will be redder If the client does want a 
light red shade, the hair must be bleached to blonde 
before shampooing and applying the henna Henna 
does not, of course, darken the hair Do not, there- 
fore, bleach a client’s hair to pale blonde if she wishes 
to have a medium auburn shade 

In colouring fair hair with henna it sometimes 
happens that the very light fine hairs across the fore- 
head appear rather fiery, as also does the skin itself 
after shampooing Rub gently with a rough towel 
with some shampoo on it before dr3nng the hair and 
the skin will clear and the fine hairs become less red 
A too fiery henna colour can also be toned down with 
some diluted blue apphed with cotton wool If the 
chent has a few white hairs at the temples these can 
be treated before the henna application by a para- 
group cream or liquid tint of the appropnate colour 
Keep the tint on the hair for about fifteen minutes and 
then rub off any surplus When the henna application 
IS made afterwards it will be found that it will give 
the same reddish tint to the hair at the temples 

Henna Compounds 

Compound henna is a term used for a product 
which employs henna merely to convey certam colours 
to the hair Henna, as has already been stated, pro- 
duces only red shades, but compound henna, so-called, 
will produce practically all the colours from black to 
blonde It was used a good deal by the old-fashioned 
school of hair tmters, but to-day colour is conveyed 
to the hair m the simplest possible form by usmg the 
various modem hair colourants already mentioned m 
this section. No doubt the use of the word *'henna’' 
m the compound was to emphaske the safety factor 
of the product because henna was well knoOTi to 
clients as being a safe vegetable product 

Henna compound is used in much the same way as 
ordinary pure henna. la choosmg the correct shade 
to a^piy, one shade %hter should always be Reeled 


in where tntre 1-^15 pt r tent or kss oi w !iite hair 
Thus if a mid-hrowii rolom wanttrl, djjo>L 
brown This will culom wlnte Imas * to make 

them almost mvMhie without ihirkuiing the le- 
mainder If there k to jo pei nut of wlnte hair, 
take ten minutes on tin con tart tinif when o^ing a 
dark brown shade From 50 pti ctiit upwamk oi 
white, use the correct ^hade for the appluatiun If 
the head is entireK wlute, the contact time can be a 
little longer e\en than that stated b) the mriiiufac- 
turer s directions — ^for example, fi\e extra rmnuteNfoi 
hght and medium shades and up to fifteen minuleb for 



Fio 432 Head Wraffbu in Tissue Paper to 
Retain Heat 


dark shades If the hair is coarse or stubborn, a darker 
shade than the one required might be used, but the 
decision needs careful judgment. Never use henna 
compound on a scalp showing signs of disease, or if 
the skin is broken 

To prepare the compound the whole of the dye con- 
tained m the tm should be emptied into the inner 
saucepan of the double saucepan Mix the powder 
weU, crushing all the lumps, and then add slowly a 
httle hot water, stirring aU the time, until the paste 
a^umas a thick month consisteney. The outside 
saucepan shoidd be filled with bmSng water, Leave 
the paste for five minute to altow the ingredients to 
mix thorou^y* Befope starting the application it Is 
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usually necessar}^ to add a little more hot water 
because the paste thickens slightly while standing 
Do not replace the double saucepan on the gas nng 
or electnc plate as the water in the outer saucepan 
should remain hot enough while you complete the 
application 

It must be emphasized that each tin of compound 
henna contains the exact amount of ingredients neces- 
sary to obtain the shade stated on the label 

Shampoo the hair before the application, preferably 
with a soapless shampoo The application, of course, 
IS the same as with pure henna and the hair is parted 
m the same way (See Figs 430, 431, and 432 ) When 
a retouch is being done on a client with fine or thin 
hair, a layer of cottonwool placed between each 
parting helps to keep the dye near the scalp 

Before the final shampoo, dissolve the developer, 
which is a powder supplied with each tin of henna, in 
a small teacupful of warm shampoo Have it ready 
with the shampoo After the paper cap and cotton- 
wool are removed, it may be found that the henna 
itself m vanous places is dry and caked It simplifies 
cleansing if all the henna is nnsed out with water as 


hot as the client can endure Give a good lathering 
with ordinary shampoo, and, after nnsing, use the 
cupful of developer dissolved m the shampoo Dab 
this with a wad of cottonwool on to the scalp, paying 
particular attention to the hair line across the fore- 
head Work it in gently with the fingers for about a 
couple of minutes and then pour over a little more of 
the ordmary plain shampoo and rmse off 
When using the developer after a retouch, the newly 
treated part only should come into contact with the 
solution, and it is always better for this operation if 
the chent is seated upnght in the chair after the first 
lathermg and nnsing Squeeze or dab with a towel to 
remove the surplus water before she sits up, and then 
with the wad of wool dab the developer along roughly 
made partings See that it does not trickle down the 
face or neck The action of the developer is visible 
Grey hairs are only slightly coloured before it is 
applied, but the colour darkens as soon as the de- 
veloper IS applied Rmse out with plenty of warm 
water, and should the water be very discoloured, use 
a httle more shampoo to make the hair thoroughly 
clean before dr5nng 


REMINDERS 


When only a quarter of an inch of re-growth has to 
be tmted, add a little carbonate of magnesia to a 
liquid tint This stops the dye runnmg on to the 
lengths, and does not detrimentally affect the tmc- 
tonal properties It can also be added to bleach for 
the same purpose. 

Liquids have a very strong mchnation to run, especi- 
ally along hair which is fine and curly Keep a quantity 
of magnesia m your dye cupboard, it is most useful 

If you can get it, alwa5rs keep small cubes of Life- 
buoy soap in stock The size of two lumps of sugar is 
the most handy. Stab each cube on the end of a 
meat skewer and stand one m the bleach, when used 
prior to a dye application It helps to prevent running 

Immediately before the shampoo, take a small 
piece of cotton wool and use it, moistened with 
hqmd shampoo, to remove dye from the skm along 
the hairime 

If your henna re-touch appears lighter than the 
lengths after the shampoo, do not be alarmed, the 
colour should develop during the next twenty-four 
hours, providing you have used the same colour as 
before. 

Do use a good deansing shampoo before applying 
hmm compound. 

If the should at aU greasy, shampoo before 
ordinary hennai, 

If fm mmt get 30 volume peroxMe^ to produ^ 
pile ikWe* aid a Bttle 50 volumelo ti^ but be 


Always use a sprmkler stopper for the ammoma 
bottle. A cork with a glass tube as supphed with 
hghter fuel is excellent 

Never must peroxide and ammonia be used m 
conjunction with a henna compound The chemicals 
would clash and the hair would rot and break All 
hennas are prepared by heating them m a double 
saucepan, which must be of enamel, and can be 
obtained from your wholesaler. Do not use a metal 
pan. 

Never must any tintmg materials be allowed to 
come mto contact with metal, always use enamelware 
which IS not chipped A glass bowl can be used for 
hquids as they do not have to be made hot. 

When tinting permanently waved hair, remember 
it IS much more absorbent than the straight half-inch 
near the scalp Dilute the dye with liquid shampoo 

All shades and types of hair can be given the 
simple treatment required to bang out the high hghts, 
and a reconditioning cream and a special non- 
alkahne shampoo will enhance its beauty still further 
The most important feature m this typ^ of work is 
not to overdo it. If you do the hair begms to look 
bleached, and you might lose your chent She docs 
not want her friends to notice any difference m the 
colour, and yet she desires just that touch of bright- 
ness which will make it what she herself might 
desaibe as ‘'more attractive ” 

To prepre an acid rinse to neutralize and remove 
any trace of sttah that may still remmn m the hah 
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after bleaching, add a few drops of acetic acid, 
the juice of a lemon, or a wme-glass of \megar, 
whichecer of these 30U prefer, to a quart of warm 
w:ater After washing out the shampoo, pour the 
acid rinse through the hair, and work it well m with 
the fingers , then rinse finally with warm water in the 
ordinary wa> The effect of this is \ery slight but 
often sufficient for the timid client If given to dark 
brown hair, it adds a very charming chestnut glint 
which IS dehghtful m certain lights 
The stickiness due to alkaline deposits can, of 
course, be obviated by using a good qualitc soapiest 


shampoo When the head i' nmu^td from the ba*^m 
a little bnlhantine %jald be .-placed on la the hair 
before combing and Mo-t coloun-t^; prefer to 

use pr(»pnetarv brand-? n{ bleach and slumpou- 
These are excellent, and the\ make the work *dmost 
mechanical, provided the maker's' instructions are 
followed implicitly 

Whatecer brands of propnetar} materials are used, 
whether hair d\es, shampoo^, reconditioning creams, 
or rinses, do follow the instructions proMded b}* the 
makers, and above all, deal only with manufacturers of 
repute If in doubt, experiment on a piece of cut hair 
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CHILDREN’S HAIRDRESSING 


A child’s first haircut is an event Every mother is 
concerned that the hair shall not be spoiled, that it 
shall be trained and, if possible, that some curl should 
be induced 

How often do hairdressers ignore the possibilities ’ 
Instead of making a speciality of children’s hairdress- 
ing and thus ensuring that children grow up to accept 
regular hairdressing service as a matter of course, far 
too many allow the apprentice to **have a go” at the 
children’s work Often, too, the experienced hair- 
dresser ” can’t be bothered,” with the result that the 
mother decides she can do equally well at home with 
her cuttmg-out scissors • 

The pubhc response to the "‘Child’s First Haircut 
Certificate” is mdicative of the demand for service — 
a demand which is not yet fully catered for 
Every child is a potential customer for as long as 
he, or she, remains in the neighbourhood And every 
satisfied mother is herself a potential customer, to 
say nothmg of the child’s ” sisters and her cousins 
and her aunts ” 

Equally, the proud father when he bnngs his son 
for attention wiU, mvanably, have some attention 
himself, and, often, fall mto the habit of more frequent 
and regular visits to the salon 
Let us examme some of the reasons why many 
hairdressers do not encourage children’s trade 
Perhaps the most telhng argument against it is that, 
too often, junior comes along on a busy Saturday. 
There is an obvious solution to this problem Fix 
your pnces for boy’s haircutting at the recognized rate, 
but exhibit a notice to the efiect that this apphes only 
on certain days, or at certam hours, accordmg to 
local conditions For all service outside those hours 
let the charge be at the same rate as for an adult 
Then you can afford to spend the required time to do a 
thoroughly good job of work Incidentally you will also 
go some way to meetmg the problem of ”idle time,” 
which, in most shops, is a matter of some concern. 

Many women have in the past taken their young sons 
to ladies’ hairdressers for their early haircuts simply 
because they did not like the idea of having their chd'- 
dren’s hair ” gnawed.” This is a sad reflection on men's 
hairdr^sers, but it cannot truthfully be said that the 
atteition has always been better in the ladies* salon. 

What are the requirements for a good chll<i:en’s 
haiidress^? First, parhai^, fmtience— with mother 
mi secondly understanding, and 

t»t not feast, interest in tlie fob. 

' ' ett qualite are inhmut m a 


hairdresser — otherwise he would have chosen a less 
arduous calling It should not, therefore, be a matter 
of great difficulty to pay rather more attention to 
juvenile customers than has been the case m the past 
Gam the confidence of the child and you will gam 
the confidence of the parents Make the child happy 
and you will make the parents happy It is a simple 
formula but a practical one 
Of course, not all salons have the facilities for a 
separate department, although these have been 
successfully operated for many years by some of the 
more progressive stores, but there is no reason why 
suitable service should not be provided m the existing 
salon In most cases it is necessary only to have a 
smtable high chair, or fitting for the regular full-size 
chair If you can have some attractive juvenile 
decorations and bnghtly coloured novelties to 
attract and hold their attention, so much the better. 

In the followmg notes it has been assumed that the 
student has already studied the general pnnciples of 
hairdressing and the text here has been kept simple 
so that the reader can adapt the knowledge already 
gamed sufficiently to carry out efficiently a progressive 
children’s service 

Tools Required 

Few tools are required for children’s hairdressmg 
other than those already m your possession, but it is 
essential to have the followmg — 

Medium haircuttmg scissors with rounded ends. 

A good, flexible, haircuttmg comb with well 
rounded teeth. 

Pure bristle hairbrushes, ranging from medium 
stiffness to very soft 

Baby’s hairbrush 

Very soft neckbrush. 

If possible have also a few small-size haircuttmg 
gowns For preference these should be bnghtly 
coloured and should be of soft matenal. 

The reason for selectmg scissors with rounded ends 
IS obvious. Children seldom sit still and tend to make 
sudden movements to see what you are domg If 
you are using sharp pomted scissors, you might 
ea^y scratch or cut the child’s skin if you are not 
quidk enough m moving the scissors away as the 
(Md moves Round, smooth, teeth m the comb are 
neces^ry because a child’s scalp is easily scratched, 
if the comb is at all sharp, 

Battape the dunce of ptire bristle for the hafr Innshes 
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IS not so obvious, but man} readtrs appreci- 
ate that, for fine, delicate hair no other matenal 
quite equals bristle. There is another point, too 
The habit of regular and correct brushing should be 
instilled into the child as early as possible, and a 
few words of ad\ice to the parent may encourage 
this — thus ensuring a better head of hair for } ou to 
work on in the future Of course, the sales aspect 
will not be overlooked, either Ordinary n\ Ion is not 
suitable for delicate hair Only those brushes in 
which the nylon is known to be treated so that the 
ends are rounded, can safel} be used 

The Treatment for Children’s Hair 

Fig 433 shows what is, all too frequently, the every- 
day t}pe of haircut Yet by judicious training it 
need no longer remain a common type It appears 
straight, it has no lustre, it is shapeless and devoid 
of style, so that parents frequently exclaim **Oh, 
cut It shorts It IS impossible for me to do any- 
thing with it It won't curl, and besides it's a nuis- 
ance " As often as not those remarks are hailed with 
satisfaction by the hairdresser who does not know the 
correct treatment for this type of hair, and is glad the 
parent has provided an excuse for bad workmanship 

A careful survey of the idiosyncrasies and texture 
of the hair must be alw^ays made before cutting The 
hair IS first of all combed down over the whole head 
m order to discover the natural he or gram This will 
mdicate whether the hair can be suitably divided so 
as to make a partmg on the nght or on the left side of 
the head, and whether it may be finished on the fore- 
head with a frmge The operator will suggest that 
the two divisions should be worked upon, that is to 
say, sufficient only to give the merest impression of 
two divisions existing, otherwise, these, if made too 
definite, will tend to become permanent 

With this type of hair it should never be cut over 
the comb or fingers m the ordinary manner, i e. by 
dubbing, the object bemg to leave the hair longer 
from the crown so that it intermingles with the 
frmge, it necessarily being a part of the fringe when 
combed forward The hair must be hghtly pomt- 
tapered to about two-thirds of the distance of the 
frmge, and the operator will here set a root-taper, as 
most scalps show a tendency to drop in immediately 
above the forehead and temple bones Therefore, a 
root-tapei, roughly about an inch wide, made at this 
pomt will lift the hair, so that when it is combed 
forward it forms an apprmable wave, termmatog at 
the frmge edge- The frmge itself should be taper- 
finished, and mi mi siraigM across. 

Fringes 

The frmge is useful for neariy afl cinidren's hair- 
dressing. Fringes am exp^cs^ad In a great vamty 


from the to fu^*\ ^ Hienf^ire 

special attei thm mu-t d\\d\^ be to tiii. feati n 
The length that tne fringe «rould be can be 
easily determmed bv holding tne hair hiiwi cn tht first 
and second finger> over the fonhead Then point- 
taper across the forehead m line uith the direction it is 
mtended that the hair b to he In no cucumhiances 
m dealing with the fringe must a mot-taper be made on 
the margin of tlie forehead Taper-cut the ends right 
along the forehead, the extremities rd which are 



Fig 433 Child^s Head of Hvir Kcorrectiv 
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finished by just tipping the hair, which is afterwards 
brushed downwards as shown in Fig. 437. 

Towel Curls 

Fig 434 shows the hau before treatment, and repre- 
sents a popular type so well defined by the term 
'‘towel curls," namely, just ruffled up with the towel, 
the mother usually produemg these curls after the 
child's bath. The method employed is to leave the 
hair rather moist, when it is hghtly rubbed with the 
towel so as to produce a state of fluffiness all over the 
head, thus produemg a curly formation, the hair after- 
wards bemg allowed to dry. No attempt is made at 
controlhng the curb or to produce any particular 
hne. The appeal of towel curls is known to, and 
appreciated by, all hairdressers. 

Fig, 435 emphasizes the result of work done by 
the hairdresser who is an artist Some drastic scissor 
taper-cutting is nece^aiy m order to produce this 
effect. As no hne is essential, the hairdre^r will 
follow the mitmx of each curl, which must M taken 
up between the first and second fing^. The amount 
of hair to be held m imeh marmer may, according to 
theheavme^oftheteb^ mvmtm curls. 

For the mmt imTOMot and efiectwl of 
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the work, no more than this quantity should be taken 
up each time for cutting 

The operator will now taper-cut across the curl to 
]ust o\er half its length, which will have the effect of 



Fig 434 Toi’iel Curls, Child’s Hair before 
Correct Cutting 


wavy hair will be preserved The writer can testify 
to tins by practical experience, having cultivated m 
a similar manner the hair of many clients since their 
childhood 

A Child’s Bobbed Cut 

Fig 436 shows a style frequently worn by school- 
girls, and one which, before bemg correctly treated, 
tends to look ugly The hair in the example here given 
is strong in texture and needs particularly skilful 



Fig 436 Child’s Bob 
BEFORE Correct 
Treatment 



Fig 437 After Correct 
Cutting and 
Brushing 


showmg the real curl. As the curls have a natural 
disposition to he on the head at random, root- 
tapenng is not required, as at all times these curls 
will ''raise themselves naturally. In no arcumstances 



Fig 453 Correct Cutting and Tafering enable 
A Better Share to be Obtained 

md my omly hmf of ihs type mer the comb in dub 
tebm The hair omc the ears and at the nape <d 
tib mttst also be mssQf 40 p 0 e(i. , 

By idfcwfef methods it irifl be found that 
the and late* fe lie a head of Ml, 


treatment to obtain a result similar to the finished 
haircut shown m Fig 437 

The operator will find it necessary here to do plenty 
of scissor root-tapenng The fringe is quite the pnde 
of the family, hence this will have to be rather 
heavily pomt-tapered to get the length and hghtness 
reqmred By holdmg the hair up in a line with the 
top of the forehead, it will at once be seen how much 
should be taken off to make the appropriate finish as 
shown m the illustration Any unwanted ends should 
now be tipped by a straight cross-cut, which must be 
the lightest practicable This mjunction also applies 
when fimshmg round the back of the neck, or else the 
taper will be ehmmated, the margm made thick and 
heavy, and an otherwise excellent fimsh will be 
marred 

The Art of Tapering 

This phase of work has been fully dealt with in 
another section of this work, but m relation particu- 
larly to children's haircuttmg some mention of it 
must also be made here There are two forms of taper- 
ing— root-tapenng and pomt-tapenng Root-tapenng 
IS made as close to the scalp as possible , about half 
an inch is generally the longest length of root-tapered 
hair. This hair becomes a kmd of "platform" for 
the other hair to rest upon; it also forms a binder, 
Inteiockmg the hair so that it will not fall down at 
&e sides m on to the f oreb^. Thus, by these root- 
poMs the hair is giving a fuller api^ran^^, 
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yet at the same time a lighter amount of hair is the 
result Point-tapenng is that which is executed on 
the co\ermg hair which rests on the root-tapered 
pomts, previously mentioned Pomt-tapenng is done 
on the hair around the head, and is the proper treat- 
ment to give hair of any length, for it must remem- 
bered that the natural growdh of hair before cutting 
is towards a pomt, therefore, m pomt-tapermg, the 
hairdresser is assistmg Nature’s own tendency Nut 
onl\ so, but a nchness to the finished work is obtamed 
Wien the eye has become tramed to the technique 
of tapenng, the competency of such work will bnng 
its own rew^ard to the operator because of the artistic 
finish Whether root or pomt-tapenng is undertaken, 
the hair must at all times be well back-combed before 
making the taper-cut 

Personality 

The attention of the operator is directed to the 
individual personality of the child, filled, as frequently 
IS the case, with whims and fancies as regards its hair 
He must study minutely how to execute the most smt- 
able style m accordance with the contour of the face, 
the manners, and the dispositions of each child 
Naturally, the mother prefers her girls to have well- 
developed curls, and, m a lesser degree, her boys to 
have some semblance of curls or waves Whilst, in 
the majonty of cases, this is not possible with boys’ 
hair, especially when the hair has been ruthlessly cut 
short from babyhood, it is possible to so effectually 
treat each and every head of hair as to give it a soft 
fimsh, and one that will earn the mother’s satisfac- 
tion and mspire confidence in the competency of the 
operator 

An acceptable style, for little girls, is the long, wavy 
shingle, with the parting on one side of the head, and 
the longer hair caught up with a nbbon or small slide. 
This mode makes an ideal setting for the oval-shaped 
face of the vast majonty of little Engbsh schoolgirls 

Plaits 

Since many schoolgirls wear their hair m plaits it 
might be thought that there is little scope for hair- 
dressers so far as they are concerned On the contrary, 
hair needs to be skilfully tapered and carefuHy cut if 
It IS to be kept in good condition Incidentally, the 
student will find it an advantage to get used to 
handling long hair, since this is rarely possible m the 
case of adult clients 

For hair to be plaited it is usual to taper the ends 
to a distance of about four to six inches The hair is 
then divided into sections and each small strand of 
hair is twisted so that the short ends itoid out. 

are then capped off with the sctars in the 
manner described under (and ^ngeing) in 

the ladies^ Hairdre^ing Saciim, 


Finally, ha\in 4 brui-ftd trx laii, diuit* it mt . 
strandb and plait it This wdi tuii experi- 
ence in handling tlie lenath an 1 tuu < an tie 

method of plaiting in the chapter in the apprupnalc 
section of this book I^a 

Temperaments 

One of the most potent factors, and one of great 
moment, is induidiial temperament This will be 
manifested m the child, the parent, or the hairdies'^er 
himself An\ mark of incompatibility becomes a 
stumbling blo^k to the prartire of (jiic’- Ciaft, and 
mav lead to unsatisfactort At all Units, 

the hairdresser must remain unruffled No matni 
how irksome and provoking tlie thild mav be, and 
some can be decidedlv tirt^ome, n is neussarv to 
remember that there is probablv a strong cause for 
the irksomeness shown children For example, 
some thoughtless person with a touch of temper, mav- 
be, has remarked to the child, when it has been 
naughty at home, "FIl get the hairdresser to cut 
your head off” Quite nghtk, a nervy child sup- 
poses that this will be done when it finds itself at 
the hairdresser’s 

Tangled strands of hair should never be pulled, 
most children get a great deal of that painful treat- 
ment at home from impatient parents or nurses Care 
must always be taken never to cut or pinch the child's 
neck or ears Such an offence is rarely forgotten or 
forgiven 

Sdssor-tapering 

With all children’s hair, it is essential to taper-cut 
it in order to obtain the best finish, whether or not 
the clipping machine has been used to shorten the 
hair at the back or the sides of the head The child 
may like to have a partmg, or maybe, hke the adult, 
prefer to have the hair brushed nght back. 

The wnter has always made a feature of tapenng, 
and recommends it as having an economical and tech* 
meal advantage. Hairdressing has suffered because of 
importuning parents closely noting the opeaation 
being earned out m the orthodox amateurish manner, 
and thereafter practising themselv^ on the children, 
with the subsequent less of prestige and business to 
the hairdresser Whilst agreeing that some parents, 
and perhaps some mdiffetent operators, obtain fair 
results, jret it is unpossibk for any except a tramed 
hairdresser to master the technique of tapenng 

IfeirdresserB will find, after a little practice, that it 
takes no more tinm to cut a head of hair by tapadng 
than by the dabbing method ; imieed, tapering a imd 
d hair does not take so long as the old-fashumed 
method. So that a dear coRoe|itksi of the taper 
metlmds imy he grasped, and to indicate tlm daeC' 


tson m wfakh the tap@r ^ set la the haft, Figs. 
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438, 439, and 440 are examples of the proper 
procedure to be followed The tapenng must be 
earned out along the dotted lines, a basic prmciple 
suitable to all types of hair, whether it be root or 
point tapenng 

When the art of tapermg has been acquired, other 
ways of effecting a scissor-taper may suggest them- 
selves to the operator, according to the texture of the 
hair and the subsequent style For example, ab- 
normal states of the hair called cowlicks” or 
'“twists,” situated at the edge of the forehead, on 
the partings and at the crown of the head, are par- 
ticular!} troublesome, yet by treating them by means 



Fig 438 Dotted Lines Fig 439 Dotted Lines 
Indicate the Direction show the Direction 

aeong which Tapering along which Tapering 

SHOULD BE DONE FROM SHOULD BE DONE FROM 

THE PARTING ACROSS FOREHEAD TO 

THE Top Crown 


of tapenng, they can be made really amenable and 
will result in a well-fimshed head of hair 

The operator, however, must never root-taper on 
the margin of the partings, forehead, or bald patches 
A root 'taper should be commenced about one mch 
away from such margins , otherwise the points will 
be sticking up along the margins like a fan, thereby 
spoiling the general effect 

Die mam point to keep m mmd is that the direction 
taken during tapermg must be as shown by the dotted 
hues in Figs, 438, 439, and 440 Fig, 441 shows the 
hair m its normal state before treatment It will be 
observed that the wave appears as mclinmg to grow 
underneath the overlayer of hair, thereby causing 
the wave to insignificant, whereas after tapermg has 
been carried out, as denoted by Fig, 442, the weight 
IS taken out ; hence the wave is raised, and a perfectly 
natural result is seemed, 

Ef . 443 shows the hair dr^^ acrc^ the forehead 
to a wave, and turned back at the side without 

this must consdmd as the 
riMted of work to te attamei 


^ 441 wwaMy d#€ts the usual state of the 
0^ to 443 ha® 


plainly denoted, the hair is lacking m softness, and it 
IS also entirely devoid of any semblance of a wave. 
On the other hand, by tapenng according to the 



Fig 440 Here the Dotted Lines show 
the Direction of Tapering Top 
AND Parting Side 

instructions given here, plus the knowledge gamed by 
expenence, the craft of children's hairdressing is 
raised to a higher standard of efficiency 
It is essential that scrupulous care should be taken 
when dealmg with children's hair, particularly m those 
cases where requests for a partmg are made, and agam 



Fig 441 Boy’s Head of Fig 442 Effect 

Hair before Correct after Correct 

Cutting Tapering 


it must be emphasized that root-tapenng must not 
be employed on the edge of the partmgs. Whilst the 
division may be ignored m ladies’ hair, there can be 
no deviation m this rule m regard to boys’ heads 
of hair, 

Betelliag 

Just as bevelling enhances the appearance of a 
inter, so win a haircut be inqroved^ every 
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to ensure a nch finish to the hair must be taken, 
and this can be done by the method presently to be set 


out Usually, the finishing 



Fig 443 Showing 
Tvpered H\ir 
Dressed \cross 
Forehead 


of a head of hair is done 



Fig 444 Showing usl\l 
ST\TE OF H^IR from WHICH 
sniE IN Fig 4^3 h\s 
Been E\oued 


by msertmg the scissors at the edge of the taper-cut, 
restmg on the comb, and a square cut made as the 
hair is earned forward on the comb, as m the club- 
cut By this means, however, the hair is reduced 
outwardly from the covering hair, it being necessary 
to cut off more hair to prevent the appearance of any 
ugly line, consequently more hair is removed than 
onginally mtended — hut that is good for the style 
designed 

The latter method of cutting, considered orthodox, 
IS now superseded by the hair being bevelled instead 
The hair is taken up by means of the scissors and the 
comb IS inserted as m the club method Do not press 
the comb forward, but allow the comb to drop slightly 
as the cut is made, that is to say, cutting downwards, 
and by this means the operator will find that the ham 
edge IS given a bevelled shape All traces of the scissor 
hne will be removed, and at the same time no white- 
ness of the scalp will thereby be shown 

The downward cut is adopted by the best craftsmen 
when shmglmg, so that no difficulty should be ex- 
penenced m its introduction for cuttmg men's and 
children's ham* Only at the extreme ends, those 


adjommg the edge of the nape of the ncik and rars, 
should the upward cut be used Little practice 
be needed to accomplish the downward method 
of cuttmg, and the vert’ fiiie apjMaidnce the 
hair afterwards will make applicanon unt of 
general use 

The ciiaracten^tK ' of the cbild^ hair dtpend as 
much upon the care bestowed on it Ufe on the appear- 
ance of the hair adapted tu am partnuUr ^nle 
Almost without exception all daldreu hd\e ha eh 
hair nowadays (See Figs 445 and 4}.b, diown 
below ) This is doubtless due to the higher standard 
of health of the child, which gives tonal sheen to the 
hair The modern tendenc\ to Ine more m the 
open am, and to indulge m games, where tiie breezes 
and the sun play their parts as the most beneficial 
tomes that the hair can hate, are ( ontubuting tors 
Moreover, brushing, combing, and proper scalp mas- 
sage, are conducue to the cultnation of waves 
and curls, as well as to a healtht head of ham It 
may be added that the correct wav to comb chil- 
dren’s hair IS to draw the comb with an upward, 



ARE Improved and the Careful Tapering 

General Sh\pe is Neat to give them 

AND Pleasing Shape 

cmcular, sweepmg motion all over the head, com- 
mencmg the combing at the ends of the ham and not 
close to the scalp, and workmg gradually up the 
strands of the ham until the roots are reached. In 
this way tangling is prevented 
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SECTION X 

HISTORICAL HAIRDRESSING 
INTRODUCTION 


Historical hairdressing is a fascinating study To 
trace the evolution of coiffures from the earliest tunes 
to the present time would be to unfold an entrancing 
panorama of hair fashions From the crude tonsonaJ 
dressmgs of primitive man there have been evolved 
the classical coiffures of comparative modernity But, 
as with so many other thmgs, the evolution of hau:- 
dressmg has taken the form of a series of cycles There 
have been periods of long hair, periods of short hair, 
reversions here and there back to the cruder styles 
of dressmgs Withal it is possible to trace a steady 
development towards art and beauty in design Hair- 
dressmg seemed at times to have become one of the lost 
arts, only to be rediscovered and mamtained Fashion 
moving hither and thither, pendulum-wise, has left 
untouched the quiet craftsmanship of the genius 

Thus, such famous coiffeurs as Champagne, La 
Martm, Croisat, and later Long, Boudou, and Symon 
have from time to time appeared with their famous 
dressmgs These gemuses appear, appropnately 
enough, when stagnation seems to have overtaken the 
trade , fashions have become bizarre, and craftsman- 
ship has been absent or perverted, when there arises 
a La Martm or a Croisat Thus it is possible to 
trace a contmmty, as though all the while a lovmg 
craftsman had nursed some esotenc art, and so 
to prove the preservation of the art and craft of 
hairdressing 

Space forbids, in a comprehensive and technical 
book of this kmd, a complete history of coiffures 
Nevertheless, it is possible here to give sufficient 
examples so that the operator will be able to provide 
himself with an histoncal foundation upon which he 
may build an edifice of creditable craftsmanship 

It was inevitable that the Renaissance,'" which 
is the name given to that transitional penod m 
Europe— from the Middle Ages to the Modem World 
— ^ould afreet the art of hairdressing, denoting, as 
it did, the revival of arts and letters and a new style 
d architecture and decoration which succeeded the 
Gotbfc, The <diange became maiiif^, so far as hair- 
dr«iiig was cemcmed, late m the sixteenth century. 
But it m dnrmg the seventemth century and onwards 
hajidr^ig vmk its sfridte. 

papMs of tte present work the first his- 
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itself felt m England Men made more of a story of 
Boccaccio’s, it was said, than of a story from the 
Bible, the dress, the speech, the manners of Italy 
became objects of almost passionate imitation The 
Queen, with her subjects, affected the more beautiful 
conceptions of fashion both in dress and in coiffure 
In France a similar process was gomg on, but with a 
peculiar distmction charactenstic of that nation , long, 
flowing curls were worn by ladies and gentlemen. 
Louis XIII had a predilection for long hair, and thus 
influenced and determmed the style of coiffures to be 
worn by the women of France 
Both in England and France fashions were very 
similar In 1624, Louis XIII married Anne d’ Autnche, 
and m 1625, Charles I of England married Hennetta, 
the sister of Louis XIII From that time onwards, 
due to the intimate relationships between the Royal 
families, hair fashions became synonymous for both 
countries It is interestmg to note m passing that 
French fashions, m dress and coiffure, still mfiuence 
the styles worn m Great Bntam 
Commencing, then, with Queen Elizabeth, the pre- 
sentation of historical coiffures here follows, more or 
less, m chronological order till 1830 There is mevit- 
ably a hiatus between 1830 and 1930, for the simple 
reason that after the vogue of the 1830 mode, and 
its vanations, there followed an unmteresting period 
of hairdressmg The late Victorian, and the Empire 
modes are significant only for their lack of beauty 
Dunng and after the 1914-18 war came the short hair 
modes, of which some exceUent examples are given 
in Section VI Hair Styling (Modem Dressings), 
pages 272 to 333 Thus we are brought to the 1930 
mode, which marked the begmnmg of a new epoch 
in the art and craft of hairdressmg , and finally to the 
1950*8 and a revival of the boyish styles of the rgzo’s 


Technical Details 


As a panorama of artistic achievement the histoncal 
mffwes here presented have a definite value to the 
hairdresser. They not only serve to mark styles of 
tonsonai development, but they have, moreover, a 
distinct utihtanan value. The uninstructed hair- 


assumes all too frequeUtly that historical 
dryings are macely Mstoncal records, or perhaps 
snarly eAWttai mffufes. It cannot be einj^ia^ad 
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Firstly, they provide m themsehes a fundamental 
stock of ideas Fashion, as already indicated, moves 
in c}cles, thus, progress can be achieved only by 
using the best and most appropriate elements of a 
b3.gone dressing, moulding its form into modern sttles 
Secondly, they provide the operator with practice in 
the subtlety and finesse of hair arrangement Thirdly, 
such knowledge can be put to good account, namely, 
in connection with historical hairdressmg competi- 
tions, demonstrations, fancy dress balls, carnivals, and 
theatrical hairdressing Fourthly, historical coiffures 
are rich in posUcke, and the making and usmg of these 
diversified forms of added hair is of incalculable benefit 
to the hairdresser 

Some of the historical examples here shown are 
really in the nature of fantastic dressings, and the 
reader is referred to Section VI, Fantasy and Com- 
petition Hairdressing, pages 334 to 333, for details of 
the execution of fantasia 

Many histoncal coiffures, for example Louis XVI 
(Fig 456, page 404), are powdered dressings In 
order to make the powder adhere to the hair it is 
necessary to use a fixative Either solid bnlhantme, 
paraffin, lard, or a specially prepared cosmetic may 
be used For some coiffures gum water is sufficient 


^ a fixative, a muxture ot gum traga^’anth at d wdtrr 
being mostly fat ourea 

It IS adtisable to powder the work as the coiffure .s 
built up For example, take <i < uri or a pull , the puff 
IS held b> the left Ixu d and tht urderneath liair is 
fnzzed, using the right Land to do tms Then with a 
fine brash the top hair .s ntaiK smoothed oter, after 
which the grease or gum fixative is applied The hair 
IS then placed into tlie desired position and tlie part 
powdered If a double curl ur puff is desired, the 
underneath hair is fnzzcd near to the Lead, quite close 
to the roots if pustune is to be used , the underneath 
section IS then smootlied so that the double piuf, when 
formed, will appear equalh neat otents whole contour 

For long curls, such as the Alexandra curl, the under- 
neath hair IS frizzed from the roots to the points, after 
which the top hair is brushed round the curl peg, and 
It IS then leady for the grease and the powder* 

Each section of hair is greased as it is dressed mto 
position m order to ensure that all parts are adherent 
The sections are powdered and, when finished, the tout 
ensemble is again powdered so that it shall be w^ell and 
evenly covered It is alwa}S necessary to protect the 
client's clothes from the grease, lotion, and pow^der, 
thus a well-covering wrap must be used 


I. QUEEN ELIZABETH (1558-1603) 

(Fig 448) 


This, the Elizabethan coiffure, was worn by the 
Queen towards the later years of her reign It is 
appropriate to the royal costume, and is dressed m a 
manner suitable to the wearing of a crown and the 
crown jewels 

The mam feature of the dressing is that it is re- 
splendent with curls, but these are disposed neatly and 
orderly Care must be taken when executing this 
coiffure to give a fully exposed forehead The hair at 
the crown of the head is arranged high, so as to make 


sufficient provisions for the fastenings of the royal 
crown, and of the abundant and exceedingly nch 
ornamentation of pearls and diamonds These decora- 
tions must rest pnncipally upon the raised hair 
formation 

The hair for the wig should be auburn in colour, 
and is best made up from 6 m. taper It is essential 
that the costume, with its collar and raffs, be true to 
the period, and should be fitted by a competent 
costumier 


2. LOUIS XIV “COIFFURE” (1650) 

{Fig 449) 


This coiffure is a representative example of a society 
dressmg of the period of Loms XIV. The Royal Court 
was a brilliant affair in those days, and Loins XIV 
played the rdle of grand monarque to perfection 
This coiffure {in vogue about 1650) is similar ra con- 
ception to that of Lady Mary, daughter of Charles I, 
as portrayed by Sir Anthony Van Dyck m his famous 
pamtmg of that pemonage But, in the present case, 
the fringe is heavier, and the side carls are less 
abundant , the back hair, howeirer, is prolific m long 
curls, thus pioduong an effect of richa^ Moreover, 


it IS a dressing calculated to test the skill of the coiffeur 
to the utmost. 

This coiffure is arranged with a fringe of about 6 m. 
taper hair, and, after curling, the fringe is made to 
fafl upon tlte forehead in The back top hairis 

taken straight back to the aown and secured. The 
curls upon the shoulders should be some 10 in, long 
and dre^ed around a curl p^. The back of the bead 
should also be dressed wWi cork. Great aure 
should be tak<m to dr«i this emffwe in a rmsnd 
shs^. 
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3. THE RESTORATION “COIFFURE” 

450) 


The tremendous religious, political, and social 
upheavals which are connoted m the term '*The 
Restoration" had ine\Ttably a marked effect upon 
hairdressmg The example here shown is a dressmg 
t\^ical of the period under review This mffure, 
as will be observed, comes into an entirely new 
category Here is somethmg distmct m hairdressmg, 
somethmg fundamentally different to the examples 
previously given, a beautiful dressmg, well orna- 
mented, but not overdone considering the style of the 
coiffure 

This dressmg is a very imposmg one, demanding 
great ability on the part of the hairdresser for its 
execution Three or four small Alexandra curls are 
disposed in the front of each ear. Broken curls fall 
on to the forehead, giving the whole an effect of wavi- 
ness On the left side several elongated curls are 
arranged so as to blend with the tout ensemble Loops 


of hair are positioned on the right side , these are taken 
rather high, and, with the elongated curls previously 
referred to, they tend to preserve the necessary 
equipoise Strings of large pearls are intertwmed with 
the curls and loops, and appropnately placed roses- 
complete the decoration 

To execute this coiffure the operator will require the 
hair to be 6 in taper at the ears This hair is formed 
mto three or four light curls The broken curls for 
the forehead should be made from 8 in taper hair 
A small pad is placed on the top of the head and the 
hair built around and over it Also the curls may be 
secured to the pad The long loose curls, which come 
from the back of the head, are posed in a semicircular 
manner Then a sufficient number of loops are 
positioned on the top and sides of the head and well 
secured The decorations are as shown, with the 
flowers placed on the right side 


4. THE COUNTESS OF BEDFORD “COIFFURE” (1684) 

451) 


To arrange this elegant coiffure the student should 
first of all divide off the frmge and the side hair for curl- 
ing, and also curl the ends of the back hair for curls to 
fall upon the neck The hair at the ears is thoroughly 
curlei either with irons or by papenng and pmchmg. 
The hair for the frmge is first curled and then made 
mto flat curls with the curling irons The side hair 
should be fnzzed very much to give a fullness, and 
slightly turned at the ends over the fingers The back 
portion is dressed tight to the head down to the nape 
of the neck where a few curls are tastefully arranged 


To make a wig for this coiffure special attention 
must be given to the partmg which goes across the 
front near the frmge In makmg the partmg one 
side IS made with 4 m taper hair, whereas the other 
side will have to be 16 m wavy hair m order that 
it may fall over the back of the head The hair at 
the sides and neck should be of 6 m, to 8 m taper 
When putting the hair en ph the frmge should be 
dressed with water, but the hair at the sides and 
neck should be wound around curlers and then 
baked. 


S. QUEEN CHARLOTTE “COIFFURE” (1771) 

(Fig, 452} 


Thfe English crnffitre, from an engravmg of Queen 
Charlotte taken m 1771, is an eiEample of queenly 
in headWre^. The atiffure, gown, and 
genmU environmot harmonize k a temarkable man- 
jw, a pokt not to be lost sight of hy the ktelhgait 
hakdrwa®. Is mmy i^pects the gmeral eflect is 
hwdiM, and k Its my is equal to that ackewed k 
the smd dim el Queen 
lie keiit hsirk dmsed om a 
. m ftam, vMdi are made to mk. Iho 


hair should be made to he smoothly over the pad as 
diown m the illustration. A curl is placed lengthways 
k the cleft of the top and frontal iressmg, over this 
curl there is imposed two additional pufi curls which 
are pla(»d crossways. 

'The back ham and chignon are dressed k a senes 
of pufi cmb , these mast be anall k dimension , none 
of th® etuis ^uld fall bdow the hair line k the neck 
A row cd pearls and an egret are placed upon the kft 
top side of the mgtm. 
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HISTORICAL HAIRDRESSING 

6. MADAME DUBARRY “COIFFURE” (LOUIS XV) (1764) 

453) 


This coiffure is in the Pompadour style The ex- 
ample here illustrated is the famous Dubarry mode 
Madame Dubarry followed Madame de Pompadour 
(who gave to the famous Pompadour style of hair- 
dressing its name) as mistress of Louis XV The Kmg, 
who studied femmme dress modes and coiffures, is 
said to have been attracted by the styhsh way m 
which Madame Dubarry arranged her beautiful 
tresses The hairdresser will find m this coiffure one 
of the most splendid examples of Pompadour style 
To execute this coiffure the front hair is first divided 


from ear to ear, and then curled slightly and brushed 
back over a small pad or cushion A catogan is placed 
behmd the left ear, and the back of the dressing is 
arranged tnth large curls The hair falling o\er the 
shoulder and back should be arranged in some five or 
SIX curls, which are dressed around a long curl peg. 
These curls can be made by first waMug some hair 
about 8 m long The remammg hair should then be 
placed along the entire length of the curl peg and 
brushed round it Tbs mode of makmg long curls is 
adopted where tightness is a special consideration. 


7. THE MARIE ANTOINETTE “COIFFURE” (1774-93) 

( p^g 454) 


This famous coiffure is perhaps the most quoted and 
oft-copied of all the classical dressings Mane Antom- 
ette became the wife of Louis Augustus in 1770 In 
1774 Louis XVI ascended the throne of France, Mane 
Antomette thus becommg Queen In 1780 disaster 
overtook the royal pair , first there came the assem- 
bling of the States General, and then the takmg of the 
Bastille, after wbch the Royal Family were removed 
from Pans The Revolution progressed, and m 1793 
Louis XVI was executed, a like fate befallmg Mane 
Antomette in the fall of the same year 
Mane Antomette was noted for her exceptional 
beauty, her wonderful dresses, and her still more 
wonderful coiffures Two representative coiffures are 
included m tbs section, namely (Fig 454, page 402) 
Pompadour, and (Fig 455, page 403) Grand Gala 


The hair for the Grand Pompadour should be 
separated at each temple, the centre hau: should be 
brushed back, and the hair on either side should be 
turned over so as to give a slightly curled effect A 
row of pearls should be placed in the divisions The 
sides are brushed back and finished off m curls , this 
effect IS best produced by curling the ends before the 
hair IS dressed, and then simply pinning the side hair 
and dressmg the ends m position Two roll curls are 
placed over each shoulder, with a small catogan to the 
neck and curls at the back of the head This coiffure 
requires to be powdered very carefully, because of the 
curls mtermmgling m a somewhat broken arrange- 
ment For such powder dressings it is advisable to 
use a grey transformation wbch is first greased and 
afterwarck carefully powdered. 


8. MARIE ANTOINETTE GRAND GALA “COIFFURE” (i 774 - 93 ) 

{P^g 455 ) 


This coiffure is, as will be observed, much more 
elaborate m conception and design than the previous 
example The dressmg here illustrated was worn for 
the purpose of State balls, galas, and other special 
(xcasions 

This gorgeous mffurc, its hat, its pearls, its sh^tpe, 
and yet its simphaty, all go to show wind a real artist 
Leonard, the Queen’s mffmr, really was. The eotffwe 
harmonizes beautifully with the d^ant gam, the 
hair fallmg on to the dioulders in the form of loose, 
wavy ringlets or curls as desired. The hair in front 


is dressed over a high cushion or frame. The sid® are 
taken up m two sections and allowed to droop a little. 
The back portion is dressed in rather large pufe, with 
a catogan at the neck. The hair is jaepared first of all 
by pmchmg and curling it in such a manner that 
when it te finally dressed out it falls into loose double 
curls. 

The whole is surmounted with a hat in rich silk, 
with three large feathers, a Isroodi of pearls being 
placed upon the hat, and two rows of pearls are 
j^aced across the front rating upon the hair. 
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9. LOUIS XVI COIFFURE’^ (i 774 "i) 3 ) 

{Ftg 456 ) 


This mffure represents an elaborate dressing of the 
Louis XVI penod The spectacular nature of the 
coiffure makes it a useful one at demonstrations, and, 
provided the onginal design is followed exactly m 
ever}’’ detail, the operator will find in it a wealth of 
education in hairdressmg 

Great care must be taken not to have any curls 
lower than the hair iisuall} grows at the neck , other- 
wise it will come in contact with the frilled collar, and m 
consequence, become very untidy First of all divide 
the hair transversely across the top of the head from 
ear to ear In this case the front hair is dressed first 


Therefore, the operator should place a pad underneath 
the front hair and dress it to look very smooth and 
even Then, if the hair is moderately long, he should 
take four sections of the ends of this front hair and 
grip these with a hair-pin, turn the hair-pin over, and 
place it under the pad This will keep the hair secure 
and allow plenty of scope to make curls with the ends, 
which are placed m position as shown The hair near 
the ears and back of the head is arranged m a senes 
of broken curls A shell slide is placed across the front, 
a row of pearls, five feathers, a fancy pm, and a silk 
bow are also used as extra ornamentation 


10. “COIFFURE” A L’URENNE, LOUIS XVI 

457) 


This somewhat fantastic coiffure is yet another 
example of the prohficity of hairdressmg styles of this 
period 

This particular coiffure can be arranged both with a 
lady's own hair or/and with posUche First of all curl 
the hair below the ears , the curlmg should be done by 
the pairing and pinching method Divide the hair 
ofi near the neck to form the catogan Then divide 
the side hair off, as well as the front hair. The hair 
near the crown should also be divided, and, for com- 
fort’s sake, it will be best to tie these two sections A 
large pad or frame is placed on the top of the head, 
usmg the same shape as indicated m the illustration 
The curls are dressed out over the curl peg and placed 
over the shoulders. Then make the catogan and place 
it m position at the neck, and arrange the other curls 


at the ears and place them in position — ^these should 
reach to the top of the catogan Now take the side 
hair, fnzz it a little underneath, smooth the surface of 
it, and place it m position, makmg the ends very 
secure to the cushion or frame on the crown Take the 
front hair m two sections, roll each section upon a thm 
pad, and push it slightly forward to give the semi- 
pompadour effect The second curl is then made 
immediately behmd the first one Afterwards dress 
the hair, and make two large rolls and place them m 
position As ornaments, a mob cap made with friUed 
lace or silk is worn, with a few flowers placed m front 
of it On the highest pomt of the coiffure are placed 
five feathers, two roses, and two silk streamers, with 
frilled ends hanging loosely over the back of the head, 
as shown m the illustration 


ii. PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE “COIFFURE” (1780) 

458) 


This dehghtful cotffwe may almost be described as 
a pre-Duchess of E^onshire style The reader vnll 
do wdi to compare this dressmg with Fig 466 (the 
Dochess of Devonshire). Although conceived m the 
sonwwhat reatedned ctoidsm of the Louis XVI 
stfh, there te imphcH in it a hmt of the Duectoire 
style whidh followed the Louis style period. There is 
a etemeut about the Frinoesse de Lamballe 

idddi comp^ the attentifm the hairdr^ser 
mdy that sectro of the hair which 
tAiove^aaiiiahoidd^sho^ dressed 

in laife The fmt d flee ^tdd be 


dressed on a pad or a frame, which is larger and higher 
on the right side than on the left, and the hair brushed 
over it If the hair is long enough, three large puff 
curls dhouid be placed behind the pompadour, large 
enough to be seen from the front A large catogan 
should hang over the neck, and two small catogans 
diould be made behind the ears The hair at the back 
of the dressitg should be arranged m large rolls, while 
nbbmi should be threaded through the curls on each 
side and allowed t» flow in a loose manner Nine pnk 
roses with green foliage should be fixed across the 
front with a rflibon bow positioned on the right side. 
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12 ELISABETH DE FRANCE “COIFFURE” (1780) 

45Q) 

This remarkable coiffure, popularly knovm as the as the “Titus” mode, and became the \ogue in certain 
Madame Elizabeth, like that of Mane Antoinette, circles for some fifteen 3 ears (17^15-18101 The arrival 
recalls the story of its wearer’s unhappy life Eliza- in France about this time of some antique statues 
beth de France was the daughter of Louis the Dauphm, of the Emperor Titus gave an impetus and a title to 
and therefore, the sister of Louis XVI She was one the short hair fashion A la Titus was a mode not 
of Mane Antoinette’s fated companions m the famous unlike the modem Eton crop, except that m the formcT 
Temple prison, and was allowed to survive her noton- fashion the hair was worn curly 
ous sister-in-law by a matter of some nine months, The coiffure of Madame Elizabeth represents the 
being sent to the guillotine on i8th May, 1794 pre-Titus mode, being profuse m curls , the back hair, 

Dunng the Reign of Terror, Danton and Robespierre however, was allowed to fall over the neck and 
sent thousands of aristocrats to the guillotine Before shoulders, as shown in the illustration The entire hair 
a woman was executed she had to have her hair for this coiffure must be lightly curled, the curls 
bobbed An interesting fact should be here recorded afterwards bemg neatly and simply disposed so that 
that any lady who had suffered loss by the guillotine the dressing appears orderly, yet giving the idea 
of a friend or a relation had her hair cut d la victime of freedom An abundance of longer curls are 
Thus there grew up a hair fashion born of facetious arranged, fallmg principally over the neck and right 
contempt for the terrorists , this style became known shoulder 

13. LA FREGATE LA JUNON. LOUIS XVI 

[Fig 460) 

This coiffure is an outstandmg example of the style to simulate the sea waves upon which the frigate is 
of dressmg known as historical fantasia. Such crea- riding 

tions were very popular durmg the period of Loms A secure foundation is, therefore, essential The hair 

XVI La Frigate (Fig 460), L’Armide (Fig 461), isfirst divided mto seven transverse sections, and then, 
La Pierrette (Fig 462), are three splendid examples commencing with that nearest the nape of the neck, 
showmg the diversity of style capable of masterly each section is rolled into a puff If necessary, the 
execution, and each coming withm the category of hair may be wound round a small pad or roll, the hair 
fantasia Considerable skill and practice are necessary always bemg turned m the underneath mode. The 
m the execution of these coiffures — ^La Fr^ate puffs should increase m size as the crown is reached, 
especially, because it must be exceptionally neat and and this vanation involves the use of a slightly larger 
smooth when finished pad for each succeeding section until the third is 

There is a profusion of curls—each separate curl reached The front hair is then raised, pompadour 

bemg neatly made— covering the crown and back of fashion, over a large pad, fastening the ends near the 
the head. The front hair is dressed m a more severe crown, after which the three top puffs are arranged 
style, therefore, the operator will only need to curl fairly level, as shown m the illustration. A piece of 
the hair, which, when dressed, will come over the silk is placed over the topmost puffs, thus providing 
back and the crown of the head Thus the longer hair an apparently foamy foundation for the ship Greater 
towards the back is curled m the Alexandra mode, neatness for the pufe and pompadour will be assured 
using the curl peg m the manner previously directed* if a little brdhantme 1$ placed over the surface of the 
for such curls When finished, the curls are allowed to dressing This should be applied by means of the tail 

rest over the shoulders as shown in the illustration oimb, which is first l^htly smeared with the oil 

The cat<^an for the neck is arranged after these curls Finally, a model fngate is plai^d upon the foundation 
are made. The ham towards the top and back of and firmly secured to it. P^rls, arranged as shown, 
the head is arranged m puff curls , the puffs are meant complete the coiffure 

14. L’ARMIDE, LOUIS XVi 

{Fig. 461) 

■Rus mffure js one of giandera: oanbaied with a howew, that tins miffim will need bid: little offlog. 
distinct toach oi feintasy— again a diessag requiring Rie ftout Irak k fiist diwded, and then tibe sides are 
c<wsidaabk^mit8ecm:iri^ Itwtilfaeobs®r?ed, sfaaiaiiy, hot tseated. The Ofwrator wiB 
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be wise to deal with the front hair first m this case, 
masmnch as it must, when finished, stand almost 
erect in order to accommodate the pearl or diamond 
ornament on the top 

The ends of the hair are rolled over a small pad and 
placed into position Now the sections are taken at 
the sides and are brushed towards the crown Two 
broken curls are placed upon the shoulder, and a shde 
holds the top portion of the catogan One large curl is 


placed behmd the ears and another round the crown, 
with a light curl here and there in rehef 
There is quite a profusion of ornaments in this 
coiffurey mcludmg as it does a small roll of silk, four 
feathers, silk ribbon behmd the front hair and worked 
round the coiffurey and pearls wound round the silk 
itself The ribbon should hang m stnps and is loosely 
tied, so that it overhangs at the back m the manner 
shown m the illustration 


IS, LA PIERRETTE, LOUIS XVI (1792) 

(Fig 462) 


This coiffure is a representative example of a de- 
servedly popular mode The fantasy is mamly com- 
posed of a profusion of small, light curls, disposed in a 
particularly becoming manner It is best executed 
with the help of a wig or transformation plus small 
postiche In any case, a pad must be placed on the 
crown in order to provide a foundation for the high 
mass of curls This pad should be so constructed that 
the left side is higher than the right, the hat bemg 
used to preserve the balance of the finished dressmg 
The curls on the long strand should be in stnkmg con- 
trast with the rest of the coiffure They are arranged so 
as to fall over the left shoulder , the curls, however, are 


made towards the end of the strand, the intermediate 
hair bemg left straight A silk bow is used to secure the 
two strands of hair as dearly shown m the illustration 
The sides are curled first, and the ringlets are allowed 
to fall as described Then a transverse partmg is made 
across the crown of the head, the front hair bemg 
waved and curled The top and back hair is similarly 
treated, small light curls bemg formed in sufficient 
quantity to completely cover the pad The whole 
dressmg, when finished, is well powdered A flat 
Pierrette hat is placed at an angle slightly to the right 
Four coloured plumes are fixed to the headgear, and 
silk ribbon and pearls complete the coiffure 


t6. DIRECTOIRE (THE 1797 “COIFFURE”) 

{Fig 463) 


This coiffure is an example of the famous Directoire 
style m hairdressmg The Directoire style repre- 
sented a distinct departure from the Loms XVI style, 
and may be considered as indicative of the transi- 
tional stage between the dehcacy of the earlier styles 
and the heavmess of the Empire dressmgs which 
followed 

The coiffure is arranged wholly with small curls A 
pad IS first placed upon the top of the head m such a 
position as to make a secure and comfortable support 
for the hat, which is placed slantmgly towar<te the 
right side of the head* The best method of executing 
this coiffure is to make some small switches of 6 m 
taper curly hair These podiche curls should be 


wound round separate curl pegs, or placed en pit 
with water and baked The latter method is preferred 
because it will render the curls more durable and 
attractive After bakmg, fnzz the hair shghtly, brush 
the curls over the finger, keepmg the touch extremely 
light, and then place the postiche upon the head and 
shoulders The hat should be made on a wire or 
buckram shape, and should be some lo m m diameter, 
covered with silk or satin, with some ribbon bows m 
front A profusion of feathers surmount the extreme 
top of the hat, and should show from the front of the 
coiffure No feathers, however, should be placed at the 
lower part of the hat, or in such a position as to cover 
the curls. 


17. MADAME DE PARABERE “COIFFURE” 

( F ^ 464) 

Ito (mffwe represents a style Cfoite distmct from pompadour mode, with the ends curled and placed 
any previoi^y given. It is remarkable for its lack of upon the crown. The sid^ to the face are dressed m 
ian*oyao«y, ^ ft possess an attractiveaeK wincb bitokau curfe The Imck portion is dressed around 
eOBipdbaitaifeB. • a curl peg. A delicate spray of Sowa^ should, be 

tesirtaQbi HiefcoathsBr pcmi the nght side after the powderir® is 

bd ditod a* aa4 Wsw m ti^ ^ 
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i8. MADAME DE GENUS “COIFFURE” 

465) 


This coiffure, whilst simple m appearance, calls for 
considerable skill for its execution 
A small pad is first placed upon the crown of the 
head, the hair bemg brushed back sufficiently to co%"er 
the pad. The hair is then taken section by section, 
rolled, and fixed by means of hair-pms to the pad 
The rolls should rest softly and neatly on to the 


straight hair immediately co\criiig the pad Alex- 
andra curls are made and are allowed to fail m a 
resplendent fashion over the neck and shoulder^ as 
shown in the illustration The chignon is arranged in 
rolls which are placed in the transverse mode There 
should be no extra decoration or ornaments worn with 
this coiffure 


19. THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE "COIFFURE" {1757-1806) 

{Fig 466 ) 


This coiffure is considered by many of the leading 
coiffeurs to be the finest and most beautiful dress- 
mg ever executed or conceived Georgina Spencer, 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose beauty was made 
immortal by Gamsborough, affected a style of hair- 
dressing difficult to label and describe 

The mode is considered, however, to be analogous 
to the Directoire style , in any case, it may easily be 
described as the most beautiful English coiffure we 
have Even the very poise of the hat is artistic to the 
last degree It is necessary first of all to describe how 
this work is to be done with the lady’s own hair, for 
which purpose it should be first ascertamed whether the 
lady has a large, moderate, or a small amount of hair 
It must be assumed, for the purpose of mstruction, 
that the lady has a very large amount of hair, and that 
it IS also long 

As this coiffure is arranged with curls and waves, 
the hair must first of all be divided mto sections , plait 
the hair very tightly and pm the plaited parting down 
to the head, leaving the loose ends for curling Then 
curl these ends, either with the curling irons or by 
papering and pmchmg as previously descnbed A 
foundation of crepe pads, m proportion to the size of 
the coiffure that will suit the client, should be made 
for the reception of the hat On the nght side of the 
coiffure there is a division , the hair above the division 
IS raised upwards, while that below is curled under, 
as IS shown in the illustration. The hair from the 


division should, therefore, be curled upw^ard m the 
case of the top hair and cuiled under m the case of 
the lower hair The hair falling o\ er the back should 
also be curled under 

Havmg all the hair curled and prepared for dressing, 
It IS advantageous to see next that it is arranged pro- 
perly for spacing Then take the long hair that falls 
over the neck and frizz it underneath Take the bnl- 
Iiantme brush and smooth out the top of the hair , then 
curl the extreme ends round the finger and allow the 
hair to fall into its own curls Now take the hair for 
the shoulders and dress it m double markau mode 
The rest of the coiffure is finished with curls before 
finally placmg the hat upon it The hat is usually 
contnved in black velvet, and measures some 20 m m 
diameter A nbbon encircles the crown, and three 
large feathers are inserted m this band, and these 
should be fixed on the left side of the hat 

If this coiffure is executed from positche, a tapered 
transformation is generally used over a pad The 
fringe IS made with 6 in. taper hair in front, with 
8 m for the back of the frmge, and 8 m* on the sides 
taken from the division below. Above the division 
the hair should be 10 m. taper , this is in order that the 
broken curl effect may be obtamed The hair is taken 
over the pad, and should be well curled at the ends. 
The hair on each shoulder should be 14 m. taper, and 
the hair falling at the back should be 20 m. taper. 

Finally the dressing is powdered very sparingly. 


20 . MODE PARISIENNE, EEGNE DE CHARLES X (i8a8) 

{Fig 467) 


This mffure represents a typical society diessmg 
extant dnnng the late years of the reign of Charles 
X «E France Croisat had not yet evolv?^ his lamoos 
1830 coiffure, but Mode Pmdeme nevertSdte ex- 
implifi»daw8lcorBedeparte8frointhfiQiiacs6«fcMs- 

kgspopnlariiptothistmie. TIteetesinashMeda 
striving temrds a mm artistic Jnodf oi and 


the pcesrait example may be regarded as a tranatioaal 
style These p*e-i830 inodes, adulst they were most 
b^miiig in themselves, lacl:^ the fimdameat 
bmty ^ Oaasat’s late vsmmixm. The mder| 

pa,rf» CT»lay ly to Study J 

hahdmsi^ vtek SO that he naaybeahSetol 
tire growth <4 a osir idea. 
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This coiffure is of small dimensions, but its execution 
always demands a great deal of skill on the part of an 
artist, as the hair on each side is divided into seven 
slantmg divisions, and the front is arranged m a 
small pompadour Each division of hair on the sides 
is first fnzzed underneath, brushed smoothly, then 
given a slight turn underneath to produce a roll effect, 
and the ends pinned to the back of the head The 
back portion is dressed in roll curls, and the top is 


dressed m the torsade mode, with a flower and foliage 
placed at the nght side 

If executed in posUche, the wig is made with i6 in. 
taper hair The hair near the ears is 8 m to lo m , 
lom to 12 in for the next 2 in on the foundation, 
and the dressmg is contmued with 12 in hair on the 
top The back hair is 12 in to 16 m taper, and the 
torsade, which consists of i| oz of 20 in hair, is made 
with one loop, or it can be mounted on separate loops 


21. COUNTESS OF JERSEY “COIFFURE’^ (1825-30) 

{F%g 468) 


This mode is an mteresting example of an English 
dressing popular in the years 1825-30 The cotffure (Fig 
467) which precedes this gives the transitional style in 
France, whereas the coiffure which follows (Fig 469, 
1830 mode) gives the epoch-makmg mode of Croisat 

Contemporaneous with the development of hair- 
dressmg in France there was in England a definite, 
if less noticeable, tendency towards artistic hair- 
dressing With the ascension of Queen Victoria to 
the throne, plus the mfluence of the 1830 mode on 
English hair fashions, there grew up a diversity of 
styles of coiffures^ most of which were vanations of the 
1830 mode, moderated so as to be not too distmct 
from the dressings favoured by the Queen herself The 
example here given represents, moreover, a pre- 
Victorian coiffure, and one which, like Fig 467, must 
be regarded as in the transitional style. 

The Countess of Jersey, well known in Society 


circles, favoured the Chmese coiffure, but with de- 
lightful embellishments This coiffure is executed with 
a middle parting, the hair being kept flat from the 
partmg to the upper sides The forehead is kept clear, 
the fnnge bemg swept aside, and two curls are coyly 
disposed, one over each eyebrow as shown m the 
illustration 

The sides are curled, these curls becommg more pro- 
fuse as the chignon is approached The long hair from 
the nape of the neck is allowed to come slightly over 
the right shoulder in rmglet form A rope of pearls is 
placed over the crown, being secured beneath the 
hanging curls, a device particularly useful if positche 
IS employed If necessary, curled maHeaux may be 
used and secured by means of an ornament 

The reader is referred to Section II, Boardwork, 
or Poskche, pages 33 to 39, for methods of securing 
marteaux to coiffures 


22 . THE 1830 “COIFFURE” 

{Ftg, 469) 


Readers wiE remember that m the introduction to 
this book there occur several references to M Croisat, 
the famous Parisian coiffeur of a century and more 
ago. The dr^ang now about to be descnbed IS known 
as the "1830 mt^e,” representing the beginnmg of a 
new epoch in ladies’ hairdressing. Croisat’s master- 
piece came as a welcome change alter many years of 
uninspiring and immtaesbng dressings The French 
Revolution swept away, amongst many other things, 
the beautiful pre-revolution cotffures. The French 
hairdressos had had a very lean time; the flat, 
Chinese-Iike eeiffto'es which foflowed the revolution 
nsMied bat little aid from the profesaonal coiffeur 
So far as France was concerned, at any rate, the dress- 
ing of ladi^' hair hiui becoroe aInMst a lost art The 
owsis^ cl the "1830 mode” dhanged entirely the 
aspect of wdiaeotal hamJre^^, and, as be 
seen pnesway, had a tesaeodous eiect upon the hanr- 
drewg Mtats hii €cesat Brttidn. The cultured 


Croisat broi^ht knowledge, scientific thought, and 
purpose mto the production of his wonderful cotffures 
After demonstratmg the "1830 mode” to his con- 
freres, he was led to write his famous Miihode de 
Coiffure, which book was a detailed exposition of the 
principles upon which he based his dressmgs The 
basis of his principles and the methods he foUowed 
may be summarized bnefly as "temperamental hair- 
dressmg,” that is to say, smtmg the coiffure to a client's 
face, style, and bearmg Thus he established a new 
craftsmanship — ^hairdressmg m conformity with phys- 
iognomy In order to carry out such prmaples, it 
was necessary for Croisat to foUow the roots of geo- 
metry, 1 e. the vertical, horizontal, and curved lines, 
Hikoiy repeats itself, and prior to the 1914-18 
war ladte’ hairdressing tod once again dropped back 
into more or less plam, non-scieutific eoifftres 'The 
tyf&al liairdresser’s coiffure resembled one of his 
{uactioe Wocfes, He divided the hair, having wavu^ , 
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or curled it into many sections and proceeded to dress 
a coiffure which made his chent look as much like his 
wooden block as possible Just as the **1830 mode” 
by Croisat was a protest agamst such methods, so 
was the 1930 coiffure a protest agamst the more 
recent lapses mto the mundane and ugl} 

Modern painters tend to portray other than the 
stereotyped style of female face and head For ex^ 
ample, m the case of Lawrence's portraits, the artist 
varied his treatment of hair to suit his sitters, showing 
a careless dressing with a fringe, as in Lady Charlotte 
Greville's portrait, a delightful high dressmg in his 
*'Lady Walscourt,” with her brilliant musician's face, 
a swathed look m his *'Mrs Siddons” and ‘*Miss 
Maria Siddons,” and the charming setting of the hair 
in the curly side-pieces showing the ears of his '‘Miss 
Louisa Davis ” 

A close study of the 1830 coiffure, of which three 
excellent examples are here presented, will soon con- 
vince the reader that Croisat mcepted somethmg new, 
and beautifully new, in the way of hairdressing The 
dressmg is fundamentally correct and suitable to the 
times , its beauty is enhanced (and the hairdresser's 
busmess mcreased) by the mtroduction into the coiffure 
of coques or loops These coques may either be 
formed out of the lady's own hair assisted by wire 
frames, or made of posUche Also, they may be 
plaited, as in example {a), or plam, as m (6) 

The ongin of the 1830 coques was undoubtedly due 
to the use made by earlier coiffeurs of the ApoHo 
Knot. This knot is a classical example of hairdressmg 
The Apollo Belvedere, discovered in the rums of 
Antium in A D 1485, a famous statue representing 
the God of Greek mythology as a kmg of perfect 
physical beauty, wears a beautifully arranged knot of 
hair horizontally athwart the partmg of his coiffure. 
The ApoEo Knot was worn horizontally, but Croisat 
diversifies it, gradually raising the coques mto a 
vertical position 

Execution of the 1830 Mode 

{a) (Fig 469) This coiffure is arranged with the 
sides well curled and dressed full to the face, as shown 
m the illustration The hair is first twisted up m a 
tight roll, or casque, at the back (see back view of 
mffure) Then the free hair is divided mto several 
sections Two large plaited coqu^ and one plain loop 
are positioned high on the top of the head as shown 
The plaited loops are made up as explained in Sec- 
tion IV, Ladies' Hairdressmg (Piaitog the Ifeir) 
(pages i8o-'i8z}, and are folded over and secured. 
These are usuaJly self-supporting, and, therefore, do 
not need fcames. Ihmthecmt^flat i«ieceofhah 
folded as ii rt were a band of ribbcm; this forms the 
l^ain coque, m rmr, or fhfe pw oi 

IS first held fiat, bacfc-raci^sd cm skie, fite mader* 


side being left smooth, and then folded as explained 
The pomts of the hair need extra back-combing, and 
the base of the loop should be given a tight twist 
before securing it to ket p the coque ncnd 
It mat be necessart to use a wire frame, an example 



of which IS given k Fig 447 on this page, m order to 
support the plain coque Tbm franm axe siinpiy 
constructed, fight m wear, and may be mvered with 
p^siwke m desired. 

Ite side hair, having been caiefufiy tapered and 
eirled, is finally dispel m simm k ti^ illusfam- 
to. It is immiM that the hair be secured very 


m 
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tightly on the top of the head before attempting to placed in position behind the coques A circle of small 
arrange the coques The hair having been suitably flowers, or jewels, as desired, is placed around the top 
arranged, a bow (or separate loops of nbbon) is then of the head to complete the coiffure 

23. THE 1830 “COIFFURE” 

{Fig 470) 

(J) (Fig 470). This mode is somewhat different m facial features of the chent The back hair is arranged 
design to the foregoing coiffure A partng is placed in a casque, and the long hair is turned up to make 
m the front, and great care must be exercised to keep three upstandmg plam coques with a plam marteau 
this front section well divided and neatly positioned swathed around the base Floral decorations with 
The sides are arranged m curls as m the previous suitable fohage are used as ornamentation, and a very 
example, but any similanty of direction is avoided so thm five-stem plait is arranged around bases of the 
as to give the necessary diversity appropriate to the coques as shown m the illustration 

24. THE 1830 COIFFURE" 

{Ftg 471) 

(c) (Fig 471) To arrange this coiffure the hair is hair with a pm and make it very secure, because it is 
divided from the centre of the head down to each ear, to this foundation that the plaits are secured Now 
and the long hair is allowed to fall at the back The take four plaits, three plaits havmg five stems and the 
front hair, which should be about 6 m to 8 m long other one nme stems , make coques with the five-stem 
near the ears and graduatmg to some 10 in at the plaits and place them m an upstandmg position , 
parting, is curled When the curlmg is finished take make these very secure, and then place the nme- 
the centre hair and arrange the partmg First fasten stem plait around them, afterwards arrangmg the 
the ends with a hair-pm, bnng the front hair very flowers as shown m the illustration A brilliant 
hghtly on to the forehead, and arrange the curls as ornament is placed across the front and, restmg 
illustrated, then take back the hair and give it a twist upon the forehead, gives the coiffure a finished 
over the left hand so as to form a casque Fasten this appearance 

25. 1930 AND AFTER-A REVIEW OF STYLES 

By 1930, we had passed through an era of complete honour Thus, in the 1918 penod hair was shorn and 
change m hair styhng, an era when the hairdresser hair fashion, with the aid of the hairdresser, resembled 
displayed his skill by cuttmg to enhance the shape of as near as possible the masculme cut 
the head— for example, the shingle, semi-shmgle, Secondly, the hairdresser of that day reached a 
bingle, and, of course, the bob. Hair was gettmg standard of cuttmg, tapenng and shaping that has 
steadily longer. never been surpassed, and hairdressers of to-day try 

The early 1920's marked the undoubted tummg to model themselves on the masters of that period, 
pomt of ladies' hairdressmg, when the hairdresser Thus, it could be that the ladies, havmg achieved 
l^ame the artist he is to-day, due largely to the predommance m their respective aims, felt that they 
mastery of the art of cutting. In the early 1930's, should also become masters of feminine charm 
hair became a httle longer, until once agam we had Thirdly, it could have been the rapid march of the 
curls on the neck, but at this penod not chignon curls scientific invention, permanent waving, which was 
The ladies' own hair was dressed in neck curls becoming popular both with the hairdresser and 
Emphasis was on a non-femmme appearance and the public, and it was necessary from the artist's angle to 
masculine dressings were forgotten. Dressings had show his skill in the use of the permanent wavmg 
more waves and curls, the popular style being an all- machine for the production and manipulation of 
waved side with three dip waves, jSmshmg at the waves and curls 

back with two rows of small curls; later ornamented Whatever the cause of this swing m fashion, no one 
with wfap curls on the temple was the reason can really tell. It could have been quite ea^y one 
fee the smiden change? It cduM be that thr^ thm^ of those three, but one feels that, if any, it was the 
wm i^|wisibla latter 

First, mmm m the iSpo's strove for sex «juahty. In the middle thirties, curls were extremely 
and as has ^wn, fought admirably for this popular and a favourite dressing at that time, had 
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waves off the face with curls commencing as high as 
the crown, and quite often curls all over the head 
Towards the end of the thirties, there was for a 
short time once again a tendency towards longer 
hair, the most popular being the Page Boy This 
style was worn lo in to 12 in long, parted and softly 
weaved sides with the ends rolled under There w^as, 
though, at this time a general trend for more move- 
ment and styling on the top of the head, the most 
popular being the waved Bang By 1940, there w'as 
again a complete change, the front of the hair being 
sw^ept off the face with a wave movement and soft 
curls falhng on the neck 

And so we leave the era of hair being dressed down, 
to examine the trend for hair off the face and neck 
and, later, to the Edwardian styles of 1940 
This break away was obviously due to the war, 
women being quite convinced that hair sw^ept oS the 
face was much easier to manage Visits to the hair- 
dresser were more difficult, due to w^omen’s war-time 
activities 

Thus arose the Edw^dian styles of those years— 


due no doubt to hair first being taken off the face in 
sweeps until, as a complete contrast, all the mov ement 
and expression was shown on top of the head 
As we know% historv alwavs repeats itself ThF is 
so m hair fashions, for m the late 1940’s w^e returned 
to short, close to the head, stvies, popularly called 
the Tulip Cut” or “Cap” — once agam the mastery 
of cutting and tapenng is essential to execute these 
styles 

The hair was shadow -waved to the head, with all 
end movement towards the face 
And then the 1950V, with the ‘Unhin Cut,” 
“Choir Bov Cut,” and su on, onct agam tho-e bAidi 
stvles of the 1920 V 

And so the ev’'olution of hair stvles and hamlressing 
moves on, so that one wonders, on looking back over 
the last twenty years, can an\ thing more be done 
with hair fashion 

It does not seem possible, but who knows^ 

As permanent weaving re\olutiomzed hairdressing, 
so may something unknowm around the corner once 
agam repeat history. 








Fig 44?. (i) Qubbk Euzabeth (1558^1605) 















Fig 451. {4) Annb Corke, Countess or Bedford (1684) 
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Fia 454 {5) Qmm CmnLorm 'XoirFWB'' {1771) 
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Fig 453 {6) Madame Dubaeky Coiffure** (1764) 
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Fig 454* {7) The Granp Pompabour ‘Xoiffure** (1774-1793) 
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Re^ae de Louis XVI 


Imp Falconer Peris 


Fig. 458, (u) A Delightful 'Coiffure" Anticipating the Duchess of Devonshire Style 
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Fig 467 (20) A Tykcal Society Dbessihg of ths Early Nineteekth Cestuby 





Fio 469 (ia) Croisax's Fahohs 1830 "Cotwwaa" Front awo Back View* 
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SECTION XI 

THEATRICAL HAIRDRESSING AND MAKE-UP 
INTRODUCTION 


The subject of theatrical posttcke and make-up is one 
of considerable interest to every one connected with 
the hairdressmg world, for, with the increasmg popu- 
lanty of amateur theatricals, the growth of fancy 
dress functions, pageants, carnivals, amateur film 
societies, and the like, the chances of the hairdresser 
being called upon to make up a character or company 
are becommg more and more frequent 

Make-up for the stage is of greater importance than 
many people who visit theatres realize Its purpose is 
to enhance the characteristics of the actor in the part 
he IS to play Next to the histrionic ability and mivi- 
dual aptitude of the actor or actress, his or her make- 
up is of paramount importance It is one of the chief 
factors which contribute to the effectiveness of the 
character to be portrayed A capable amateur actor 
could impersonate glowing youth to-day and decrepit 
old age to-morrow, but while he acts the part it is the 
duty of the make-up artist to see that he looks the part 

The one object of theatncal^osfjcAe and make-up is 
to aeate an illusion Make-up is not merely disgmsmg 
an ordmary mdmdual, he or she has to appear 
naturally as the character represented, and must be 
made-up accordmgly 

It is essential to pomt out at the beginmng that 
stage make-up differs entirely from that required m 
other circumstances, such as dayhght pageants, carni- 
vals, and fancy dr^ affairs. 

In the former case the character is made-up for 
presentation in the glowing light of the theatre ; m the 
other for closer inspection in broad dayhght. On the 
stage the actor has to appear in a brilhant artificial 
I^ht— -in many cases light devoid of anything ui the 
nature of shadows Stage hghtmg has been broi^ht 
to a state of perfection , glamg spothghts, overhead 
and footlights, and floodlights from the wings often 
keep the actor in a shadowless glow 

Dayh^t reveals a person’s complexion and expres- 
simi at thdh best, im they are seen under natural 
cooditkms. On the otha: hand, artificial light tends 
to destroy the% thir^, and the more kflbant the 
1%^ ffre mme are the natural chazactmstks of the 


Of course, every individual or company which one is 
called upon to prepare will not appear where the latest 
m stage lighting facilities are available There will be 
the meagre lighting of the village halls, rooms with 
foothghts only, and occasionally places with headlights 
alone In such cases, discretion must be used to make 
the most of the light available 

The effect of make-up can easily be appreciated if 
one can get the opportunity of seeing the dress rehear- 
sal of a play, where the characters are dressed'' 
without facial preparation It will be noticed that the 
features of the performers are pale and unimpressive, 
and that, in those cases where facial expression is 
essential to good actmg, the production seems a trifle 
weak' 

Characters have to be made up for the benefit of an 
audience seated, as a general rule, at least 30 ft from 
the stage, and each part should be presented so as to 
give a correct appearance to every one patronizmg 
the performance 

Make-up, as we noted at the outset, is the creation 
of an illusion— the natural features havmg been 
obliterated by artificial light, our task is to restore 
them, or rather replace them, by artificial features 
appropriate to the character represented, and suitable 
to the lightmg The creating of this illusion is accom- 
plished by exaggeratmg the Imes of the features so 
that they will present a natural appearance to the 
audience, takmg into consideration the light and the 
distance from which they are viewed Before gomg 
into the details of the way to make up, let us consider 
something of the mental equipment of the make-up 
artist 

Success cannot be achieved in this or m any other 
art without study and practice What, then, should 
be studied firsts The answer is characterization , this 
should be put before anything dse. No matter how 
capable one may be m applying the matenals, in 
choosing and adjustmg the wig or tackling any other 
part of the work, tins might be rendered useless unless 
the make-up artist has m mmd an actual knowledge of 
the character or nationality to be presented on the 
stage. 

Portrayal of the facial chaxactaistics of a particular 
nafemality can only be accomphdaed successfully if 
the | 5 €rm maMng-up can visualize an accurate and 
idiajMe of thc^ characteristics Possibly, 
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the average individual imagines he can visualize pass^ 
able Amencan, German, or French types, but it is 
highly probable he would find, if he could give expres- 
sion to his mental picture, that there were very serious 
errors m his judgment 

The first advice, then, is to study characters The 
artist must always be domg so Whether m the salon, 
or m the tram, 'bus, or tram, the opportunity of notmg 
the idiosyncrasies, demeanour, and habits of char- 
acteristic t5pes of people should never be lost If 
there is implanted in the mmd a t5pical specimen of a 
particular character, it should not be difficult to make 
up that character when required A model which can 
be visualized is somethmg definite to work upon 

It will not, however, be possible thus to add to one's 
mental equipment for the majority of characters 
For those in historical plays, and for certain national 
characters some other method will have to be em- 
ployed In any event, there is no need to trust to luck 

The enthusiastic learner will lose no opportunity of 
visitmg the theatre to note how the professional com- 
panies are made up, and particularly will he make a 
point of seemg all the popular works which amateur 
societies are likely to perform, because it is from these 
that he may expect the bulk of his work 

Abundant illustrations of plays and characters are 
published to-day, and it should be possible, by keepmg 
a file of journals or by catalogumg the cuttmgs, to have 
at hand a reliable guide to refer to when doubts arise 
Take, for instance, the popular Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas and other works favoured by amateurs , photo- 
graphs of characters from these are reproduced over 
and over agam The author made a practice of keep- 
ing cuttings of these m his apprentice days, and found 
this an mvaluable means of augmentmg his knowledge 
As one is never too old to learn, it is still supplemented 
by the same method, and, m this connection, the hair- 
dresser of to-day is far better off than in those days 
when the author first ventured to try his hand at the 
art of make-up 

If the opportunity occurs to see a company or an 
individual made up hy an expenenced hand the reader 
is strongly advised not to neglect it Watch the 
methods employed carefuUy Such chances happened 
occasionally in the wnter's youth, and as soon as he 
felt confident of hemg able to tackle the elementary 
part of the work, he offered his services. The result 
was that he was soon taught how to tackle the more 
difficult problems Advice by an expenenced artist 
on the actual make-up is, of course, mvaluable if it 
can be obtained 

Much has been written about stage make-up, but 
chiefly from the standpomt of a person playmg a given 
part, or of makmg-up one individual. Little, if any- 
thing, has been writtei giving the point of view of one 


companies of amateurs, which may vary m number 
from tw'o to as many as seventy 
The author has had over a quarter of a centuij’ of 
expenence in tackling propositions of this kind, and 
hopes, therefore, that his advice and instruction may 
prove helpful to others who may be called upon to do 
likewise Let it be clearly borne m mmd that the 
hairdresser who undertakes stage make-up at all will 
almost certainly be called upon in course of time to 
shoulder the rather formidable task of makmg-up a 
wffiole company The writer has had the pru ilegt of 
preparing for the stage amateur tlieatrital companies 
in vanous towms, some at a considerable distance from 
his normal business While this is rather flattering, it 
proves that this is a branch of business which manv 
hairdressers are neglecting In the course of his career 
the author has had to prepare companies for Shake- 
spearian pla^s, all the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
manj comedies, farces, and occasionally works which 
were being produced for the first time 
No one will dispute the fact that the making-up of a 
smgle individual for a part at one's leisure is quite a 
simple matter compared with getting a complete com- 
pany ready for the stage m, say, a couple of hours, 
with an anxious stage manager or coach, and perhaps 
a nervous company of amateurs, timorous lest the 
raismg of the curtain be delayed This task has had 
to be accomplished on many an occasion, and if it be 
tackled m a businesslike manner, there should never 
be any risk to one's reputation as a make-up artist 
The best advice to any one confronted with this 
proposition is to make doubly sure that all the 
matenals necessary are to hand before commencing 
operations Arrange, if possible, for the use of a 
private room to work m, and ensure that a good light 
IS available, one fixed m a position to obviate the 
necessity of having to dodge your own shadow A 
comfortable chair is necessary for the person who is to 
be made-up, and, preferably, this should be one with 
a head-rest When workmg in one's own town, 
always use one from the salon, but, fading that, see 
that the chair is not too low, so that you can work m 
comfort. It will be advisable to have a table handy 
with the matenals arranged for expeditious handling 
A mirror should be fixed opposite, and facing the 
character to be made-up* This should be of sufficient 
size to give a good view of the actor or actress. There 
IS a distmct advantage in this, because the progre^ 
of the handiwork can be viewed as from afar, re- 
membenng that the distance between the character 
and the reflection is double that between him and 
the glass. It will be found difficult to judge the work 
ck^ at hand, but the mirsw obiigingly provides the 
necessary pwpective to form an aixumte idea of the 
make-up. 

Att^^ition to these <tetails, trivial <hey may 


who has been ^agaged to make-up whole theatrical 
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«ieem, \vili repay itself Carelessness on these points 
may seriously jeopardize the success of the show, to say 
nothing of one’s own prospects as a make-up artist 
Delays are apt to make the audience fidgety, and 
flurry behmd the scenes is calculated to cause nervous- 
ness, especially among amateur actors and actresses 
The work to be done should be planned out carefully, 
so as to ensure making the most of the available 
time As a general rule, one should arrange to deal 
firstly with those of the company who make their 
bow earliest to the audience The obvious reason for 
this IS that, should there be any miscalculation as to 
the time required to prepare the company, or should 
any unforeseen delay arise, the opportunity to make- 
up characters who appear later m the play will occur 
as the performance progresses 
In the case of practically all amateur companies, 
many of those taking part do not leave busmess until 
a couple of hours before the curtam is due to rise, and 
usually by the time the whole company has assembled 
the moments are becoming precious With a little 
tact you can employ the plan that has often been used 
to gam time This is to induce some of the members of 
the company to attend early to be made-up* As a 
result, one is often able to chspose of a good deal of 
the work m such a manner as to allow ample time to 
tackle the bulk of it m comfort 
In the case of makmg-up a company when time is 
scarce, you will probably find some member who is 
able to help If so, get him to watch you applymg the 
groundwork, and then let him try for himself It is a 
task that requires mtelligence, but that is generally 
found among people who aspire to shme as amateur 
actors Usually, performers have seen the work done 
so often that they can render valuable assistance If 
you should have an assistant who is eager to gam 


experience in the art of makmg-up, by all means 
encourage him to come along and lend a hand 

In making-up, as in every other art, there is no 
royal road to success One can become expert in it 
only by hard work and practice Study your char- 
acters, and, by experimenting with the materials, 
endeavour to cultivate the art of makmg-up speedily 
and accurately If you can get a friend or assistant to 
allow you to experiment on him so much the better 

In order to gauge the results of your work, move 
about the hall or theatre m which the company is 
performmg, and note the appearance of your char- 
acters from different viewpomts This will enable you 
to detect any little defects and to remedy them on 
future occasions 

Be careful where you have to make up any indivi- 
dual suffermg from skm eruption Other members of 
the company would certamly object to your usmg the 
same materials on them, and you would be advised to 
keep separate materials for individuals so affected, or 
to get them to brmg along their own materials If 
they preferred the latter course, you would, of course, 
tell them what colours to obtain 

There are no fixed laws in theatncal make-up 
Professional actors use various methods to obtam the 
same effect It is obvious that to make-up some 6o 
or more people m two hours it is important to get the 
very best results with the simplest methods Again, 
if it IS a small drama company with less than a dozen 
characters expenments with more complicated colours 
can be earned out, keepmg the basic rules m mmd 
The methods explamed m the following sub-sections 
are a good sound basis for a man beginning to 
develop this art as a side hne to his profession, and 
once he is proficient he can then use his own ideas 
and methods 


MATERIALS REQUIRED 

The matenals available and necessary for make-up the trouble of blending the major colours to achieve 
axe many and varied Manufacturers have produced the desired result 

grease paints of every conceivable shade of Grease pamts as ongmally made by I^ichner are 
complexion, and the make-up artist to-day is saved numbered as follows— 


No. 

I 

n 

3 

*1 

h 

si : 
6 

^ , 


Shads 

Whitish pmk 
Pink 

Eose pink 
Deep rose 
Medium reddish 
Deeper red 
Dark red 
Eedd)^ brown 
Ivory 
Dark ivory 
Eedd^ dni tmmn 

tied brown 


Used for 

Lady's light flesh 

Lady’s light flesh 

Lady’s flesh 

Lady’s brunette flesh 

Light male flesh 

Darker male flesh 

Sun tan 

Farmer Giles 

Groundwork 

Hamlet 

Mr Dearth 

Grumpy 

Mulatto 

Eaiah 

Jaiwese 
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No 

Shade 

Sb 

Deep greenish yellow 

9 

Deep brownish red 

10 

Dull yellowish brown 

II 

Deep dark browm 

12 

Black 

13 

Red brown 

13a 

Medium brown 

14 

Dark sunburn 

15 

Bright light brow n 

16 

Dull brown 

20 

YTiite 

Lit B 

Bnght sunburn 

Lit C 

Light yellowish brown 

Lit D 

Bnght browm yellow 

Lit F 

Deep yellow brown 

Lit Cx 

Dull y’^ellow 

Lit K 

Combination of shades 5 and 9 

Lit L 

Delicate brownish yellow 

Lit 0 

Light reddish brown 

Lit P 

Deep reddish brown 

Lit R 

Delicate light reddish 

Lit S 

Greenish yellow 

Lit T 

Grey green 

Lit U 

Yellowish red (modern) 

Star Girl 

Very light fleshing 

Star Lady 

Matt fleshing 

Star Madam 

Light ivory fleshing 

Peach, peach Light 

Peach dark 

Peach Special 334-336 

Green I, II, III 

22 

White 

25 

Lake 

28 

Brown 

28a 

Light brown 

30 

Red brown 

31 

Light grey 

32 

Dark grey 

39 

Blue green 

42 

Black 

325 

Electnc blue 

326 

Blue, light, medium and dark 

327 

Yellow, light, medium and dark 

331 

Citron 

332 

Orange 

333 

Orange extra 

337 

Manve, hght, medium and dark 

320 to 323 

Carmine I, II, HL IV (light, 
medium, dark and very dark, 
respectively) 

324 

Carmine, vermilion, bnihant 

328 

Rose 

329 

Rose, dark 

350 to 353 

Carmine orange I, II, III, IV 


Chinese 
Red Indian 
Spanish 
Afncan Nati%e 
Negro 

Old hsheiman 
Eg\ ptian 
Pirates 

Roman soldiers 
Indian 

Clowns, Death 
Yeoman, \ iking 
Carmen 
Romeo 
^Mexican 
Mr Wu 

Modem fleshing 
Cdesar, Capulet 
Tannhauser 
Falstaff, Wotan 
St Joan fist parC 
Richard III 
Sh\lock 

Pierrette 
Lady Teazle 
Poll> Peacham 
Ladies modern fleshing 
Dark brunette fleshing 

To accentuate red complexion, shading eyelids for sinister and 
older parts 

For the eyebiows and shading nose, temples and facial lines 

For soft shading, elderly parts 

As No 25, but dull shade 

For sunken cheeks 

For unshaken face 

For haggard face and wrinkles 


For the eyelids 


It may be that some of the readers have had some 
expenence m make-np, and have akeady developed 
a preference for certain materials, but to those who 
are just begmnmg the work it is suggested that a 
hmited range of colours should be used, so that matters 
wiU be simplified These should be 2|, 3I, 5, 9, and 
carmme, and the following “liners,” white, hght 
blue, medium blue, dark blue, lake, brown, and 
black 

Too wide a vanety to choose from at first would 
probably lead to hesitation and indecision on the 
part of the novice, with consequent confusion and 
loss of tune, and possibly nnsatisfactory results. As 
expenence is gamed the learner wiB discover how and 


when to bnng mto use the fuller range of colours at 
his disposal 

Other things to complete the outfit are, removing 
cream, astringent lotion, dry rouge, face powder 
(such as grease paint blendmg powder, which is 
ilmost transparent, and therefore can be used for all 
tj^pes of make-up from pink and white females to 
fuU blooded n^oes), black and brown eye cos- 
metique, hquid make-up in hght and dark flesh 
shades, clown white and N^no black, Imnd towels, 
haresfoot, baby’s brush, velour pufi, hairbrush, hair- 
pins, anaJl sponge, sgant gum, crfipe hair of various 
shades, artists’ paper stumps, comb and a pair of 


sharp sossors. 
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Complete outfits of the materials can be obtamed effect of the tints on the complexion Supposmg, for 
from the hairdresser’s suppl5' stores, fitted into make- example, that the ladies’ chorus in “ H M S Pmafore," 
up boxes, and it would be advantageous to obtam one which consists of women with ladylike complexions, 
of these require to be made-up, one would vary from No 2 to 

The matenals above mentioned wnll all be necessary 2^ for the groundwork, and use carmme No II on the 
if the make-up artist is to be prepared to make-up any cheeks and lips, and middle blue for the eyes On the 
company that might demand his services, and an other hand, if the chorus comprised country girls, then 
individual possessing common sense and some artistic it would be advisable to employ 2| to 3 for the ground- 
taste should be able to make-up any character after a work Coming to the cheeks. No 9 is used with per- 
little practice haps a little carmme No II In the case of a healthy 

The details of the method of emplo}mg these mdoor man, the groundwork would be No 3, while the 
matenals will be gone mto as the work proceeds, but complexion of a golfer would require No 3J or No 4, 
now an endeavour is made to give a general idea of the with No 9 slightly on the cheeks 

THE WIG 

What IS the special importance of the theatrical can supplant the bald patch on an elderly performer, 
wig’ This may seem too obvious a question to require and artificial bald pates can conceal a head of hau: at 
an answer , however, the wig is something more than will One cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that 
a mere part of the equipment of a character A wig in make-up one of the most important factors is the 
may be, and often is, the deciding factor in the accur- wig, and that too much trouble cannot be taken to 
ate presentation of a part , usually it is of outstandmg ensure that it is suitable and fits the character pro- 
unportance m the make-up perly If such details are properly attended to, the 

In considermg the wig, never let it be forgotten that completion of the make-up will be expedited 
the head is the most noticeable part of any mdividual Wigs are made on two mam prmciples — ^those which 

In practically every case the shape of the head and the can be blended to tone mto the general make-up of 
colour of the hair identifies, determmes, or completes the wearer by means of a silk or gauze front, and those 
the character, and it will be found necessary to secure which supply a full head of hair, thus obviatmg the 
wigs for all sorts and conditions of stage characters to necessity of blendmg m when makmg-up Of the two, 
suit all sorts and conditions of people the blender wig gives, perhaps, the morenaturalresults. 

The hairdresser who undertakes the work of makmg- As the fitting of the wig must be as perfect as pos- 

up will mevitably be called upon to provide theatrical sible, meticulous care must be taken m measurmg the 
wip. He should, therefore, stock court wigs and a actor, or m selecting from stock. This is agam em- 
sdection of character wigs which are most m demand, phasized because, once the artist starts makmg-up an 
because these will almost certamly be found handy for mdmdual or a company for a performance, there is 
small amateur juroductions, as well as for fancy dress httle time left m which to rectify errors 
functions Beyond that, or unless the hairdresser has With the full wig of hair, where the hau forms the 
already such a connection that he does not need this natural dividmg Ime from the complexion, httle or no 
advice, he is not advised to extend his stock trouble should be expenenced If, however, the wig b 

In anall towns, the holdmg of a large stock of wigs on the large side, packmg at the back will brmg it 
is likely to prove an unremunerative mvestment, but, snugly across the forehead Care must be taken m 
fortunately, when the denmnd comes for wigs of an domg this to preserve the natural shape of the head, or 
unusual chaiacter, the hairdresser can hire these from it will give the audience the impression that the 
films who qKmlize m theatrical wigs, and this pro- performer has cranial bumps Another method of 
cediTO will be found much wiser than either buying or tightenmg a wig is to make unobtrusive tucks or folds 
makiiig them. at the sides 

The du% of the hairdresser in such a case ais this is Blender wigs are, however, another proposition 
to ss^y tite firm with the measurements, names of altogether They demand greater skill and care m 
tiie dwract^ etc., and, provided ordinary mtefli- fitting, though they give better results as a rule One 
faoos is used in soiifisg fite particulars, he can rely on of the best methods of fitting is, firstly, to tint the 
MsoidtoliAgdeaftwithsatyac^ Imir at the back of the head with grease paint of the 

?lt«8 appearaaDe and dHnaamour reqmate shade (The reader will be able to deade 
am saAiidwiI stemit beycmd reco^ilkiQ, By ife wi^ diade this should be after studying the dhaptms 
ms oi tiie be Iweas^, the on make-iq)) The hair <m the temples must be treated 

aeoemary, cmaM de- simSariy, hwuse nothing could possibly look more 
of Wr li^leulous than the character’s natural hau, which 
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almost certamly will be of a different shade, showing 
below the vug 

When puttmg on the wig, make sure that the ]om 
IS low enough on the forehead to prevent any hair 
from showing, otherwise this would entirely spoil the 
effect It IS essential to get a blender wig to fit cor- 
rectly across the forehead, because the jom has to be 
concealed from the audience There should be no 
need to state that it would be a sheer impossibility to 
conceal the ]om if the wig bulges across the forehead. 
It will be a waste of time to proceed with the make-up 
until this kmd of wig fits the character's head properly, 
and the method suggested to tighten the ordinary wig 
can be usefully applied here Among methods one 
sees employed to get an obdurate wig to fit is the use 
of spirit gum, but it is advisable not to rely on this, as 
some people object to its use If it is necessary to fall 
back on this means, and there is no objection on the 
part of the performer, apply a little of the gum across 
the forehead and temples before putting on the wig 
Then place the wig m position, and hold it there until 
the gum is ‘^set '' , this will prevent any possibility of 
its slippmg The reader is advised to resort to this 
method only when every other means has failed, for it 
does not give the most satisfactory results Another 

MOUSTACHES 

The moustache and the beard are important parts 
of make-up The first thing to remember is that the 
crepe-hair to be used for stage make-up must be two 
to three shades lighter than the hair on the head of the 
performer, whether this be the actor's natural hair 
or a wig Doubtless, most hairdressers know that 
invariably the hair on the face is lighter than that on 
the head, but it is here mentioned for the benefit of the 
unobservant There are, of course, exceptions to this 
rule, but we need not trouble about them, as our 
characters have to be made-up accordmg to the rule 
It will be well to bear in mind that cr^pe-hair does not 
reflect light as does natural hair, and, therefore, care 
should be taken to use crepe-hair of a shade lighter 
than the natural hear, especially m cases where addi- 
tions have to be made to Nature's growth. 

To make a moustache, unravel some crepe-hair of 
the selected shade, and then cut off a length of about 
4 in This is gently combed out until every kmk is 
elimmated Even if a thick moustache is required 
it IS probable that all the hair combed out will not be 
needed. Using judgment, according to the type of 
moustache required, separate the quantity d^ed, 
trim it neatly to the requisite length, and arrange it 
into the proper sh^. 

Having <kme this, cut the moustache in two at tte 
oartre, prior to this fe done in that it 
^aJl not interfere with tte actor's m’mm&m* 


means of overcoming a refractor}^ wig is to use nose 
paste to obliterate the jom 

Always impress upon the character the importance 
of not removing a blender mg until a performance is 
over If a wig is removed, the make-up artist is going 
to have trouble m remaking or patching up It is 
extremely difficult to replace a wig m the exact 
position in which it w^as before removal, and failure 
to do this will result m a line showing across the 
forehead 

\\ igs without a join can be readjusted more easily, 
of course , but performers who remove them should be 
warned that they must be replaced properly, or the 
wearer may present a ludicrous appearance when 
appeanng on the stage 

When fitting a wig on a woman her hair should be 
brushed back from the face and up from the neck 
Long hair, which is not much m evidence nowadays, 
should be braided m two plaits, and wound close to the 
head, following its shape as nearly as possible Lumpi- 
ness must be avoided, as this will cause bulges in the 
wig The wig can be secured firmly by the use of 
hairpins For women with shmgled hair a muslin 
band or close-fitting net is recommended to keep back 
obdurate strands of their hair 

AND BEARDS 

Another reason is that a moustache applied in one 
piece IS more likely to be msecnre if the actor has to 
do much laughing and talking on the stage. It will not 
enhance the artist’s reputation for makmg-up if a 
character loses his moustache m the middle of a scene 

To fix, first remove every trace of grease pamt from 
the upper lip, and then apply spint gum along the 
moustache line Immediately attach the two sections 
to the lip, the cut ends bemg in the middle. Press 
them tightly to the hp with a towel, to ensure that the 
moustache adheres its full length, otherwise it will 
appear to have a hanging appearance when the actor 
appears in profile as viewed from the auditorium. On 
no account fitx a moustache too high on the lip, unlea 
it is required to give the character a sneering expr^ 
Sion , remember that the position in which a moustache 
IS placed largely determines the character of an 
individual. 

When fixed, the moustache can be fimdied ofi as 
desired With the bair-cutting scissors cut a small 
triangle in the centre with the apex under the nose, 
allowing the hair to join at the top. Tnm tiie ends 
to the correct length, and, if the moustache appears 
to stand out too prominently from the Up, trim it 
back carefrdly. Give it a nmtappeaiaiu% (unless the 
part (tenands etharwise) by cuttmg it evenly akmg 
the e(^ of the Up. 

Malilsg a “toothlmli’* mou^adm is a uther 
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different proposition Steam some of the crepe-hair Occasions will arise when the artist will ba\e to 
after unravelling it, and wind this round a pencil or block out the moustache, although this is ne\er 
a small reel Bmd the hair tightly and leave it to resorted to if the actor can be persuaded to ha\e it 
dry \Yhen removed, it will he straight, and the hair shaved off — ^no method is so efficient as the u^e of 



Fig, 475 Up the Beaed with Cr^pe-hair 

Ittustrating various stages of tie process 


the razor Probabh, if the actor is 
ambitious, he will consent to this 
being done, as appearance goes a long 
way towards successful acting If the 
actor will not agree to this method, 
the best way is to trim the moustache 
as close to the face as he will allow , and 
then block out with a thick coating of 
white soap, grease paint, and a liberal 
application of the necessary shade of 
grease pamt and pow der 
Wlien a whole company it quires to 
be made-up m the space of an hour or 
tw^o, there will not be much time to 
spare for inordinate detail in the matter 
of moustaches In such cases the artist 
will be well advised to have moustaches 
ready made for fixing These are best 
if knotted on gauze, and can with care 
be readily fixed on the hp in such a 
manner as to give quite a realistic 
appearance Pamted-on moustaches 
are not a success, and are only recom- 
mended m cases of emergency 
To make a beard, cut off as many 
inches of hair as considered necessary, 
beanng m mmd the type of beard 
desired Comb this out as already 
advised when making a moustache, and 
hollow out the hair at the cut end 
When applying the spirit gum, cover 
the chm from the edge of the lower 
hp to the tip of the chin and w^ell under 
the neck Place the hair so that it 
reaches from the edge of the lower hp 
round the chm and back to the line 
of the neck From this beginning, any 
type of beard can be built up, whether 
It be round, square, or pomted. Build 
up with sections of hair gradually, 
working backwards towards the neck 
and then at the sides until the beard has 
assumed the requisite fullness It must 
be pointed out that the beard should be 
evenly made, with no bare patches of 
skm visible to the audience Should 
there be any bare spots these should be 


diould then be cut mto lengths of about | in Place 
spint gum m the upper lip, and attach the rows of 
hair vocally, untd a moustache of the ''Charte 
Chaphn'' variety has been constructed. Then neatly 
trim along tte of the Hp. 


filed in by gumming on some l<K>se strands before 
finally trimming. 

When a patriarchal type of beard has to be made,, 
wet and sbmighten the hair by winding it m some 
dmular obfect as expkm^ wlier, and the® fasten 
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these longer strands to the chm Do not forget that 
the nearer the chm the denser the hair 
Side whiskers are added by continuing the hair line 
for about an inch or longer as required, gummmg on 
some hair and trimming it evenly with the hair to 
which it is jomed It is essential that no gap of any 
sort IS left between the hair and the side whiskers. 

Where bushy ej^ebrows are necessary, small wisps 
of crepe-hair can be added to the natural brows, and 
the same method may be employed to increase the 
fullness of a moustache In resorting to this method, 
the false pieces will have to match the natural hair 
or wig exactly, or the whole work be coloured evenly 

APPLYING THE 

The first coating of grease paint apphed to the 
character is called the groundwork Before com- 
mencing to apply this, see that the person to be made 
up IS comfortably seated in such a position that the 
w'ork can be done to the best advantage, taking into 
consideration the lighting, and ensure that all the 
materials required are near at hand 
The person to be made-up should have removed 
any orinary make-up before you commence 3 ^ our 
work Make-up should be applied to a clean dry skm 
A little astrmgent lotion should be patted on to the 
face after cleansing 

The next thing will be to apply the foundation 
paint In selecting the correct tint, one, of course, 
must be guided by two pnncipal considerations 
First, the natural complexion, of the person bemg 
made up, and secondly, the complexion, determined 
by nationality, calling, age, or any other peculianties 
of the character he or she is to represent 
Having then selected the desired foundation colour, 
the popular method is to make strokes with the 
grease paint stick across the forehead down the 
cheeks, round the chm and nose, but I find it more 
effective to rub the grease paint into the palm of one 
hand as a palette, and use the fingers of the other 
hand to paint on the make-up Apply it sparingly— 
there are several reasons for this, A thick, mask-like 
covering of grease paint will seriously interfere with 


As m the case of moustaches, where many parts 
have to be made-up for a show, the best plan to adopt 
for speedy make-up is to have the beards ready made, 
for one would find it a lengthy task to make up a 
beard by the process explamed for such a character as, 
say, Kmg Lear A beard already made can be fastened 
over the head with a piece of elastic, the hard Ime 
down the cheek bemg obliterated by the addition 
of a little crepe-hair— a much quicker process than 
gradually buddmg up a beard as one would m 
making up a smgle character when time is plentiful 
Spirit gum can be removed with the aid of methylated 
spint 

FOUNDATION 

the facial expression of the character The lighter 
the application of make-up, within reason, the more 
natural will the actor appear on the stage Remember 
it IS natural appearance at which the artist has to 
aim With the tips of the fingers rub the paint over 
the whole of the face and neck, and behind and over 
the ears when necessary, always, of course, applymg 
it with a hght touch 

An even efiect is best produced by spreading the 
pamt with a circular motion of the fingers Avoid a 
straight movement, as this i5 apt to produce streaks 
Ensurethatalltheskinaroundthe mouth, thenose, and 
the eyes is covered, or the make-up will be spoilt In 
either of the sexes, but more particularly m that of 
men, the tendency is for the forehead to be paler 
than the remainder of the face, this being due to the 
fact that it IS shaded from the sun Therefore, in 
rubbing towards the hair, see that the pamt pales, as 
it were, naturally 

Do not forget the ears These should be covered 
sparmgly with the paint, especially in the case of a 
performer with conspicuous ears Failure to treat 
them properly will mean that a noticeable ear will 
be viewed by the audience — and this will suggest 
lU-health or advanced age The skm behind the ears 
and the back of the neck must also be properly 
treated, for it must be remembered that a character 
IS not always facing the audience 


SHADOWS AND HIGH-LIGHTS 


After the fotm<iation has been applied— assuming a 
wig IS beng worn— the next thmg will be to adjust 
the w%. If it be an ordinary wig, this should pre®nt 
no difficulto and can be left until the make-up is 
ahiKst ocaa|to«. Of t^airse, if it be a btender wig, 
this, as its xmm wiU have to be blended m 


the wig is fitted the more detailed work can be pro- 
ceeded with 

If ageing is required, the broad shadows are next 
introduced. These are the sunken parts of the face, 
e g the hollows of the cheeks, and the temples m 
people of advancing years Then there are the 
^adows round the eyes and mouth which must 
aece^ity be accentuated in making-up 

A good method procedure is to take a bit of 


witB iht so that the join shaB be invisiWe 

' mipm the tehsad. tlie hsst w^od oi aceomi^i^- 
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groundwork paint and mix it with 
a little blue, lake, grey, or brown 
as circumstances demand, taking into 
consideration the complexion of the 
character to be portrayed Apply the 
material with the tip of one of the 
fingers, w'orkmg it round the mouth and 
eyes, followmg the natural Imes of the 
performer’s face 

It will often be necessary to give the 
character a wnnkled appearance, and 
m such cases care must be taken that 
wnnkles axe placed where nature would 
place them on the face or neck There 
will be no difficulty in decidmg almost 
at a glance where these wnnkles will fall 
on the features The wrmkles are 
usually introduced with a Immg pencil, 
but an artist’s stump may be employed 
The latter can be procured from any 
artist’s colourman Linmg pencils are 
usually sold pomted, but the pomt 
quickly wears away When this 
happens, mstead of sharpening, flatten 
the end between the fingers, when it is 
possible to work with it agam qmte well 
Remember that m formmg wrmkles 
the heaviest colour must be in the 
deepest part of the furrow, and that it 
should fade away naturally It is im- 
portant not to over-exaggerate these 
hnes or wninkles, as this wnU tend to 
give the make-up too heavy an appear- 
ance— to make it too obviously a make- 
up They must fade away naturally 
into the features rather than remain as 
Imes. 

In the make-up the artist must arm 
at an impressiomstic effect, rather than 
attemptmg perfection of detail, most of 
which will be entirely lost to the audi- 
ence, and will, therefore, be a waste of 
time 

The highlights are the next con- 
sideration Any feature which has to 
be brought out mto prommence, such 
as the cheek-bones, the chm, and the 
nose, IS given the necessary emphasis 
by what is known as highlightmg A 
highlight m make-up has been defined 
as the hne of hght playmg on a bone, 
vem, or muscle It is always achieved 
by the use of a grease paint hghter 
than the foundation, and it is always 
placed above or below any diadow m 
order to accentuate the diadow. 
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By highlighting the front of the nose and darkening 
the sides, it will be easy to give the impression of a 
thinner and more pronounced nose To give the 
impression of a Roman nose, a touch of grease pamt 
of a deeper shade across the bndge will bring about 
the desired result The line down the nose must be 
drawn rather sharp or the impression on the audience 
will be that the nose is flattened 
If it is required to lengthen the nose, this can be 
achieved by extending the line under the tip To 
flatten it, the most effectual method is to highlight 
the sides of the nose, with a darker shade between, 
extendmg from the bridge to the tip 
In the case of the chin, if this is required to be 
more pronounced than it is naturally, the tip must 
be highlighted, in order to produce the illusion of a 
prominent chin 

Remember that bones never sink into the features. 


and that they become more conspicuous with advanc- 
ing } ears, so that the older the character has to appear 
the more will it be necessary to emphasize these To 
highlight the jaw-bone, pamt the highlight from below 
the ear, bending it forward towards the chm, almost at 
right angles Cheek-bones are also emphasized by 
highlightmg 

An important pomt to bear m mind in connection 
with highhghtmg is to be careful not to mix it too 
much with the general foundation It goes without 
sa3nng that the artist must blend it m so that no 
harsh lines shall be seen or the face look patchy, but 
it must not be merged into the foundation m such a 
manner that the effect is lost Occasionally it will be 
necessary to build up some of the features, and an 
explanation of how to do this is given in another 
chapter, while the method of makmg-up the hands 
and fingers will be dealt with subsequently 


THE USE OF NOSE PASTE 


Nose paste is used for a variety of purposes in make- 
up It can be used for altering the size and shape of 
the nose accordmg to the character portrayed, for 




nose of the actor is entirely free from grease pamt or 
cream As an additional safety measure, a little cotton- 
wool may be stuck to the nose with spmt gum, as the 



Fig 479 How to Buii.d Up with Nose Paste 

Shaded parts show added paste 


adding warts to the features, emphasizing the chin, 
or fattening the cheeks 

It must be employed with mtelligence and care, for 
there are circumstances when its use would be inadvis- 
able altogether For instance, it would not be wise to 
improve the appearance of the character by giving 
him a more promment chm with the aid of nose paste 
if he has a lot of talking to do If this were done, the 
probability is that the added feature would become 
loose m the course of the performance. 

When it is necessary to build up a nose, use a piece 
of nose paste about | m long The -exact amount 
required will depend upon the type of nose desired, 
together with the size of the nose of the performer, 
%en modelling the paste it must be worked with 
wet fingOT, or a little grease used, to prevent them 
from sticking to the paste Work the paste mto a sojft, 
smooth ma^, and, before applying^ ensure that the 


paste will adhere more firmly to the cotton This 
method is not generally recommended, as spmt gum 
is apt to irritate the noses of some performers 

Smooth the paste on the nose gently until it assumes 
the shape desired, and see that no Ime is apparent 
where the paste joms the flesh , needless to say, if this 
IS visible to the audience, the effect will be spoilt Do 
not make the nose too pointed, and wheie the nostrils 
have to be enlarged, press the paste gently mto the 
nose to conceal the 30m. 

In making-up over the nose paste, avoid putting 
cold cream on the false nose Bear m mmd that the 
paste never matches the skin, and that the grease 
pamt on the face will of a different tint To rectify 
this, the artist wiU have to blend m a requisite shade 
of paint to tone with the rest of the face. Considerable 
colour will be required to do this satWactorily, and 
eas^st way of doing this successfully is to melt 
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some pamt and apply it to the false nose with the tips Nose paste carefuUy removed wiU retam its shape, 
of the fingers Any attempt to colour it with a stick and can be used again and agam , thus time may be 
of paint may prove disastrous to the nose the artist saved in re-modelling for a senes of perfoimances 
has constructed Cheeks can be fattened, or double chms provided. 



Fig 480 Alteration or Nose and Changing Expression of Eyes and Brows 


Only use nose paste to build up a chin when the 
part played is of short duration, and the actor has 
very little talking Otherwise the paste may become 
detached from the flesh 


with layers of silk gauze, padded with tissue-paper or 
cotton-wool If it IS necessary to push the ears for- 
ward, press a small ball of nose paste behmd each of 
them 


THE EYES 


In making-up the e}es more than ordinary care 
must be taken This part of the make-up is probably 
the most difficult of all, because the two eyes must 
be made up to match exactly Nothing disfigures an 
individual so certainly as a defect in the eyes 
To take the juvenile ladies first, the way to make- 
up the ej^es is, first, to make a dotted hne with your 



Fig 481. How to Hold the Eyelid while Making up 
Upper Lid 


eye These spots should be about the size of a pm's 
head, and wiU tend to brighten the eyes 
A girl with dark eyes should have a dark make-up, 
one with grey eyes should have, roughly, a grey make- 
up, and so on, but, if the artist has to make-up a large 
company m a limited time, it will not be possible to 
discrmunate quite so exactly, though, when making-up 
pnncipals or smgle individuals, it is important to 
observe the correct colour scheme 
The following hmts will help the artist to obtain 
the most satisfactory results For a female with blue 
eyes, brown hair, and fair skin, use middle blue , for 
light blue eyes, blonde hair and fair skm, light blue is 
necessary, for brown eyes and blonde hair, use 
medium brown , for black hair, dark eyes and skm, a 



Fig, 482 The Finished Make-up 


eye shadow close to the edge of the upper eyelid, and 
Hted thfe carefuHy until the eyehd presents a deep 
^bde at the exteroaty and fades away at the 
feif of the ^ball* The shade m the eyehds should 
be m heyenid the eyes at the outer comm 
M ttiat tee k m placed 

m life wffl 



dark green is best , while for dark blue eyes, black hair, 
and fair skin, medium blue is preferable For general 
guidance, the darker the hair, eyes, and complexion, 
the deeper the tint used for makmg-up the eyelids, 
and, conversely, the fairer the complexion and hair the 
hghter the tint to be employed Green is favoured 
by some for coloujmg dark eyes Avoid using rrf 
brown. 
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When making-up male characters do not make them 
look effemmate , it will not be necessary to darken the 
top of the eyelids as for ladies, though the edges of the 
lids, above and below, should be made-up to suit the 




complexion of the character with a fine blue or brown 
Ime Men with brown hair and blue eyes are best 
suited by shadmg the eyelids with a little blue, while 
those with black hair and dark eyes are best treated 
with a touch of brown 

Where the eyes have to be aged the extent to which 
this has to be done will depend entirely upon the 
character Frown hnes at the inner comers of the eyes 
must be mtroduced, and crow's-feet must be placed 
at the outer comers 

When makmg-up a very aged character, darken the 
crow’s-feet near the eye, and impart a saddened and 


aged look by applying lip rouge to the edges of the 
lids Highhghting the lashes will gi\e the final touch 
to the appearance of declmmg years To form a pouch 
under the eye, draw a curv^ed ime about | in to | m 




Fig 484 Chinese Eye Effected by Painted Lines 



Fig 485 Showing E\e Shadow with Eyes Closed 

below it, shade inside with grey and then highlight 
over the inner patch For middle-aged women the 
crow’s-feet should be fine and frown lines drawn m 
gently Shade the eyes on the upper lid* 


THE HANDS AND ARMS 


The make-up of the hands and arms demands no 
less care and attention than that of the face, for the 
facial characteristics of an individual must be con- 
firmed by the appearance of the hands and arms A 
man of venerable age, for instance, will have wrinkled 
hands as well as a wrmkled face , the hands of a well- 
bred lady will differ considerably from the red, coarse 
hands of her servant, as would the hands of a curate 
from those of an engme dnver 
It IS impossible m the space at our disposal to 
descnbe every type which may have to be made-up, 
and we must confce ourselves to generalities in treat- 
ing the hands. As a rule, the hands of a person who 
does no manual work will be pale. This pallor, which 
will have to be imparted to the hands of those of the 
leisured and professional community as well as of 
those who might be described as the black-coated 
fraternity, is produced by tr^tmg the backs of the 
hands with liquid white, applying it with a damp 


sponge A couple of drops will be quite sufficient, as 
if this is overdone a ghastly effect will be the result 
Rub this well mto the hands and finish off by appl3ung 
a light powder. 

In the case of a character whose appearance and 
social status demands that he or she should be smart 
and meticulously tidy, it is imperative that very 
great care is taken with the hands They must always 
be kept scrupulously clean, and the make-up artist 
IS advised to warn all such characters to avoid touch- 
ing dusty scenery or ** props ” 

The hands must always match the face, and a man 
with a sunburnt complexion will mevitably possess 
sunburnt hands. A domestic servant wiE usually 
have reddened hands, arms, and elbows, and the 
irregular application of dry rouge is an easy way of 
giving the impression of skin roughened by toil. 

Whare the character is j^upposed to be ill, thin fingers 
and fore-arms are generally to be seen To make-up 
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m this case, appiv light grease paint over the backs of For characters of either sex over sixty years of age, 
the hands and up the forearms, and with grey paint whitened hands and promment blue \ems are the 
shade the insides of the fingers, using a similar shade rule , for characters over the age of seventy make grey 



Fig 486 Veining and High-lighxing the Hands and Asms 

the bones and muscles of hands and aims, shoeing uhcreshadovis and high-hghts will fall 



AND Bac* o» Fqsbarm Back op Hand, showing Veining, Shading, and Jointing 

betweec the bones on the backs of the hands to make hollows appear between the bones, highligbtmg the 
tbeboimai^ieariiKXeiTOn^^ llie finger-tips and bon^ themselves a little to emphasize age The fin- 
]3i9& idionhi be made pakr with lif^it paint, and the ishmg touches m all such cases, of course, will depend 
v®te«*feiliisdaa9hiafimslw?Mbedr^^ on the of character to be portrayed 

Mai, and aocei^srated by Wghli^ m the top. In the event of making-up an. elderly, disreputaHe 
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character, the hollows at the backs of the hands should In ail cases where a character has to roil up his 
be treated with brownish paint, and a touch of wet sleeves and show his forearm, be sure to carr\ the 
rouge or carmine applied between the fingers Use a treatment far enough up the arm 
highlight to give a broadened appearance to the joints Similar treatment to that described should be 
and to emphasize the bones The vems will be brought used when neck, legs, or feet are exposed to the 
out with dark blue on the backs of the hands and arms, audience, if necessary, the bones being emphasized 
and a natural gnarled look imparted to them with a with high lighting, and the depressions accentuated 
touch of highlight by shading 

STRAIGHT MAKE-UP 


Stiaight make-up is the term used to descnbe 
making-up to the best of one’s conventional appear- 
ance For a straight make-up for juvenile girls a 
groundwork of No 2 or No is frequently used 
But the range of peach shades are now very popular 
After covering the face with a fine groundwork of the 
desired shade, the artist next proceeds to add colour 
to the cheeks This colour should be started high up 
oirthe cheeks and kept there, and it may be carmine 
No II or grease paint No 9 Apply to the cheeks 
and a touch also to the tip of the chm Then it is 
blended in very evenly to give the rather heightened 
colour on these parts of the features Be careful to 
blend it in thoroughly, and avoid any doll-like 
appearance 

One must be guided by one’s own discretion as to 
the exact position in which to apply this colour, 
because the best place for it varies with different types 
or faces, and one naturally wants to make-up to the 
best possible advantage Keep the lips free of any of 
this colour 

Hair between the eyebrows can be blocked out by 
foundation grease pamt, and eyebrows altered m 
shape by similar means 

Next comes the treatment of the eyes The top of 
the lid is usually covered with blue , if time allows, as 
m makmg-up a single character, use the correct 
colour best suited to tone with the complexion and 
hair, as explamed m the chapter on eyes Smooth 
this colour over the lid, letting it fade away gradually 
towards the fold, and takmg care that none goes above 
the fold Quite close to the lashes on this lid, draw a 
fine dark brown or black Ime, startmg near the mner 
comer, and continmng beyond the outer comer for 
about J m to I in* 

The under hd should have a soft Ime placed very 
close to the lashes, also starting near the inner comer 
and continuing to the outer comer, to meet the Ime 
from the top hd 

If it IS desired to enlarge the eye, leave the edge of 
the lower lid at the outer comer, and allow this Ime to 
meet the Ime from the upper hd at a pomt a little 
lower down* (See Fig 483, page 433 ) Be very care- 
ful with the lining of the under hd* Any shading 
under the eye t^ds to bM age 


Sometimes the lashes are beaded by placing some 
make-up on them, but this is not advisable for vanous 
reasons For instance, time will not permit it when 
one has to make-up a company, while, unless the per- 
former is an experienced hand, she is apt to rub and 
smudge the eye, with disastrous consequences Gener- 
ally speaking, the extra effect gamed is not worth the 
trouble If beadmg is deemed necessary, it is done by 
meltmg some black grease pamt or cosmetique and 
applying it with a large haupm to the lashes 
If the nose wants strengthening or modifying m 
any way this can be done by the methods explamed 
in another chapter The lips are next treated, No 2 
carmine bemg the usual shade for this purpose Fem- 
mme lips should closely resemble a cupid’s bow Take 
a small-sized stick of carmme, and from the centre of 
the upper hp draw a Ime curvmg slightly upwards and 
then down Then starting again m the centre draw 
another one on the opposite side of the hp to balance 
the first one drawn Finish these lines about Jm 
short of the extremities of the mouth , otherwise they 
will make the mouth appear too wide Keep the 
colour well inside the hp, or its absence will be notice- 
able when the Ups are parted 
On the lower lip draw a smgle bow curving down- 
wards, with the centre of this curve exactly opposite 
the middle of the upper hp Keep the colour entirely 
to the lips This part of the make-up should be done 
neatly and clearly, particular care bemg taken that 
there are no smudges Do not use too much colour to 
start with , if necessary, it will be easier to add to 
it gradually 

Lips that are too thick can be made to appear 
thmner if, before puttmg on the carmme, the ground 
colour IS used to block off the edges 
The lobes and edges of the ears should have a touch 
of rouge from the hare’s foot Where it is desirable to 
mmimize any hollows in the features, a lighter shade 
of groundwork should be used at these pomts* 

Apply a hght blending powder over this make-up, 
and add dry rouge wrth the hare’s foot to accentuate 
the colour if and when required. Next draw in the 
eyebrows, which must not be too heavy. Black or 
brown IS used for this purpose. Carefully dust off any 
supaffuous powder, with the unused and of the hare’s 
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foot or baby brush Should it be necessary, a little 
more carmine may be added to the lips 
Practically the' same methods are used for men, 
using, of course, the appropriate colours For juvenile 



\or"i-il sh ipe (ir p uater ’ j Correct shipe (pamkd m) 

Fig 490 ^Making Lip Smaller— Painting in Correct 
Shape 


men, the groundwork is usually No 3 to No 3|, 
though for sunburnt characters a deeper shade is 
necessary Colour the cheeks slightly with No, 9 
Too much colour is to be avoided All that is required 
IS sufficient to make the person appear naturally 
health\ 


Dark blue or brown is used to Ime the eyes, but the 
effeminate effect of covering the top lid is unnecessary 
A blurred line on the top and a slight Ime below will 
suffice The lips are coloured with No 9 or carmine 
III, but the cupid’s bow is not so pronounced Dry 
rouge can be used to finish off if necessary, but this is 
very seldom done in the case of men Place a red dot 
m the mner corner of the eye, and treat the eyebrows 
with brown or black, according to the colour of the 
hair, using the nearest suitable shade 
It IS difficult to lay down any hard and fast rules as 
to foundations for straight make-up, because some 
people prefer certain foundation colours A mixture of 
No 5 and No 9, which is sometimes preferred, gives a 
clean make-up, but this requires careful blending, and 
it will be found a more troublesome make-up, taking 
longer to get the desired results 


CHARACTER MAKE-UP 


Where an artist has to “age** an actress, a lot can 
be done without addmg ugliness Crow*s-f€et appear 
round the e3''es, as well as frown lines, and lines across 
the forehead The comers of the mouth droop shghtly 
Lines also appear from the nose to the mouth, but 
these should be drawn m very lightly, as they are the 
ugliest lines on the face Just a shadow will suffice for 
these The lips are thmner For this type of make-up, 
for, say, “ageing** an actress by about fifteen years, a 
yellow groundwork is best, and the artist may use No 
5 or No 5 1 Colour should be applied sparingly to the 
cheeks, and a little lower than usual The eyebrows 
can be changed to alter the expression if required, and 
the eye sockets family sunken with lake or grey 
Make-up the eyes as for a young lady, but, of course, 
modified to suit the character 
Remember that lines alone are not sufficient to 
impart the appearance of age The proper colourmg 
should be used for the groundwork, and the shadows, 
the lines, and highlights then added 
If the teeth have to be blocked out, this can be 


accomplished by the use of “Email Noir,** black cob- 
bler*s wax, or, in an emergency, black grease paint 
Teeth to be so treated must be wiped quite dry before 
applying either of the above matenals Cuts and 
scars are usually made by a sharp Ime of crimson lake 
high-hghted above and below or on either side 
Where white court wigs have to be worn, in no case 
should a moustache appear on the character Patches 
are generally worn with court wigs, and these are 
usually made of velvet, or black court plaster, which 
can be stuck on They are usually placed one high 
on the cheek and the other on the opposite side of the 
face above the chm and near the comer of the mouth 
A more effective way of obtammg this effect, and one 
less liable to be spoilt by the patches becommg loose, 
IS to make a small dot of grease paint with the black 
eyebrow pencil For low comedy and pantomime 
make-up, the artist can employ as much exaggeration 
as the character demands Very broad effects are 
permissible, and the usual perfection of detail is not 
desired, while quite mcongmous things are done 


EXPRESSION 


To imfart the coirect expr^ioa to the person to be 
made-up must be one ot Ibie paramount aims of the 
maJce-up artist. It cannot all be left to the actor or 
actre®. If the character -sidiom the artist is makmg-up 
IS to be one of a marose or sullen (i%osition, his or 
bar fastttres must betray that when wearing a natural 
Wk. It m his duty to pHJVKlfi the perfcainer with that 
by means of sidtable mahe-t^. 
itffibe# idtaamd by keefiingailHnes and shadows as 

If,mitibeotlte:hand,tbe 

liBWStor tat® l» of a fcMal 


The artist should study the effect of expressions by 
a careful examination of himself in the mirror, and 
note what Imes will have to be drawn when mahing-up. 
Puttmg on a smilmg expression, it will be noticed that 
the eyebrows are heightened, the comers of the mouth 
curve upward, and the wrml^s generally are rounded 
Try a viEamous expression, and the difference wdl be 
at onm aj^arent. The comers of the mouth droop, 
the eyebrows are lowered, frowns appear, and the 
wrinMfiS are straitened and very severe 
Of cwme, there are scores of expressions, and 
ifrgrees expres^n, which may be typical of a 
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character Aim at that t}pical expression as far as 
possible, but remember that we cannot do more than 
portray the general facial characteristics of the part 
the author has created, and the artist should not 
attempt to venture into too much detail If he does, 
and succeeds in the attempt, the effect of the work 
will be wasted, for it will not be apparent to the 
audience Endeavour to produce an impressionistic 
effect, and leave it to the actor to introduce the vary- 
ing moods of the part he is pla}ung 

As a rule, the joU} t3'pe of individual is ruddy in 
complexion, for good health and good spirits are often 
akin A person m ill-health or of a surly or gloomy 
disposition will have a sallow or paler complexion 

In this connection we must remember that there 
are exceptions to every rule There are an infinite 
number of varying temperaments and dispositions, 
and they are to be found m all walks of life For 
instance, one could hardly portray with a pasty 
complexion a peppery old colonel boasting an Eastern 
"liver " 

HALLS AND 

Ihe place in which a performance is to be presented 
must be considered when makmg-up It is an aU- 
important matter Different methods must be 
emploc ed according to the size of the theatre or hall 
Theatres with efficient up-to-date hghtmg will allow 
one to use heavier make-up than w^ould be suitable 
m a less w^ell-lit theatre For instance, for an ordinary 
male make-up a groundw^ork of No 3|, 4, and Imes 
and shadows of a mixture of lake, brown and blue will 
prove satisfattory m a well-lighted building These 
tints may also be used at the up-to-date hails which 


A character supposed to be addicted to drink, 
as a rule, will have his complexion determined more 
by his capacity for consuming alcohol than by his 
occupation or his disposition, and will almost mvari- 
ably boast a heightened colour Folk who toil out-of- 
doors, like the agncultural community, would have to 
be given a good colour, despite the fact that the author 
might have drawn upon them for an evil-tempered 
character 

Times will occur when it will be necessary to alter the 
make-up of the character between the acts, as, for ex- 
ample, where a prosperous character is, m the course of 
the play, supposed to be ruined or stricken wnth illness 
or misfortune In such cases the work will occasionally 
have to be done hurriedly, and the impossibility of 
essaying too much detail will be at once apparent 

Cases wnll also occur where characters grow pro- 
gressively older as the play proceeds — ^where many 
years are supposed to lapse between the acts In ail 
such instances, the artist must be ready to “age” the 
characters quickly 

BUILDINGS 

amateur companies frequently use Such halls are 
often very lengthy, and, unless a strong make-up is 
employed it will not be effective 

Where the artist has to prepare for a performance m 
a smaller hall, such as might be found m the lesser 
towns and villages of the country, a lighter treatment 
IS essential The groundwork must be as natural as 
possible, and the Immg and shadmg done very finely 
In such places the ]oms of the wigs should be very 
carefully watched, as any defects m this direction will 
easily be noticeable to the audience 


EFFECTS O] 

The effect of lighting on make-up is a very im- 
portant matter to consider The lighting used on the 
stage IS entirely different to natural light Sunlight 
reveals an individual m a manner that cannot be 
reproduced by any known form of artificial lighting, 
and stage lighting emphasizes those shadows which are 
almost lost in daylight 

In makii^-up, therefore, it is essential to note how 
the l%hting of the stage upon which the characters are 
to appear affects the make-up employed* 

If po«We, the room in which the company is made- 
up Should have light of a eoixesponding tone to that 
prevaite on the stage Where this is found im- 
pcmble«-aiid it ^ be found impo^ble in not a few 
oases-**the arlisl must be pr^iiared to use his best 
as to the effect of the lightibo^ on the m^e- 
up* IMi may sound a trifie dififamlt to* the beginu^# 
lit M €01^ If as mmy artists know 


LIGHTING 

from having had to make-up companies in places 
where the facilities available were very far from ideal 
Lighting m theatres and halls vanes considerably, 
and m theatres the difference is m tone rather than m 
intensity In some cases the lighting is very white, 
while in others amber is the prevalent tone Where 
white hghtmg predommates, the tendency is to make 
the groundwork look paler For instance, it would 
make a femmme make-up of No 2 groundwork appear 
extremely pale, and No zh stt least, should be em- 
ployed In such a case, and no matter what character 
IS ^mg made-up, the artist will be well advised to 
utilize a deeper shade than would normally be used 
He Will have to modify the highhghiing or it will 
appear too exaggerated White hghtmg, generally 
gieakmg, gives a “cold” appearance to the make-up, 
and one must provide the necessary warmth by the 
application of deepet hues 
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On the other hand, amber tones produce a warm 
effect, and lighter tones can be employed m makmg-up 
without fear of their producing a deathly look on the 
actor or actress, while, of course, it will be necessary 
to emphasize the highlightmg where amber tones have 
to be faced In view of this description, all light and 
shade must be accentuated, otherwise the lighting 
will reduce the whole of the make-up to one colour 
from the audience’s point of view 
Extravagant lighting effects often spoil the make-up 
of the actor’s features, and it will be the artist’s duty 
to endeavour, by judicious application of the materials, 
to overcome the pronounced shadows such hghtmg 
mvariably produces Brilliant lighting quickly reveals 
any flaws in the make-up, and, where it is employed, 
perfect blending of the rouge and foundation and 
accurate treatment of the eyes are essential Where 
limes” give most of the light, remember that any 
patchy places in the make-up will be apparent to the 
audience if the performer approaches these lights 
Where a character is made-up under ordinary white 
light, strong amber lighting will cause the make-up to 
appear shades darker, and the artist will have to 
gauge the effect of the stage lighting while the actor is 
at his disposal Experience as to the effect can be 
obtained by persuading a character, or one of the 
assistants, to be made-up so that one can judge before- 
hand what tones are suitable It will be discovered, 
for instance, that what might seem a perfectly satis- 
factory make-up in a clear light will be much less so 
under the influence of amber rays The easiest method 
in a case like this is to resort to something approaching 
impressionistic treatment, emphasizmg the highlights 
and shadows more than usual 
It IS advisable to note the difference between the 
effect of top hghtmg as agamst that of foothghts In 
smaller halls the hghtmg may be of a very mdifferent 
character One will find mstances where there are 

CREATING A 

It will be helpful if the method of makmg-up a 
character is described , this will serve the dual purpose 
of showmg the correct order of procedure, and will 
emphasize what has already been written 
Let us take Shylock, The first thmg to do is to test 
the wig which is necessary for this character Should 
it be too slack, it should be tightened by takmg up a 
neat tuck on either side, as suggested m the chapter 
on wigs Next we should test the beard to satisfy 
ourselves as to its fittmg 

Shylock^ as every one knows, was a Jew, and, of 
course, it will be e^ential, before applying the foun<ki- 
tion, to build up the characteristic Jewish nose, for it is 
very unlikely that oapte will find an actor who does not 
require thi®, Itmaybethat weWittoidylmvetolbmH 


nothmg but footlights, and places where there are 
only headlights Where footlights only are employed, 
the shadows are thrown upwards, the light being 
most effective on the protrudmg parts of the face, i e 
the chm, and the underpart of the nose and e} ebrows 
To counteract this, the artist has to colour these parts 
of the face with a deeper shade than would be the case 
if ordmary hghtmg prevailed 
Top hghtmg IS rarely flattering It usually spoils the 
facial expression, and this in turn, will give the audi- 
ence a poor impression of the actor Such hghtmg 
may smt an actor with sunken features and protruding 
chin, but persons of this description are rare on the 
stage The simplest method of countering the effect 
of this light is to use a light make-up, because the top 
of the head, and not the face, gets most of the light 
Occasionally, it will happen that the lights on the 
stage are altered during the progress of a play, such 
as from the ordmary light for which the artist has 
made up the characters to that representing moonlight. 
If there is the opportunity to deal with the characters 
before such a change is made, an application of powder 
will help to modify the effect of the blue light, which 
emphasizes rouge in a somewhat startlmg manner 
One of the mam thmgs to be considered is the dis- 
tance between the audience and the stage Where the 
audience is very close to the stage one will have to be 
very careful with the make-up, but where patrons are 
seated some distance back a heavier make-up can be 
tolerated 

In connection with the lighting and also the size 
of buildmgs, where there is any doubt as to how the 
character will appear on the stage, the artist should 
get the performer to stand near the mirror if the per- 
formance IS m a small building, and farther away if it 
IS m a large hall, m order to give the artist the oppor- 
tunity of gaugmg the effect of the make-up as it is 
thought it will appear to those facmg the stage. 

CHARACTER 

up the bndge or extend the tip with nose paste. This 
depend entirely upon the natural nose of the actor 
By following the directions given on the subject, there 
should be no difficulty in making the typical Jewish 
nose, and when this is done the next thing is to proceed 
with the application of the foundation 
A sallow complexion has to be made-up, and after 
the usual preparation of the face for receivmg the 
make-up, we might apply Lit T.orNo 3, No 5, and a 
httle brown mixed all over the features, taking care 
that this IS evenly done. 

We will have to be particularly careful not to dis- 
lodge the built-up nose— <Hie method te to melt a little 
paint, and apply it gently to the false nose by 
fatting a with the fingws. Rabtog must be avoided. 
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Remember that it will be essential to tone down the lighter shade than the foundation pamt, bemg placed 
artificial part of the nose to match the groundwork of above the shadows mto which they are blended 
the rest of the features, the method of domg this bemg naturally Fastenmg the beard is the next process 
explained m another chapter ”Die beard used should preferably be made on a gauze 

Now we mtroduce the broad shadows The colour foundation, and kept m place by a piece of elastic to 
for these is brown and lake mixed, and is used to go over the head and under the wig After bemg fixed 
strengthen the cavities of the eyes and emphasize the m position, the edges should be filled m with cr^pe- 
sunken parts of the features— the comers of the hair Before placmg it in position, be sure that all 
mouth, the nose, and the temples grease pamt is cleaned off those parts of the face to 

Following this, we put on the wrinkles This is an which spmt gum has to be applied. Any grease left 
important task, as the formation of these largely on the face mterfere with the fillmg m of the 
determmes the expression of the character In makmg- beard with crepe-hair, as explained m the section on 
up Shylock, one must aim at features which will reveal Beards and Moustaches 

the determmed, resentful, and cruel, yet dignified. Then affix the moustache (which must be carefully 
type of individual Strong Imes are drawn from the placed to avoid covermg the mouth) and the false eye- 
nostnls to the comers of the mouth The comers of brows which are essential for this character The wig 
the mouth must be drawn down, the frown wrinkles is then put on and blended m with the forehead 
strengthened, and aow’s-feet defined at the outer Fmish off with a medium dark powder 
comers of the eyes The lips are enlarged by usmg The hands of this character will also require some 
dark red, and pamtmg the outer edge with lake treatment , they must be made-up clean, and " veined” 

Hi ghlightin g follows, and the highlights are of a m accordance with the age of the character 

NATIONALITIES 

It would be impossible in the space at our disposal The almond eye of the Chinese is perhaps the 
to give a complete survey of the charactenstics of the most difficult proposition to tackle when making- 
many nationalities which may be represented on the up characters of that nation It is oblique, and it 
stage, though an endeavour will be made to give a few is essential that this appearance is imparted to the 
useful hints on the general make-up to be used for character 

different countnes, enlarging particularly on those If the actor’s eyelashes are dark and heavy, elinun- 
which, as experience shows, are the most difficult to ate them by a liberal use of grease pamt To portray 
tackle Among these are characters from the Far the Chmese eye start by applpng a lighter shade of 
East, and also the negro, and these will be dealt with pamt at the inner comer of the upper eyelid, and con- 
first. tmue this highlight from the comer with a gradual 

upward movement across the upper lid, and out and 
Chmese oyer the end of the brow until it nearly reaches the 

When makmg-up Chmese characters do not jump to temple 
the conclusion that every celestial must wear a pigtail Then take a dark liner, either black or brown, and 

That appendage was only introduced mto Chma about draw a line, starting from the mside comer and under 
three hundred years ago ; prior to that the Chmese the eye, carrying it with the gentlest of curves along 
wore their hair full Nor must one assume that the lower hd m an unbroken line to about J in to | m 
Chmese characters must have their heads shaven, beyond the outside comer of the eye This must be a 
because that practice began to wane rapidly some deliberately drawn Ime from start to finish without a 
thirty-five years ago. Thus it will be advisable to break or angle It must curve downwards slightly as 
exercise care that the Chmese character to be made-up it passes under the eye, but on passmg the outer 
IS of the type m the pia37wnght’s mind comer it should run practically parallel with the high- 

^ Where it is required to portray a Chmese wearing a light which has been placed over the eye 
pgtail, this will be part of the wig Before commencmg The next Ime is a finer one It must start about the 
to maka-itp fot ^ap out the eyebrows ; then use a imddle of the upper lid close to the lashes, and then go 
yeOow^ii^e for the foundation, usually No 5 or No aaoss the hd itself-— a straight horizontal Ime— to 
the dheek-bones with a lighter shade meet the lower Ime already drawn, and with which it 
to 1^ fte bm a broad appearance, and ac<^ntuate ^ould make a contact a httle short of the extremity 
with a darte shade, a brownish ydlow, of the first Ike. 

is broad, and It is imperative that the lower line should be very ; 

and bps than not dear and j^onounced, and that the upper hne should ^ 

igt of Wtiwi ^ : be a $mart, though considerably lighter, line. 
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these two lines join, a patch of bare flesh will be left 
enclosed by the resultant angle, and it is this which 
principally gives the impression of the oblique Chinese 
eye 

Now, to complete the illusion at which we are aim- 
mg In makmg up an ordmary eye, we place a red 
dot on the mner comer at the junction of the upper 
and lower lids In this case, however, to complete the 
slanting appearance, place the dot slightly lower than 
would obtam m normal circumstances When paint- 
ing in the eyebrows, which should be well arched after 
the manner of the Chinese, start low down at the mner 
end If the performer can be persuaded to keep his 
eyes only half open while on the stage, he will 
contribute m no small measure to the success of the 
make-up 

Generally speaking, Chmese under forty-five years 
of age are clean shaven The wearmg of a moustache 
usually indicates that the Chmese is either an old 
man or has achieved literary distmction The mous- 
tache IS black, thm, and with long ends hangmg down, 
leaving the lips free Beards or whiskers are not often 
worn If we wish to give the character the long nails 
frequently worn, we procure metal sheaths to wear on 
the finger ends, such as the Chmese use to protect 
their nails 

Chmese women often have pale complexions, though 
the modern Chmese girl can be made-up a shade 
deeper The make-up for the eyes is the same as that 
for the men, as already desenbed The hair is black 
and coarse, and is worn in Western style or two plaits 
coiled on either side of the head with an ornament at 
the right side It is often parted in the centre 
Make-up the mouth and lips to appear small, which is 
a natural feature of the Chinese 

Japanese 

In makmg-up the Japanese, follow the same direc- 
tions as those just given, remembering to soap out the 
eyebrows at the start. To get the charactenstic male 
Japanese complexion, use No. 6, highhghting the 
cheek-bones with a light shade of yellow, and slant- 
ing this towards the temple This is emphasized by 
pamtmg m a shadow of brown below it, foUowmg 
the same slant as the highlight To make-up the eyes 
the same method as that desenbed for the Chmese 
ismential 

The of the Japan^e is rather flat, and to give 
this the simi^est method is to shade ofi 

tl® mi of the nose with a shade deeper paint than the 
fowidatioii, blendmg m some brown paint across the 
yU^toiimthe&ltoied appearance In the Japan- 
ese fester mouth and upper hp project, and this 

iwim file upper lip and the 

a toshade of rouge for 


Cropped hair is usual with the Japanese, and natives 
not yet Europeanized still shave the front of the head, 
the remainder of the hair being coiled at the back of 
the head 

For women, follow the same directions as for men 
generally Do not overdo the eyelashes or “round'^ 
the eyes too much Reduce the size of the mouth as 
much as possible Geisha girls have fine, black, slant- 
ing eyebrows Be sure to make the eyebrow line rim 
clear and straight, parallel to the line that runs up at 
the outer comer of the eye Curves or flourishes spoil 
the effect 

For this make-up use white powder, and apply 
rouge in round patches between the nose and the 
cheeks, making this look like paint For a serious 
play, where the women characters have to be correctly 
portrayed, this, of course, js necessary, but in the case 
of comic opera, such as The Mikado, the aim is usually 
rather to make the ladies pretty than to aim at a 
true Japanese effect. The hair of the Japanese women 
IS coarse and black, and she wears bead or tortoiseshell 
ornaments and fancy gold pins 

Negroes 

To make-up a negro, coat the face with a deep shade 
of brown Do not use burnt cork, although this will 
give a tone of black Black is only suitable for mmstrels 
and comic make-up To get the effect of the negro*s 
flattened nose with its large nostrils, take a silk thread 
across the tip of the nose and fasten it at the back of 
the head, fixmg it on the nose with a small piece of 
stickmg plaster. This will be done before applying 
the foundation If the actor has a small nose, build it 
up as explamed in the section on nose paste 

To enlarge the eye, two methods may be employed, 
Either leave a Ime of flesh bare, or pamt m a white 
Ime about the edge of each eye Some actors m negro 
characters leave the mouth unpamted, this resulting 
m a natural appearance The hands should be pamted 
on the back to match the face The palms are lighter, 
but never white 

The hair is usually curly and black, although for 
an old negro one will have to use a woolly white wig, 
and make the eyebrows of white crepe, fixmg them 
to hang slightly over the eyes If a beard has to 
be worn, this should be white, short, and woolly, and 
should encircle the chm, as for Uncle Tom in Uncle 
Tom's Cahn 

Other Nationals 

For other nationalities whose facial charactenstK^ 
do not differ so widely from those with which we am 
familiar, we must here confine ourselves to some 
generid hints. 

In this country alone there are scores of ^ 

peqile— the aristocrat, the opulent, the business 
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the farmer, the factory hand, the agricultiiral labourer, the general rule m Spam, and black moustaches are 
the down-and-out, to mention a few which occur frequently worn by the men The toreadors wear long 
readily to the mmd These characters are to be found hair, this being bound m a knot at the back of the 
m every civilized country, and to get a closer acquamt- head These and other habthds of the bull ring are 
ance with them the artist should study the make-up of clean shaven, except for small side whiskers The 
the professional companies as well as the illustrations women are beautiful for the greater part, and they 
dealing with the stage have large eyes In certam parts of Spain the mantilla 

The Englishman, as a rule, has ruddy cheeks is still worn 
Moustaches are common, while beards and whiskers For German characters, the make-up should be fair, 
are not now popular Enghsh girls generally have blonde wigs bemg used Spectacles are much m use 
pmkish complexions, which become slightly more The women are fair and pretty, but are often lacking 
flond with advancmg years The hair of either sex in ** style 

vanes from very dark brown to flaxen The Irish are The distmguishmg characteristic of the Jew is the 
also fair, with black, blonde, or red hair A pmk nose, and, if necessary, this will have to be built up on 
foundation is usual, deepenmg it accordmg to the age the character The cheek-bones are promment Com- 
of the character. Fair or sandy hatr is the general plexions vary accordmg to nationality, but the more 
rule as far as the Scots are concerned The skm is frequent type has dark skm and black hair In the 
often pale, and flond complexions are used for the case of an old Jew with a beard and moustache these 
comedy t3pe should have an uneven patchy appearance 

With the French the moustache is popular, and the A “bronze"' complexion is used for Egyptian char- 
hair IS always neatly cut and groomed An elegant acters, the women being of a somewhat lighter tone, 
appearance is always associated with the Frenchman In this case, use rouge high on the cheek-bones to give 
Chin beards are worn by the middle-aged, and bushy the impression of the carmine used by the ancients, 
ones by the elderly The women tend to be dark The eyes should be made to appear rather elongated, 
rather than fair The hair is always neat, and gives and the nose must be of the aquiline t5q>e Old or 
the impression of havmg ]ust been treated by the hair- ancient women and men wore heavy black wigs, and 
dresser Complexions vary, but are often fair, while these were tied with wool and braided On festive 
the lips and eyes are heavily made-up Elderly folk occasions curls were employed to make these more 
of the peasant type are of sallow complexion and elaborate All visible skm of the body must be made 
wnnkled up to match the face Ancient Egyptian women 

Itahans generally have black hair, and the com- stamed the hands and feet with henna, and a mixture 
plexion is olive, though Northern Italians have fair of red and yellow will produce the necessary orange 
skm, and the peasant type has dark skm Among the shade 

women the hair is often subject to much cnmpmg and For bibhcal plays mtroducmg the Semitic races 
wavmg, and combs of a very ornamental nature are such characters should have black hair and dark 
much m vogue Elaborate head-dresses are used by eyes In portraymg the upper classes, the com- 
all classes plexions should be lighter than the olive tone 

Ohve complexions, dark eyes, and black hair are customarily employed 

PIERROT, PIERRETTE, AND CLOWN 

The correct make-up for a pierrot should be plain side of the face nearer the comer of the mouth, 
white, with only the eyebrows, eyes, and mouth made- A black skull cap, covermg the hair, should be 
up, the rest of the features bemg dead white This worn 

apphes either to a pierrot company or for a fancy For a pierrette, one would follow a straight make-up 
dress dance If the eyebrows of a man to be made-up for ladies, endeavouring to make her up to the best 
are heavy, these should be eliminated at the start, advantage Various kinds and shapes of hats are 
Then take your clown white and cover the features worn by pierrettes, and sometime only a handker- 
evenly with this paste finishing ofi with white or chief is used as a head covering 
transparent powder. Qowns ^ouH be made-up similarly to a pierrot. 

Then pamt in wdTarched eyebrows with black, with the ex<^ptioii that one has to put patches of 
and also make-up the eyes with black. Make-up the colour cm the chedcs and on the nose, or its tip, with 
lips, cupid's bow fashion, with bright hp rouge. The T^finilmu* No hard and fast rule is laid down as to 
b^uty spots diould then be paintei on in bladr or what markmgs shall appear on the face, and it wii be 
applying imdy-*iimde ^tches, one on the ch^kbcme to carry out the m that respect of 

near flbe of tte ey^, and one the the who is made-up# 

^ \ ^ \ ^ ^ 4 ^ ‘ 
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mKE-UP FOR CONCERT PLATFORM OR DRAWING-ROOM 

The make-up artist will have to use his own discre- use a medium shade of lipstick and a little blue on the 
tion in making-up for the concert platform or for the eyelids Avoid green when the character is to be near 
functions of the drawmg-room, for his method of the audience without the mtervention of the foothghts 
workmg will depend entirely on the size of the hall or Use a blonde or brunette powder, but not white The 
room and the light available For the small concert hands, arms, and neck may be whitened, but it will be 
hall the Mowing general hmts will be helpful Use wise not to attempt anythmg in the nature of enlargmg 
cold cream, work in a little wet rouge on the cheeks, and the eye, for this will be apparent at close range 

MAKING-UP FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


The importance of make-up in the field of modern 
photograph\ is now generally recognized. Quite 
apart from its ob\ lous aesthetic value, an application 
of make-up m portrait photography has become a 
necessity, both for black and white as well as for 
colour, and the reason is readily understandable 
Without going too deeply into the subject, it will be 
noticed that the wide \ anety of colour tints m the face 
are registered in a graduation of monochromatic tones 
(from white to black) and since the modern panchro- 
matic film IS sensitive to all colours, and will register 
these tints either lighter or darker than they are m 
reality, a mottled and blotchy effect frequently results 
Correction by re-touchmg, besides being tedious and 
expensive, has ne\er been satisfactory, and make-up is 
the ob\ious and most effective means of adjustment 
Experience and constant experiment ha^e shown a 
definite range of yellowish-brownish tints to be most 
suitable for black and white photography, and the 
Leichner ‘'Kamera Klear” tube make-up ranges 
from No 4 to No 10, a deep brownish tan As a 
guide, it may be said that Nos 4, 5, and 6 are suitable 
for women, and Nos 6, 7, and 8 for men, according to 
individual colouring Carmine dark or colourfilm 


dark may be used on the lips of women and the normal 
eyeshadows used are gold brown, gold green brown, 
hazel or dark green No 16 greasepaint standard 
stick may be used for shading and chrome or lighter 
shades of “Kamera Klear*' for highlighting There 
is no need to apply rouge on the cheeks 
It IS essential that the make-up does not become 
obvious — it should not be noticeable on the photo- 
graphic reproduction It is therefore necessary to 
apply the make-up very lightly and the foundation 
must be carefully patted into the skin The final 
touch, the application of powder—either rose blending 
powder or colourfilm blending powder — must again 
be very light, and the surplus brushed off 
A rapid advance has been made in colour photo- 
graphy, and there again, expenment has shown that 
while the make-up must appear as natural as possible, 
a number of special shades is necessary to counteract 
the high sensitivity of the film For women '' Kamera 
Klear'' colourfilm make-up No 2 is most suitable, 
and for men, colourfilm No 6, colourfilm hp rouge 
hght or dark is used on the lips and cheeks, and 
shading and highlighting are carried out as m black 
and white portraiture 



SECTION XII 

THE TECHNIQUE OF CINEMA AND TELEVISION MAKE-UP 


An actress made-up for films could, to-day, walk along 
the street m daylight without lookmg verj difterent 
from any other woman in daytime make-up — though 
the colour might be a little more intense or the eyes 
more shadowed and exaggerated by false lashes 
This IS a far cry from the early days of silent films — 
even from fairly recent times — ^when the colour was 
unnatural, the actual greasepamt thick in texture 
and the whole apphed much more heaMl^ Wliile 
film make-up has influenced everyday make-up, to 
the extent that it has made women more aware of 
the means of enhancmg their good features and 
dimmishmg their bad points, it, m turn, has become 
more natural both in colour and in the result on the 
screen Compare the pale, flat make-up needed in 
the pre-pancbromatic days (Fig 494) with the natural- 
istic result of present day make-up (Fig 493) 

In the early days, film “stock*' or negative picked 
out certain colours in preference to others An 
unmade-up skm appeared blotchy and dirty, for red 
photographed with particular mtensity and the red 
blood corpuscles were visible through the skin under 
the strong lights needed for film photography As a 
consequence, film make-up had to be apphed so that 
it completely obliterated the varying tints of the skm, 


and m being apphed so thickK it destroyed the 
texture and elasticity of the complexion, tending to 
make the face flat or “pudding ’Mike 
The ad\ent of the panchromatic him reduced the 
problem of unequal sensitnity to colours, for panchro- 
matic stock IS sensitized to all colours bv means of 
dyes It was no longer necessar\ to cover the face 
with the bnght intense colours that obtained the 
nght reactions from the ordinary tvpe of negatne 
More naturalistic ranges of colours were introduced 
mto film grease pamt — the panchromatic ranges of 
yellow ish-tan, from light beige to a brownish sun- 
burn — and these shades were so composed that they 
contained enough of all the basic colours of reflected 
hght, red, green, blue, \ellow and white, to ensure a 
smooth reaction from panchromatic negati\e under 
vanous kinds of lighting the same make-up could 
be used for interior (studio) w^ork as for open-air 
photography A reliable range of colours having 
been evolved, the composition of the grease pamt 
has grown softer, smoother and thinner, so that 
mstead of forming a thick “cake” on the face, there 
IS now a subtle, translucent “glow” of colour that 
leaves the skm free m movement and gives it a 
peachhke or satiny finish 


COLOURS AND MATERIALS 


The basic make-up for films is still a grease pamt 
It IS very occasionally used m stick form, but its most 
usual form is a soft, fine foundation grease put up m 
collapsible tubes or jars There is also an oil-based 
make-up that looks hke a cake of compressed powder, 
that IS speedily applied with a damp sponge This is 
particularly suitable for men and it does not need to 
be powdered over Grease pamts of a very fine 
texture are used for shading and the make-up is 
“set” with the appropriate shade of powder, 

A make-up artist prepared for most exigencies 
would carry the following assortment of cosmetics, 
materials and tools — 

A range of tubes or jars of foundation grease m the most 
usual shades for men*s and women's make-up (see 
manufacturers' charts)* 

Corresponding shades of powder. 

White grease pamt (for lightening the colours m use and 
high-hghting) 

Two or three Shades of pey, grey-blue and brown shading* 
A blending, or neutrai-flnted powder* 

Corresponding shades m liquid make-up for the neck, 
arms, etc* 

A range of Pan-Cake ma^up (see Factor's chart) 

Some tubes of brown and gr0psh gmm pamts (Factor's 


8a, II, 12, 16 and 17 Leichner's 6, 7, Sb, 10 and 13a) for 
character make-ups 
Corresponding powders 

Lip-rouge in varying shades including blue-reds, orange- 
reds and brown-reds 
Brown and black eye-brovv pencils 
Hair whitener 
Brown and black mascara 
Eye cosmetxque (or hot-black) 

Black Tooth Enamel 

White Tooth Enamel 

Light, or orange-tinted powder rouge 

Moustache wax 

Nose-putty, Plasticum, Plasticme or undertaker's wax, m 
natural shades 

Flexible or non-flexible collodion 

Fish-skin 

Spint-gum 

Acetone 

Several shades of nad varnish 
Glycenne, and glycenne-and-rosewater 
Cochmeal 

An assortment of natural hair 

An assortment of cfipt hair 

False lashes m hght, imd and dark brown* 

Clipped ha^r (for stubble) 

A nair card«n* 

Hair lace (for moustache®, chin*|ueccs, etc*) 

Wig block* 

Omabs* 

Kimttmg-hocte* 
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Block pins 
Scissors 

A set oi sable-haired paint brushes flat, from I m to about 
J m , round, from ooi to about 5 
Chinese pencils 
Powder brushes 
E\ clash and e\ e-brow brushes 
Velour powder puSs, in diflerent sizes 
Small sponges 

Cotton wool and paper tissues 
Orange sticks 
E\eiash curlers 

Hair and moustache curling tongs 

Kemoi ing cream 

Bnliiantme 

Tweezers 

Astringent lotion 

Alcohol or ether 

Edu-de-cologne 

PeroMde of h\ drogen 

Lip-gloss 

Gold and siher powder 
^pra} 

That would be a sound foundation for a make-up 
stock, but all make-up artists discover matenals that 
become essential to them for satisfactory make-ups 
There is no rigid set of colours that is correct for all 
film uses Standard ranges have been devised by 
cosmetic manufacturers, but the colour used depends 
less on the colounng or complexion of the actor or 
actress than on the type of lighting used by the 
camera-man who is lighting the picture, and most 
make-ups are the result of careful co-operation 
between the make-up artist and the lightmg expert 
Film cosmetics come chiefly from two manu- 
facturers L Leichner (London) Ltd , who have 
been making theatrical cosmetics since 1873, and who 
evolved the hrst make-up specially for films, and 
Max Factor, HoliTOOod and London (Sales) Ltd, 
the well-knovvn Hollywood firm 
Each of these firms manufactures film make-up m 
ranges of colours suitable for panchromatic stock. 
They issue charts suggesting colours to be used by 
blondes and brunettes, men and women, knowing 
these wiU give good results in most circumstances. 
But make-up manufacturers realize that each studio 
expenments by mixmg the standard shades to obtain 
tones best suited to the lighting of that studio's 
cameramen, and both the firms named will blend the 
colours asked for by individual make-up artists 


Lekbaer Range 

Groundwitrk Kameia Klear Cinema Make-up in Tubes 


Hos K 4 Women's Blonde 
K 5 „ Fair 

K 6 „ Brunette 

K 7 „ Dark 


K 8 Men*s Light 
K 9 „ Brunette 

K 10 „ Bark 
K Sunburn 
K Indian 


Powdets No 1 1 8, shades as above, also Rose, Brownish 
Rose Gold and a neutral Blending Powder 

Panchromatic Grease paints Panchromo I to VI, Panchromo 
G, Film Clear light and dark, Quicksilver light and dark 

Eyeshadtng Cinema Brown light and dark. Grey hght and 
dark, Gold Green and Gold Brown 

Lt p Rouge Cinema light and dark, Cherry, Scarlet, Carmine, 
Vermilion and Bnlliant 

Liquid Make-up The shades correspond to the range of 
Kamera Klear grease paint and powder 


Max Factor Charts 


Girls 

Blonde 

Brunette 

Panchromatic Foundation 

or Pan-Cake 

27 or N7 

26 or N6 

Face Powder 

27 

26 

Limng (shading) 

22 or 6 or 15 

22 or 6 or 15 

Mascara 

Brown 

Brown 

Eyebrow Pencil 

Brown 

Brown 

Moist Rouge (for lips) 

390A Medium 

390A Medium 


or Studio 

or Studio 


Special 

Special 

Dry Rouge (used sparingly) 

Technicolor 

Technicolor 

Men 

Blonde 

Brunette 

Panchromatic Foundation 

or Pan-Cake 

28 or N8 

28 or N8 

Face Powder 

28 

28 

Limng 

22 

22 

Eyelash make-up 
(Mascara) 

Brown 

Brown 

Eyebrow Pencil 

Brown 

Brown 

Moist Rouge (for lips) 

8 or 390A 

8 or 390A 

Light or Lin- 

Light or Lin- 


ings 9 or 22 

mgs 9 or 22 

Elderly Types 

Women 

Men 

Panchromatic Foundation 
or Pan-Cake 

26 or N6 

27 or N7 

Face Powder 

26 

27 

Linmg 

22 

22 

Mascara 

Brown 

Brown 

Eyebrow Pencil 

Brown 

Brown 

Moist Rouge (for lips) 

Studio Special 

9 (lining) 

Children 

Female 

Mala 

Panchromatic Foundation 

or Pan-Cake 

24 or N4 

25 or N5 

Face Powder 

24 

25 

Lining 

22 

22 

Eyelash Make-up 

Brown 

Brown 

Eyebrow Pencil 

Brown 

Brown 

Moist Rouge (for lips) 

390A Light 

390A Light 


Highlightmg is usually 3 shades hghter than the base, and 
shading 3 shades darker 1 e. Base, N7 , Highlight, N4 , 
Shadow, Nio 

lA Neutral Powder can be used for powdenng or re- 
powdenng on the studio floor 


TECHNIQUE 

it swt fee that is ap|tei hds or her defects It must not smooth away character 

t# % km to ^<Msfuiiy, to m a face^ nor hamper expression by doggmg the skin. 

toM There agre certain *"ideals'^ of film beauty that 
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make-up artists generally aim at, they are not 
inflexible but merely indications of the ti pes of faces 
that are regarded as “photogenic ” 

The 01 al face is generally accepted as the best 
proportioned, i\ith a fine clear skin cumng oier a 
distinct bone formation and firm muscles The 
make-up artist tries to produce this effect where 
nature has not provided it So the contours of round 
or angular faces have to be shaded to simulate a 
naturd oval and bones may have to be given promi- 
nence with highlighting Most types of faces are 
susceptible to improvement, but the thin narrow face 
v\ith deep-set eyes is the most difficult to correct 

Application of a “ Straight ” Make-up 

The range of shades having been decided, the first 
step is to see that the face is clean and perfectly free 
of grease It is sometimes advisable to finish off the 
cleaning of a greasy complexion with astringent 
lotion The artist’s hair should be covered to avoid 
powder or make-up getting on to it 

A little foundation grease paint is put in the palm 
of the left hand — ^not more than | inch from a tube, 
or an equivalent amount from a jar The heat of the 
hand softens it, and with the finger-tips of the other 
hand it is dabbed and dotted all over the face and 
under the chin It must be stressed again apply 
V ery little — ^it is easier to add more grease paint than 
to remove the superfluous without getting a streaky 
effect Wet the hands and hghtly and quickly smooth 
the splotches of foundation over the skin It is best 
to work upwards from the throat with a light patting 
movement that does not ‘‘drag” the skm Keep 
wetting the hands as the grease paint is patted 
smooth The result should be a thin, even, shiny, 
but not sticky, film of colour 

Now is the time to alter or emphasize the shape of 
the face A round face should have a little shading 
applied under the cheek bones For this, use a 
foundation grease about three shades darker, or a 
little brown hning can be shaded into the foundation 
This must be done very carefully although the shaded 
area is roughly wedge-shaped with the thin end 
finishing on the cheek (not too far forward), all the 
edges must merge imperceptibly into the foundation 
Stand about three feet away from the mirror and 
half-close the eyes to get some idea of how the shading 
will appear on the screen, and to gauge the correct 
depth of colour 

If the jaw line is heavy, soften it away with lining 
01 darker foundation A double chin is darkened in 
the same way If the nose is too broad, a httle 
shadmg can be apphed to the sides, while a long nose 
can be made to appear shorter by caiefuUy darkening 
the tip. In most cases, a line of highlighting down the 
centre helps to give the effect of a short straight nose. 


Highlighting IS u^tullv achiened with a grea'^e 
paint about three shades fighter than the base, or a 
w^hite grease paint can be blended into the foundation 
Again, the effect must not be sharp and crude the 
edges of the liighlighted area must he softened into 
the base Highlighting is used to correct shadows 
under the eves, to diminish wnnkles, to smooth out 
a forehead that is “bumpv ” or recedes at the sides, 
to emphasize a small chin or to bring out the 
cheek-bones 

Eyes and Lips 

Eves and lips are very important m film photo 
graphv they are the foci of expression and, in a 
black-and-white picture, they form the chief com- 
pensations for the absence of colour In consequence, 
the make-up artist devotes great care to beau lifv mg 
these features 

E^eshading is applied less heanlj than formerly, 
for more reliance is placed on false lashes to enlarge 
the eyes and enhance their brilliance Gre^-blue 
shadmg is now a favourite and approved colour, 
though brown is often used, especially on browm- 
eyed subjects Shadmg should be heaviest on the hd 
behind the lashes, then it is faded off gradually 
towards the eyebrow and outwards across the bone 
of the eye-socket With deep-set eyes it is used very 
spanngly indeed and often a lighter shade of ground- 
work is used m the inner corners By deepening the 
tone m the appropriate part of the shaded area, the 
shape of the eyes can be made to appear different 
e g if the shadow is deepened honzontally across the 
prominence of the socket, it softens the staring effect 
of very round eyes 

A very fine line is drawn with a sharp-pointed 
brown pencil, or with a small sable brush dipped m 
dark-brown lining, round the eyes close to the lash 
roots, but not meetmg at the outer comer There, 
the two lines are extended, about ^ inch apart, for 
about i Inch Small eyes can be enlarged by painting 
white grease paint mside the lower lashes, which are 
merely touched at their tips with mascara 

False lashes are fixed after the face is powdered. 
They are prepared by bemg thmned and trimmed to 
suit the wearer The strip of net, on which the hair 
IS knotted, is spmt-gummed and allowed to dry to a 
tacky consistency The inner comer is fixed first, 
bemg gently pressed on the upper hd, not too near 
the mner corner of the eye, and the stnp is eased on, 
close to the natural lashes, with the blunt end of an 
orange stick. It should extend beyond the eyelid at 
the outer comer. The stnp peels off quite easfly, and 
the lash^ should be cleaned gently with ether or 
alcohol, and curled by being curved round a pencil, 
covered with paper and tied in place. 

If the artist has naturaly tinck lashes, aE that 
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jnaj be needed to enlarge the ej/cs are small pieces 
(about I inch) cut from the strip and fi'^ed to the outer 
edge of the hd, so that they blend with and extend the 
natural lashes 

To tid} up the e}ebrows — thin lines are no longer 
m vogue— pluck out an} hairs between the eyes, 
enlarging the space if necessary, and the hairs that 
mar the shape of the brows Often the line is extended 
outwards with a brown or black eyebrow pencil, 
using a fine point and short fine strokes Very fair 
eyebrowTs are darkened with the pencil A little 
moustache wax wnH subdue unruly eyebrows 
Before the face is pow^dered the mouth must be 
shaped and filled in Generally speaking, few mouths 
are too big for film photograph} If the lips are very 
large and shapeless, the required shape is painted on 
them with a flat sable brush (| inch) , filling m the edges 
with foundation grease pamt But care must be 
taken if the mouth is strongly moulded, for grease 
pamt will not obliteiate contours In such a case it 
IS better to keep the mouth as inconspicuous as 
possible by using a hght shade of hp-rouge 
The usual practice is to enlarge the mouth Too 
often this is done by painting, over the natural mouth, 
a shape successfully worn by a very individual actress, 
regardless of whether it becomes the owner of a pretty 
face without the same strong personality, so that 
one sees a pleasant young face with a surprisingly 
sulky or sensual mouth Much more individuality 
IS achieved if the shape of the natural mouth is 
preserved but enlarged and perfected* In any case, 
care should be taken to see that the new lips suit the 
wearer It is sometimes effective to outline the lips 
with a fine line of highlighting 

Powdering and Finishing Touches 
It is now time to the make-up with powder 
This IS best applied with a large velour puff It is 
patted on from the chm upwards and this is followed 
by a gentle ** kneading"' action, to make sure that 
the powder is thoroughly absorbed by the grease 
paint The superfluous powder is then removed with 
a soft brush 

Funding touches are now added False lashes are 
fixed m jtoce, mascara brushed on (it is usually best 
to use brown, brushing it under the upper lashes and 
m the tips of the lower)* The brows are freed from 
powder with a small stiff brush, and dark eyebrows 
myl^vea&ishmgtouchofbinffl The bps are 
of hp-rouge or lip Gte Alight, 
dry rmtge, hke Factor's Light Techm- 
cdliwr* flidWte cfi file cheeks, merdy to make the 
fed lUatiiiiil* for it #oiiM not be dark enoiigh 
to m Itofite. 

tfct he a that is area and 

fe wfth and so 


placed as to give the effect of an oval, or nearly ovah 
face Eyes should appear large and luminous, with 
softly shaded hds, and the mouth should be generous 
in size without being too large for the face, and it 
should be attractive in shape, whether smiling or m 
repose A straight make-up is completed by covenng 
aH exposed skin — neck, chest, arms, hands, etc — 
with a matching liquid which is sponged on evenly, 
or with an apphcation of Factor's Pan-Cake make-up 

A woman's make-up has been described because 
it IS the more complicated In the case of a man’s 
make-up, foundation is applied in the same way and 
sometimes shading and highlighting are needed, but 
very little eye-shading and a light, natural-looking 
hp-rouge generally complete the make-up Sometimes 
an application of hquid make-up or Pan-Cake is 
substituted for grease foundation A certain amount 
of sheen is encouraged by “burnishmg" the bone 
ndges with a soft brush 

Most make-up artists record the make-up of each 
actor and actress on charts, similar to those compiled 
by Cohn Garde, of M G M British Studios (Figs 500 
and 501) 

Correcting Blemishes 

Freckled or blotchy skins should be made-up m 
the usual way, powdered and then covered with 
Pan-Cake, a combination that usually suffices to 
obliterate the blemishes For very dark marks, there 
is an American preparation called "Covermark" 
that IS painted over the blemish before the foundation 
is applied Any blemishes that protrude enough to 
cast shadows (moles, for instance) are never com- 
pletely removed, for however carefully the subject is 
lit, there will always be some position where the 
blemish will cast a shadow on the face 

Superfluous hair is best removed by electrolysis, 
though temporary measures in the make-up room 
are by bleaching with peroxide of hydrogen or 
removal with wax 

Eyes With a shght cast can be improved by the 
placing of the false lashes and the position of the fine 
hue round the eyes Crooked noses can be rectified 
to some extent with a Ime of highlighting down the 
ndge, softening the line into the groundwork Pro- 
truding ears are caught back by gumming a stnp of 
fish-skin or plastic material behmd the ear Dis- 
coloured teeth are dned and coated with white 
Tooth Enamel 

Character Make-ups 

Make-up artists are frequently called upon to age 
a character in a film— probably through many stages 
from youth to extreme old-age. 

The wig is, of course, one oi the chief agemg factors* 
Tk t&e case ci women, mix succ^sive wig will contw 




Fig 493 Mai Zettbpling in “Quartet* 

A Gainsborough Picture* {Make-up by Billy Partleton) 


Fig 494 Dodo Watts 

As she appeared m “The Happy Husband,” British International 
Pictures Ltd , Elstree Studios 






Fig Leslie Mitchell 

\ tlobt up taken from a recemng 
Si.* bv E M I 


Flo. 499. Mahia. Charles m *'Moon on 
Yellow River*' 
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Producer J P H L Smith 

Star Anna Schtih 

Make-lp Artist Klein 

Hairdresser E H Elhoit 


PruncTtO^ 
ScrirF\ 
Title 
Ch IK \crEP 
C \MtR\M\N 


i ^ 

Vi ii \ , 
li.Lhi 
U ; • 

i\ u n 











lii ““ Hcghhght 
LZl “ Shadow 


Foundation 


JV 6 I Lip Rouoe 


Body Make-up 


Tan 2 Wig 


Highlight 

N 3 

Mascara j 

Brn 1 

Lips I 

1 

Puffs, Curls 

— 

Shadow 

3 o>nd 15 

1 Dry Rouge 

1 — 

Hair Lace Front 

i — 

Switches 

— 

Eye Shadow 

15 

Lashes 

Tips 

Hair Lace Sides 

— 

Sideburns 1 


Powder 

I 

Under Rouge 

— 

Hair Lace Toupee 

— 

Beard 

~ 

Make-up Pencil 

Brn 

Teeth 

i - ■ 

Hair Lace Fall 

•— 

Moustache 

- 1 


Rbmarks- Highlight cheehs Shade cheek hottoms Up eyebrows . Reduce square jaw NoU upper hp enlarged . 
lower hp cut away at outer edges^ 

Fig 500 Make-up Record Chart 
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Prodlcer 
Si A.R 

Mvke-lp \rtist 
Hurdresser 


J P H L SniUh 
Anna Schulz 
Klein 

E H Elhoti 


Production 

Screen 

Character 

Cameraman 


First Ever 
Portrait 
Mile Fiji 
W W Wood 






ii -Highlight 
D “ Shadow 


Foundation 


E^e Shadow 


Powder * 


EXMADREt 


N 6 Lip Rouge 


Body Make-up 


Tan 2 Wig 



15 1 Lashes 


Tips Hair Lace Sides 


Sideburns 




Under Rouge 


Hair Lace Toupee 

— 

Beard 

31 

Teeth 

— 

Hair Lace Fall 

— 

Moustache 
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more grey haii in it, with perhaps a white wig last of 
all, and each will be dressed in a style that adds 
years to the wearer But the face must also show 
the signs of ageing-— deepening wrinkles, sagging 
muscles and so on 

At first it IS enough to add shadows under the eyes 
For older stages, the wnnkles are emphasized and 
shadows are added on the temples and where the 
cheek muscles begin to fall in, while cheek and chin 
bones are touched with highlighting 

Where the subject is fairly young, the following is 
a good method of gettmg age wrinkles in the right 
places Cover the face with a thin layer of brown 
lining or grease paint The face is then screwed into 
its natural wnnkles and this foundation is wiped off, 
leaving the colour in the wrinkles The artist then 
screws up his or her face again and the face is covered, 
bit by bit, with the groundwork (this is hghter than 
would be used for a young person) and powdered 
If the wrinkles do not show up sufficiently, deepen 
them by painting with a fine brush — a chmese pencil 
is good for this — dipped in brown or grey lining 
The bps are wrmkled in the same way, the final hp- 
rouge being light m tone and mergmg into the 
foundation, so that the mouth loses the clearcut 
look of youth Brows should be roughened, by 
combing them the wrong way, and touched with hair- 
whitener, which is also applied to the lashes 

With men, wigs grow more grey or successively 
balder, and care must be taken to obhterate the wig- 
]om, using wax or some plastic preparation to cover 
the edge of the wig’s foundation Eyebrows are made 
shaggier by adding crepe hair in the appropriate 
shade 

Moustaches, chin-pieces and sideboards are usually 
made for the artist by knotting real hair on a hair 
lace foundation These are fixed to the face with 
spint-gum, which is brushed on the skin, and a final 
pressure is applied with a damp towel Hair on the 
face is lighter than on the head 

Where hair-work has to be “laid” on — ^that is, 
the moustache, etc , built on to the face — some 
practice is needed, for it requires deftness of touch 
so to apply the hair that it looks, in close-up, as if it 
were growing from the face The area to be covered 
IS freed from grease and covered with spint-gum A 
great deal of success follows from appl3ung the hair 
when the gum is at the right state of “tackiness” 
The hair is held m smafl hanks, and the end to be 
fixed to the face is cut obhquely so that the hairs 
catch on to the gum m small patches rather than m 
straight hnes The hank is withdrawn deftly so that 
the hair that has not stuck is ready for the next layer. 
For a beard, start under the chin and finish und^ 
the mouth, following the direction the hair would 
grow. Similarly, moustaches are built from the upper 
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lip to the nose The result trimmed oft to the 
required shape It is removed with alcohol or ether, 
and as it has to be re-built each dav, the make-up 
artist must keep a record of the exact shaj)e But 
hair-lace work has become so dehrnte nowada}» that 
made-up moustaches and chin-pieces and sc» on are 
generally used 

For stubble, chopped hair (hair cut no longer than 
I inch or until it almost resembles a poivder; is dropped 
from a round brush on to the area covered v\ith 
spirit-gum 

Noses are budt up or altered with nuse-puttv, 
Plasticine or undertaker’s wax The nose is given a 
coating of spint-gum and the rough shape is fixed 
and the modelling finished on the face, the edges 
being thinned off till they blend with the skm 

To change a European into a Chinese character, 
the skin at the outer comers of the eyes is pulled 
outwards and upwards to give the effect of slanting, 
flat hds A small piece of fish-skin, coated with spint- 
gum, holds the fold of skin in place under the wig 
join Sometimes the edge of the upper eyelid is 
smeared with a thin line of spint-gum, so that a 
“tuck” may be taken m the skm to get the flat effect. 
Highlighting also flattens the lid, and the thm brown 
line round the eye will emphasize the onental shape 
False lashes, cut to the right length, curled upwards 
at the outer edge and downwards at the inner, can 
also be used to give the illusion of Eastern eyes The 
nose IS flattened by highlighting the sides or building 
them out with nose-putty and the cheek-bones are 
stressed with highlighting Eyebrows are shortened, 
the ends obliterated with wax or nose-putty, thickened 
and darkened A darker foundation than usual is 
apphed to give the sallow effect. But grease paint 
alone is rarely completely successful in tummg a 
Western into an Onental, and it is m this direction 
that the development of plastic features is most 
welcome 

For cauhflower ears, a small piece of rubber sponge, 
or a hairpm bent and covered with adhesive tape, 
will hold the ears forward and the shape can be 
altered with nose-putty Scars are made of no^- 
putty, fixed on the skm with spmt-gum, coloured 
appropriately and covered with non-flexible collodion 
Blood IS usually a mixture of cochineal, with perhaps 
a brown powder added and glycenne, while perspira- 
tion IS achieved by spraymg the face with a mixture 
of glycenne and rosewater To make teeth appear 
decayed, dry them and apply black Tooth Enamel 

It IS essential to remember to make-up the hands 
and other exposed areas of skm in keeping with the 
character. 

The make-up artist should study portraits, Ixith 
by Old Masters and modam pamtem, to learn mudi 
about the vms of shadows and Wghl^ling to creating 
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the illusion of age or specific charactenstics, on the 
screen 


matenals in the department and laboratory that he 
designed 


Plastic and Rubber Latex 

The developments m plastic and rubber latex have 
simphfied the problems of changing faces authentic- 
ally, for however skilfully highhghting and shading 
are applied to a face they wiU not give it new contours 
Now, features can be moulded in plastic or rubber 
sponge to fit the artist, and, gummed on m sections 
to allow free play to the muscles, they merge mto 
the skm, having transparently thm edges Double 
chins, wniikled foreheads, sagging cheeks and jowls, 
pouches under the eyes, Chinese eyelids, Negroid 
and other types of noses — all these can alter a face 
completely and be viewed by the camera from any 
angle 

In the laboratory attached to the Make-up Depart- 
ment at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios at 
Boreham Wood, a chemist and a make-up artist are 
constantly researching on these new matenals, 
perfecting their texture and finding the best way to 
colour them The artist who is to play a character 
part has a plaster cast taken of his face The new 
feature is built on to it in wax and from this a mould 
IS made mto which the whipped rubber or plastic 
latex IS poured and allowed to set It is then 
vulcanized and the result is a hght, resilient feature 
that sticks easily to the skm Make-up has to be 
apphed with a brush, for it ^vlll not smooth on 
successfully from the fingers This Make-up Depart- 
ment has also made and used plastic teeth (worn over 
the natural ones), finger nails and false busts 

Fig. 495 shows an old man who is, in reality, the 
young man in Fig 496 He is weanng a false wnnkled 
forehead, bulbous nose with a wart on it, pouches 
under the eyes, sections added to the cheeks from 
nose to mouth, and plastic jowls The decayed teeth 
are made of plastic and fitted over his own, as are 
the enlarged ears Hair has been added to his eye- 
brows and moustache to make them shaggy and the 
wig has a plastic bald pate that joms invisibly on to 
the forehead. This make-up was executed at the 
M.G.M Studios under the supervision of Guy Pearce, 
who was then Director of Make-up, m the trainmg of 
bis assistants* We are indebted to Mr Pearce, who 
has now retired from this work, for his courtesy and 
co-operation m demonstrating make-up routme and 


Make-up for Colour Films 

In apphcation, make-up for colour films follows the 
same technique as for black-and-white The shades 
used vary only shghtly from the monochrome make- 
up, and, indeed, Guy Pearce used a foundation 
prepared for him by the manufacturers from his own 
blending of colours— in soft natural tans that showed 
httle yellow but were more of a peachy tone— both for 
colour films and black-and-white But both Leichner 
and Max Factor carry standard ranges of grease paints 
that differ from their black-and-white ranges, in that 
the tones are flatter, with a hint of grey in them 

Leichner's standard make-up for colour films is 
numbered, Colourfilm I, II and III, but many of 
their other film ranges are suitable and they blend to 
the requirements of different studios Their colour 
film Rouge and Lip-rouge are m clear, bright reds 

Max Factor issue the followmg chart as a guide-— 


Pan-Cake 
Powder 
Moist Rouge 
(cheek rouge) 
Dry Rouge 
Lip Rouge 

Lining (Eye- 
shadow) 
Eyebrow Pencil 
M^cara 


Women 

Fair Dark 

626A 626B 

Technicolor Special 

Light Technicolor 
Light Technicolor 
No I and Light 
Technicolor 

6 or 2 
Brown 

Brown or Black 


Men 

Medtum Dark 

626G 626H 

Technicolor Special 

Dark Technicolor 
Dark Technicolor 
Dark Technicolor 


2 

Brown or Black 


The effect of a completed make-up is natural but 
rather palhd, for colour photography tends to intensify 
colour, so that it is necessary to keep the make up 
subdued — about half the amount of colour used in an 
ordinary evening make-up Eyeshading is blue-grey 
or brown according to the colour of the artist's eyes 
Moist-rouge is apphed before powdering and so 
placed that it enhances the colour of the eyes and 
either thins or broadens the face thus a round face 
wiU have the rouge rather nearer the nose than a thm 
one Shades of red that have orange or brown tones 
have been found most reliable 
One problem is peculiar to colour films — ^if dark 
hair IS allowed to become greasy it will photograph 
with a greeny glow Consequently, bnlliantme can 
only be used in carefully tested cases 


TELEVISION MAKE-UP 

make-^up m this countiy has progressed with blue, otherwise the result would have been a 
m m ItA, and it has consider- featureless blur 

aMy eaiiy days wtei the syst^ used called Nowada3^, the pictures on the receiving set, in 

te a the futures pictei out ^ite of then* smallness, have a very high degree of 
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definition, as the photograph of a close-up taken 
from a set during transmission proves (Fig 497) 

But the picture received is very different from that 
on the film screen In the first place, it is not a 
recorded picture, but one that is transmitted and 
receded practically contemporaneously The scene 
to be transmitted is split up or “ scanned*' by cathode- 
ray beams and sent over the air in the form of a 
varying electnc current and re-built on the home 
receiver to give a picture composed of 405 lines 
whose varying degrees of hght and shade define the 
details 

The cathode-ray tube, which is the important part 
of this process, is not yet stable in its reactions to 
colours, nor is it as standardized as film negative 
In consequence, the television make-up artist’s 
problems are many and they vary to some extent daily 
— even hourly — according to the colour sensitivity 
of the tubes in use But in spite of these drawbacks, 
an artist made-up for television looks much the same 
as one playmg in colour or black-and-white films 
sometimes the complexion will appear to have a 
greyish sunburn — a cafe-au-lait shade — at other 
times it has the yellow-tan of the panchromatic 
make-ups 

The make-up assistant watches a rehearsal on the 
studio floor, where the pictures are shown on areceivmg 
set, as the play is transmitted on a closed-circuit 
From these pictures she can gauge the colour reactions 
of the tubes m use (several cameras are used in each 
programme to get different angles and so on), and 
she can plan the shade of the make-up to be used on 
each artist The tubes are particularly vanabie on 
reds and according to whether the reaction is "'red- 
sensitive” (when reds hghten to white) or “red- 
msensitive” (when they darken to black) are blue-red 
or orange-red lip-sticks used and the gre5nsh or tan 
foundations 

Leichner have a special television grease paint in 
two tones—Television I and II—- and their lip-rouge 
IS almost a maroon-red But usually the Make- 
up Department evolve their own colours which 
are manufactured for them by cosmetic firms* 
Max Factor have brought out a suggested chart of 
colours made by them for television m Amenca — 
Women Mm 

Blonde Brunette Watt Medium and Dark 
[Amber i Cream i Tan 1 5N, 6N and 7^ 

Pan-Cake | Cream i Cream 2 
iNatnral i Natural 2 

Powder Natural Natural Tan-rose Tan-rose 

3 3 

Pencil Brown Brown or black 

Mascara Black Optional 

To cover beard 5N under Pan-Cake 

Blue is almost always darker on the tube than to 


the eye, so e^esliadmg v\ith blue m it has to be 
cautiously applied, but the usual colours are, as in 
films, blue-gre> or brora 

Men’s beards present a problem that is peculiar to 
the medium, for even a \er\ closeh^ sha\ed face is 
liable to show the beard area as a dirty patch This 
has to be obliterated with a light putt} -coloured 
grease before the final groundwork 1$ applied 
Shadows under the e}es are troublesome, and e\en 
very young faces ha\e to have highlighting there 
False eyelashes have to be tested out on each artist, 
for on some occasions they will darken the eyes to 
“burnt holes m a blanket” while another time they 
will enlarge them Hair appears darker on television, 
and false beards, moustaches, wigs, etc , ha\ e to be 
liberally sprinkled with grey or fair hair 
Features are changed by, and character make-up 
requires, the same matenals as used in film make-up, 
though, so far, specially made plastic features have 
been used only occasionally But no doubt as tele- 
vision expands it will have its own laboratory, for 
the advantage of plastic features m quick-changes 
can easily be imagined 

Qmck-changes are among the major difficulties in 
television, for plays are given consecuti\ely without 
even the ten-minute intervals of a stage play, and it 
IS not unusual for the make-up assistant to be asked 
to age a character m five minutes or less 
Lightmg has to be generalized over a “set” or 
stage, so that it cannot help the make-up to the 
extent it does in a film, where it is altered for each 
scene or “shot ” 

In the nature of the medium, therefore, make-up for 
television is, at present, something of a compromise 
it must be delicate enough to give a good close-up, 
but it must be strong enough to pick up m a long shot. 
On the whole, the make-up assistant has to emphasize 
the general effect rather than the detail m a character 
make-up , and in hair styles and wigs the hne is more 
important than the individual curls, etc. 

We should like to thank Miss Bradnock and her 
assistants for their co-operation in the compiling of 
this section. 

BOOKS ON MAKE-UP 

There are few books devoted to film make-up, but 
much mformation about stage make-up can be 
adapted for the cinema. 

PraciKcd Make-^up for the Stage T W Bamfoeu (Pitinan) 
Modem Make-up for Ste^e and Screen NEB Woltbbs 
(P eter Davies) 

Stage Make-up Made Ea^y M H Benoliei* (Deane) 

Art of Make-^p H* Csalmeks (Appktou) 

Lmt Word tn Make-up E 0 Liszt (Harrap) 

Booh of Make-^ E Waeu (French) 

Pamtt Pomdm mi P^dckes H S Reooeove and Ouusert 
Foaj? (Heineiiiaan). 
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SECTION XIII 

THE USE AND CARE OF DISPLAY FIGURES 


Idealu the way to show the art of the hairdresser 
and the posiicheur is to display dressings on wax 
wmdow figures These wax figures, once an indis- 
pensable symbol, were as closely identified with the 
ladies’ hairdresser as the striped pole wnth the barber 
or the coloured carboys with the chemist But times 
have changed , wax figures are rarely seen except in 
the better class shops, mostly in the West End, where 
sufficient importance is attached to their use to 
warrant care by hairdressers fully expenenced in 
their Craft 

It IS, perhaps, largely because of neglect dunng the 
busy years betwreen wars that the art of dressmg 
styles on window models has fallen into disrepute 
Too often, m a bus\ salon, the work was left to a 
junior and it has become a habit in some shops to 
relegate the work of putting on the window posiiche 
to someone with little experience Indeed, dunng 
the years before the second world war there were 
many otlierwise capable hairdressers who had never 
learned to handle poshche This is evident if you 
examine some of the disgraceful window shows to be 
seen in almost every part of the country 

The word disgraceful is used deliberately, for how 
can the public to expected to attend a salon when 
the very example used to demonstrate skill is often a 
tawdry, untidy, and dirty piece of hairwork dressed 
with little or no artistic perception > 

Since the poor workmanship is often shown on dusty, 
cracked or chipped figures, it needs little imagination to 
realize why women are chary of going into a salon to 
which they have not had a personal recommendation 

THE RESTORATION OF THE 

Wax models sufier most throi^h dust and heat, 
especially the latter The only way to prevent wax 
models becoming damaged through heat is to protect 
them agamst the sun. If the windows of the shop 
are in such a position that they are exposed for the 
most |wt of the day to the sun, the safest way is to 
take tte mx models out of the windows, because not 
Cady can Him heat melt the wax, but the sun’s rays may 
take the colour out of the model and tend also to 
bteach the hair. 

It i$ to raiew the colour tcmes of wax 

wiii the hair them are greater dillculte, 
to cl hafr it is, of course^ 

i fa ^ iwdi my , Idcmde lah^ 

witer. hmm hm Wkmde 


Neither wax figures nor composition figures are 
easy to obtam to-day, but the hairdresser who has 
one or two old ones will find that these will often pay 
for some attention In many cases it is possible to do 
them up on the premises, but for all major repairs 
or overhauls it is better to have expert advice 
The itinerant artists who once travelled the country 
with their dry colours, pumice and short bnstled 
brushes, to serve as "doctors” for wmdow figures 
are now rarely, if ever, seen But there are still 
some of the figure craftsmen to whom one can send 
display models 

Have a look at your window figures If they reqmre 
attention let them have it as soon as possible, mean- 
time prepare some poshche so that your display 
figure can become, once more, an asset to your 
busmess 

If you do not possess a suitable figure take the first 
opportunity to acquire one and make full use of it to 
show a variety of up-to-date hair styles so that the 
pubhc can judge your ability as a Craftsman First 
impressions are lasting Make certain that the first 
impression of your busmess is one of skill, cleanliness 
and artistic ability 

If you cannot obtam a full size figure, mvestigate 
the possibihty of getting one or more of the miniature 
wmdow figures These can be very attractive 

Make your window work for you You pay rent 
and rates for it, so it should brmg a return It is your 
finest advertismg site since it is at the pomt of sale 
You have paid for it, so use it — ^but use it well, so that 
it sells your service 

HAIRDRESSER’S WAX MODEL 

hair looks when it has lost its proper colour It would 
seem, therefore, advisable, if the estahhshment is on 
the sunny side of the street, to have only wax models 
with dark hair 

A better way still, however, is to procure wax 
figures without hair, and then to choose the colour 
according to one’s wishes, also takmg mto considera- 
tion the position of the wmdow This method is also 
a good advertisement of the fact that the hairdre^r 
is able to make a transformation or a wig, and shows 
how a completely bald head may have the appearance 
of natural growing hair , also it enables the hairdrier 
to keep i^ce with changing fashions 

If it becomes n^:ossary to leave wax iSgures m the 
wbdow dnmg the summer, it is advisable to keep 
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watchful eye on them, and, as mentioned above, to 
protect them agamst the rays of the sun The well- 
developed bust of the wax figure m the wmdow may 
soon wilt and shrmk through bemg exposed to the 
warmth of the rays of the sun, and the figure will also 
droop its head very sadly 

To revive figures which have drooped in this way, 
the best plan is to soften the wax a little by holdmg a 
spint flame mside the figure, and to press the wax 
agam into shape with a piece of soft cloth which has 
been formed mto a pad It might, however, be pre- 
ferable to leave this process of repamng to a maker of 
wax figures 

Apart from the heat, as already mentioned, wax 
figures suffer a great deal through dust The best way 
to prevent this is to have air-tight and dust-free shop 
windows, but, as this cannot always be achieved, the 
hairdresser must use the best means to clean wax 
figures and successfully free them from the dust which 
will clmg to them m time 

The first thing to remember is that wax models can- 
not be dusted m the same way as most other articles 
are dusted If, for example, the hairdresser tned to 
free the features from dust with a fine brush, he 
might succeed in removmg the dust, but the figure 
would soon have a black nose and black ears The 
best way to remove dust from a wax figure is to 
blow It off, either with the aid of bellows or wrth a 
cold draught from the hair-dryer After he has suc- 
ceeded m this way m removmg the loose dust, the 
hairdresser may brush the figure with a hair-pencil 
which has been dipped beforehand mto finely- 
powdered pumice Thus not only is the dust removed, 
but the figure will have a fresh colour On no account 
must it be brushed with a dry hair-pencil If the 
figure has lost some of its eyelashes, one would not 
recommend the amateur to try his hand at rectify- 
ing this deficiency with grease pamt, as is so frequently 
done, but to consult page 459, where the process 
of fixmg new eyelashes is carefully explained Before 
attempting to make up a wax figure the hairdresser 


must be quite sure that it perlecth ckan Oiten 
It becomes necessary to clean figures that have several 



Fig 502 A Modern Example of a Composition 
Display Figure, shown, in this case with 
A Mohair Wig The figure is 20 in high 

By courtesy of Messrs R H&ienden 6* Sows Ltd 

layers of make-up and dirt, therefore tiiey should be 
freed from dust fairly often, so that it is not allowed 
to settle too firmly, and thus make the cleaning very 
dilBficult 


THE PAINTING ' 

The pamtmg of wax figures can be done m several 
different ways and with different matenals The best 
results and the finest gradations of colour are achieve 
with aniline dyes Their one drawback, however, is 
that they do not last any great time, and, therefore, 
them use is perhaps hardly worth while* A method 
which IS to be preferred is the followmg , First fill a 
small receptacle half-full with turpentme, to which is 
added enough zmc-white to give the hqmd a milky 
colour The addition of a little red will somewhat 
soften the white, chalky tone of the colour. 

Then procure a bustle pamt bru^ about the thidss- 


IF WAX MODELS 

ness of the thumb, and cut the bristles to the length 
of about I The brush is dipped mto the hqmd, 
which has been well stirred, then taken out, and the 
bnstles squeezed between the thumb and the first 
finger, m order to get nd of ah the superfluous hqmd 
Now hold the brush m the left hand, so that the bristles 
are on top, pomtmg upwards, and turn the bnstles 
back towards the body with the first finger of the right 
hand. In letting the tastte go scmiewhat qimdkly the 
I^tsqmrtsout At first will be big dmps, but 
on repeafe^ this c»ce twk® it will be f omad that ja 
fine flies tie luisttes, and it h tins spray 
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which can be directed on to the wax figure This spray 
IS directed on to the "wax until the figure takes on a 
dull flesh colour Great care has to be taken that 
the spray does not continually fail on the same spot, 
but that the colour is regularly distributed all over 
the figure It is also necessary to let the colour dry 
each time before gomg over the same spot agam, 
otherwise there is the danger that too much colour 
will be placed on one spot at a time, which would 
make it run with somewhat dire results 
After havmg m this way covered the figure with 
what may be termed the ground colour, mix m a 
second receptacle turpentme and Berlm red, to which 
can be added a small amount of carmme Usmg a 
paint brush with slightly smaller bristles, the fresh 
colour IS sprayed, m the manner previously described, 
on those places winch in the human face have a reddish 
or pmk colour The cheeks should not be coloured too 
low down, but only the higher part round the cheek- 
bones The eyehds and the lobes of the ears should 
also be tmted with a little touch of red 
The spray, of course, is directed and controlled by 
the position m which the brush is held, and after a 
little expenence good results can be obtamed If, 
however, some of this colour should accidentally settle 
on a wrong place, as, for instance, the nose, it can be 
removed, if done at once, with a little piece of cotton- 
wool, and then this spot has agam to be covered with a 
spray of the ground colour 
The bps and the mside of the nose are pamted with 
a fine hair brush, usmg for this purpose some madder- 
lacquer to which a little Berlin red has been added 
For makmg-up the mouth begm m the centre of each 
lip and allow the colour to get famter towards the 
borders of the lips* 

The figure should now be powdered with a fine, pmk, 
nee powder, and, afier it has h&m Up on for some itme 
and i$ qmie dry, any superfluous powder can be 
brushed ofi with a baby’s hair-brush 
Another method of pamting wax figures is to cover 


them first with a coat of French varnish and then tint 
them with powder which has been tinted with a dry 
colour The coloured powder forms, m combmation 
with the varnish, a firm coating which keeps very well 
but looks in most cases too much like a crude pamtmg* 

Still a third way, which may be recommended to 
those who would like to freshen up wax figures them- 
selves, is the foUowmg First of all, the wax figure has 
to be washed, which is best done by employmg simply 
soft yellow soap which has been dissolved in warm 
water The figure is then cleaned with a fine hair-brush 
and the soap nnsed off with clear, warm, but not hot, 
water It is not advisable to use for cleaning purposes 
certain preparations and matenals which might con- 
ceivably damage the figure, such as petrol, benzme, or 
even pumice-stone, as is so often recommended The 
figure must be left to dry, and afterwards it is sprayed, 
m the manner already described, with turpentme 
from a pamt brush The turpentme will prevent the 
wax takmg on the gloss which is generally disliked 
The figure is then powdered with a pink rice powder, 
which will stick to some extent to the still slightly 
damp figure In order to give the cheeks, etc , the 
correct tmt, add to the powder some pulverized 
madder, and apply this to the desired spots with a 
soft brush (an old, but evenly worn, shavmg brush 
IS recommended) The lips are simply pamted m 
with madder 

Though this process does not produce such a nice 
and lastmg effect as the treatment with oil paints, it 
IS an easier and more satisfactory method, and can be 
employed without any great nsk of damagmg the 
figure 

If, during the process, the eyes have become acci- 
dentally covered with oil or powder, these can be 
cleaned off with a piece of cotton-wool which has been 
dipped m turpentme, and the eyelashes can be cleaned 
very carefully with a small toothbrush The expres- 
sion of the eyes is heightened by pamtmg small red 
dots m the comers 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF CLEANING AND 
MAKING-UP WAX FIGURES 


For the purpese of cleaning the figure, use an old 
salon tether torodi, fanly stiff, and some turpentme. 
The brush ^ould be constantly dipped m the tur- 
peatine and applied thoroughly to the figure by work- 
ing the bra* » a dnadar dbcction as if tethenng. 
This actKm simuld be contmned until the wax itself, 


should be reviewed to see that it is quite satisfactory 
before proceedmg any further Should the figure be 
in a not too neglected state, it may be cleaned with 
soap and water, usmg a lather brush m the manner 
suggested above. 

It IS always best to make-up wax figures in a warm 
room. The warmth, of course, will make the wax 
softer so that it will take the preparations bettw. 
Whilst the prehimnary cleaning has been gomg on, 
piace some powdered punjice-stone and carmine m, 
tire 'cp/m so as to 

43S' 


wihieit B arigmalty *wWte or nearly white, b^jins to 
*<iw afl Ite cararo is reiaoived 

III ^ istater of the imse and *e ears Then 
^ ihi BaoW with a towel, and allow 
♦0 ^ Msk da^, whan fhe wk 


ensure that these jsreparaticms are 
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peifectl} dr} , the} should also not be lump} This 
applies particularly to the carmine, which is ai\\a\s 
more or less lump} , therefore, it is necessary to crush 
It, using the back of a spoon or a palette knife before 
placing it in the o\en It is always advisable to have 
e\er\ thing ready to hand 

The powdered pumice-stone is placed in a saucer or 
a similar receptacle Dip the lather brush (a very old 
one, or one on which the bristles have been cut quite 
level and short, so as to be like a stippling brush, is 
recommended) into the powdered pumice-stone and 
work it thoroughly into the wax When this is done, 
add a little of the dr} carmine to the pumice-stone and 
thoroughly work it in , then add, as necessary, a little 
more carmine to the pumice-stone and work this into 
the wax until it presents a skm-like appearance Now 
take a small quantity of the carmine, add to it a very 
small quantity of the pumice-stone, and brush it into 
the cheeks until a natural blush-like colour, or even a 
little redder tint, is produced, allowing for the fact 
that the colour fades somewhat in the window Give 
the inside of the nostrils a little touch of this mixture, 
and also the edges of the ears Mlx a httle burnt cork 
with a httle of the pumice-stone to darken the eyehds 
and also underneath the eyelashes As a finishing 
touch, it IS advisable to go over the entire work, lightly 
brushing it with powdered pumice-stone For the 
lips pure carmine is approximately the correct shade 
This can be worked in dry, or it can be mixed with 
either water or turpentine and painted on with an 
artist’s camel-hair brush 

Another method of makmg-up wax figures, after 
makmg them thoroughly clean as before, is to tint 
them with water-colours The same materials as 
before, with the addition of two artists’ stipphng 
brushes, are necessary The brushes should be about 
I m wide, and the bristles should be short and level 
With one of these the water-colour is applied, and the 
other IS reserved for stippling m the pumice-stone 
powder, while the paint is still slightly damp This is 
necessary in order that, when finished, the wax will 
have a fiesh-hke appearance and not appear shiny 

The hairdresser will find plenty of scope for his 
artistic abilities m the making-up of wax figures for 
the shop window By variations m light and shade, 
and m the placing of colour, the expression of a figure 
can be altered to a large extent The colounng of the 


evelashes, and e\ebrow» wdi oe Unind tu aiakt a 
marked diiterence to the appait’^amc ut anv 
Water coswtiiquc of a suitable colour is ^ecurnmeiidc 1 
for these, but, if thi- is unobtainable, liurnt cork will 
make an excellent substitute, its intensity bernj; 

V aried as required 

Finalh , there is the real oil-pruntma of a wax n^du 
The best paint to use for this purpose is obtained tr^ ?m 
an artists colourman, and should he the same as 
artists use foi their pictures But, as in the protc:^^ oi 
water-colouring, above described, ail the colour mu'^t 
be well stippled in with pumice -powder As a full 
range of colouis is easil} proem able, it not necc^sarv 
to limit them se\erely, and theieb\ prejudice the 
whole make-up 

There now arises the question of repairing wax 
figures because of damage that may aii^e through the 
figure being exposed in the window durmg the hut 
weather Although the sun has not been hut enough 
to melt the figure, it may have been sufficiently warm 
to cause it to bend slightly Or possibly the figure 
may have had a row of beads around the neck, and the 
sun has perhaps caused each bead to become embedded 
m the wax, or an ornament of any other kind mav have 
affected it m a similar manner Sometimes a figure will 
require to be completely remodelled, but this is not 
always wise or convenient, from the point of view both 
of the long period of absence from the window and 
also on the score of expense But it can be made quite 
perfect again if the following method is adopted and 
IS earned out carefully and slowly 

First take a dry chamois leather and a hand dryer , 
with the dryer play upon the wax, wherever the 
imperfections may be, until the surrounding wax is 
rendered shghtly soft Gradually press the soft wax 
on each side with the chamois leather until the hole 
or depression is neatly filled in Then with the leather 
render the surface perfectly smooth Continue this 
until all the depressions are perfectly filled m and the 
figure will look to all intents and purposes as good as* 
new The same procedure is adopted in the case of 
scratches and cracks Sometimes even a nose or an ear 
may have to be remodelled In this case make a 
castmg and model it m wax, but, unless the hairdresser 
has an aptitude for this class of work it is better to 
send the model to a wax figure maker, who specialises 
m such work. 


THE MAKING OF EYELASHES AND EYEBROWS 
FOR WAX FIGURES 

There are four methods of makmg eyelashes The and a very fine sewing needle, the eye of which is first 
first, and one which probably results m the most rubbed down upon a carborundum stone until the end 
natural effect, is known as the insertion process, which is rubbed off and the eye of the needle presents a fork- 
1$ earned out as follows . Have some short hair ready like appearance. Take the short hair in the left hand 
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and the needle (which should first be inserted m a 
knotting hook holder) in the right hand The needle 
IS then held in a clean flame to make it warm and, 
while it IS warm, with the fork end take hold of two or 
three hairs and press them into the wa\, and while the 
wax IS still soft press it back into its proper contour 
Continue tins process until the finished eyelash is 
produced, and then with a fine, sharp pair of scissors 
trim it into shape 

Another method of making eyelashes is to knot 
them (see Method of Knotting, pages 39 to 41, m 
Section II, Poshche) To make eyelashes by this pro- 
cess, take a convenient length of w^eaving or sewmg 
silk, and fasten it tighth with pins across a malleable 
head Then proceed to knot, taking care to knot very 
finely and not too closely together Afterwards, hav- 
mg completed the knotting, pinch the weft with a 
warm non and cut to the exact length required 
These lashes are then made to adhere to the w^ax by 
making the w^a\ warm enough to receive them, or, 
alternatively, bv the use of a small quantity of spirit 
gum 

A third method is to weave the hairs on two very 
fine silks, using a weavmg frame (For a tyqiical 
weaving frame, see Section 11 , Poshche, Fig 16, page 
27 ) Press with a warm iron to give the w^ork flatness, 
and fix the lashes as described above 

Another method is to take a small piece of very 
fine gauze, cut the gauze to the exact shape of the eye- 
lid, and then make the hair adhere to the gauze by 
the aid of spirit gum, and trim down to the required 
shape after fixing The latter form of eyelash may be 
manufactured by the yard Indeed, there are several 
such brands already on the market 

We now come to the making of eyebrows. The 
easiest and most perfect way of making these is by the 
insertion process, as previously described above, but 
the operator must first and foremost take special care 
as to the correct and natural tendency of the eyebrows 
when finished, inasmuch as the hair must he close to 
the wax and not stand out as m the case of the eye- 
lashes To achieve this it will be found easiest to lay 
the figure down on the table, and insert the hair m a 
slanting direction, bepmimg at the end nearest the 
ears and working gradually towards the portion above 
the nose. This latter portion should be finished with 


great care so as to make a daintily shaped eyebrow, 
finishing off with a single hair When this work is 
finished, trim off all shaggy ends and press the hairs 
mto position with a slightly warm iron 

It IS always best to choose the colour of hair desired 
for permanent use, so that it will be unnecessary to 
tmt it afterwards Another important pomt about 
colouring eyebrows relates to the makmg-up of a 
figure that already has good eyebrows In such a case 
water cosmehque is recommended to colour the existing 
hair Dye may be used, but water cosmehque is advis- 
able m case it is desired to alter the shade at a subse- 
quent dressing 

If the hair upon the head of the figure is rather thin, 
add to it as much hair as may be required by the 
knotting process, as described above for eyelashes It 
can be implanted very thickly, the best hair to use 
being taper wavy hair of suitable length The reason 
for using wavy hair instead of straight is that it can 
be waved and dressed more easily 

While dealmg with the technique of insertmg hair 
mto the head of the figure, it is necessary to emphasize 
the importance of first considermg how it is desired 
to dress the hair of the model, because if, for example, 
it IS to be m the pompadour mode, it will be necessary 
to msert the hair from the front with the hair toward 
the face, so that, when turned back, it will be a perfect 
pompadour Whereas, if it is desired to use a partmg, 
it wil be necessary to insert the hair finely for that 
purpose and to insert it m a slanting direction on either 
side 

It is necessary now to refer to an important point 
concenung the kind and quality of hair for makmg 
eyelashes and eyebrows In cases where the hair- 
dresser mserts the eyelashes according to the msertion 
method descnbed above, probably the best hair is that 
obtained from the domestic cat, but m those cases 
where weavmg or knotting is resorted to, cat*s hair 
will not be long enough for the purpose In such cases 
the hairdresser is recommended to use the pomts of 
hair that have }ust the slightest curl, and afterwards 
give them the slightest turn with a warm curlmg iron 
In the case of eyebrows, m order to make the hair lie 
more softly and in a natural chnging manner on to the 
face, as well as to present a more attractive effect, the 
same process must be adopted 
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SECTION XIV 

TREATIMENTS FOR THE HAIR AND SCALP 


The more advanced t}pes of electrical treatments 
having passed out of the hands of the a\ erage hair- 
dresser, we are really more concerned with the treat- 
ments the hairdresser can giv e his clients 
The first and most important, is the treatment of 
the hair with the correct shampoo The use of 
incorrect shampoos is the cause of manv hair dis- 
orders, so that m dealing with dry and brittle hair, a 
shampoo containing an ample amount of fats and 
oils should always be used De-greasmg shampoos 
should only be used on scalps and hair that have an 
excess of oil 

The commonest treatment a hairdresser is called 
upon to give is re-condition treatment, and it is 
quite safe to say that every head of hair sooner or 
later requires this treatment, although a large 
percentage is aggravated by over-steaming or pro- 
cessmg in permanent waving, plus the over-stress to 
which the hair is subjected in these modem days 
The commonest method of this treatment is with 
one of the many re-conditioning creams that are on 
the market Care should be taken in selectmg one of 
known high quahty Then, having placed the gown 
and towels around the chent, the hair is taken in 
small meshes, such as one would use if permanent 
waving or tinting, and the re-conditionmg cream 
applied to the scalp and hair of each mesh 
This having been completed over the entire head, 
it IS massaged gently with the fingers, the hands being 
held in a claw-hke position, finger tips to scalp, then 
moving the hands in a circular movement, at the same 
time opening and closmg the fingers 
This should be continued for a little time* The 
conditionmg cream should then be left in contact 
with the hair for at least 15 minutes, and dunng this 
period it is advantageous to place a steam or thermetic 
helmet on the head 

The hair is then shampooed, preferably with a 
cream shampoo and set m the usual way 
A similar treatment is one where medicated oils 
are used in conjunction with a steamer, the method 
being the same as above 

Also, the above od and creams can be used in 
conjunction with the vibro massage machine, which 
IS fully described in the following paragraphs — 

(a) The Electric Vibrator 
The electnc vibrator is the known, and perhaps 
the popular form of, mechanical massage. It is 
employed by a con^daraMe nrnnber of haiidte^rs. 


many of whom make a special feature of “Vibro- 
massage '' 

The vibrator, w^hich consists of an electrically 
driven motor so constructed that it sets up a senes of 
mtemuttent taps, or vibrations, is simple to use and 
is connected with the main current by means of flex 
and plug 

The vibrator is usually supphed with six applica- 
tors, which are affixed as required, to the nose of the 
machine by means of a screw thread, and are thus 
directed on to those parts of the body under treatment 

The applicators compnse One large, and one small 
spiked rubber brush for use on the scalp , one large 
rubber pad, and a small rubber bulb for face massage , 
a rubber sponge pad for use over the softer tissues , and 
a flat-topped mushroom-hke pad made of black wood 
for use on the harder surfaces of the skm and the body. 
When used on the scalp the vibrator can be employed 
as a means of dnving m oil apphcations (as m oil 
shampoos), or to give the percussion movements m a 
scalp massage treatment The machme should be 
gnpped firmly m the right hand, the left hand bemg 
free to wield the dressing comb, where necessary, in 
order to remove tangles The rubber-spiked appli- 
cator should always be used for the scalp 

The vibrator is pushed firmly, but not roughly, so 
that the rubber spikes penetrate the hair and touch 
the scalp, and it may be worked in a direction from 
the forehead towards the nape of the neck, or from 
the crown of the head outwards m all directions until 
the whole of the scalp has been covered 

The vibrator must not be allowed to jump or else 
the hair will be pulled somewhat unpleasantly 
Indeed, the operation must be made as pleasant as 
possible. Many operators advocate a prelimmary 
vibration m the nape of the neck thus First place the 
fingers on the spot immediately below the *‘pole” of 
the neck and then run the vibrator along the fingers and 
over their tips, just touchmg the client's neck. This 
allows the vibrations to enter the body, and the head 
IS prepared for the stimulating sensation to follow. 

When used on the face, the vibrator should be 
employed after a shave, which has been followed 
immediately by a hot towel apphcation. The vibrator 
is then u^d either duectly on to the bare flesh, with 
perhaps a light touch of massage cream, or over cotton 
pads Immediately the hot towel has hem removed, a 
thin piece of ahsorbenl cottm-wool (usually mM m 
tdk of felt wool) about 4 m. square is fteoed m the 
femandthevibratorEpEiitdoverit Tbie ortton-wool 
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may first be damped with a diluted solution of witch 
hazel, this is a valuable hint and one to be highly 
tecommended 

The rubber sponge applicator may be used over the 
cotton-wool, but it is apt to cling if used on the bare 
fiesh, especially if the skin is loose or baggy 

The vibrator should follow the same route over the 
face, as advised m Section X\ II for Face Massage If 
the chent has false teeth, care must be taken not to 
dislodge them by clumsy movements of the machme 
When using the vibrator on the sides of the nose, the 
side not being massaged should be protected by the 
operator’s thumb, otherwise the vibrations over the 
cartilage of the nose may be unpleasant, and will 
mvanably cause the client to sneeze 

After use the applicators should immediately be 
thoroughly cleansed in soap and hot water, and then 
sterihzed by dipping in a solution of formaldehyde 
(30Z to 2 qt of water) 


causes muscular contraction through the nerves, cor- 
responding with the make and break of the current 
Faradism is applied by giving the client the carbon 
electrode to hold Carbon electrodes are safer and 
cleaner than metal The other, the wrist electrode, is 
clasped around the operator’s wrist Both electrodes 
are first dipped in a salt-water solution, the carbon 
bemg first completely wrapped in a piece of gauze 
The operator places his finger-tips upon the client, 
and thus contact is at once made 
Varymg strengths are used, accordmg to what 
region is being massaged Usually, only weak strengths 
are used for the forehead, lips, and chm, especially 
when gold- or metal-stopped teeth are present All 
other parts generally support stronger strength, vary- 
mg accordmg to the sensibility of the client To use 
Faradism properly, a knowledge of the nerves of the 
scalp, face, and neck is essential (See Section XV, 
Tnchology, Nerves of the Head, pages 482 and 483 ) 


(b) Electric Reducers 
These are really specially constructed electnc 
vibrators, and are much used m beauty parlours The 
efficacy of these so-called reducers is a matter much in 
question, and they should only be employed in certain 
definite cases, and, except for mmor obesity, only on 
medical advice (See Section XVII, pages 560 to 563, 
Obesity ) 


(c) The Switchboard 

The switchboard is mdispensable to the up-to-date 
and efficient hairdresser, beauty culturist, and tn- 
chologist 

The switchboard is attached to the main current by 
means of flex and plug The principal purpose of the 
switchboard is the production of Faradic and galvanic 
current (All up-to-date switchboards are equipped so 
that both these forms of electricity can be obtained ) 

It is necessary now to indicate in a brief manner the 
uses of these two forms of electncity-— 



{d) Faradism 

Faradism is an “induced"' current, i e induced by 
magnetization, and is characterized as interrupted 
current. It was discovered by Faraday-~hence its 
name — and opened the way for such epoch-making 
mwitons as the dynamo and telephone There is 
te danger m its use than in galvanism, which may 
bMer the skin if apphed for any length of time, and, 
Faradfan has no chemical action on the 
it is fm* scalp and facial manage 

the nerv^ upon the muscular tissue, 
|| mwte the Wtood and lymph durfi^ 

these imds return take 
only 

.''’I ' ".'n- : ' ^ 


(e) Galvanism 

Galvanism is a “constant” current, and derives its 
name from Professor Galvani, of Bologna, Italy 
He commenced his experiments — ^which led to galvan- 
ism — ^through his wife pointmg out to him that when- 
ever she touched some frogs’ legs — ^which we are told 
were hanging on a zmc hook in the kitchen— -with a 
steel knife the legs twitched The scientific explana- 
tion of the phenomenon is that the frogs' muscles con- 
stituted a “simple” cell m which were collected two 
acid solutions commg from two dissimilar metals, and 
which together generated a current sufficiently strong 
to cause muscular contraction 
Galvanism has two poles — a negative and a positive 
— ^and as these two have very diSerent actions it is 
essential that the correct pole be used 
Three ways of testing for polanty are indicated as 
follows (i) By means of htmus paper — paper 
coloured with a certain dye which turns red in contact 
with acids (2) By a pole-finding, white, absorbent 
paper, impregnated with phenol-phthalein, which 
turns red m contact with an alkali (3) By hot salt 
water. In the latter case the connections are dropped 
mto the v/ater— but must not, of course, touch one 
another—the current is turned on, and the tip around 
which air bubbles form is the negative pole 
The uses and reaction of the opposite poles are as 
follows— 

N^ative Pole (Alkaline Reaction) Softens, stimu- 
lates, and dissolves It is used for ionic medication— 
the forcmg of acids mto the tissues — and for electro- 
151^1$, and the removal of superfluous hair* It has a 
moistening effect upon the skin, and for that rea^n 
IS used in deansmg the skm in cases of blackheads, 
acne, etc. (S^ Section XVII, Beauty Culture ) ^ ^ 

Pptitive Pole (Aad Reaction), Soothes pam and^^ 
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alla\s irritation If it were to be used for electrohsis, 
which IS inadvisable, it would produce a black spot 
by decomposition of the needle It has a drying and 
hardening efiect upon the skin, due to the acids which 
form m its neighbourhood, and should be used to 
finish a massage treatment where this effect is desired 
It may also be used on coarse-pored skin, flabby skin, 
and m acne treatments (See Section X\’n, Beauty 
Culture ) 

(f) Electric Vapour Baths 

Electric vapour baths are frequently employed by 
the beauty specialist for cleansing the skm Usually, 
the apparatus is provided with a gas-heater, by which 
means the steam vapour is produced The face is 
exposed to the action of the steam, the client placmg 
head and face within the bath cabinet, which is pro- 
vided with a helmet and has glass sides Blue or/and 
red lights are attached to the inside of the bath so that 
a dual treatment, vapour and light, is thus provided 
The steam opens the pores of the skin and exudes 
impunties, leavmg it velvety in texture, cleanly m 
feeling, and of healthy appearance The lights are 
specially constructed, havmg patent coated filaments 
The blue light has a slightly imtatmg effect upon the 
skm, but a sedative action on the nerves, producmg a 
feeling of \igour in the client The blue light is 
antiseptic, and may be used m the treatment of acne, 
psoriasis, and mild forms of eczema 

The red light is used for dnvmg oi) or cream mto 
the tissues It has no chemical action unless applied 
directly to the bare skm The hairdresser and beauty 
specialist IS warned that m some vapour bath models, 
as well as with some so-called radiant lamps, the 
lamps are merely ordinary electnc bulbs with coloured 
glass, and are, therefore, of no therapeutic value, 
the coloured lights being an imposition for the 
purpose of deluding credulous operators and clients, 
and must be regarded as a foim of oniamental 
quackery 

(g) High-freqiiency Generators 

This form of electro-therapeutics has become most 
popular of late years, and would seem to belong espe- 
cially to the business of the hairdresser, beauty 
specialist, and trichologist, one or more machines being 
found in the majority of such establishments. 

The high-frequency generator is often labelled 
** violet ray'' generator, and this, m conjunction with 
the fact that it gives a purple-coloured ray, has given 
rise to the popular, yet erroneous, idea that high 
frequency elecfrodes give ultra-violet rays. It must 
be understood at the outset that there is only one real 
violet ray, and that is ike reiy or Fimm me 

ItgM, Erroneous notions axe difficult to ©mdicate, and 
It is feared that many operator* to say nothing of 


credulous clients, subsenoL tj the viilet raj 
misnomer The term ‘Sickt rat as ajjpLed tu high 
frequenc}, unduubtcdh ungiratrd as a not tuo 
scrupulous ad\ertismg skgan, and the purple colour 
further upheld the error The misuse cf thr xam 
"'violet ra} ” invites the charge of charlatanism and 
quackery, a charge often, mat it be said, iintdirK 
levelled against the beauty sptciah&t It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the student should pruperl> 
appreciate the distincliun between the two forms of 
treatment 

Electncitt can be generated roughly m two distinct 
ways If It flows m one direction only it is termed 
direct current, while if it periodically changes its 
direction backwards and foroards m the conductors 
it IS termed alternating current \"oltaic or Galvanic 
currents, that is to sa^ , currents generated by electnc 
battenes, the current generated by a dc dynamo 
and the current flowing from the hot filament of a 
wireless vah e are all direct or unidirectional currents 
The current in condenser discharges, lightning dis- 
charges, magneto sparks, the currents in a high- 
frequency transformer, and the currents in a ivireless 
aenal and m dynamos which are not fitted with 
commutators, are all alternating currents, usually 
shortened to a c 

When a current flows through a conductor there 
spreads out m the space surrounding a field of energy 
called Imes of force They are invisible, though their 
presence can be demonstrated with certain apparatus 
As long as the current is steady these lines of force 
remain constant As soon as the current is switched 
off these lines shnnk back into the conductor with 
the speed of light When the current is switched on 
again they shoot out again with the same ternfic 
speed If m shrinking or expanding they strike or 
cut another conductor, they induce an electrical 
pressure m it so that a current could be obtained from 
it This IS the principle of the electromagnetic trans- 
former, of the Faradic coil and the high-frequency 
generator 

A current is allowed to flow through a cod con- 
sisting of a number of turns of wire As long as this 
current is flowing the coil is surrounded by lines of 
force To concentrate and increase these lines of 
force, a bundle of soft iron wires is placed m the 
middle of the cod The pressure of the electricity m 
the cod is known as its voltage Now wound round 
this first or pnrnary cod is another cod, which natur- 
ally the lines of for<^ have to cut or pass through 
If the current in the primary cod is suddenly stopped, 
the hn^ shrink mto the cod and, m doing so, induce 
a volti^e or electnc pr^ure m the ^cond or secondary 
cod. Also when the current k the primary is again 
aiddenly switched on the lines all expand outwards 
agam and cut the secondary once more. This induces 


4 ^ 
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another surge of electricity in the secondary, but this 
time in the opposite direction Thus in the secondary 
coil an alternating current is induced by the rapid 



breaking and making of a direct current in the 


so that it flies away from the contact This breaks 
the circuit and the current ceases to flow The 
bundle loses its magnetism and the spring falls 
back and touches the contact, and the 
current flows again Thus the process 
continues and the circuit is rapidly 
interrupted 

Unfortunately, however, if the circuit 
were left like this, it would not function 
well, since the voltage induced in the 
primary itself would cause a spark to 
jump across the contact to the spring 
so that the contact would burn away, 
the current would not be rapidly inter- 
rupted and the lines would not shnnk 
quickly enough Again, when the spring 
swung back to make contact, the self- 
inductance of the primary would impede 
the flow of the current and the lines 
would not expand quickly enough So 
the impedance of the pnmary is 
neutralized by a condenser placed so 
that it IS connected between the spnng 
and contact A condenser consists of 
many sheets of metal foil separated by an msulatmg 
layer of waxed paper or mica Every alternate leaf 


of foil IS connected together and every other alternate 

CIRCUIT DIAG^ FOR HIGH FREQUENCY GENERATOR 


pnmary. 

If there were the same number of turns of wire m 
each coil there would be the same voltage 
m each coil If there are a thousand 
times more turns of wire in the secondary 
than in the pnmary the voltage in the 
secondary will be a thousand tunes as 
much as in the primary, though the 
actual amount of current would only be 
a thousandth. Thus if a few turns of 
thick wire are surrounded by hundreds 
of thousands of turns of fine wire, this 
apparatus would induce hundreds of 
thousands of volts m the secondary 
from a few volts in the pnmary The 
wires would have to be very well insula^ 
ted to stand up to these high induced 
voltages 

Now m order to make and break the 
circuit rapidly, the pnnaple of the elec- 
tnc bell m used to do it automatically 
The bundle of soft iron wires becomes 
magnetizdi as the current flows through ® km Cmd Cm 
the pnmary coil, so opposite the end of 

te bundle a spring ^ ^ 

BtiM fibe spmi^ k a coatact poiat -q. 

corrent is 

^ I U Ift, flws tke coatact to the leaf is coanected tc^ether also to another ware, so that’ , 

to «iiL As sooa as the the condeoser consists of two sets of foils mterleai^ ; 'i 
‘ n^th separatiag dieets of insulator, one set b«Sag,1 
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connected to the spring and the other set connected 
to the contact point The effect of this is that as the 
current is broken the high primary induced toltage 
charges the condenser and this charge immediately 
rebounds and wipes out or neutralizes the lines of 
force so that they shrink at a temfic speed This in- 
duces a \ ery high voltage m the secondary When the 
current in the primary, howe\er, is made, the con- 
denser does not act, since it is not charged up greatly?- 
This therefore means that the secondary voltage is not 
high at this point Hence, unless the secondary circuit 
IS closed or the spark gap is very small in the second- 
ary circuit, the secondary current is intermittent 
um-directional or direct current This is the Faradic 
coil used for Faradic treatment, where often a mech- 
anical apparatus is used to interrupt the current at a 
slow rate When the circuit is closed, the current 
becomes alternating, and by special means it can be 
made to build up gradually and die down gradually, 
when it IS known as smnsoidal current and is used 
for special medical treatment where the Faradic 
current with its sudden alternations would be too 
painful 

Now, if the frequency of mterruption is made very 
great, the alternating current changes its direction so 
quickly that it has no time to produce those chemical 
and physical changes m the body which result in our 
expenencing pam Thus, by means of trembler springs 
which vibrate very rapidly, say as much as 15,000 to 
20,000 times a second, the frequency of the secondary 
can be made very high indeed, but to remove all nsk 
of pain the secondary coil is connected to the prunary 
of another coil known as the resonator and contamed 
m the electrode handle In the first secondary circmt 
are placed a spark gap and a condenser The spark 
jumpmg across this gap in conjunction with the con- 
denser has the effect of producmg an oscillatory surge 
of current m the primary of the resonator The re- 
sonator has a secondary coil of its own which once 
again steps up the voltage so that the voltage m the 
secondary of the resonator may be several hundred 
thousand volts at a terrifically high frequency. Of 
course, the current is correspondingly small These 
high-frequency currents will make a vacuum tube 
glow Since the ordinary vacuum tube glows violet, 
the treatment has been called molet ray treatment 
This IS obviously a misnomer, since if the residual 
gas in the tube were neon, the gas would glow red 
instead of violet 

The frequency having been raised so high, the body 
does not feel any pamM sensations except a slight 
sensation of warmth The passage of this current 
through m generate ozsone, a powerful antiseptic 
form of oxygen and certain strongly smelling nitric 
oxides, Th^ m also a pow^ful stimulating elect 
upon the nawes whm tWs current is ^used* If tiie- 


high-frequency machine is made in such a way that 
its \oltage IS m the region of 2000 V or 3000 V 
instead of 100,000 Y or more, much more powerful 
currents are obtained with amperages ranging to hve 
amperes Still nothing iss felt except the increased 
temperature This form of high frequency is knowm 
as “diathermy ’’ Its chief use is to produce localized 
heat in the tissues of the body m order to increase 
circulation of the blood and to stimulate tissue repair 
It IS therefore the best-known method for producing 
hyperaemia m any part of the bodv and, m fact, it 
can be used for burning tissue right away Its action 
can be so localized that it can be used for delicate 
brain surgery equally well as for burning away tonsils 
For this reason it has receded the sensational name 
of ‘'the radio knife" 

To explain the heatmg action of high-frequency 
currents is not easy, since it can be shown that in a 
true conductor the currents cannot penetrate below 
the surface more than a fraction of a millimetre 
Hence the human body must be regarded not as a 
true conductor, but as an msulator penetrated by 
milhons of conducting channels If this is so, it 
would account for the lack of pam felt dunng treat- 
ment For pam to be felt the currents must penetrate 
the nerve fibres themselves where the tissue is con- 
ductive, the outer layers of the nerves being fatty, 
they could be regarded as msulators Hence the 
high-frequency current, though it might truly flow 
along the length of the nerve, would not penetrate 
deeply enough into the nerve to affect the substances 
within The same would be true of the blood-vessels 
The current would not penetrate beyond a very small 
depth into the blood stream itself, but would confine 
itself to that layer near the insulating fibrous tissue 
itself D’Arsonval, of the Pans Academic des Sciences, 
has suggested that the heatmg effects are produced, 
not by the high-frequency currents themselves which 
travel over the surface, but by the eddy currents 
which are induced internally as the high-frequency 
currents flow over the surface This, too, seems a 
very feasible explanation, since it dispenses with the 
necessity for regarding the human body as a kind 
of msulatmg sponge permeated with conducting 
channels. We pera3na^y r^ard the D’Arsonval 
theory as the sounder of the two 

It IS already known that extremely high-frequency 
currents of great amperage will produce uncomfort- 
able sensations of heat m the body even when not in 
contact with any of the leads. In fact, m certain 
short-wave wirel^ stations where high-power high- 
frequmcy currents aie generated by valves, the 
operatives are mt allowed to approach the valvi^ 
when they are working, McLaanan and Burton, of 
Tercmto, whfie investigating the heatmg t&mts of 
hi|pi-fr01iianc$r ^actrrmagnetic radiations, showed 
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that there is a maximum heating effect connected by 
a simple law witli the frequency m any substance 
whose conductivity and powers of insulation are 



Fig 505 A Portable HIGH-FREQUB^CY ^Iachine 
By coitHisy of Missrs I Cahetc, Ltd 

known For dilute solutions like blood, the law is 
zcjnD = I, wtee c is the specific conductivity of the 
solution, D IS the dielectnc constant or coefficient of 
insulation, and n is the frequency of the current 
Thus it seems certam that the heating effect depends 
upon the frequency for different tissues, and that it 
IS caused by eddy currents and electromagnetic waves 
that are actually radiated through the body, like 
wireless waves, from the currents travellmg over 
theskm 

The low vacuum tube of high frequency gives a 
soft, purple-coloured ray, a phenomenon that has 


been exploited by the charlatan, or, maybe, innocently 
by the ignorant operator 

The high-frequency apparatus is usually enclosed in 
a compact portable case, but may be obtained as a 
pedestal cabinet, with flex and plug for attachmg to 
the mam current With the generator is supplied at 
least four electrodes, viz a glass pear-bulb for use on 
the face , a glass comb for use on the scalp , a glass 
prong for use on the neck or limbs, and a metal 
saturator There may also, m addition, be included an 
inhaler for use in the nasal passages, and a chain-mail 
for use over large or special areas In the more exten- 
sive sets there may also be included extra electrodes, 
specially designed in glass or metal for use in particular 
treatments The special uses of these are always indi- 
cated in the directions supplied by the manufacturers 
There should also be included a terminal for cauter- 
izmg, and this may be used with the aid of a heated 
platmum needle for the eradication of warts, moles, 
and similar extraneous growths A word of wammg 
is necessary with regard to the so-called inhaler '' 
Great care must be exercised in its use, as irreparable 
harm may be done by any one other than a qualified 
medical man attempting to treat an ailment of the 
mucous membrane of the nose Much value has been 
attributed to the ‘"ozone” given off by the high 
frequency discharges Special claims as to the efficacy 
of this so-called ozone must, however, be accepted with 
great reservation The “ozone'" is often nitrogen 
peroxide, and the nitrous-oxide given off has no 
therapeutic value m itself, and but very little when in 
combmation with the oxygen of the atmosphere 
Therefore, the hairdresser and beauty specialist will 
be wise to employ the inhaler very infrequently, if at 
all, because of the grave danger attendmg any such 
treatment upon the sensitive membranes of the nose 
and throat 
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APPLICATION AND VALUE OF HIGH FREQUENCY 

High frequency may also be applied through a 
towel laid over the scdp, this causes a short spark 
Better than this, however, is the use of the comb 
electrode, which enables a contact with every hair to 
be made, revitalizing it and encouragmg new life 
This occurs because the ray has a direct action on 
the tiny nerves and blood-vessels, stimulating them 
and forcing them to perform their proper func- 
tion of distributing the necessary nutriment to the 
hair. 

Details of application and instruction wiU be given 
presently, but a few prelimmary words are here neces- 
sary, first, as to the different forms of high frequency 
which can be applied, and, secondly, as to their 
different actions upon the scalp or skm* 

Local applications of high frequency vacuui^ 
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Skilfully employed, high frequency may be of m- 
estunable value m scalp and facial treatments On 
the scalp it helps to erafficate dandruff, arrests fallmg 
haji, and rejuvenates in cases of alopecia It is also 
antiseptic in its action, the ray discharge acting as a 
powerful germicidal agent 

There are two methods of givmg scalp and facial 
treatments with the high-frequency apparatus One 
is the direct and the other is the indirect The direct 
m^mi consists of passing the electrode backwards 
and forwards until the whole scalp has been covered 
timted. The indirect treatment is given by 
tie cJiteat to hold the metal elective m one 
^ Wd will then do the massaging 

M liWf Ilf to the scalp by means of the 
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electrodes have pro\ed \er> useful in some cases of 
eczema-seborrhoea (if applied after the scales and 
inflammation have been cleared), alopecia and 
alopecia areata, acne, and some forms of ulceration 
The two main points to consider are, first, to produce 
h}peraemia, which, in turn, increases the phagocytes, 
and bangs into play other natural defences of the body 
The heat production of skm is stimulated , the s}Tn“ 
pathetic nerves controlling the vasomotor system are 
also stimulated, the excretion of carbon-ioxide is 
increased where full high frequency treatment is 
given The cuaent also causes dilation of the capil- 
laries, and an apphcation to the back of the neck and 
around the throat will act as a tonic 

To produce hyperaemia at its best, the operator 
must keep the glass vacuum electrode on to the skin, 
but when deeper penetration is necessary and excitants 
are indicated, then it is better to hold the electrode a 
little distance away, so that the sparks just give 
contact with the skin 

Another form of applying high frequency is by auto- 
condensation This method is extremely useful m 
some cases, when it is desired to have a ready absorp- 
tion of a drug, such as iodine, into the skm The 
solution is swabbed on to the skm, then a Imt bandage, 
made wet, is placed over the part to be treated A 
metal plate, connected with the auto-condensation 
terminal, is placed upon the wet Imt, the glass or 
metal electrode is held by the client or placed m some 
suitable position, and the current is gently turned on 
As the current flows it produces warmth and increased 
circulation under the auto-condensation pad, and 
these favour ready absorption of the drug and also 


THE PRACTICE OF 

Research and experiments with electricity as a 
makna-medtca have produced sufficient evidence to 
place beyond any reasonable doubt the possibility of 
curmg certam diseases by its aid Undoubtedly, this 
fact apphes to diseases of the hair and scalp , thus 
hairdressers should advisedly interest themselves m 
this highly important subject with a view to its 
adoption and application 

The use of high-frequency current for medical 
treatment grew from the work of Apostolli on the 
Faradic treatment m obstetrics and the later work of 
D^Arsonval 

The effects of Faradic treatment, of course, are 
deeper and largely confined to the nerves and muscles, 
whilst the high-frequency current obtains a great 
deal of Its value from its local heating effects It was 
only comparatively recently that the very heavy 
and elaborate high-frequency machines used by the 
spedahsts in tbe profei^mi wm reducoJ 


help the skin to eiimmatt toxir natter h\ causing 

extra perspiration 

Another method of gning high frcquenc} is b} 
allowmg the client to become charged h\ holding the 
electrode, the operator ma'^sasrmg Uith his hand^ 
This produces a very pleasant effect on the head or on 
the bod} 

Warning and Safeguards 

Never use a spirit aous solution on the head, face, or 
body before emplo} mg high frequenct, or if spirit 
must be used, then do not appi} high frequenev until 
the spmt has been well rubbed off or the client has 
been thoroughly fanned Many accidents have hap- 
pened through neglect to observe this precaution 
Remember that a live spark and a highl} volatile 
spirit are being used 

When using any kind of electricity upon the client, 
it IS essential that the massage chair should be insula- 
ted, cork or rubber mats being indicated as safeguards 
Earth currents may reach the client unleS'^ care is 
exercised A wet floor after a shampoo or close prox- 
imity to metal fittings, gas or water pipes, may cause 
an unpleasant shock, mdeed, several hairdressers 
have been sued m the courts for damages because 
of shocks received through inattention to such details 

It IS essential that all electrodes should be thor- 
oughly cleansed and sterilized after use After wash- 
mg m soap and water they should be immersed m a 
solution of formaldehyde (3 oz to 2 qt w^ater) , the 
metal brushes or electrodes will have to be polished 
afterwards and powdered , whitening is recommended 
as best for this purpose 


HIGH FREQUENCY 

to dimensions where they could be used by the 
hairdresser and m the home The somewhat spec- 
tacular appearance of the treatment and the 
novelty attaching to the use of large electric sparks 
gave nse to a number of quack theories, and for a 
time all sorts of absurd claims were made for this 
system of treatment, 

At one time popular wntmgs almost raised the 
high-frequency machme to the dignity of a panacea. 
In consequence numbers of manufacturers produced 
instruments which were fundamentally similar to the 
ordinary high-frequency machme as d^cribed m 
this book, and they gave to these machine names 
which corr^ponded with the exaggerated claims 
which were being made for the treatment 

The use of the words ** violet ray/* for instance, 
grew from tbe semi-magieal appearance of the 
trmtment and the growing belief that the rmedy 
for all ills was to be found m mj ixmtmmts. 
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The hairdresser need not concern himself with any 
of the extensive claims which are made for general 
high-frequency treatment, and, indeed, m certain 
parts of Great Britam the use of the machine is 
restricted entirely to facial and scalp massage or 
beauty treatment The treatment which the hair- 
dresser should know is consequently only a part of 
a complete therapy or general treatment, and it must, 
therefore, not be expected that the high-frequency 
machine by itself will entirely remedy the numerous 
scalp and facial disorders upon which it is brought 
to bear It must be remembered always that side 
by side with the actual electric manipulation of 
the scalp and face there must be a general treat- 
ment of exercise, diet, etc , as suggested by the 
s}Tnptoms of the trouble which the hairdresser is 
attackmg 

Electrodes and Conveyors 
Electrodes are composed of glass , also metal satura- 
tors may be used to convey the electricity so trans- 
formed to those parts of the anatomy that require 
treatment One method durmg treatment is by usmg 
the glass electrodes usually supplied with the machmes, 
of which the flat surface bulb and the comb are most 
useful, and which deliver the current to affected parts 
Another method is to insert into the handle a steel 
connector (metal saturator) which is held m the hand 
of the client The current m this instance passes 
through the chent from the hand, and out at the 
affected parts, and is thus caught by the finger-tips of 
the operator, who, when contact is made, feels the 
current tinglmg his fingers in exactly the same way as 
the cUent does 

Operators of high-frequency machmes should make 


current as a magnet attracts steel, therefore, should 
the cord or flex come in contact with metal, electrical 
energy will become concentrated at that pomt It is 
therefore, highly desirable, as a means of protection 
during the treatments, to place rubber mats under the 
client's feet and to insulate iron footstools, water 
pipes, etc , and also to take especial care that the 
chent cannot touch any metal fittmgs Durmg the 
treatment, provided the above precautions have been 
taken, the only part of the machme apt to cause 
sparking is the cord By usmg a little care and skilful 
judgment it is possible to obviate inadvertent spark- 
ing There is, however, sometimes at the pomt of 
connection of the holder, where the glass electrode is 
mserted, a shght sparhng, mainly caused through the 
glass electrode having been loosely mserted But this 
sparkmg is so small as to be practically harmless 
Probably it is good for the operator to experience and 
become accustomed to the phenomena of sparkmg, 
so that should the operator inadvertently get sparked 
while giving treatment the client will not become 
unduly alarmed 

Use and Abuse 

At this stage a few remarks are applicable to those 
who are new to the intricacies of high frequency, and 
who wish to make an impression on clients Great 
folly and no small amount of ignorance are obviously 
shown, for example, by lifting the electrode and 
''sparkmg" at the client, under the mistaken idea that 
the lengthened spark is eflSicacious m effect to the 
treatment Many operators do this to impress the 
chent, and maybe hope to make him realize that he is 
getting great benefit from such spectacular application. 
As a matter of fact this is so much nonsense, and 


themselves thoroughly acquamted with all parts savours of the charlatan The correct procedure when 
essential to the skilful handlmg of the machme durmg admmistermg high frequency is to keep the flat, or the 
the giving of treatment. It is not, however, essential comb electrode, firmly on the surface of the head or 
that one should know how to take the apparatus to body of the client The attempt to produce short sparks 


pieces and reassemble it agam (useful though that 
knowledge may be), but merely to understand the 
method of attachment, detachment, and apphcation, 
and also to know how small repairs may be earned 
out It IS advisable to bear m mind that the cur- 
rent, although it can be insulated to some extent, 
mmot be rendered entirely foolproof, it is attracted 
in a leaser or greater degree by almost every 
mtetanee 

fm example, the electrode cord or flex is covered 
m insuteSted substance, and is substantially proof 
oflte cuiTOit, ^>uld, however, this cord 


under the impression that the curative properties of 
high frequency are thereby enhanced, is not supported 
by expenence The only time when sparks should be 
produced (and here knowledge of the sensitive nature 
of a client is necessary) is during the later stages of 
treatment The student must avoid any ostentatious 
action m the nature of shock tactics 
Particular notice should be taken of the chent during 
the treatment, as many people cannot stand too strong 


Ifoc example, the electrode cord or flex is covered an apphcation Agam, some clients are what is 
w msufeted substance, and is substantially proof termed hypersensitive , with such people and especiaEy 
oflte cuiTent» ^Kiuld, however, this cord those getting on in years, great care must be exercised 
unte ceutact with tte Manatums of body, then by giving milder amounts of electric current, and also 
a w2I be Ml at "fee point of con- for shorter periods On the other hand, some dienfe 

Inrt# of tto imd be up the can stand an astonishing amount of current, and [' 

'down, and a timtment may be extended accordingly ^ 
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just the amount of current which renders the treat- 
ment pleasant It is unnecessary to turn on very 
strong current , moreover, the exercise of moderation 
in the use of the current gives better results, particu- 
larly so from the point of view of comfort Often, by 
ignormg this cardmal pomt, clients are lost, and con- 
sequently they deprecate the use of high frequency 
treatment to others It is essential before givmg 
treatments to the scalp or body to ensure that the 
surface is thoroughly dry, as any dampness has the 
efect of retarding the spark jumpmg Shampooing, 
which is sometimes necessary, should be carried out 
after treatment, and is especially valuable as a 
means of removing the odour given off hy the electric 
current 

Benefit to the Operator 

Does the operator denve any material benefit during 
the giving of treatments^ Yes, especially where this 
work is bemg constantly done The ner\^ous system, 
blood channels, and tissues of the skin are energized by 
the electricity absorbed by the operator's body m the 
frequent contacts, precisely as is the client benefited, 
so IS the operator It is known that those who had 
been ailing and in an anaemic condition pnor to their 
engagmg in this phase of work have become physically 
stronger, and better able to concentrate Naturally, 
a great benefit results when the metal saturator is 
bemg held m the client's hands and the operator is 
absorbing the current through the finger-tips (See 

Fig 507) 

Due care should be used in the purchasmg of high 
frequency machmes. They should be obtamed only 
through reputable houses who will guarantee the 
instrument bought Most instruments can now be 
supphed with generators of a universal standard of 
working, that is to say, independent of whether the 
electric mam current supply is direct or alternating, 
thus, the adaptability of machines, irrespective of 
voltage, IS secured, again, the fact that a transformer 
IS built in the mstmment offers a distinct advantage 
m those cases where clients are operated upon m their 
own homes 

Therapeutic Purposes 

Quite properly, the hairdre^mg operator should 
confine his activities to the skin and hair for the crea- 
tion of health and beauty It must not be imagined 
that high frequency treatment is a remedy m all cases 
of falling hair, or in all skm diseases Many cases of 
hair and skin treatmmt must be considered m relation 
to medical treatment, such as m the case of hair 
falling out after mfiuenza and kindred conditions, 
which are due to the sy^em bdng teanged and the 
vitality being depce^d by nrotai and phymcal 


causes It ib advisable to suggc^^t j adi? x-ush to clients 
suffering from such complaints that thi\ should visit 
the doctor for ad\ice 

The potent part of the tieatnunt that ccmcenis 
operators must be the circulation of the bluod to the 
head and face The arterial course of blood to the 
face and frontal part of the licad pas^^cs across the 
jaw-bone at approximate!} i in from the angle of the 
]aw% then branches off and supplies the nose and 
mouth, proceeding along the front of the cai, and 
thence to the forehead The channels carrvmg blood 
to the back of the head follow^ through at a pomt 
at the back of the ear, there supplying the rear 
part of the scalp Most of the hair diseases the 
operator is called upon to treat are in the main 
attributable to improper circulation , hence the 
efficac}" of high frequency treatment as a method of 
cure 

High frequency current, as diffused by these instru- 
ments, has distinct healing properties For example, 
take the use of the vacuum glass electrode (No i), 
the fiat bulb surface applicator, which is employed for 
head, face, and body treatments The rapidity of the 
frequency action produces a vibrator} impact which 
IS fat superior to the ordinary vibrator impacts 
Concurrent with the vibratory action is a successive 
shower of fine sparks, which penetrate into the tissues 
Again, an appreciable amount of heat is diffused and 
IS dnven deeply into the tissues The curative value 
of such heat on tired and debilitated nerve centres is 
undeniable Lastly, an odour (ozone) is generated, 
wluch, being a powerful genmcide, contnbutes some- 
what to the he^ng results of the treatment Thus it 
will be found that the skm, bemg energetically assailed 
by these mediums, which are carried beneath the sur- 
face, destroymg the germs which are so injurious to the 
growth of the hair, the glands, ducts, and tissues, is 
appreciably benefited 

The method of treatment employed for getting nd 
of dandruff and its allied diseases 1$ to rub the vacuum 
glass electrode (No. i) over the scalp for a period of 
seven minutes, which is usually long enough to be 
effective The time may, however, be extended 
according to conditions found to be prevailing at the 
time of the treatment* The comb electrode (No, 3) 
should be used m conjunction with the above appli- 
cator, as shown m Fig* 506, The heat and vibration 
generated by the current causes the blood to flow more 
freely to the scalp The capiUaxies, sebaceous glands, 
and ducts are enabled better to function, carrying 
off waste matter, re-vitalizatmg the new cells, causing 
the sweat glands to work freely, and thus paving the 
way to a ome* In treatment where pmipies, black- 
h^ds, or hard lump® exist, the method is to move the 
vacuum electrode in a series of circle, conorntrated 
mainly on the aim of the trouble (see Hg* 509) 
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following the electrical treatment by hand massage 
and pinching the skin with the fingers, or, better still, 
using cotton-wool, steeped m an astringent solution, 
on the finger-tips 

The cautery electrode (also known as a fulgurator) 

IS used to remo\e warts, moles, scars, and other 
unnatural growths The process of elimmating warts 
IS by concentrating on their roots, using the cautery 
electrode, thus causing disintegration, and destroying 
the cells of the growth completely, usually with no sub- 
sequent recurrence (See Fig 510 ) Due observance 
of the precise nature of the wart should be noted, as, 
m the case of obdurate ones, frequent treatment will 
be necessitated 

Alopecia Areata 

The method of application for alopecia areata dur- 
ing the first two stages of the treatment is by usmg 
the vacuum electrode on a medium current After the 
second treatment the strength of the current is in- 
creased, using the vacuum surface electrode and the 
comb electrode In the subsequent stages, use the 
metal saturator, which is held by the client, the 
affected parts are massaged with the finger-tips 
Finally, providing the client can stand the stronger 
current, place a dry towel round the head, as shown m 
Fig 508, and place the saturator in the client's hand, 
taking care to see the client holds it tightly, and does 
not let go until the current is turned off Then take 
a metal comb and pass it lightly over the towel, 
drawing the sparks outwards, by these means the 
operator will intensify the dosage of current The 
treatment of alopecia areata is one of the most tedious 
treatments to undertake, and probably it will extend 
over many months, according to the condition of the 
client's scalp. For the first two treatments the client 
should he given only two penods of three mmutes' 
duration. Succeeding treatments are lengthened until 
seven minutes' duration is reached, which will be 
found subsequently to be quite ample, and generally 
efficacious 

Electrodes 

The electrodes required for general use m salons 
are known by the following names It is inadvisable 
to quote the exact numbers of the electrodes in the 


catalogues, as these vary accordmg to the various 
manufacturers 

The electrodes are a fiat bulb surface applicator 
(for head, face, and body tonic treatment), metal 
saturator (for general tonic treatments) , comb (for 
all scalp treatments) , fulgurator or cautery electrode 
(for warts, corns, scars, etc ) , breast developer (the 
treatment has a wonderful effect on the poise of the 
breast, so that for social and evening wear the decollete 
IS considerably enhanced), face massage electrode 
used m beauty treatment for lines around the eyes, 
blemishes, etc , glass ozone inhaler (a complete ozone 
generating unit) , roller electrode, used for treatment 
of obesity, massage, face-hftmg, etc 

The above-named are practically all that will be 
needed for ordmary salon use The full range of 
electrodes, however, number from forty-four to sixty- 
six, inclusive of medical and dental electrodes 

General Procedure 

The mode of procedure m applications durmg 
treatments is similar to that employed in ordmary 
massage A rotary action when using the vacuum 
glass electrodes and the comb is advised The move- 
ments m all scalp treatments should commence on the 
crown, and should be continued outwards with in- 
creased dimensions, making a circle of the entire head, 
and working downwards and towards the forehead 
On the face a rotary movement similar to that used in 
facial massage is required, (See Figs 509 and 510 ) But 
the circles will necessarily be made at a slower rate 
of movement than for ordinary massage, owmg to 
the powerful suction or adherence of the electrodes 
to the skm. Hasty movements may cause injury 
and discomfort to the client, and must therefore be 
avoided 

Due care must be observed durmg treatments to 
avoid direct application to the eyeball, the base of the 
nose, the chm-bone, right and left extreme temple 
bones, and the ear-tips The ears should be particu- 
larly avoided owmg to the extreme sensitiveness of 
these organs It is important, when placmg the 
vacuum electrodes on the skm, for the operator to 
place a finger on the electrode until contact is made, 
thereby nunimizmg the risk of shock when the actual 
contact IS made 


ELECTRICAL TREATMENTS 

The of deckKity sxo n^wicdd, ite Tali® as a impetus to saentific progress As a luminary, both 
m pwr k to aE. mloors and outdoors, it has "'turned night into day", 

as a radiative it provides warmth and comfort , f uttiier ^ 
varied it tes whether u^d as a luminary or as a radiative^ 

> ^ il fe foeo fmm dirt, ^^ase, and odour. 








Fig 506 

WLeJ using the comb 
electrode on the scolp it is 
useful ilso to lift the hiir 
Hith 1 vulcanite comb is 
othenvise the hiir tends 
to knit togf ther and ret ird 
t^ie progress of the comb 
electrode 


jT V bong 

'I i with the Srger 
* 1 1 c rit holds 

the saturator 


IlG. 508 

Showing advanced treat- 
ment for strengthemug the 
hair The head is covered 
with a linen towel and the 
client holds the saturator 
The operator combs over 
the towel with a metal 
comb 


Fig 509 

Showing the flat surface 
electrode being worked to 
the left during face massage 


Fig. 51 1 

Showing throat electrode 
m use after a mud |iack 
treatment 


Fig 510 

Showing fulgurator, or 
cautery electrode disinte- 
grating a wart 
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ELECTRICITY AND ITS USES IN TRICHOLOGY, 
BEAUTY CULTURE, AND HAIRDRESSING 


Whilst the hairdressing and beauty specialist 
doubtless appreciates the value of electricity because 
it gives light and heat to his establishment, ue are not 
here concerned merely with electrical fittmgs, nor 
with electric hghting and heatmg as it is generally 
understood The purpose of this section is to instruct 
the student m electricity and its uses in trichology, 
beauty culture, and hairdressing The science of 
electro-therapeutics is one that deals with the treat- 
ment and cure of various disorders and diseases by 
means of some form of electrical application either 
directly as, for example, m galvanism and radiation, 
or mdirectly, as m mechanical massage, etc 
Electricity is elusive m that it is still without a 
clear definition, but what is known is that it is present 
m every substance— water, air, earth, man, animals, 
and all other forms of life Its presence is connoted as 
a kind of fluid which is not apparent until disturbed 
When disturbed the phenomenon becomes either 


static-electricity (mamfest but standing still), or 
current-electricity (in motion) Electricity, then, is 
a peculiar condition of the molecules of a body, or 
bodies, or of the ether surrounding them There are 
three ways of producing or developing electricity, 

VIZ — 

1 By friction, as m the case of vigorous rubbmg of 
dry cloth upon amber (Greek elektron — amber, hence 
the word electricity) 

2 By chemical action, as in the case of a galvanic 
battery 

3 By magnetism or mduction, as in the case of the 
Faradic current and dynamos (electro-magnetic unit 
of capacity) 

Electricity is manifested in two apparently opposite 
conditions, le (a) positive, or vitreous, (6) negative, 
or resinous These conditions, accordmg to the latest 
authorities, must be regarded as diffenng only in 
potentiahty rather than as fundamental opposites 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS USED IN HAIRDRESSING AND 

BEAUTY CULTURE 


Thanks to scientific discovery and progress, there 
are now many and vaned electrical apphances that the 
hairdresser and beauty cultunst may bring to his aid, 
both in the ordmaiy course of salon work and in the 
treatment and cure of disease Thanks also to a 
beneficent local authority, or to a private enterpnse 
electncal undertaking, the hairdresser is able to obtain 
a supply of electnc current direct from the mam, 
thereby being saved the trouble and eictra expense of 
producing his own current Given the appropriate 
apparatus, plus a flex and a plug, the electrical 
treatment is ready. The enterpnsmg manufacturer 
tmually {vovntes the necessary informaticm as to 
voltages, nature of cunent to be used, etc. All that 
remains is that the operator shall become effio^ m 
the use of the various apparatus, and be well informed 
as to when, and why, a particular course of treatment 
should be emptoyed 

The various, yet principal, elecbrical appliances may 
be set out as foUoiire— 

1. Elecbrkal hauxuttmg machine, a hak-ehi^ 
driven by dectnc power- Section HI, Gaatiem«% 
HawteMog, te defeifis of 

2. Electncal riagemgmadtii^ 

imgemg tibe hair, amristhii of a eirisfii^'' 42 fni| 
bote, with a heated bar 

t I 


heat and light combmed m a suitable helmet (See 
Section IV, Ladies* Hairdressing, for mstruction in 
drymg the hair.) 

4 Electric vibrator, with applicators, a mechanical 
form of massage, especially valuable in facial and 
scalp treatments 

5 Electric reducers, with bands and rollers, a 
mechanical form of massage, for use on the body 

6. The switchboard, for producing Faradism or/and 
galvanism, indispensable in the beauty parlour, useful 
in massage, skin treatments (acne, etc ), and also for 
the process of electrolysis 

7. Electnc vapour baths, with or without various 
light attachments, combining steam vapour and 
radiation, used for cleanmg and treatmg various 
disorders of the epidermis 

8 Radiantlampsforlight treatments 

9, High-frequency generator, a popular appliance 
for use m the treatment of various morbid conditions 
of the scalp and skm, and as a general ‘^pick-me-up/’ 
Sroetimes erroneously confused with the ultra-violet 
ray apprate, 

la Uteatviolat ray apparatus (Finsen light, etc }, 
iSeS wMi gteal success in the treatment of diseases 

^ sldn, etc. In some cities and 

^ KuBgdom hairdressers are pro- 

of 

I ‘esSiatetiaa apmatus (Bte's 
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12 The Rontgen, or X-rays, employed extensively 
by medical practitioners in the mvestigation and 
treatment of disease for diagnostic photographic pur- 
poses and hair investigation 
Numbers i, 2, and 3 of the above list may be re- 
garded as appliances useful m the practice of hair- 
dressing pure and simple Numbers 4 to 12 represent 
electrical apparatus and radiation used in the treat- 


ment and cure of disease, and must, therefore, be 
regarded as being of distinct therapeutic value The 
modem client expects the hairdresser and beauty 
cultunst to be well informed in the higher branches 
of his profession, and expects him to use and under- 
stand modem methods of treatment An appreciation 
of these facts renders a more detailed explanation of 
the various electro-therapeutics imperative 


ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION IN TRICHOLOGY 


Ultra-Violet radiation is undoubtedly the premier 
treatment in most of the diseases of the hair, scalp, 
and skm. Dr Percy Hall, M R C S , L R C P , in his 
book Ultra-violet Rays in the Treatment and Cure of 
Disease, records a long list of successful treatments, 
among which are many that come withm the domam 
of tnchology In alopecia prematura remarkable re- 
sults have been obtamed after but a few exposures, 
from SIX to eighteen exposures being required m most 
cases The new hair growth has been remarkable for 
its thickness and lustre Dr Hall advocates short but 
repeated exposures m acute scalp and skin diseases 
(le acne, eczema, psoriasis, impetigo, pit3nriasis, 
favus, seborrhoea, etc ) 

In alopecia areata six to sixteen exposures are 
usually sufi&cient, depending, of course, upon the 
obstmacy of the patches to reaction In most cases 
exposures should be made with an open arc, com- 
mencing with a two mmutes' exposure and increasing 
the dose by stages as time goes on to four mmutes 


The exposure should be made at from 20 in to 24 m 
distance and at 5, 6, or 7 amperes 
A second or subsequent exposures should not be 
given whilst a reaction is persistmg, otherwise 
complications may be set up The chronic diseases 
require progressive exposures up to five or seven 
minutes, and the amperage m such cases should be 
gradually increased up to ten or even higher In all 
cases where crusts or scabs are present these should 
be removed before exposures are attempted. 

The ultra-violet arc lamp is different from the 
radiant heat lamp in that, whilst it produces an 
mtense illumination, there is little or no heat The 
client’s eyes, however, must be protected from the 
rays by the use of appropnate shades or tmted glasses 
It must be emphaticaiy pointed out that neither the 
hairdresser, the beauty specialist, nor the tnchologist 
should attempt the treatment of any bodily dis- 
order or any malady that may be properly considered 
outside his practical and legitimate domam 


PROHIBITION AGAINST HAIRDRESSERS UNDERTAKING 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAY TREATMENTS 


It IS important to pomt out that radiation and treat- 
ment by means of ultra-violet ray apparatus* is at 
present almost entirely in the hands of the medical 
fraternity So much mfluence has been brought to 
bear upon local authorities by the doctors, who it 
appears msist that they themselves are the only fit and 
proper persons to employ the ultra-violet izys, that 
two of the biggest of such bodies, namely, the London 
County Council and the Manchester Local Authonties, 
have prohibited hairdressers and beauty specialists 
as such from usmg these rays ^ 


It means that one of the most potent weapons for 
combating hair, scalp, and skin diseases has been 
taken away from the hairdresser and beauty specialist 
m at least two of the largest and most important areas 
in Great Bntain The reasons stated or implied for 
this prohibition may briefly be tabulated as follows — 

1 The ultra-violet rays treatment is per $e very dan- 
gerous, and IS really a branch of therapeutics which 
requires operators with special qualifications. 

2 For hairdressers to use these rays constitutes a 
form of quackery. 


^ A reference to Sect XXI (by-laws aSecting hairdressers, 
pages 623 to 629) will give the reader full details of the i, C C 
C^neral Powers Acts, 1915-1920, but it is necessary at this 
stage to indicate bnefly the position of hairdressers whose 
estabh^ments are in the LCC area, especially r^arding 
ultra-violet ray treatments. 

''The registration and licensing requiremems of the Acts 
apply to hairdresser m London only if massage or special 
treatment withm the meaning of the Acts is given at their 
salons. Hairdressers who do not give such treatments are 
not required to be r^s^red m hoensed, and tib;e by-laws made 
under these Acts are not therefOTe aj^hcalie to 


Ultra-violet ray treatment is regarded as a special treatment 
withm the meaning of the Act of 1920, and the Council, before 
grantmg a licence authonzmg the giving of such treatment, 
requires to be satisfied that persons by whom it is proposed 
that such treatment shall be given possess such qualifications 
as may be reasonably necessary 
The following condition is imposed in all cases (whether a 
hairdresser's establishment or otherwise) in which the treat- 
ment 1$ authonaed' — 

‘'That ultra-violet rays treatment be administer^ only in 
aooc^dance with directions given by a rostered medical 
pmofitKmer mth reference to each person to whom such 
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3 The rays are dangerous m the hands of any one 
except those of a qualified doctor 

4 It gives wider opportunities for criminal abortion 
and encourages immorality 

It may be said in reply that the hairdresser is to be 
trusted as a man equally with the doctor As to 
special qualifications, the hairdressers recognize the 
necessity for these, and the profession is agreed that 
only the most competent men should attempt to use the 


ultra-violet rays But the hairdresser does not agree 
that because he is a hairdresser he should be debarred 
from becommg efficient m the use of such apphances 
Furthermore, such a prohibition tends to pro- 
duce a worse form of quackery, and as a result 
treatments such as high frequency are dehberately 
paraded as “violet rays,” whereas, if no prohibition 
existed, neither the hairdresser nor the client would 
be deluded 


HYPERAEMIA; PRODUCED EY ELECTRICAL AND 

OTHER MEANS 


Hyperaemia is a treatment of great importance, and 
one with which every hairdresser should be well 
acquainted It is extremely beneficial not only for 
localized areas of disease on the skm and scalp areas, 
but also for the treatment of deep-seated conditions, 
such as tuberculosis In a work of this description, 
however, we shall concern ourselves only with the uses 
of h3q)eraemia m reference to trichology, the more 
fundamental and deep-seated diseases bemg, properly 
speakmg, withm the provmce of the medical man, and, 
as such, beyond the scope of the hairdresser and 
beauty cultunst 

Hyperaemia may be divided, for tnchological pur- 
poses, into four categones— 

I* Hyperaemia, which follows the application of 
elastic bands or bandages, and is thus produced by an 
alteration of the blood circulation in a given area 

2 H3q)eraemia, which is produced by the applica- 
tion of hot air to certain localities The hot air so 
applied may be either dry or moist in character, 
according to the nature of the condition to be treated 

3 Hjj^raemia, which is produced by the action of 
suction glasses or exhaustion apparatus 

4* Hyperaemia, which is produced by means of the 
X-rays and the ultra-violet rays 

The hyperaemia in category 2 is exemplified in («) 
dry, M mr, such as is obtained in the so-called 


treatment xs given, and only by such persons as may be 
approved m ifiat regard by the Council ** 

In view of the exemption conlamed by By-law XI (1920 Act), 
the fdilowing condition is also imposed if the treatment is 
authoriatid at a bandresser’s establishment — 

**That a record of every case of ultra-violet ray treatment be 
by the licensee * that such record shall include the name 
am addsp^ of the medical pracbboner by whom the treat- 
ment mm prwcttbed, tim names of persons giving and 
wetvmg tie txmtmmt ami the of such timteent , 
smk record be produced m demand by an mspectmr 
wpoMiji by Ite ** 

be by tie droemlng wmdrn that to.idl 
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Turkish bath, and {b) moist, hot atr, such as is obtained 
m the so-called Russian or vapour bath 

What IS Hyperaemia ? 

Hyperaemia is a state of active or passive congestion 
of a part of the body, that is to say, a condition of 
increased blood supply to it, e g to the scalp This is 
brought about by causing a dilatation of all the vascu- 
lar channels, arterial, venous, and capillary, thus 
stimulatmg and hastenmg the increased removal of 
deleterious substances from the region by means of the 
dilated veins By producing a condition of hyperaemia 
an increased metabolism of the tissues is obtamed 
Another factor to be considered is the question of 
toxms In disease caused by micro-organisms, toxms 
are manufactured locally by the germs, and to coun- 
teract the effect of the poisons, anti-toxins are also 
formed m the area By producing a condition of active 
hjq)eraemia of the area, either by mechanical appara- 
tus or by means of inoculations, the production of 
anti-toxms is stimulated and increased, and thus a 
natural cure of the disease is brought about 
Regardmg the vanous diseases of the skm, all of 
which are of interest to the trichologist, it is found 
that many cases of skm disease are due to a defective 
metabolism of the part affected, the result of mal- 
nutntion m some form , and, therefore, by producing 
hyperaemia, the disordered condition is corrected by 
improving the nutation Thus, it is often possible to 
regenerate a tissue which was formerly m a state of 
degeneration, or a tissue loaded with the products of 
animal combustion, into a tissue of healthy activity 
For the purposes of trichological study, and as it 
affects the skm, hyperaemia may be divided mto two 
categones, (a) active, (^>) passive For mstance, an 
active hyperaemia may be observed m such simple 
e»ditions as blushing and flushing, and is usually 
faoTO as an ersrthema On the other hand, a hyp^- 
m tiiose conditions known as 

a gpod luicwiedge of tie. ' 

' ' ja ' 
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regard to the vascular and nervous systems, so as to 
understand better what is meant by h3rperaemia and 
the various changes which occur in the course of its 
production For details of this the reader is referred 
to Section XV, Tnchology, pages 484 to 487 

Professor Bier, by his work, is looked upon as the 
initiator of the modern methods for the treatment of 
various diseases by means of hyperaemia His first 
article on the subject was published m 1892, entitled 
“On the Conservative Treatment of Tuberculous 
Jomts “ In 1896, Dr Sibley published the first article 
on local hot air treatment by means of an apparatus 
heated by gas, and later, in 1898, Bier published an 
authoritative treatise entitled, “Treatment of Chronic 
Rheumatism by Hot Air “ 

Bier^s Bandages 

Bier’s earlier methods consisted of a compression 
by means of an elastic bandage on the venous outflow 
of the part The bandage was applied not at the seat 
of the disease, but at some distance above the lesion 
Thus, in the treatment of the hand or finger the band- 
age was apphed to the shoulder jomt, and only m a 
few cases to the forearm As the object was to induce 
a venous strangulation and not an arterial one, the 
pressure of the bandage had to be carefully regulated, 
and so Bier insisted upon three rules bemg fulfilled 
(i) that the compression bandage must relieve, and 
must not produce pam , (2) that the limb must swell, 
but though it swells it must retain its heat If the 
temperature of the limb fell below what it was before 
the treatment commenced, it was a sign that the 
pressure of the bandage was too great, and, therefore, a 
relaxation of the pressure was necessary , {3) that the 
colour of the limb undergoing treatment should be 
red If the skm becomes blue, it mdicates that there is 
too much venous obstruction and that damage must 
ensue If the skm becomes white and anaemic, it 
shows that there is arterial obstruction, and that 
the opposite effect to that of hyperaemia is bemg 
produced 

The length of time Bier kept his bandage on vaned 
from half an hour to two hours or even longer, depend- 
ing upon the disease and the amount of inflammatory 
trouble Durmg the time the bandages were on, the 
limb had to be carefully watched in order to obviate 
the possibility of grave mischief ensuing 

The effect of hyperaemia caused by radiant heat 
must now be considered, whether caused by dry, hot 
air* or by hot, moist air. 

Radiant heat applications may be denved from 
two sources — ^by luminous electnc lamps or by non- 
luminous, heat-producmg apparatus. Under the older 
methods the air was heated In a cylinder from outside 
the apparatus by means of gas, oil, m spirit, thareby 
producing a simple form of dry, hot aar. Nowadays, 


however, electricity, m the form ut luminous lamps, 
IS employ ed to heat the air 

In cases where the hot air used is dry, the limb or 
body \Mil stand a very great degree of heat, from 
200® F to 300® F , and e\tn m extreme instances up 
to 400° F To produce this dry, hot air there are 
two especially useful forms of apparatus, naniel5% 
Dow sing’s, which is lummous, and Bier’s, which is non- 
iummous 

Types of Hot Air Baths 

The Dowsing luminous radiant heat baths are so 
constructed that not only can the w^hoie of the body 
be treated, but local areas can be dealt with separately 
For the treatment of local areas the baths comprise 
two aluminium or copper shields with reflectors and 
long electric lamps The distance between the lamps 
can be increased or dimmished accordmg to the amount 
of heat required The amount of electricity can also 
be regulated by means of a rheostat, and the heat of 
the lamps dimmished or increased at will 

Bier’s hot-air apparatus comprises a wooden box, 
Imed with asbestos, and fitted with a thermometer , 
It is heated from outside by means of a gas, or 
methylated spirit lamp The temperature is con- 
trolled by tummg the flame up or down, and thus 
regulating the amount of hot air which enters The 
apparatus can be specially adapted for the treat- 
ment of such separate parts as the hand and wrist,, 
leg, and ankle 

In giving a hot-air bath, the prmcipal desideratum 
IS to obtam a free perspiration of the skm under treat- 
ment, so that a distinct rise of temperature, not only 
of the part under treatment, but also of the whole 
body, occurs This rise of temperature, which may be 
as much as 2® F , 3® F , or even 4® F., is accompanied 
by a correspondingly increased pulse and added 
respirations However, in from half an hour to an 
hour after the bath the temperature, pulse, and 
respiration will be quite normal A dry, hot-air bath 
thus produces a marked physiological effect on the 
system The above treatment, owing to the physio- 
logical disturbances carded, should only be employed 
under medical supervision 

The immediate results of a dry, hot-air bath are 
free perspiration, the raismg of the temperature, 
quickening of the pulse and respiration, together with 
local hyperaemia and local sweating The length of 
time for each bath vanes from fifteen to thirty or even 
forty minutes, accordmg to the way the skm reacts 
Some skins are very dry, especially m cases of 
psoriasis and ichthyosis, and m those extreme cases 
where, for example, perspiration has not taken place 
for a long tune previously, skins which have not i^r- 
spired for years will do so freely after thr^ or four 
baths. At first there may be no viable pergiiratnon. 
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but once induced the perspiration continues The 
temperature to which the patient is subjected vanes 
from 200"^ F to 300® F as a rule, and m the Dowsmg 
heat bath any sensitne part should be protected by a 
covering of lint The head is not enclosed in the bath, 
the patient is, therefore, able to breathe cool air during 
the whole of the treatment 
There are certain important differences between the 
iummous and non-lummous baths m regard to their 
ph\siolDgical effects In the iummous bath not only 
are there heat ra} s, but also light rays, and the latter 
give a tonic efect For certam diseases of the skm, 
namely, those m which the skin perspires very freely, 
non-lummous rays may be better , but m many cases, 
especially where the skm does not perspire readily, 
there will be more free perspiration after the applica- 
tion of the Iummous than after the non-lummous rays 
Furthermore, some persons will not perspire at all if 
the non-lummous apparatus is tried, but will readily 
perspire if the luminous one is employed 
Another modem appliance is the "hot-air douche," 
which IS w^orked by electnaty, and throws a douche of 
hot air on the affected part The apphcation of hot 
air by this apparatus can only be apphed to small local 
areas because of its limitations. It has been proved a 
useful form of application m certam cases of alopecia 
areata It has also been used in cases of localized 
chrome eczema and psonasis with good effect. 

Treatment by Suction Cups 
The exhaustion apparatus or suction cups intro- 
duced by Professor Bier, and ongmally manufactured 
by Messrs Eschbaum, are made in different shapes 
and sizes to fit various parts of the body, especially 
for small areas, such as the hand or whole arm, an 
exhaustion pump taking the place of the rubber ball 
Bier has worked out scientifically the relative capacity 
which should exist between the capacity of rubber and 
glass m the use of such electneal apparatus, a pomt 
of considerable importance. A difierent shape or size 
cup is employed accordmg to the particular region to 
be treated. The usual duration is to give an applica- 
tion of five minutes, followed by a rest of threeminutes, 
and then another apphcation of five minutes, followed 
by a further rest of three minutes, and so on, m some 
cas^ extending the time of single treatments up to 
an hour. The treatment may be repeated daily if 
neeei^sary. 

In tile apphcation of suction cups there are three 
impoitant points which should be noted- 
ly) Sufcient exhau^on of the cup should be pro- 
to muse it to adhere to the part 
{Hi Hie cup not be ap^ed so that a large 
WOtet of tiw^ h fawn up into li 
, of tile cup never 1^ 

^ npter of fact, if there fe any pain in 


the region to be treated, the application of the cup 
should ameliorate it 

Treatment of Skin Diseases by Hyperaemia 
A large number of skm diseases can be treated 
successfully by hyperaemia, using the means already 
described under radiant heat, and Bier's suction 
apparatus 

In the treatment of alopecia areata, Bier’s cups are 
frequently of great service, since the bald patches are 
usually very anaemic as the result of a deficiency m 
the supply of blood Suction cups, if properly used, 
are invariably more efficacious than stimulatmg lotions 
in encouraging the blood supply to the affected area. 
Thus, if a suction cup, as nearly as possible the size 
of the bald patch, be applied for a few seconds, the 
area almost immediately becomes cyanosed, followed 
by increased circulation in the affected region If the 
treatment is continued, the patches which were 
blanched and shiny become normal in appearance in a 
few days They are passively congested, and with 
constant apphcations, unless the papillae have been 
destroyed, the hair will grow agam 
It IS important to apply the cups daily, or several 
times daily, for one mmute or so at a tune, and while 
the hjrperaemia lasts to apply the medicaments 
Alopecia on the face, either the beard, the eye- 
brows, or the moustache, may also be treated with the 
suction cups, and after a time the hair will grow agam 
H3q)eraemia by suction cups is most useful and 
successful m the treatment of boils In most cases, 
unless there is already an openmg, it is well to make a 
mmute incision before applymg the cup, and the pain 
will be reheved m a remarkable way 
In the treatment of chilblams, hyperaemia will be 
found a most efficacious remedy, through the use of 
the cups Immediately after treatment, the part, 
which was previously cold, becomes warm, and after a 
few regular applications the warmth will continue for 
some hours. 

In barber’s rash (sycosis) the suction cup forms a 
useful means of treatment In sycosis, the mfec- 
tion exists deep down in the hair foUicles, and the 
disease is, therefore, often stubborn The contents of 
the pustules may be extracted by an apphcation of 
suction cups, but the pustules should be pricked 
if necessary before the cups are applied Immedi- 
ately after the removal of the cups, a germicidal 
omtment, such as coUosal sulphur, should be apphed. 
The chance of penetrating the hair follicles and attack- 
mg the coca or fungi having been made easier, a cure 
IS more hkdy to be effected 

Methods of Treatment with Various Lamps 
Of the various lamps which have been employed 
in dtohatology and tnchology may be mentioned ftie 
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Quartz, the Nagelschmidt, Kromayer, Piffard and the 
Alpine sun lamps , and by the use of such mediums 
cases of alopecia areata are said to be very rapidly 
cured, even though they appeared to be mcurable 
In cases of alopecia areata of the scalp, the method 
of treatment which is recommended m regard to the 
use of the Quartz lamp is as follows It is important to 
protect the parts of the scalp which are not to be 
treated, as well as the forehead, the ears, and the back 
of the neck, should these parts come within the area 
of the lamp’s rays This is best effected by employ mg 
black paper, cutting it so as to expose the areas which 
are to be treated, and covering up entirely all other 
parts Over the forehead, the ears, and the back of 
the neck, where, as a rule, there is no hair, an extra 
degree of protection is necessary, as any reaction on 
such surfaces may be noticeable for some time after 
the exposure to the rays, resulting m an unpleasant 
appearance and damage to the skm This may be 
avoided by covering these regions with layers of cotton- 
wool, the thickness bemg so graduated as to allow 
sujB&cient light to penetrate through the thinner part 
at the edges, and none through the thicker parts The 
effect of this will result in a gradual decrease of action 
from the active area to the protected area It is very 
important that the ears should be properly protected, 
as, m applymg the rays to the side of the head, the ears 
will be nearer the lamp than the diseased portion of 
the scalp, thus bemg exposed to a more intense light 
In cases where there is a complete alopecia, involv- 
ing the entire head, the scalp is divided for the pur- 
poses of treatment into three sections, namely, two 
correspondmg regions, extendmg from the forehead 
along the middle to just below the crown, and a third 
section consisting of the back of the head. In treating 
either of the front sections, the head is mclmed towards 
the shoulder in the direction of the lamp For the 
treatment of the occipital portion, the head is inclined 
forward and the lamp used from behmd 
In cases of alopecia areata in which circumscnbed 
areas of baldness occur, and where hair may partially 
cover the patches, the hair surroundmg the edges of, 
and those (if any) on, the areas should be shaved 
pnor to treatment. Care must always be taken to pro- 
tect the parts not undergomg radiation. 

The length of tune of the first treatment vanes 
according to the constitutional idiosjmcrasy of the 
client, and according to the degree of fairness or dark- 
ness of the hair and skin. Speaking generally, the 
length of time for blondes should be twenty minutes, 
for brunettes twenty-five minutes, and for extra dark 
persons thirty minutes An intense reaction is do- 
able m order to ensure an energetic hyperaemia for 
some considaiable time, and thus great caie andexpro- 
ence are e^iential. It ivould be ir^visable for a hair- 
to apply the treatment under the direo- 


tion of a doctor The reaction with the first treatment 
usually consists of the swelling of the skm on the scalp, 
which soon reddens , some slight exudation may take 
place, and a few' small blisters may form, causing the 
patient to complain of smarting and imtation 

If the treatment is overdone, the patient ma\ experi- 
ence severe neuralgic pams for several days, necessi- 
tatmg, perhaps, the use of a sedative mtemaliy, and 
the application to the scalp of soothing lotions This 
reaction, however, w’-ill giadualiy die aw'ay, and is 
usually follow'ed by a peeling of the skm, which con- 
dition lasts about a fortnight, and tvhich should be 
promoted by the application of a simple lubricant 
After the third week, the hyperaemia is still main- 
tamed, and pigmentation is continued 

After a lapse of four weeks, a second application of 
the rays may be given, but on this occasion the dura- 
tion of the treatment is reduced to one-half of that at 
the first sittmg The reaction on this occasion is 
usually comparatively mild, but the hyperaemia wiU 
last for another three weeks Hair wiU commence to 
grow after the first and second treatment, but three 
to four further applications are advised m the second 
phase of the treatment, and it may also be necessary 
to shave the new hair m order to enable the skm to 
react better 

The Nagelschmidt Lamp 

With regard to the Nagelschmidt lamp, according 
to Jachim, the hair should grow m about three months 
At the commencement an exposure of from twenty to 
thirty minutes is advised, and the length of the sit- 
tings gradually mcreased to fifty minutes, blondes 
bemg more sensitive than brunettes Sometimes the 
patch becomes inflamed, and blisters form, m which 
event the sittmgs should be postponed until all 
undesirable symptoms have subsided 

The Kromayer Lamp 

Kromayer, the inventor of this lamp, advocates 
placmg the patient from 4 to 10 cm. from the light, 
and exposing the patch for ten minutes or until 
reaction ensues. The treatment is repeated as soon as 
the reaction subsides It is claimed that by means of 
this lamp, m cases where the whole of the scalp was 
bald, 75 per cent of th^ resulted m complete cures. 

The Kromayer lamp is the one most generally m 
use It has deeper penetrative powers than other 
types of lamps, and produces a reaction of the skin 
in half the time required by the earlier models. It 
has been found especially v^uable m cases of lupus 
and affections of the skm, such as acne keliod, m 
addition to the alopecias 

Tim Piffard Lamp 

The Piffard lamp ^ould be held m the hand far 
enough away from the scalp to prevent s|mrking, and 
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each af ected spot is exposed once a day, or once every 
other day, for a period of five or ten minutes After 
a while the parts under treatment will become brown, 
as if exposed to the sun, or perhaps they will become 
blistered Should this occur the exposures should be 
postponed until all signs of the reaction have subsided 
In experiments earned out by this lamp on a com- 
pletely bald scalp, where one half was treated with the 
light and the other half left untreated, the treated 
half grew hair luxuriantly, while the untreated half 
remained bald Similarly, m multiple alopecia cases, 
it is recorded that the parts treated by the Piffard 
lamp have rapidly healed, while those treated by 
liquid stimulants have remamed bald 

Alpine Sun Lamp 

This lamp is particularly useful to the dermatol- 
ogist and trichologist, especially for surface radiation, 
and has effected remarkable cures in cases of acute 
acne, acne pilans, or acne of the scalp, alopecia and 
alopecia areata, pit3n:iasis, and seborrhoea 

X^Ray and Electro -therapy 

In the Rontgen or X-rays there are extraordmary 
properties which are as yet not fully understood, 
includmg the active and penetrating qualities m the 
rays themselves The immediate effect of the 
X-rays is the production of a hyperaemia* If an 
overdose of X-rays be given, a local congestion 
will be caused, which will, unless checked, lead to 
dermatitis, followed by ulceration But a therapeutic 
dose of X-rays stops short of all this, and is for all 
practical purposes an agent for producing hyperaeima 


Ultra-violet radiation is considered by many to be 
the most powerful method at present known for the 
production of hyperaemia Here the actinic properties 
of the rays exert an influence beyond the hyperaemia 
mduced, and the effect on the skin area is certainly not 
more marked than that on the deeper tissues Treat- 
ment by this method is very valuable, especially m 
those cases where the disease of the skin is accom- 
panied by morbid changes in the underlymg structures 
Although hyperaemia is very useful in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases, it must not be assumed that 
it will alone cure all skm and scalp diseases The 
special value of hyperaemia, produced by means of 
cups and dry hot air, is that it can be employed as an 
unportant adjunct to other forms of treatment And 
it must be added that hyperaemia produces a condi- 
tion which renders the skm much more ready to react 
to the medicaments which have been applied Oint- 
ments and lotions penetrate more readily into the 
tissues, and may be used in a more diluted form 
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SECTION XV 
TRICHOLOGY 


It must have already become manifest to the reader 
that the modern hairdresser should not only be 
lully instructed m the various branches of the art 
and craft of hairdressing and beauty culture, but in 
consideration of the complexitt" of the mediums upon 
which he operates some knowledge of the physiology 
and anatomy of the hair and skin should be considered 
desirable or even essential for the best results 
The hairdresser’s work is almost entirely to do with 
the hair of the head and face and treatment of the 
skin Many of the diseases which affect these parts 
are contagious, and are, therefore, a danger to the 
community The hairdressmg profession, like those 
of the doctor and dentist, is already, therefore, closely 
related to the problem of pubhc health and hygiene 
They should also be more aware of the onus placed 
upon them by modern knowledge and methods of 
hygiene In view of the growing consciousness of the 
importance of cleanliness hairdressers should, for 
their own sakes, pay strict attention to hygiene 
Modern medical science is largely specialized 
There are nerve specialists, heart specidists, eye 


specialists, skin special sts, foot sptcialHt», and so on 
Newly specialized branches of medical science are 
being contmualh iiicepttLl as niedital knowledge 
growls, and its particular application is appreciated 
While the hairdresser need not be a specialist in 
disorders of the hair and scalp, he should ha\ e some 
knowledge of, and be able to recognize and under- 
stand something about, the various abnormalities of 
the hair and the many disorders and parasites which 
are likel} to attack both the hair and scalp 
Fortunately, a special science has been developed 
which partic^ariy concerns the hairdresser, namely, 
tnchologv This, one of the new er specialized sciences, 
concerns itself with preventne medicine, that is to 
say, the proper care of the hair, scalp and skin, 
conduciv^e to the establishment and maintenance of 
healthy hair and skin, and also the diagnosis and 
treatment of maladies affecting these parts Its study 
involves a sufficient knowledge of organic and inor- 
ganic chemistry, ph\siology, bacteriology, magnetism, 
electncity, curative rays, massage, matena medica, 
pharmacy, etc , for the purposes of his profession 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRICHOLOGY 


Trichology has progressed from being an adjunct 
to hairdressing to an important independent pro- 
fession, many salons finding it necessary to employ a 
full-time Tnchologist He is also able to offer useful 
suggestions in the everyday work in the salon m 
addition to the purely tnchological part of his work 

Very rarely is there any branch of the hairdressmg 
profession which does not involve and require for its 
efficient practice a knowledge of the structure of the 
hair and the skin* There is every justffication, there- 
fore, for the inclusion, in a book of this kind, of an in- 
formative section on trichology Every endeavour 
has been made to avoid lengthy excursions mto phy- 
siology or to weary the reader with unnecessarily long 
and tedious explanations of bodily disease While 
every endeavour has been made to avoid the use of 
medical and technical terms, it has been necessary to 
treat ^me of the aspects of trichological pathology 
and bactenology m a fundamental manner, which 
sometimes may involve the use of unfamiliar terms. 

The most important disease of the hair, scalp, and 
skin have been included and dealt with m such a 
manner that the hairdresser may be able to recognize 
and diagnose them satisfactorily. The structime of the 
hair, skin, and nerves is explained m smple tenns^ 


and an indication of the usual treatments for the 
vanous disorders is given 

Mention must here be made of the fact that it has 
been necessary m previous sections of this book to 
occasionally ^espass into the domain of trichology, 
and to deal with certam pathological difficulties and 
diseased conditions, as these have arisen in specific 
consideration of the vanous branches of the hair- 
dresser's art, and where such practices would be use- 
fully employed as part of a prescribed treatment for 
certain hair and sesdp troubles 

In the preceding Section on Treatments for the Hair 
and Scalp, there is much matenal that in particular 
circumstances may properly be included in the study 
of tnchology, but which for the purposes of system- 
atized treatment has been there mclude<l as a special 
subject. 

The section which follows this one may also be 
regarded as an mtegral part of tnchological study, 
dealmg as it does with formulae, or recipes, many of 
which are of use m the treatment of hair and scalp 
disorders. The formute and other mformation 
contained therein have Iwn compiled by m eminent 
chemist, who has also a profound knowledge of 
trichokgy. 
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BACTERIOLOGY AND ITS RELATION TO TRICHOLOGY 


Bacteriology, the study of microscopic unicellular 
organisms closely allied to plants, had its begmnmg in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, though its 
most important and rapid advancement has taken 
place dunng the past fifty to sixty years A short 
resume of its history will, therefore, be of interest 
From its begmnmg its history has been closely con- 
nected with that of medicme From its study, hygiene 
and modem surgery are made possible , from this same 
source, also, our knowledge of the causation, course, 
and prevention of mfectious diseases is daily becommg 
more accurate 


beers, and their subsequent fermentation by another 
organism to vinegar 

A higher form than the bacteria are the moulds. 
These obtain their food in a similar manner, but 
their shapes and mode of living are different A 
simphfied companson is a flower Moulds have a 
felted or matted network of mycehal threads (cells 
strung together forming a stalk-like structure), and 
here and there a mycelial thread will form a head of 
spores (“seeds’" — in some cases like the head of a 
dandelion m seed) Some common examples of 
moulds — dry rot m timber, moulds on various foods 


While bacteriology might be said to have its be- 
gmnmg in the seventeenth century, there are records 
as early as 6io bc of biological study, namely, 
Anaxamander’s theory of Spontaneous Generation 
This theory held sway for many years until Anthony 
Van Leeuwenhoek developed the microscope enablmg 
investigators to study these mmute organisms Im- 
mediately followmg Van Leeuwenhoek’s monumental 
discovenes, the animalcules he found, and other 
organisms, were held responsible for the vanous 
diseases This was, however, admitted by a very few, 
and, despite some rather convmcmg experiments, the 
great majority of investigators returned to the Theory 
of Spontaneous Generation It remained for Pasteur 
and Chevreul m i86i, and Tyndall a few years later, 
to finally overthrow this theory 

The work of Rmdfieish in 1866, of Klebs m 1870, of 
PoHender m 1855, established a direct relationship 
between these mmute organisms and specific diseases. 
The fundamental work of Robert Koch must not be 
passed without mention His studies of the pathogenic 
group of bacteria and their relations to the mfectious 
diseases is of primary importance. The laws which he 
formulated (postulates) are m use to-day for the 
absolute proof of bactena as a cause of disease These 
are bnefiy— 

(1) A micro-organism must be obtamed from the 
diseased part. 

(2) It must be capable of growth on a suitable 

{3) It must cau^ the same disease when mtroduced 
into the body. 

(4) And the same organism must be obtamable 
from the second case. 

As previously menticmed* bactena are minute 


(cheese, etc ) 

Two methods by which these low organisms— 
bacteria and moulds — obtam their food are 
recognized — 

(a) When dead material only is split up — known 
as saprophytic method of existing These are non- 
pathogemc (do not cause disease) — and are by far 
the largest m number, and 
( 5 ) when living material is split up to provide 
the necessary food for the organism — ^this is known 
as the parasitic mode of living These are the 
pathogenic type and cause diseases 

Some organisms are able to exist under both 
conditions This is a fairly common condition, many 
diseases being caused by micro-organisms that are 
normally habitants of the body (saprophytic), that 
for some reason or another become virulent (parasitic) 
and cause disease For example, certam strains of 
staphylococci and streptococci which are normal 
inhabitants of the skm cause disease under favourable 
condilions, 1 e scratching. Impetigo is one of the 
commonest skm diseases caused in this manner 
Mention must be made of the particulamess of 
these orgamsms They have decided preferences for 
certam t37pes of matenal and usually keep exclusively 
to that particular substance for optimum growth 
conditions In such a case other types of micro- 
organisms will be crowded out 
Two small books are recommended to anyone 
mterested m this subject — ^the first giving a general 
picture of micro-organisms, what they are, how they 
live, etc , puttmg the subject into a truer perspective, 
IS entitled “Microbes by the Million” by Hugh Nicol, 
and the second “Man, Microbes and Malady” by 



m§mmB which obtain their food by 
up complex organic materials, ie. wood, 
teto iitaipitar usaHfe and utilizing that 

Ipit of it ttal Hiey noed to b#d thmr own tissue 

of yem k tib fermentation 

h ptpmtion of imp and 


Dr J. Drew— -the title is self-explanatory Both are 
Pehcan books and well worth reading, especially the 
former 

The pathogens of interest to the hairdresser andtn- 
chologist are those which are normally found on the 
^dn. They are members of the staphylococci, streptO'-* 
cmd, and bacdli groups. They are the common^;; 
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organisms found m the pus conditions that are met 
with m daily practice (See Fig 512) 

If they are normally present on the skin, how is the 
hairdresser to protect himself and his clients from 
infection, and why are there not more infections^ 

Immunity is the resistance of a living organism to 
the in\asion of bacteria A natural defence is con- 
ferred upon the animal by the presence of anti-bodies 
m the blood — anti-bodies are various chemicals 
elaborated by the blood to resist and overcome toxic 
(poisonous) substances The amount of these anti- 
bodies can be increased by the use of vaccines, serums, 
and anti-toxms 

Infection is the successful invasion of an animal 
body by bacteria Two factors enter mto this problem 
First, the resistance of the bacteriological host, and, 
secondly, the virulence of the organism Normally, 
there is an evenly adjusted balance between these 
two factors If for any reason one or the other is 
changed, infection follows Thus, a lesion (a broken 
continuity of surface — a scratch, abrasion, etc ) of 
the outer skin presents a convenient portal of entry 
to the bactena to mvade the softer under-ljnng 
tissues, w^hose resistance is lower, and there occuis an 
infection with all its attending symptoms 

If infection is so probable from, say, a razor cut, 
a scrape of the hair clippers, or the least abrasion 
that may conceivably arise in the practice of hair- 
dressing, how are we to guard agamst such dangers^ 

It might be as well to understand what conditions 
favour bacterial growth, moisture must be present 
m large quantities, oxygen, either combmed or uncom- 
bmed, proper food matenal, diffused light, and the 
correct temperature these are probably the most im- 
portant From these conditions it wiU readily be seen 
that the skin and the scalp are remarkably well suited 
to grow bactena Now how can these be prevented 
from invading the tissues^ 

The Uses of Bacteriology in Trichology 

The uses of bacteriology m tnchological science are 
threefold Firstly, in the prevention of disease , that is 
to say, the encouragement and preservation of healthy 
skins and healthy scalps so as to obviate and avoid 
bacterial infection. Secondly, m the compkie stenhza- 
Hon of the field of operation; that is to say, in all the 
operations or practices employed in hairdressing and 
beauty culture, the operator must sterilize his han<fe 
and all the mstruments used in the profession. The 
reader is referred to Section XIX, Hygiene and 
Sanitation, pages 581 to 585, for a complete account 
of the theory and practice of sterilization as it affects 
the hairdressen Thirdly, in the correct and proper 
Ma^m of disease The trichologist concerns him^ 
not only with health, but with disease. Preventive 
medicine is essential ; therefore, health shoidd be main- 


tained and, as far as possible, disease pre\ ented , but 
disease ha\ing once super\ened, the trichologist must 
be able to gi\ e the correct treatment 
Before a real treatment can be attempted n is 
obvious that a correct diagnosis of the disease must be 
made This is where a knowledge of bactenology is 
particularly essential ^Ian\ of the diseases affecting 
the hair, scalp, and skin appear \ev} similar upon a 
superficial examination It is absolutel} necessart to 
employ a microscope with a bacteriological lens m 



Fig 512 Organisms Revealed by Bacteriological 
Study 

X Bacilli, rod shaped micro organisms {Latin, Bmlks-Ainlt rod) 

s Bacilli with flagdU (hair like legs v^hich enable organisms to ino\e) 

3 Bacilli spores (bacilli with armour like protection , as a dttence igainst 

enemy influences) 

4 Cocci, dot like micro organisms {Greek “coccus * kernel) when in 

pairs known a^idiph cocci 

5 Cocci with capsules, or thickened outer cell 

6 Spirilla, comma shaped micro organisms (Latin, soil) 

order correctly to detail and study the parasites, or 
the microbes, of the various diseases, and to prescribe 
accordingly. Correct diagnosis is dependent upon 
microscopical exammation 

Not only is this aspect of bactenology important , 
it IS also a most fasematmg study The observance of 
the various spores, etc , the cultivation and growth of 
the various micro-oxgamsms, the mounting of the 
slides, and the subsequent detection of a particular 
‘'enemy" is as engrossmg as a detective story 

Hairdressers who desire to take up microscopic work 
are strongly advised to employ only the best mstru- 
ments, and to use good quality materials The micro- 
scope should be a reputable make with the best 
objectives (lenses) one can afford, and should include 
a tV oil immersion lens if one intends to examine 
bacteria 

In an article as short as this, it is only possible to 
give very elementary instructions m the handling of 
a specimen, any ^rson purchasmg a microscope 
must of necessity study a more detailed work on the 
subject But bnefly, the hair, or scale, as the case may 
be, IS placed on the glass dide, covered with a glass 
cover, the latter being s^ed by means of a suitable 
adhesive, so that the sp^hnen is kept air-tight. It is 
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necessarv to stain specimen hairs in order that a 
better and more exact detection may be obtained 



Fig 513 Bacteria Fig 514 Bacteria 

(Staphylococci Groups) (Fungi Spores) 

Found on ailectcd p irts o! Found m association with 

persons sufienng from sj costs various parasitica 1 diseases of 

(coccogenic) the hair 

There are se\ eral methods of staining, some are highly 
specialized, being more suitable for a particular 
method than others 


The reader is recommended to make careful study 
of the works of Professor R Tarmer Hewlett, M D , 
and other well-known bacteriologists Such works 
contain numerous micro-photographs of the various 
parasitic spores that particularly concern the tncho- 
logist It IS best for the aspiring microscopist to join 
a Queckett Club, where he will obtain first-hand 
knowledge and cnticisms from experts in the many 
and vaned branches of microscopy, as well as the 
pleasurable society of those with a common interest. 

It IS only by an intense study of the form and shape 
of the many and varying micro-organisms that the 
tnchologist is able correctly to identify the particular 
parasites that are the cause of any trouble The dia- 
grams of the various micro-organisms that accompany 
this section can give only a slight indication of the 
exacting nature of the study of bacteriology. (See 
Figs 513, 514, above, also Fig 520 on page 493 ) 


THE HAIR AND ITS RELATION TO THE NERVES 


In the human organism aU the different parts are in 
one way or another dependent upon each other , the 
whole organism forms one entity, and no part could 
have an existence independent of the whole Even 
the hair, a comparatively lifeless subsidiary formation 
of the skin made up of hardened and homed cells, is 
m dose and active relationship to the nerve system of 
the whole body. Nerves, like the blood-vessels, are 
numerous, and divide and supply muscles and the 
vanous structures with which we are here concerned 
There are various kinds of nerves which have different 
duties to perform. There are nerves to regulate the 
quantity of blood, nerves that warn the chent when, 
for instance, an ear is cut mstead of a hair 

The Nerves of the Human Head 
M nerves take their ongin at the base of the brain , 
from this they travel down the spinal canal as a large 
cord giving off branches at each vertebra on each side 
to supply the various structures of the body. The 
fifth Cranial nerve is the chief supply of the face, 
cheeks, tongue, jaws, and teeth. The superficial nerves 
of the head are mostly branches of the seventh or 
cramal nerve 

The human nervous system is double, comprising 
the c^rebro-spinal and the sympathetic or involuntary 
Although all nerves are of similar structure and 
i^thod of working, they are usually classified into 
owv^fent ^tions depending upon then* uses, i,e. 
iwto* nmwm, secretory nerv^, trophic nerves, vaso« 
iitev mrm, of common smsation or touch, 
tertee of mm taste), etc. Another 
d^mds upm whether the 
U m iwi the and 

stwulus, i,e. , 

i V 5 ^ ^ * ' ' ; ^ ^ 


feelmg, pam, heat, etc , Efferent — an outgoing 
stimulus, 1 e , movement, watenng of mouth upon 
sight or smeU of food, etc ) 

The cerebro-spmal nerves are a continuation of the 
brain, running down inside the spinal column, and at 
every vertebrae giving off a pair of nerves These 
nerves supply various parts of the body, 1 e move- 
ment of the legs, and are under the control of the will 
The Sympathetic (or Involuntary or Autonomic) 
Nervous System is not under the control of the will, 
and controls such automatic actions as the digestion 
The motor nerves are traced into two kinds of 
muscles, the voluntary muscles, over which we have 
control, and the involuntary muscles, over which we 
have no control The nerve supply of the former is 
derived from the cerebro-spmal system, whilst that 
of the latter comes from the S5anpathetic system 
All nerves have certain features m common, but pre- 
sent minor differences Motor nerves are those distri- 
buted to certain muscles and mcite them to contract 
Secretory nerves axe those which, when stimulated, 
excite secretion, such as a nerve exciting the sweat 
glands to secrete Trophic nerves are nerves mmister- 
mg to the nutrition of a part 
Vaso-ddator nerves are those which control the 
blood-vessels, allowmg a quickenmg of the flow of 
blood as a part requires it Vaso-constrictor or vaso- 
motor nerves are those that contract the blood-vessels 
and lessen the blood to a part Each gland or organ 
has its ddator or constrictor nerve fibres, and it 
IS owing to this fact that there is an increase or a 
decrea^ m the secretion of a gland 
The nmres of common sensation, or the nerves of 
touch, issue from the spinal chord, and, whan traced 
to tbefir termination, are found to end chiefly m the 
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skin If one of these nerves be divided there is loss 
of sensation m the part of \^hich it is distributed The 
nerves of special sense are those ministering to vision, 
taste, hearing, and smell 

The skin, by its elasticity, density, and toughness 
protects the subjacent parts from injury, the scalmg 
of its surface, which is constantly takmg place, pre- 
serves, to a certam extent, its cleanliness, and allows 
the body to throw off adherent particles of a harmful 
nature, such as spores or fungi, thorns, and other 
foreign substances, which may have accidentally 
implanted themselves in or on its surface 
The rich supply of nerves m the skin tissue renders 
it a highly efficient sensory organ, the impressions it 
receives bemg termed, from their wide distribution, 
those of common sense, while the long outrunners that 
it possesses in the form of hairs, and the exquisite 
sensibility of their bulbs, convey to the mmd impor- 
tant information of the approach of a foreign body 
The immense capillary network of blood-vessels 
that ramifies in the surface of the skm renders it an 
important agent on the heat of the body, for when the 
capiUanes are contracted the bad conducting power 
of the subcutaneous fatty layer, dermis and epidenms 
preserves the internal temperature at a high standard, 
while when the capiUanes are dilated, the blood they 
contain is drawn from the deeper-seated and warmer 
parts of the body, and, m consequence, it loses much 
heat by conduction, radiation, and evaporation 
The hair shaftinitself has no feelmg, because it has no 
sensitive nerves and no blood-vessels ; when cut it does 
not bleed, nor is there any feeling, yet, as a conduct- 
ing agent of sensations, it plays a very important role 
The roots of the hair and the papilla are surrounded 
by a network of very fine nerves, with the result that, 
normally, the slightest touch of the hair will be suffi- 
cient to react on these nerves In certam cases when 
a person suffers from headaches, or when the hair 
becomes cramped on the pdlow, or under the hat, 
these nerves become so sensitive that the mere act of 
combmg the hair, particularly m the case of long hair, 
will produce considerable pain. 

At the root of each hair in the skin are placed small, 
muscular fibres which run obliquely up to the papiUa 
of the epidermis; to these muscles— the erector pih 
IS given the task of strengthening the hair and keeping 
It upright. These, too, are under the influence of the 
network of nerves and react to the different nervous 
sensations A sudden terror or fnght, for instance, wiU 
react at once on these muscular fibres, with the effect, 
which IS best explained by the common saying, 
hair stands on end “ In the case of the human being 
this cannot, of course, be taken in the hteral sense in 
that the movement of the hair can be seen; though 
with ammals, when they ate frightened or angry, this 
particular nervous state may actually be transmitted 


through these muscular fibres to the hair, iihich stands 
up — ^like the quills nf the porcupine \\ ith some of the 
animals, eg the cat famil}, some of the hair, par- 
ticularly that around the mouth and nose, can be 
moved, and acts as feelers 

Nerves and Hair Growth 

The growth of the human hair is also \cx} largel) 
influenced by the state of the nen-^es The hair of the 
head is an organism of the body uhich, like the nails, 
grows continuously Each hair grows onK to a certam 
length, and vhen it has reached this limit it will stop 
growing, m time get loose, and eventually fall out 
As soon as it faUs out, however, a new hair 'will nor- 
mally grow m its place In cases where such a replace- 
ment does not eventuate baldness ensues There are 
certam conditions of the nervous system, particularly 
of the brain, wffiich cause a premature exhaustion of 
the scalp, with the result that the growih of the hair 
ceases altogether It is generally accepted that con- 
tmual excessive mental work, worry, or insomnia, ma) 
lead to the cessation of the growth of the hair It 
has also been observed, though m a lesser degree, that 
a sudden shock to the nervous system, such as the 
shock caused by bemg struck by lightmng, being 
blown up through an explosion, or the sudden dis- 
covery of a tragedy, can be responsible for the partial 
or total loss of the hair, accompanied m many cases 
by a stoppage of any future growth. 

The state of the nervous system has also a great 
mfiiuence on the pigmentation of the hair. It is a 
generally known fact that intense worry, sorrow, and 
gnef may produce prematurely grey hair 

Sudden Greyness 

The question whether it is possible for an individual 
to become grey within a short time, as, for instance, 
m a single day, on account of some acute emotional 
crisis, has often been debated Certain alleged cases 
which are mentioned in history prove, on bemg 
examined more closely, not to correspond with the 
facts To quote but one instance Mane Antomette 
IS said to have gone white durmg the night of her 
execution, whereas, as a matter of fact, her hair was 
grey long before that On the other hand, evidence 
does exist that hair has gone grey withm a compara- 
tively short time In such instances the coloured hair 
could not have been replaced by new hair growing 
without colour, in the short time in which the change 
took place, but the actual coloured hair must have lost 
its colour. It is difficult to explain how the natural 
colouring matter could suddenly have disappeared 
ffiom the hair, and the change from the colour to grey 
must, therefore, have come about in some other my, 
an aspect whkfr will j^^oitly be considemd. It is 
thoi^ht that some great motional diock might have 
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the efiect of robbing the hair of its nourishment The 
nounshuig matter dnes up and withers, and m the 
spaces which are caused through this drying up of the 
matter \\hich would normally feed the hair, air 
bubbles can easily enter, and it is these \vhich give the 
hair a blanched appearance 
This same explanation would also hold good for the 
very interesting cases where periodical changes of the 
colour of the hair take place It has been observed, for 
instance, m cases of weak or sick persons, or with 
mentally defective people, that in times of cnsis the 
hair either changed colour or became white, but after 
a certain time, when the patient's normal condition 
was restored, it again took on its previous colour 
Lastly, there is the question which has never yet 
been definitely answ^ered, as to whether the physical 
conditions and nature of the hair bear any relation to 
the nerv^ous system, and m particular whether the 
temperament of the different races has any influence 
on the hair As a matter of fact, races which are of a 
vivacious temperament, like those of the South, or 
even the negroes, invanably have curly hair, while 
races of a placid or melancholy temperament— -i e the 
Chinese or the Red Indians—have straight hair 


Among Europeans w^e find, too, that curly hair is 
moie prevalent among the southern peoples, while in 
the northern countnes straight hair is more usual 
Perhaps it may, therefore, be concluded that curly 
hair shows a vivacious temperament, while straight 
hair denotes lethargy 

Mention must be made of the relationship of the 
hormones to the hair Generally speaking, hormones 
are chemicals elaborated from the blood by certain 
specialized glands in the body which are passed direct 
mto the blood-stream, and w^hich affect the general 
working of the body The most widely known 
hormone is Insulin, lack of which results in the non- 
utilization and wastage of sugar from the body. 

Some hormones have a more or less direct influence 
on hair growth and pattern, e g the male hormones 
result in beard and body hair The Suprarenal gland 
also has some influence on hair growth — a tumour on 
this gland may in women and children cause a 
hairiness of a male pattern Affections of the thyroid 
gland (Myoedema) may cause a drymg, bnttleness 
and thinning of the hair Hypertrichosis — ^the excess 
of hair in women, can sometimes be put down as due 
to a hormone imbalance 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN SKIN 


The skin is the pnncipal seat of the sense of touch, 
it IS also an important excretory and protective organ 
It consists of three principal layers (i) the epidemus, 
or epithelial part; (2} the conum, or true skm, or 
fibrous part, (3) the subcutaneous tissue, or fat 
layer. 

The epidermis is again divided mto three layers 
{some histologists dmde it mto four or five layers) 

(1) the outermost homy layer— the Stratum Comeum, 

(2) the clear layer — Stratum Lucidum, (3) the 
granular layer— Stratum Granulosum, (4) the rete 
Malpighi or mucus layer— Stratum Mucosum, and 
(5) the basal layer— Stratum Germinatiuum Not all 
these layers are present m the skin taken from 
different parts of the body, and the thicknesses of the 
different layers also vary, e g the Stratum Corneum 
(the horny outermost kyer) is very thin on the face 
but very thick on the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet. 

The epidermis, or epithelial part, forms a defensive 
mvmng to the true skin, and limits the evaporation 
of watery vapour from ite free surface It vanes m 
iMetem m various parts and situations, and also ia 
TIm Ifeok colour m the skm of the 
and ite tawny colour among ^me of the white 
iMes tfi im to the pmuce of pigment in the 

' ^ is tot^, fiex&fe, 



from violence It consists of fibrous connective tissue, 
with a large admixture of elastic fibres and numerous 
blood-vessels, l5miphatics, and nerves Withm this 
layer there are over the entire body numerous papillae 
or hills, m these are enclosed the endmgs of the nerves, 
and it is this anatomical factor that renders the skm 
so sensitive These papillae are larger and more 
numerous in some parts of the body than m others 
It IS for this reason that certain parts of the body are 
more highly sensitive than others, the subcutaneous 
layer consists of loose fibrous tissue containmg masses 
of fat cells It IS not now regarded as a separate and 
independent structure, but the lowest layer of the true 
skm — the dermis— in which masses of fat cells occur 
The arteries suppl3ung the skm form a plexus or 
network m the subcutaneous layer, from which 
branches are given off to supply the sweat glands, 
follicles, and the fat Other branches are given off 
which form a plexus immediately beneath the conum , 
from this capillary vessels pass into the papiUae of 
both the dermis and hair folhcle 
The nerves supplying the skin, as already mdicated, 
terminate partly near the conum and partly near the 
epidermis The ones m the conum form a network 
that gives off numerous branches, which are prolonged 
mto the epidermal paliUae. There are numerous 
lymphatic vessels supphed to the skm which form two 
networks, a superficial and a deep system cominumca- 
feg 'v^th wh other. 
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The skin is an efficient organ of excretion and of 
secretion, giving off 'water (sweat) charged with 
various soluble substances and also a peculiar 
sebaceous or oily material termed sebum 
The sudoriferous or sweat glands are the organs by 
'which a large portion of the aqueous and gaseous 
materials are excreted by the skm These appendages 
are found m almost every portion of the skin The 
size of these glands varies, being larger where sweatmg 
IS profuse, such as under the arms or in the grom 
They are most numerous on the palm of the hand, 
where, accordmg to well-known authonties, they 
present 28,000 orifices to the square mch of integu- 
ment Their total number m an average sized man 
IS estimated to be about 2,380,000 They represent an 
evaporatmg surface of about 8 sq in The importance 
of these glands to the beauty specialist and tncholo- 
gist will be realized when it is appreciated that through 
their action the quantity of perspiration eliminated 
under normal conditions equals about i J pt m every 
24 hr , or in weight about 2 lb 
Perspiration is a watery fluid containing a smaU 
quantity of mmeral salts with a small amount of oil, 
which may have a protective function for the skm as 


a whole As sweat is slighth 1 it timt 

this has a protectue efiect upon the skm, which in 
health also has an atid reaction Its chief use is to 
protect the bod\ from too great a lieat, or, in other 
words, it regulates the temperature id the body 

The skin is not only a ver\ wonderful, but also a 
very important organ of the body Its functions ma\ 
be classified as follows (i) It is a protectue covering 
of the body, defending it from external injury as well 
as from poisons and micro-organisms, (2^ it is the 
chief organ of the sense of touch , (3) it regulates the 
temperature of the bodv to which mat be added the 
S3Tithesis of titamin D ,it is decorative, and has storage 
functions — fat in the fattv subcutaneous la\ ers 

It IS frequently termed an excretory organ, but it 
must be borne in mmd that this description can only 
be used in the sense that the sw'^eat duct is there tn 
carry the sweat to the surface of the skm Ihe 
watery fluid is not excreted merely as a waste product , 
but IS secreted for the definite purpose of evaporation 
for coolmg purposes 

Dry skm is a bad conductor of electricity, but when 
soaked with salt water the epidermis offers much less 
resistance to the passage of an electric current 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE HAIR 


The appendages of the skm are the 
nails, the hair, and the sebaceous and 
sweat glands and their ducts The 
nails and hairs are peculiar modifica- 
tions of the epidermis, consisting 
essentially of the same cellular 
structure as that membrane Hairs 
are found m nearly every surface of 
the body, excepting the palms of the 
hands, and the soles of the feet They 
vary much m colour, thickness, and 
length m different parts of the body 
and m different races of mankind 

A hair consists of a root, the part 
implanted m the skm, the shaft or 
stem projecting from the surface of 
the epidermis and the end or point 
(See Fig, 515.) The hair shaft is com- 
posed of three layers of epithelial cells, 
to which have been given the names 
medulla, cortex, and cuticle. 

MeduUa 

Accordmg to some authonties this 
layer do^ not exist m the smaller 
hairs In the larger hairs, however, 
the medulla is alwap present, and is 
composed of two to four layers 
of epithelial oella 
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Cortex 

This IS the largest and most important layer, 
occupying about 75 per cent of the entire shaft It 
IS situated between the cuticle and medulla layers, and 
contams the colounng matter In blonde hair this 
colourmg matter is light , in brown and dark hair it is 
more or less sombre Air bubbles in the cortex are 
sometimes credited with being the cause of white 
hair Although this may sometimes be a fact, usually 
it IS because of the lack of pigment m the cortex 


orifices of the ducts of one or more sebaceous glands 
At the bottom end of each hair follicle is a small 
conical vascular eminence or papillae similar in every 
respect to those found on the surface of the skm , it is 
highly vascular, and probably supplied with nervous 
febnls, this is the part through which material is 
supphed for the production and constant growth of 
hair (See Fig 517 ) 

The hair follicle consists of two coats the outer or 
dermic coat and the inner or cuticular layer The 
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Fic 516 D1AORA.MMATIC Structure of the H«r 
IN Transverse Section 


(Fig 515 and Fig 517) and is recognized as being the 
cause of this loss of colour 

Cuticle 

Seen under the microscope, the cuticle, or outermost 
layer, consists of scale-like ceUs (similarly placed as 
those on the body of a fish or hke the tiles on a roof), 
overlapping each other with the pomt of the scale 
away from the scalp. These scales vary considerably 
m different hair both in form and size 
The root of the hair presents at its extreimty a 
bulbous enlargement which is whiter m colour and 
softer in texture than the shaft, and is lodged in a 
folhcidar mvolution of the epidermis, called the hair 
follicle Wh®tt the hair is of considerable length the 
follicle extends into the subcutaneous cellular tissue 
The hair fi^Uide commences on the surface of the skm 
W1& a famasl-^ped openmg and pa^ mwards in an 
direction to b^me dilated at its extremity, 
aiKi, cctoesponds with the bulbous condition 

tW hak -sdikii it contalm. Imagine that the hair 
1 mA tiia (fid^mis into a pocket in the skin, 
«p| a |®o|efctk>nr-t)^ hair papiEa-rhad grown 
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Fig 517 Diagrammatic Structure of the 
Hair — ^Vertical Section 


outer is formed mainly of fibrous tissue , it is contmU’^ 
ous with the corium, is highly vascular, and supphed 
with numerous mmute nervous filaments The inner 
coat IS continuous with the epidermis and, at the 
bottom of the hair foUicle, with the root of the hair 
When the root is plucked from its follicle, the inner 
Immg most commonly adheres to it and forms 
what IS called the root-sheath 
The hair follicle contains the root of the hair, 
which terminates in a bulbous extremity, and is 
peculiarly fashioned so as to fit exactly the papillae 
from which it grows. Some of the cells m the centre 
to teSum of to pccjket to to dt the bulb contain pigment, which gives nse to the 

^l^|r toi tol into the bottom of to colour of the hmi. 

Ccroacted^ with the hair follicles ate minute 
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bundles of involuntary muscular fibres, termed the 
eredOY pih They arise from the superficial layer 
ot the corium, and are inserted into the outer 
surface of the hair follicle They are placed on the 
side towards which the hair slopes, and by their 

action elevate the hair 
The action of these 
muscles has already been 
referred to on page 4S3 
m reference to the pos- 
sible approach of danger, 
and the sudden erection of 
the hair m consequence 
The sebaceous glands 
are small, sacculated, 
glandular organs lodged 
in the conum, and are 
attached to the hair 
follicles They are found 
most abundant in the 
scalp and face The 
orifices of the ducts open 
most frequently into the 
hair, but occasionally on 
to the surface of the skin 
The sebaceous matter, 
or sebum, is the product 
of the sebaceous glands, 
which in the scalp are 
more numerous than m 
any other part of the 
body They are situated near the roots of the hair, 
and open into the hair folhcles The sebum is at first 
fluid, but in process of excretion forms a consistent 
mass that may be squeezed out m the form of a 
worm-like body. The purpose of this sebaceous matter 
IS to lubncate the skin, to dimmish excessive evapora- 
tion, and to render the hair lustrous 



Fig 518 Showing Internal 
Economy of a Scalp Hair 

1 The hair root m follicle 

2 The sebaceous or fat glands 

3 Hair shift projecting be>ond sc<ilp 


Use and Varieties of Hair 
The uses of human hair are fourfold (i) as a pre- 
servative of heat , (2} as an agent of protection , (3) as 
a sensor of touch , (4) and as an aid to beauty 
The hair must be considered as an appendage of the 
skin, a thread-like, homy, cellular structure containing 


keratin, similar in essential tu the nails, 

but so formed as to be hard, \et supple and pliable 
The hair, being a bad o jiidactor, -en es to preser\ e the 
heat of the bod} The hair of the liead forms a pro- 
tective cushion against blow s and falls The e \ ebrows 
are not onl\ a defence aeamst blows, but they also 
divert the perspiration from the cn e-sockets, thus pre- 
venting this irritating fluid from entering the tender 
parts of the eve The ev clashes also act as a hair 
screen which catches fiv mg particles of dust and other 
dangerous elements 

Parts normall} provided with hair aie more sensi- 
tive than those without, the reason for this extra 
sensitiv eness has aireadv been explained on pages 4'^3 
and 484 

Of the hair as an aid to, or promoter of, beauty 
little need be said Obviously, human hair is an 
adornment , it tends to soften and render less harsh 
and conspicuous facial features and blemishes 

The piincipal part of the hairdresser’s profession 
is m giving the hair skilful attention , to tend it, wash 
it cut and dress it, so that the beauty of the individual 
IS enhanced 

There are three varieties of hair (a) long, soft hair, 
such as IS found on the head and beard, (b) short, 
bnstly hair, such as that of the eyebrows, eyelashes, 
and those found m the ears and nose , (c) lanugo or 
downy hair, which covers the entire surface of the 
body 

In form the average normal human hair in cross- 
section IS almost exactly round , curly hair, however, 
tends to be elliptical, and the hair of negroid races is 
kidney-shaped, and in some instances is nearly flat on 
one side The approximate area of the scalp is 
120 sq m , and the number of hairs to the square inch 
approximately 1,000 

Chemical Composition of the Hair 

Analysis shows human hair to consist of keratm and 
morgamc salts, the proportions being roughly as 
follows — 


Carbon 

50% 

H>drogen 

5% 

Nitrogen 

»s% 

Sulphur 

5% 

Oxygen 

as’/o 


DISEASES OF THE HAIR 


Diseases of the hair are dependent upon patholc^cal 
changes in the folhde, similar to those of other 
portions of the skin They comprise " inflammations ” 
{sycosis or folheuhtis), "trophic" changes, leading 
to “overgrowth” (hirsuties), or to atrophy, producing 
loss of elasticity , to colour defects (Gonties, blanchias^ 
or greying, and ringed hair) ; or cases where the damage 
IS so severe as to lead to the hw falling out (abpeda 


in vanous forms). Finally, pathological accidents 
which compnse vanous concretions on the hw, and 
v^etable and other paiaate (eg favas tinea and 
pediculous). 

Hirsuties (Hypertrichosis) 

Hirautfes, or, as it IS sometime called, hypertrophy 
of to hair, k that disease where to hairs may be 
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increased in number, or in size, either as regards 
length or thickness, and may grow either m normal 
or abnormal positions in normal conditions there 
may be excess in length and quantity on the heads 
of either of the sexes, and in the beard in man 
Negrema, once a celebrated dancer, after an acute 
illness, had a growth of hair over 9 ft long Cases 
are on record of abnormal growth of beards of 9 ft 
and 7 ft long 

Similar abnormal growths of hair may be found m 
the eyebrows, nose, ears, axillae (armpits), and else- 
where, Again, the ordmanly almost imperceptible 
down or languo hair may grow excessively and form 
a sort of fur, and a universal hirsuties be produced 
In such abnormal conditions hirsuties is present in 
those cases where women and children have mous- 
taches, beards, or whiskers In some cases, again, two 
or three hairs grow from one folhcle, or the hairs do 
not always grow in a normal direction This pheno- 
menon IS sometimes well marked m the eyebrows and 
eyelashes 

Racial peculiarities undoubtedly account for a con- 
siderable number of cases of abnormal hirsuties One 
authority suggests that an excess of hair is really the 
result of defective or arrested development. Dark 
people are more liable to it than fair Family pre- 
disposition may also be a factor Many cases of 
excessive growth m normal positions have occurred 
after a severe illness. Hirsuties follows local imtation 
sometimes, coarse hairs developing on the site of a 
blister, or after using sulphur preparations As a rule 
the growth is permanent, but in a number of observed 
cases, where the hirsuties was due to a temporary 
cause, such as defective health or local irritations, etc , 
the abnormal hair afterwards fell out and the growth 
resumed its normal condition. 


Treatment 

Means for the permanent removal of superfluous 
hairs can only be adopted with success when the 
inaease or development is moderate The only 
eiectual treatment is ekctrolysis. This, unfortun- 
ately, IS very tedious, both for the patient and the 
operator. Electrolysis consists of passmg a fine needle, 
connected by means of a suitable holder with the 
rfc^aiive pole of a gatvamc battery, down to the 
papillae at the bottom of the hair foUide, keeping the 
rMSedle parallel with the hair, so as not to pierce the 
site of the foDick, as this would mar the efficacy of 
the twhnmt. Having correctly pierced the folhcle, 
h wiw oTOfteted and bubbte of froth are 
Ipcdwi, Alter t few seamds the needfe is with- 
Incite h made on the liair, the operator 
If tie ite fe not perf^3 


8 Z]h.}F.r : 

'ir; 






usually sufficient The object of the operation is the 
destruction of the hair papilla and root sheath 

Alternatives to this treatment are epilation, shav- 
ing, and depilation Shaving of the parts may have 
to be done daily, but tbs expedient is repugnant to 
most women 

It IS mterestmg to note that according to the 
expenments of Trottor, 1925, shaving does not 
increase the number of hairs, their rate of growth or 
their coarseness Depilatones are not more effective 
than shavmg, and are dangerous, as they are liable 
to cause irritation and disease if the skin is sensi- 
tive, especially m cases where a predisposition to 
dermatitis exists 

Atrophy of the Hair 

Defective nutrition of the hair may give nse to 
vanous structural alterations, which may be sympto- 
matic or idiopathic 

The symptomatic cases are generally due to some 
constitutional disease such as syphilis, diabetes, fever, 
phthisis, or other disorders damagmg to the vital 
powers The hairs become dry and lustreless, or 
smaller in diameter, and may split and break up m 
vanous ways 

Idiopathic atrophy includes those cases in which 
no general disorders to account for it can be traced, 
and the vanous affections come under the following 
category — 

1 The hau: may be so brittle that it breaks off with 
the slightest stram, such as m brushmg and combmg 

2 The hair may split in various ways The com- 
monest way IS for it to split at the end into three or 
four segments, which may extend for some distance 
down the shaft It generally occurs in long, uncut 
hair, as on the scalps of women, or on a long-bearded 
male 

3 A more peculiar form of splittmg of the hair is 
that condition which bears the name of tnchorrexis 
nodosa. (See Fig 519 (i) ) It simulates the attempt 
to break a green stick, where there occurs a parting 
of the fibres constitutmg the stick without actual 
separation of the broken ends (See Fig 519 (2) ) It 
cbefly affects men, attackmg the whiskers, beard, or 
moustache, but cases among women are also frequent, 
especially where the health is bad, or where favus and 
nngworm are present To the naked eye there appear 
to be from one to several whitish spots, or small bead- 
hke swellings, situated irregularly along the hair shaft. 
The hair breaks off easily at these nodes with very 
slight traction, leaving half of it attached to the 
growing part. It is said to be due to want of nutntion, 
causing the hair to become bnttle, and, instead of 
bmtog off across completely at once, it breaks like 

a tot^b stick. Another theory is that it is caused by ", 
a teeSlijgs (d^ococcus) eroding the cortex of tite hair* | 
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weakening the structure and facilitating fracture As 
regards treatment, where it attacks the beard and 
moustache, shaving is recommended, and m all cases 
attempts should be made to discover and remedy any 
defect in the general health Removal of each hair 

affected and sponging 
the parts with i in 40 
carbolic lotion is 
recommended 
Tnchorrexis nodosa 
flourishes in moisture, 
and the practice of 
dipping combs m 
water before use is, 
therefore, to be depre- 
cated Where clients 
prefei water to an oily lotion, then a floral, or 
medicated, or antiseptic water should be used 
Tnchorrexis nodosa is very rarely met with in 
these days of short hair, a fact which seems to indicate 
that well attended and frequently cut hair is a 
preventi\e against this disease 



Fig 519 

Trichorrexis Nodosa 

Hair shaft and root highly magnified 
Shovung broken segments 


Concretions on the Hair 

Concretions on the hair take the form of mmute 
knots on the hair shaft, similar to concretions found 
on branches of trees and bushes , when this condition 
exists the hair shaft presents a peculiarly gnarled or 
knotted appearance These knots are due either to an 
acute deformation m the hair itself, or to a vegetable 
or some other parasite, which extraneous growth 
attaches itself to the hair shaft These fungus-like 
attachments adhere very firmly to the hair, and if the 
condition remams unchecked, they will multiply very 
rapidly Some of these parasites, such as the so-called 

chignon-fungus” (which must not be confused with 
the dangerous ”gregame” germ), are considered to 
be perfectly harmless In any case these parasites 
are not compatible with healthy hair, and should be 
removed 


Parasitic Diseases of the Hair and Head 

Pediculosis capitis. Head lice or mts are fairly 
common infestations of the scalp, especially in 
children, and particularly in the thickly populated 
distncts It must be remembered, however, that 
pediculosis is no respector of persons and infection 
can easily be made from contact, as many social 
welfare workers have found to their cost The care- 
ts hairdresser may be the means of extensively 
spreading the evil, as head-hce can be communicated 
quite easily from one head to another through the 
medium of clothes, brushy, comte, dippers, and 
scissors. 


pediculosis The intermingLng 111 the St n ires of 
persons from dittenng ends of the ladder, 

together with the great ccmgcbtion in the public air 
raid sheiteru, with a corrti^poiidiiig lowennsr of 
facilities for h\gient, wa^ respm-ibh liu the increase 
At the end of 1941 tlie Mmistr\ of Healtii inaurrorated 
a special campaign against tins soaal nuisance and 
menace 

Nits The nits are the o\ a or egg of the head lousC 
They are firmh cemented to the head b\ a 
secretion which dries quickh The mts are more 
difficult to remove than the parent and are resistant 
to applications 

The adult female louse lats her eggs with meat 
regularity at the rate of about se\en or eight daiit 
The young louse emerges from the egg on about the 
eighth day and takes about another eight da\s to 
reach maturity The mature louse has a life of about 
one month, dunng which time m the case of the 
female it lays 150-200 eggs It uiH therefore be 
appreciated that increase is rapid ^ 

Impetigo is frequently caused by the continual 
scratching occasioned by the irritation of the lice 
The whole of the salon Imen and instruments 
used m these cases must be immediately stenh/ed, 
and the hair chppmgs swept up and burnt at 
once 

Treatment 

The removal of the nits may be effected by soaking 
the head with a mixture of one-third common paraffin 
oil with two-thirds olive oil (the inflammatory 
nature of the paraffin should be borne in mmd) The 
head is then covered with an oilskin cap which is left 
on overnight and washed off next morning with green 
soft soap The application of a vinegar rmse assists 
in loosening the mts Their removal can then be 
completed with a steel tooth comb 
Lethane oil, which made its appearance dunng the 
late war (N W*F ), is a useful application for pedicuhs 
capitis About a teaspoonful of the oil for a child and 
two teaspoonfuls for an adult is applied to about 
eight places of the scalp with a dropper and is spread 
by gentle massage. The oil is left on for about a week 
unless the scalp is much reddened, m which case the 
oil should be washed off This oil does not remove 
the mts, though it kills those it touches The mts 
should he removed, preferably while the hair is wet, 
with a metal tooth comb 

Preparations contaimng D.D.T. are also available 
for treating pediculosis and are very effective 
For the removal of aits from p0$i%cks» and 
stored hair a mtting machine should be used (See 
page 15.) 


Durmg the kte war th^e was a ^eat inctmse m » Moim Tfmis %n E. M. B. McEsaaa. 

4S9 
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SEBORRHOEA 


The Seborrhoeic State Attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the pityrosporon of Malassez, the 
acne bacillus, and the staphylococcus albus on the 
healthy skin hve a quiet existence, but if conditions 
become favourable they increase and multiply The 
more important factor in producing these conditions 
IS seborrhoea, defined by Barber as an excessive and 
altered secretion from the sebaceous glands, and a 
change m the composition and fat of the horny layer 
The tendency to seborrhoea may be inhented In 
infancy the over-secretion of sebum may lead to the 
formation of a milk crust on the scalp Many author- 
ities regard this as a sign of a seborrhoeic tendency 
In the development of the seborrhoeic state diet and 
mode of hfe are influencing factors of great importance 
A sedentary mode of hfe associated with lack of 
exposure of the body to sun and air are also important 
factors In diet carbohydrates, if taken in excess, are 
likely to provoke seborrhoea The seborrhoeic 
subject should also avoid spicy foods and endeavour 
to reach a balanced diet The muddy complexion and 
orange peel $km are typical of the seborrhoeic type 
Barber describes two types of seborrhoeic persons 
The one, usually fair-complexioned, is flushed, 
robust, active and in later life often plethoric, the 
other, usually dark, is paUid, coarse-skmned, 
pigmented and indolent 

Treatment 

Defects m general health should be sougnt out and 
corrected Iron, cod liver oil or some other body- 
building medicine, where debility exists, is indicated 


As shampooing alone will not effect a cure, dail3r 
apphcations of a suitable ointment or lotion are 
required Sulphur is a valuable remedy and is 
credited with exerting an inhibitory influence on the 
sebaceous glands Salicylic acid. Resorcin and the tars 
are also used 

Pityriasis (Pityriasis Sicca) 

Pit3n:iasis is a disease which affects the scalp, eye- 
brows, moustache and beard, and is due to a continual 
exfoliation of the horny layer of the epidermis, result- 
mg in the formation, usually without any redness of 
the under surface, of dandruff, which is at first usually 
dry, becoming fatty as time goes on It must be care- 
fully distinguished from seborrhoea, which, as we have 
seen, is a condition caused by the hyper-secretion of 
sebaceous fat Pityriasis and seborrhoea, however, 
are closely allied , seborrhoea often replaces a fatty, or 
steatoid pityriasis, or may co-exist with it It is, 
therefore, necessary that pityriasis and seborrhoea 
should be studied together, m order that the conditions 
of both may be thoroughly understood Pitynasis 
occurs m two forms 

Pitynasis simplex capitis, commonly called dandruff 
or scurf, is evidenced by the accumulation of white or 
grey browny scales on the scalp Even in a large 
percentage of children at seven years of age, some- 
times earlier, the scalp becomes covered with these 
greyish white scales The scales are a flaking oS of 
the horny layer of the epidermis With pitynasis 
capitis there are seen loose dry scales which may 
effect the vertex or the whole scalp The scales are 


AU internal treatment should of course be prescnbed 
by the patient's doctor Local treatment is of great 
importance. 

In infants the fat crusts should be softened with 
strips of flannel dipped in olive-oil and laid on the 
scalp, or the oil may be well rubbed m, and the head 
washed thoroughly with soap and water A httle 
oxide of zinc may be applied for the next few days 

In adults the scalp may be washed with a spint 
soap shampoo The best method of using the spirit 
soap shampoo is to first wet the hair and scalp 
thoroi^hly with warm water, then pour one ounce 
of the soap on to it and massage m thoroughly and 
work up into a lather, adding more water as required 
When a good lather has been obtained allow the latner 
lo tmmm m for about one minute, nnse, and then 
repeat the proc^inie, rmmg well finally Warm 
mtm only be tmd. 

, |f If very greasy imhfag may be earned 

m «py days, tte pdWs 









usually seen at first m small round patches These 
may extend and cover nearly the whole scalp Itching 
may accompany the disorder, but usually it is only 
the unsightliness of the scales that is complained of 
The scalp affected with dandruff looks untidy and 
uncared for The thick grey scales faU on the clothing 
and body 

Microscopical examination of the scales reveals the 
presence of large numbers of the flask-shaped organism 
termed by Unna, on account of its shape, the bottle 
bacillus, but which is known to-day as the pityros- 
poron oiE Malassez, after Malassez, who first recognized 
it m 1873 It seems logical to conclude that this is 
the causative agent The condition of pitynasis 
simplex may remain more or less unchanged during 
the lifetime of a healthy individual Similar patches 
may occur on the skm of the face Pityriasis simplex 
usually responds to a course of correct treatment 
but it tods to recur. It is quite commonly believed 
tot anyone has or is liable to have dtodrufl 
saurf J it IS a mistaken belief, The opportumb^ ^ 
' are patot and: the attoton 
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hairdresser is once more directed to the Code of 
H\giene (page 586] 

Treatment consists of regular washing of the scalp 
and hair, follow^ed by the application of ointments or 
lotions The drugs usualiv prescribed and to be 
recommended are oil of cade, ichth\ol, resorcin, acid 
sahcylicum, etc The odour of oil of cade limits its use 
]\IacCarthy prefers oil of cade berry A deodonzed 
oil of cade is a\ailable 

Pityriasis Steatoid 

In some cases of the simplex \ar1et3 just described 
the scalp may react by throwing out a slight serous 
exudation w^hich causes the scales to become adherent, 
not so readily shed, and with a waxy yellow and 
almost crusted appearance Microscopic examination 
show^s, m addition to the flask bacillus, also staph} - 
coccus lying between the scales The condition may 
be accompanied by hair fall There may be an 
increase in the itching In men the condition 
frequently precedes seborrhoea with hair fall In 
women the condition may persist for years, although 
only in exceptional cases do they become bald 
PityTiasis steatoid may also occur on the beard, 
moustache and chest It may accompany similar 
lesions on the scalp The treatment is as for pitynasis, 
but some cases require stronger remedies 

The loss of hair where it occurs is general, but is 
most marked over the temples and forehead The hair 
becomes very thm, but the affected region seldom 
becomes entirely bald Treatment for removing fat 
diminishes the loss of hair, and encourages the new 
growth which tends to occur A shampoo every ten 
days with a good antiseptic soap is recommended, and 
the daily use of an acetone scalp lotion, to which has 
been added liquor picis carbonis, i dr , and tmcture of 
quiUaia i oz , pilocarpine hydrochlorate, 6 gr , to 8 oz 
of the acetone lotion, is also strongly recommended as 
productive of good results 

Pityriasis of the Eyebrows 

Steatoid pityriasis only is met with m the eyebrows, 
and usually accompanies a similar condition of the 
scalp Thick, yellow, soft scales may be seen, which 
often extend slightly beyond the hair region The 
scales are always fatty, though varymg in degree, 
while the whole condition is permanent and diffused 
Treatment consists of appljung ointments containing 
sulphur, resorcin, oil of cade, and oil of birch. Good 
results are obtamed by friction with liquor picis car- 
boms in eau-de-Cologne. 

This form of pityriasis may be accompanied by a 
considerable loss of hair, and thus the eyebrow may, 
and often does, become a third of its usual size. 
Should eczema follow the pitynasis, a complete 
abpecia almost always foBom The measures to be 


taken consist of treating the parts wdh (aninni t- i> 
above, and then later with alcoholic fn^tion^, as m 
pitiTOid-alopecia of the scalp 

Pitynasis of the Moustache 

The dr}^ form, pitxTiasis simplex, is rare in this 
region, and consists merely of a little itching, and some 
scales loosened by scratching The fatty form, 
steatoid pityTiasis, is more common in the moustache, 
and numerous y ellow , semi-detached, greasy scales are 
seen between the hairs at their base There is intense 
itching and a loss of some fit e to ten hairs per day , but, 
although the moustache may become attenuated m 
the course of time, there is seldom any visible alopecia, 
and very rarely the total loss of the moustache \\Tien 
pitynasis is seen in this region it is indicative of the 
presence of the disease m other parts of the body The 
predisposmg conditions are said to be adolesence in 
the male sex, an inherent tendency to a fatty skm, 
blonde or red hair, over-feeding, and indigestion The 
condition, though amenable to treatment, is apt to 
recur rapidly Frictions wuth eau-de-Cologne, or an 
alcoholic lotion containing liquor picis carbonis, are 
recommended, and should be given daily 

Pityriasis of the Beard 

Pitjnriasis Simplex is frequently seen on the beard, 
though the person may be unaware of its presence, 
chiefly owmg to the scales being so fine. It generally 
occurs under the chin, and may become apparent only 
by a slight irritation and a fine pow^der which falls on 
rubbmg the skm The treatment consists of daily 
factions with alcoholic lotions, one contaimng tmcture 
of lodme or liquor picis carbonis in eau-de-Cologne 
being highly recommended 

Steatoid pit5n:iasis is less common on the beard 
area, but more apparent than the above form The 
scales are constantly falling on the clothes, the itching 
IS intense, while similar lesions occur on the moustache, 
scalp, and sometimes on the chest. Treatment vanes 
according to the intensity of the disease. Mild cases 
are treated as in pit3Tiasis simplex, more severe 
cases require stronger apphcations of tar or creosote 
omtment A lotion containing oil of cade m acetone, 
or an omtment containmg oil of cade m lanolin, should 
be applied at night and washed off m the monung with 
antiseptic soap. Still more severe cases require, m 
addition, preparations containmg oil of birch, ichthyol, 
resorcin When the pitynasis has disappeared, and 
to prevent recurrence, the scalp should be well looked 
after, and frequent attention to scalp hygiene is 
necessary 

Seborrhoea oleosa (oily seborrhoea) 

In this condition the skm and scalp are oily and 
greasy. The common positiem is on the face, especially 
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the forehead, cheeks and nose, and the scalp The 
complexion is thick and muddy The hair becomes 
lank and greasy within a few days of washing, and in 
women it is hy this fact a distressing condition There 
has been considerable discussion in the past in regard 
to the true nature of seborrhoea oleosa Unna 
considered the secretion of fat to be from the sweat 
glands, while Sabouraud believed it to be an inflam- 
matory infection of the sebaceous glands The 
general opinion is that while the sweat glands may be 
partly responsible, the oily secretion is chiefly denved 
from the sebaceous glands Oily Seborrhoea is one of 
the most powerful factors m hair loss and at the same 
time one of the most intractable to treatment A 
microbacillus is considered to be the causative factoi, 
but it is not the determining factor, as microbacilh 
may be found on normal scalps In some cases 
oihness of the scalp may be accompanied by hair fall 
and, indeed, there may be a history of ''greasy hair 
all my life’’ without hair loss Recent investigations 
seem to indicate that changes m the hormonal 
balance have an effect on seborrhoeic activity 
There is a form of seborrhoea w’'hich resembles 
psoriasis 

Seborrhoeic Dermatitis 
There is usually a history of scaliness of the scalp 
The condition breaks down and red mfiammatory 
lesions are found There may be some itching The 
patches are diffuse and usually spread beyond the 
scalp The front hairhne may be involved (Corona 
Seborrhoea of Unna), The backs of the ears are 
frequently affected The condition responds to 
treatment, but is likely to recur The diagnosis from 
psonasis in some stages may be difficult 


Ointments probably give the best results but 
lotions may be prescribed where ointments are 
objected to Sulphur, resorcinal, etc , are favounte 
drugs, but if the inflammation is great a simple 
soothing lotion may be preferred to commence with 
le Boric acid lotion Ultra-violet light is very 
useful in the treatment of the chronic types of the 
disease 

Sebaceous Cysts 

Sebaceous cysts are cystic tumours varying in size 
from a pea to a goose’s egg They are found chiefly 
on the scalp and back They may be simple or 
multiple They are usually not painful and grow 
slowly as a rule They can be moved under the skin 
On the scalp they are generally hairless, due to 
pressure If the duct is open the contents can be 
expressed as a cheesy-looking fluid Their origin is at 
present undecided At one time it was believed that 
they were due to the blocking of a follicle Some no 
doubt are formed in this way and differ from the 
retention type The prevailing opinion is that they 
originate from the ectoderm 

Schmidt gave the following analysis of a sebaceous 
cyst 

Parts per looo 


Water 

317 

Epithelium or Proteids 

6175 

Fat 

41 6 

Fatty Acids 

12 1 

Ash 

II 8 

There seems to be some 

evidence of hereditary 


mfluence, and cases are met where the cysts are in 
the same situation on parent and child Treatment 
is surgical and, provided that the capsule is removed 
whole, the cyst does not grow again 


FAVUS 


Favus, known also as tmea favosa and honeycomb wards Each cup-shaped mass, known as a scutulum, 
ringworm, is a contagious vegetable parasitic dsease is, dunng the earlier stages of favus, pierced through 
of the skm Although the usual situation of the the centre by a hair, around which the mass has 
disease is the scalp, it may occur, like nngworm, on grown As the disease progresses the scutulum are 
any portion of the body, and may occasionally attack raised several Imes above the surface level and are 
the nails Favus is not conveyed with the same facihty easily powdered 

as nngworm, although it is a contagious disease. Under the crusts the surface of the skm is reddened. 


Symptoms 

The alEection develofs slowly and insidiously on the 
scalps b^i^g as an magnifi^ superficial lesion or 
a sli^% tefiamed spot, vtoch k circumscribed and 
#i^Wy scaly, the scales beh^ of a thin nature, 
Wan. The outlets of liie fcdlicles are 
% poarts <rf 3?A>widi rmd, which 
; to ^ iBita swam- the 




somewhat excavated, and, if the disease is of long 
standing tends to become somewhat atrophied When 
the crusts are removed some serous exudation takes 
place and bleeding is generally noticed. 

New crusts form between the old ones as the 
disease progresses, while the old ones extend and 
increase, so that the crusts become confluent, irregnkr 
masses of thick yellow accnmnlations, not unlike 
mortar in appearance Afta: a tune, due to the iutro* 
iUfAp of ^baceoiB material 

extraneous rnatter^ the criistf 
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assume a slight bro^Mi colour The odour is peculiar 
and characteristic, and has been compared to that of 
stale, must} straw, or that of mice, or m bad cases to 
the urine of cats 

The progress of the disease is ver} slow, and many 
months may elapse before the scalp is completely 
involved The disease ma} limit itself to an area of 
I m or 2 in , or it may appear to be disconnected, that 
IS to say, new foci may appear either near the original 
patch or in remote parts of the scalp 

In occasional cases, generally chronic, pustules may 
be seen near the crusts, and after the disease has been 
in progress for some time the whole involved area may 
suppurate, and when this occurs the accumulated 
masses become loosened and are easily removed 

The hairs are involved early m the disease and 
become brittle, lose their lustre, split and break off, and 
a large number fall out After a time the crusts may 
separate here and there, leaving an atrophic and 
more or less hairless surface, with numerous scattered 
yellow crusted areas, but at the border the disease 
will usually remain active Thus, the disease may m 
time involve the whole scalp, and may remain active 
more or less over the entire surface 

In long-continued and stubborn cases and where 
the malady has ceased to exist or be active, as m 
sluggish cases, there is general scurfiness with yellow 
scales m masses irregularly dispersed The skin is 
then atrophic, dry, and harsh, and relatively hairless, 
with perhaps a few tufts here and there 

Favus is caused by a vegetable parasite, the 
achonon schonlemii It attacks both sexes, but more 
frequently the male of the species Although favus 
may occur at any age, it is extremely rare for the scalp 
to be affected after the age of 15 years 

It IS conveyed by direct human mfection, or to man 
from the lower animals, such as cats, dogs, rabbits, 
mice, fowls, and sometimes cattle, includmg horses 
It is probably communicated quite frequently by the 
domestic cat, the latter contracting it from rats and 
mice, particularly the latter It is mterestmg to note 
that favus is comparatively rare m England and 
America, but it is not uncommon in Scotland and on 
the Continent Its prevalence would appear to be 
greatly influenced by nationality (being very persistent 
among the poor peasants of Russia, Serbia, and 
Poland), poverty, lack of personal cleanliness, and 
gross neglect of the scalp; perhaps some inherent 
pecuhanty of the skin may predispose certain 
individuals to the attack. 

Pathology of Favus 

The yellow cups are made up aimost entirely of the 
mycelium and spores of the fungus, achonon schon- 
lemii (see Fig 520) which was discow^ by Schonldn 
in 1639, The fungus can be easily id^uMed by the 


following experiment Pkire a [ ^ r.f t’it ern^st on 
a slide in a few drops of " oicr and place a 

co\er-glass o\er it p-J it to f r srwei,.. 
minutes The cu\tr-gla=s h iurtfuh\ pri-sei 
down and the ‘=;periracn examined micm-c^ picallv 
with a power cf 500 diameters If the Luif it^lf to 
be examined the shafts -hoald be allow ci to srak m 
the liquor potassae for at lea^t twent\ minutes 
The m}celium is branrhed and ends u conidii 
while the inner part of the ^>air la fillid wxth clostK 
packed chains In favu=^ hairs, when epilated, bn ig 



Fig 5-20 
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Furgiis spores, 1 ighh magnified ft i-nd m bar of pt,rs > 
sutitnng from fa 

away the greater part of the root sheaths, whereas m 
ringworm the hairs tend to break off short The 
obvious reason why the massed crusts assume a 
cup-Uke shape is due to the more vigorous growth 
of the fungus at the moist and more febrile edge 
as compared with the relatively dry centre of the 
scutulum 

The characteristics of favus are generally so dis- 
tmctive that it is usually readily recognized and 
diagnosed The diseases with which it is most likely 
to be confounded are nngworm, lupus erythematosus, 
eczema, seborrhoea, and psoriasis, but m aU cases of 
doubt microscopic examination of the hairs and 
scales will settle the point 
On nngworm, the patches tend to be circular or 
rmg-like, whereas in favus the areas are irregular* 
moreover, nngworm shows only slight scalmess, and 
a tendency for the hair to break off near the follicular 
outlets, whereas in favus the crusting and atrophic 
changes are invariably as described above 
The cicatricial areas of lupus erythematosus show 
some resemblance to favus, but the crusting and other 
features are absent from the former disease (lupus 
erythemastosus) which usually appears on the face as 
wdl It IS also important to remember that seborrhoea 
may, and often does, coexist with favus 

Progttosis and Treatment 

Most cases will recover, if persevered with, m the 
course of from om to three years Some cases, how- 
ever, are intractable, and incumble if only an ordinary 
is foBowed. The orthodox method of 
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treatment consists of first removing the crusts, epila- parasiticide remedies, such as sulphur ointment, 
ting the affected hairs by X-ray, and then applying formalin lotion, and iodine 

SYCOSIS 


Ihe term “sycosis" is derived from the Greek word 
for “fig" (sukon— fig, osis—ulcer), and when developed 
it bears some resemblance to the interior of a ripe 
fig Two forms are recognized — sycosis vulgans and 
unea sycosis 

Sycosis Vulgaris (Coccigenic Sycosis) 

The cause is due to an infection by staphylococci 
(usually staphylococci pyogenes aureus) It is a highly 
contagious disease, easily conveyed by means of the 
hairdresser's shaving brush or razor Hence its old 
name Barber's Rash and, some years ago, it resulted 
m some court actions The name Barber's Rash 
was a misnomer and rather unfair to the barber, for it 
was often conveyed by the shaving brush of the self- 
shaver It may also be conveyed by means of the 
instruments, tools, and other implements of the work- 
shop, unconnected with the operation of shaving It 
must be borne in mind that the skin after shavmg, 
due to the minute invisible wounds inflicted upon the 
epidermis by the razor, is more open to infection It 
must also be admitted that the standard of hygiene of 
hairdressers' shops some years ago left much to be 
desired The hairdresser of to-day should always 
observe stnct cleanliness in his business and the 


sterilization of the instruments he uses in his craft is 
imperative Personal cleanliness and washing of 
hands are equally important 

The disease usually spreads, affecting the hairy 
regions on both sides of the face, but may remain 
hmited to the upper lip The lesions are pustules 
penetrated by a hair The hairs remain firmly rooted 
until suppuration loosens them, when they may 
be extracted with little pain A moderate amount 
of burning and some itching are the mam subjective 
symptoms 

Treatment is by the medical man, and great atten- 
tion should be paid to general health and any 
accompanying diseases such as decayed or absessed 
teeth, chronic tonsillitis, sinus infection, etc The 
work of the patient should be considered If his 
work brings him into contact with irntatmg sub- 
stances he should be advised how to protect himself 
A change of occupation from a sedentary to an open- 
air life may be necessary Shaving should be avoided, 
the beard being closely clipped instead. Harsh soaps 
should not be used It is better to cleanse the face 
with oil and a saturated solution of bone acid 
Epilation by X-ray is often resorted to, while some 
success attends the use of sulphanilamides 


RINGWORM 


Ringworm of the Beard, or sycosis barbae, is an 
infection of the beard by fungi, usually the tneho- 
phyton endo-ectothrix. 

Symptoms 

Although the disease may be superficial and pro- 
duce only a few scurfy red patches on the surface of 
the skin without invasion of the folhcles, more often 
the fungus mvades the folhcles and sets up a violent 
eruption and inflammation The lesions are elevations 
which resemble bhnd boils with an open follicle filled 
with pus through which a stumpy hair protrudes 


of the nodules Both fornos are contagious and can 
be spread by shaving brushes, etc , or razors. They 
should not be treated by the hairdresser and, because 
of the risk of spreadmg the mfection, they should 
not be attended to by him m his salon 
Tinea sycosis is closely alhed to tmea tonsurans, or 
nngworm of the scalp, and also to tmea favosa (fiavus) 
or honeycomb nngworm, which diseases are also 
described m the present section 
Riig;worm of the Scalp Tinea tonsurans, or nng- 
worm of the scalp, is one of the most common diseases 
m Great Bntain, espeaally among school children 


Treatment 

The suppuration kills the fungus and brings about 
a cure. locUae lotions are of value, but the ideal 
me&Mi is X-ra^’ ^piktion, fdlowed by starch and 
borfcpcafitwes; aftowaftis the skin is anomted with 
m dninimt 

la coccigenm 

' % teci be 










The disease may be conveyed by means of razors, 
brushes, and combs in hairdressers' shops, or by 
towels, pillows, brushes, combs, and hair-slides used 
m the home The interchange of caps and hats 
among school children is also a frequent source of 
contagion Furthermore, the patient may frequenUy 
re-inlect himself by wearing contaminated headgear , 
lii^gs of hats and caps become laden with fungns 
and thtts the disease is conveyed to anoii^er 
1^ d, ihp 'scalp^ m already cured spot is le- . 
, Ww Infeofed cai^ linen daquid be ^ 
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\\hicli IS the onl} safe method of preventing re- 
infection Domestic animals often act as earners of 
the various fungi which cause ringworm 

The ordinary scaly ringw^orm of the scalp, tinea 
tonsurans, is due to an infection b\ the microsporon 
audoumi It is a disease of childhood and affects both 
se\es It tends to disappear at puberty , possibly due 
to the influence of endocrine secretions The dis- 
co\ery b} Stephen Rothman and his co-wwkers 
(1046-47) that a certain fraction of the free fatt5 
acids extracted from adult human hair was capable 
of inhibiting the grow th of ]\I-audouine in concentra- 
tion of 0 0002-0 0005 per cent is of great interest 

Tinea tonsurans first shows as a small reddish papule 
around a hair, and soon becomes a small, round, and 
well-defined scaly patch, pale or greyish-red, covered 
with mmute white epidermal scales The skin becomes 
furfuraceous, dry, and irritating The disease spreads 
at its periphery, and when the fungus gets well down 
mto the follicle the hair begms to show signs of 
damaged nutrition The patch continues to enlarge 
to the size of a five-shilling piece, and unless coales- 
cing with another patch, preserves its rounded, or 
sometimes oval, outlme with sharply defined borders 

On exammation with the lens the patches will be 
found to be covered with stnps of hair, dull and 
lustreless, bent and twisted in all directions Any 
attempt to epilate the hairs at this stage will result m 
their breaking off just below the surface of the scalp 
The broken hairs vary m length, but are on an average 
about J inch long On closer exammation, one can 
see that they are sheathed m a kind of greyish white 
envelope, which a few drops of chloroform will make 
more visible 

The diseases most likely to be mistaken for ring- 
worm are sycosis and the dry forms of seborrhoea and 
psoriasis and alopecia areata In seborrhoea, however, 
the scalxness is diffuse, and never occurs in sharply 
circumscribed patches Moreover, baldness due to 
seborrhoea takes the form of thinning, that is to say, 
the hairs do not break off, leaving stumps as m tmea 
tonsurans The confusion with psonasis is more 
understandable, but, as will be seen presently, when 
this particular disease is explained, the mistake usually 
arises because of a too superficial exammation of the 
scalp, also the presence of psonasis on other parts of 
the body aid diagnosis 

Aetiology of Ringworm 

There are two distinct types of fungus , the small- 
spored and the large-spored, and each has several sub- 


\aneties Macleod and Mueiirle :Patholoi!\ nf the 
Skin, 1946) iifteen speae> of common nni^worm 
fungi Some ^a^ttles, le m^crospnruii audouni, 
affect human beings onh Others afle^' t Imman I emgs 
and animals mdiscriminateh and aie tran-kiable 
from one to the other Ihe mo^t important fungi of 
the small-spoied group is the mi(To>poron audouni, 
which causes the largest percentage of ringworm of 
the scalp in children Microsporon felmcum, as its 
name indicates, is the cause of ringworm in cats and 
13 sometimes paiasitic on the human skin Micro-^^pora 
occur in horses and dogs, from which source humans 
ma\ be affected The microspora do not cause iing- 
worm of the beard Microscopically , the hairs 
infected by the microsporon are seen to be sunounded 
b}^ a sheath of m3 alme spores I he\ lie on the hair 
and around it m several layers, and present the 
appearance of a tesselated pa\ement or mosaic The 
microsporon affected hairs have a greenish fluores- 
cence when examined under a Woods’ filter Other 
xaneties are the black dot ringworm and kerion or 
suppurative nngworm 

The Large-spored Tinea, or Tnchophyta There are 
two mam groups, the endothnx group, m w^hich the 
fungus and its spores he wholly within the hair, and 
the endo-ectothnx, m which the fungus is found both 
outside and mside the hairs The endo-ectothnx 
vanety is responsible for nearly all cases of adult 
nngworm It may also cause nngworm of the body 
and nails 

Treatment 

Ringworm should not be treated by the hairdresser 
Any defect or deficiencies in health should be 
remedied In general, treatment locally consists of 
apphcations of anti-parasitical ointments The diffi- 
culty lies m getting the drugs into the follicles 
Without epilation the treatment is likely to be slow 
and tedious The more rapid and certain means of 
cure IS with X-rays The X-rays do not kill the fungus, 
but cause the hairs to fall, bringing a large amount of 
the fungus with them The fungus left behind can 
then be treated with the antiseptic ointments 
Epilation IS also effected by thallium acetate Experi- 
ments have been earned out to make possible cure of 
nngworm of the scalp without previous epilation by 
using new penetrating vehicte, both m this country 
and America Preliminary reports seem to indicate 
that epilation still affords the quickest prospects of a 
cure ^ 

^ B M / , Apnl 17. 194S, Vol l» p 723 


PSORIASIS 


This is a skm disease which is one of the commonest, dry, red patches, covered by silvery, adherent scales. 
It IS a chronic aSection characterized primarily by ocenmng chieSy on the estensor sorbees. It is 
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distinct from tmea tonsurans— ringworm of the scalp 
— but sometimes confused with it because on the scalp 
its appearance is similar and its patches are round But 
in contradistmction to ringworm there are never any 
hair stumps present, the scales are more abundant and 
often form silvery crusts, and it occurs additionally on 
the body A typical case of psoriasis has well-marked 
and easily recognizable features It is symmetrical, 
situated on the extensor surface of the limbs, especially 
on the tops of the knees and the tips of the elbows 
The scalp and sensitive parts of the trunk are also 
frequently attacked The patches are of variable size, 
round or oval when small, irregular when large The 


sharply-defined borders of these patches stand out 
prommently from the healthy skin, and they are 
covered with dry silvery-white scales which are 
adherent The under-parts of these patches are 
bnght red in colour and are slightly raised 
Psoriasis should never be treated by a hairdresser, 
it is a chronic skin disease, difficult to cure, and often 
associated with general ill-health The patient should 
be advised to seek immediate medical advice The 
treatment for psoriasis mvolves a course of suitable 
mtemal medicme, accompanied by antiseptic dress- 
mgs on the affected parts, and the employment of 
ultra-violet rays 


ALOPECIA 


The term ''alopecia” is derived from a Greek word 
which means a fox, partial baldness being common to 
that animal Alopecia is a generic term applied to any 
condition m which there is loss of hair, varying m 
extent from a slight thmning to complete baldness 
There are several varieties of alopecia Alopecia 
congenita, Alopecia senilis, Alopecia prematura, 
Alopecia areata. The last form, it must be pointed 
out, differs from the other three vaneties of dopecia 
and, as will presently be appreciated, requires treat- 
ment fundamentally distinct from that usually 
prescribed for baldness 


Alopecia Congenita 

{4) Congenital Alopecia IS a rare condition The hair 
loss may be patchy, or the hair generally may be 
scanty or downy in character In very exceptional 
cases no hair has ever grown, and in such cases it is not 
unusual to find defects in other structures, especially 
the teeth and nails 

The commonest situation for a patch of this form of 
alopecia is on the temple, runnmg obliquely back- 
wards, and measurmg approximately centimetres 
m length by i| centimetres in width This patch may 
occur on one or both sides, and, although usually 
f^rsistent, it does not increase in size. The skm is not 
quite smooth, usually showing a little down, but is 
thin and atrophic The condition has sometimes been 
attributed to the use of forceps at birth, but the cause 
is at present unknown, and no treatment is of any 
avail. 


Cartata exceptional cases have bsen recorded in 
whkh the hair was quite absent for years on the scalp 
and dsawfeiTO, hut which suteequently developed haa 
of tMcteess. Heredity seems to play a very 
wpErtmt part in ttm form of atop^m, different 

comStion 
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structure, and here and there appear only shght 
mdications of papillae 

(b) Occipital Alopecia. The newly-born infant fre- 
quently presents alopecia of the occiput— le the 
back of the head — where the hair is rubbed on the 
pillow The resulting patch of baldness is usually of 
an oval formation with the large diameter in the trans- 
verse direction This form of alopecia cannot be 
stnctly considered as congenital alopecia, but must 
be mentioned so that errors m diagnosis may be 
obviated 


Alopecia Senilis 

(a) Women Females very frequently at the age of 
from 45 to 50 present a slowly increasmg patch of 
baldness on the crown This has been attributed 
partly to the wearing of a chignon, combs, hair-pms, 
frames, pads, etc The baldness may occur without 
pityriasis or local seborrhoea, but may be induced by a 
slow process of sclerosis An oval patch of almost com- 
plete baldness forms, the skin of which is smooth, scar- 
like, and such hairs as are present are fnzzled-looking. 

Sometimes in middle-aged women the hair follicles 
undergo a fibrous transformation and become com- 
pletely obliterated This condition occurs also m men 
who are already bald, but in women it would appear 
to occur at middle-age and in cases where the hair has 
hitherto been well preserved, and may be associated 
with certain pathological changes at the climacteric 
The follicles present a circular elevation or a shght 
border at their mouths, and the process ends pi a 
fibrous transformation and final disappearance of the 
follicle. In men who are already bald this is not of 
much importance, but m women it leads to a perman- 
ent diffuse alopecia, which is incurable The cutting 
off of long hair m women, however, has led to a 
Crease m the number of these cases, 

(i) Ifeu Senile baldness in men is that ocmdition 
of baldness so frequently seen in thc^e of advanci^ ^ 
It is ^Uiually preOeded by a gr^fing of the j 
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and commonly/ consists of a geneial thinning, \Mtti a 
complete baldness of the crown area According to 
Pmcus, when alopecia starts at the crowm it always 
does so at the very centre, and advances to the front 
and later on af ects the sides and back Then it gradu- 
ally and generally slowly extends, and may involve a 
large portion of the entire scalp, leaving a frmge of 
hair at the back, but completely denuding the front of 
the scalp The loss of the normal hair may be followed 
by the appearance of dowm, but usually this soon dis- 
appears Atrophic changes m the skin take place, the 
follicles are obliterated, and a billiard-ball smoothness 
of the part results With this disappearance of the hair 
from the scalp, there is usually an increased tendency 
to hairiness on other parts of the body surface 

According to Sabouraud and Unna, senile alopecia 
IS a relatively delayed alopecia due to a long-standing 
seborrhoeic catarrh Indeed, Sabouraud maintains 
that the ultimate evolution of baldness depends en- 
tirely on the age at which it started For example, 
when the baldness at the crown is complete at the age 
of 30 years, at 70 the scalp is reduced to a circum- 
ferential band of fine, scarcely visible, woolly hairs 
Baldness of the crown is generally increased by a 
supplementary alopecia, extendmg from the borders 
of the scalp towards the centre But where the bald- 
ness of the crown is incomplete at 30 years, but 
complete at 50, the hairs around the head may be 
preserved It is, however, generally scanty on the 
temples and around the ears 

Incomplete baldness may be complicated by a form 
of pit}Tiasis (pityroid eczema), and various other 
eruptions, such as pityriasis circmata (seborrhoeic 
eczema) Finally, according to Sabouraud, thickenmg 
and atrophy of the subjacent tissues may occur, which 
IS not really a result of the seborrhoea, but a complica- 
tion of it 

Treatment 

\¥here the atrophic changes have set in it is obviously 
quite useless to attempt any treatment with a hope of 
restoring the hair Where seborrhoea co-exists an anti- 
seborrhoeic plan of treatment may be adopted Anti- 
septic soap may be used to shampoo the head every 
night, and suitable antiseptic lotions may be applied 
Where there is a considerable flow of sebum, coUosal 
sulphur should be used In cases where pitynasis 
circmata (seborrhoeic eczema) has supervened, an 
ointment containing sulphur and acid sahcyhcum is 
recommended and should be applied at mght and 
washed off m the morning Excessive dryness should 
be guarded against by the use of olive-oil and lanolin. 

Alopecm Prematura 

There are two varieties of premature alopecia, 
namely, {a) idiopathic, which without any 


recognizable cause be\ond hereditar^^ iriluenc^s, ,5; 
sirniptomatic, which has a recognizable cause Accora- 
mg to Sabouraud and Dana Hubbard, ! owc\cr, man} 
cases of so-callcd idiopathic premature baldi css are 
in reaiiu the outcome of sebuirlif)ea 

{a} Idiopathic Alopecia Prematura is an alopecia 
without a recognizable cause At first there may be a 
daii} loss of hair, which m time, of course, produces a 
noticeable thinning, and the new hairs which replace 
those lost are pour in texture Usual!} , the baldness 
begins at the crown, but frequent!}, m addition, it 
starts in the front, usually at the temples From the 
temple the baldness spreads backwards m an elliptic 
shape, and encroaches on the sides and top, leaving a 
strip of hair on the top of the scalp The thinning may 
start on the centre of the top of the scalp and work 
back from the forehead region, resulting m a total 
loss of hair 

The hairs which replace the normal hair are gener- 
ally downy in character, but these, with the exception 
of a hairy patch here and there, generally disappear 
also 

The age and sex of those attacked are of special 
moment alopecia prematura idiopathica usually 
occurs m men betw^een the ages of 20 and 35 , women, 
however, are very rarely affected 

Heredity plays an important role m the causation of 
alopecia prematura, the baldness an blood relations 
may be identical as to the starting point and as to 
extent 

The wearing of tight headgear is also considered a 
determimng factor, and may be said to influence the 
condition in three ways first, especially if the hat be 
stiff and tight, by pressing on the temporal arteries, 
thereby dimmishing the amount of blood w^hich 
normally goes to the scalp , second, because the scalp 
IS robbed of light and air, the blood supply m the 
skm about the roots is lessened and the hair m con- 
sequence suffers from want of nutrition , third, by 
excessive and fetid perspiration of the scalp induced 
by non-ventdated headgear 

Alopecia prematura has been ascribed to the fact 
that m certain individuals the connective tissue 
beneath the scalp becomes sclerosed, and m this way 
atrophic changes occur m papillae of the hair, and 
probably also lead to the compression of the blood- 
vessels which supply them. Certainly, in most cases a 
tightened condition of the scalp is seen to develop 
Finally, it must not be overlooked that some of 
these cases may be accompanied by, or be due to, 
seborrhoea 

Troatmeat 

In the nneompheated and apimently causeless 
cases, ^pedialiy where there is a marked hereditary 
tendency, nothn^ much cm be done. But, whq:e 
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seborrhoea is present, an anti-seboiThoeic line of treat- 
ment should be adopted , in those cases, however, where 
the seborrhoea and alopecia have started at an early 
age, a cure cannot be considered as at all probable 
(6) S3rmptomatic Alopecia Prematura. This condi- 
tion has always a definite recognizable cause, which, 
however, may be different in various cases 
The most common cause is seborrhoea, and its 
allied condition, pityriasis, and many authorities 
incline to the belief that at least 75 per cent of cases 
of baldness are due to these conditions In seborrhoea 
there is usually a general thinning of the hair, especi- 
ally over the crown and the temple region, which 
progresses, perhaps slowly, but usually results m a 
complete baldness of the areas invaded 
Fevers and other acute systemic diseases are 
frequently followed by a rapid shedding of the hair, 
and this is due to toxaemia, but baldness in these cases 
only occasionally becomes complete 
Active syphihs also plays its part in causmg loss of 
hair, especidly in a period of several months after the 
contraction of the disease It is usual to expect a re- 
growth of hair after fevers and other acute systemic 
diseases and also acute syphilis , m fact, the resultant 
baldness is rarely permanent 
Many other diseases of the scalp are followed by 
loss of hair, and among these may be mentioned per- 
sistent eczema, psonasis, erysipelas, foUiculitis decal- 
vans, lupus er3d:hematosus, ringworm, favus, and the 
late or ulcerative forms of syphihtic lesions The hair 
loss m rmgworm— -tmea tonsurans— is, as a rule, 
temporary, but in favus, where there is destruction of 
follicles, the loss is permanent. 

After eczema of long duration, the hair falls out, 
but usually re-grows when the disease is cured 
Among other diseases which cause permanent 
baldness may be mentioned smallpox, leprosy, 
and morphea. Severe blows, senous bums after per- 
manent wavmg, and hair dye poisomng may also be 
cited as causes. 

Treatment 

A great deal can be done m many forms of 
s3miptomatic alopecia, and, if the factor or element 
of heredity is wanting, a re-growth is not unusual 
After acute fevers, acute systemic diseases, also 
after active syphilis the hair growth can generally 
be replaced 

In thc^ dii^ases where distinct atrophic changes 
pto, with destruction of the follicles or papillae, 
nothing can be done to induce a growth, but 
agmt dbd imy be done to limit the spread of the 
of the scalp aft^fevemfeinefiecb 



pityroid conditions and other complications are re- 
moved it becomes necessary to adopt a stimulating 
line of treatment so as to produce an hyperaemiaof the 
scalp Resorcin is usually beneficial in a strength of 
4 per cent in lotions, but care must be taken not to 
use soap or an alkali m conjunction with it, or else dis- 
coloration of the hair may result It is unwise to use 
resorcin m cases of white or grey hair, as a yellowish 
tinge may be given to the hair Formalin, chrysarobin, 
ammonia, mercury, and jaborandi have all been re- 
commended, but these should only be employed in 
special cases and with great caution 
Frequently an improvement in the general health 
of the individual is followed by an increased hair 
growth Radiation by means of ultra-violet rays is of 
undoubted value in the treatment of all forms of 
alopecia, and is, therefore, to be highly recommended 
High frequency currents (often incorrectly termed 
violet ray) and the vibrator have their place 


Alopecia Areata 

This is the alopecia of patchy baldness of the scalp 
and beard and it is met with frequently by the hair- 
dresser in the practice of his profession 

Signs and S3rmptoms The disease is found m both 
children and adults It is best descnbed as one or 
more partial or completely bald areas The patches 
are usually round at first, but later may spread and 
increase in number until m severe cases the hairs 
disappear from the whole scalp and possibly the 
whole body and a condition of alopecia universahs 
IS reached The bald patches may be smooth and 
shinmg and if there is any excess of seborrhoea, 
greasy in appearance. They may be dotted with 
plugged foUicles resemblmg black dot ringworm In 
the earliest stage the patches may be pink, but in 
most cases when brought to the notice, often by the 
patient's hairdresser, the patches are whiter than the 
surroundmg areas In a small number of cases the 
loss of hair may be preceded by stinging, itchmg and 
burning of the areas involved, or neuralgias and 
headaches of the whole head or on the side of the 
area later to show alopecia Sometimes the alopecia 
spreads around the mangn of the scalp forming a 
banded alopecia. This form is often rebellious to 
treatment The patch may follow the line of a nerve 
In newly developed patches the peculiar stumps 
known as pomt of exclamation hairs are found. 
Pigmentary disturbances are always present, and in 
the majority of cases the hair grows white but slowly 
recovers its normal colour 

Aetiology. The cause of alopecia areata is Stift 
unknown. There are three theones regarding it 
the miorobic, (3) the tropho-neurotic, fe) totle 
iiTOry No Mie theory appears to hold good f<Br 
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for the largest number In summing up the theones, 
Dr Lee McCarth} draws attention to the fact that 
\ QTS little IS known that is definite about the cause 
of alopecia areata A portion of the cases fit with the 
tropho-neurotic idea, while a number of cases appear 
to be explained b} the influence of the secretions of 
tlie ductless glands The toxic theory that the disease 
IS precipitated by the distant reflexes that arise from 
the teeth Mscera, etc , has not many adherents to- 
day The parasitic theory which appeared to have 
been ruled out at the end of the last century has 
been re\ived with facts worth}^ of consideration by 
Galewsky 

Factors that also may enter into the picture of 
causation are age, sex, hereditary and family pre- 
disposition, tuberculosis, sj^philis, etc In conclusion 
it may be said that the large majority of mvestigators 
agree that alopecia is not parasitic or epidemic in 
character, and only further study will reveal the 
actual cause of the disease In all probabihty alopecia 
areata is only a symptom and it will be found to have 
many causes 

Prognosis 

Satisfactory cases take about three to six months 
to cure Many require twelve to eighteen months, 
and some may be incurable Cases commencing just 
before puberty are often favourably influenced by 
the bodily changes taking place and recover spontane- 
ously The disease tends to recur and most patients 
have more than one attack, often at long intervals 
In all cases occurring below the age of forty the 
prognosis is fairly good After forty the prognosis is 
not so favourable, but even then most cases recover. 


Long standing cases should iifjt be de^pairca cfl 
although, of course, tne po=^^ibiLt\ of reco\tr\ is not 
good 

Treatment 

General treatment should be directed to inipR^' rie 
the general health Dcbiiitv, anaemia ami am 
septic foci should be dealt with All internal treat- 
ment should be gl^en b\ the patient’s do^toi 
Decayed teeth should be tilled or remoted Ab eye- 
strain is an aetiologicai factor of some importance, 
the eyes should be examined and any defect attended 
to Glandular preparations haye been used with 
some success in selected cases, sometimes m the form 
of injections 

Local treatment consist* of application of stimu- 
lating lotions, canthandes, capsicum, iodine and 
lactic acid being the drugs most frequently used 
Chr^^sarobin is also used but has the disadyantage of 
stammg the linen and also, if not used with great 
care, mdiy set up a conjunctiyutis of considerable 
seventy 

It IS desirable, wLile treating the patches, to 
stimulate the scalp generall} , this prey ents extension 
Doses of ultra-violet ray from a caibon or a mercury" 
yapour lamp are often of benefit X-rays are also 
used Alopecia on the face is best treated by sulphur 
omtment, wMe that on the body benefits best by 
general treatment A bnsk fnctiomng with a body 
glove helps 

Thonum X has been used with some success in 
cases of long standing The use of these radio-actne 
substances is in its mfancy and at present should be 
used only by experts^ 


IMPETIGO CONTAGIOSA 


Impetigo contagiosa, commonly known m boarding 
schools as “scrum-pox,” is a very highly contagious 
skm disease, affecting chiefly the face and scalp, but at 
times spreadmg to other parts of the body and to the 
limbs Bacteriological mvestigation seems to pomt to 
the pnmary infection bemg streptococcal, but by the 
time treatment is sought staphylococci are certainly 
often predominant, chiefly s aureus In many cases 
the organism is introduced into an abrasion or lacera- 
tion, but sometimes this is not evident, and careful 
observation reveals a small pimple capped by a still 
more tiny vesicle, which enlarges rapidly and eventu- 
ally gives nse to the characteristic yellow crusts. The 
disease may be inoculated into acne spots from which 
the top has been scratched, and not infrequently im- 
petiginous and pustular spots co-exist side by side 
One fact, however, is certain . infection is introduced 
from without, and a common source is the hair and 
semrf. When the scalp is scurfy and the hair allowed 


to grow too long, and especially if it is treated with 
pomades, it acts as a trap for germs, and when the 
head is rubbed against an infected face or jersey, as, 
for example m games, the scalp likewise becomes 
infected If the face— especially the folds between the 
ears and the temples— is not washed after the hair 
has been brushed, a layer of infected scurf is deposited, 
and a shght tear of the ear, such as is very common in 
football, gives the germ an easy entry into the super- 
ficial layers of the skin. This sets up irritation, and 
leads to scratching , thus an ample supply of strepto- 
cocci is deposited under the finger nails, and frequently 
gives nse to further spots by direct inoculation of the 
skin of the face. Shaving, especially with a blunt 
razor, often prepares the way for infection. 

The disease may ak) be spread by the use of com- 
mon towels and sponge. Frequently, a localized out- 
break of impetigo contagmsa will follow a footMI 
1 Marcfe, r947« P 
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match, doubtless due to a player suffering from a 
single unrecognized spot , it is most important that, in 
a school, or an mstitution, every spot which looks in 
the least suspicious should be shown to the doctor, 
so that he may segregate the infected person It is 
also most important that, during the football season 
especially, schoolboys should be made to wear short 
hair and have their scalps frequently shampooed , they 
should be taught to begin the morning toilet by 
brushing their hair thoroughly, previous to washmg 
the face, and especially around the ears, with soap and 
hot water Special attention should also be paid to 
the finger nails, which should be kept short and 
scrupulously clean 

Treatment 

Certain individuals aie, no doubt, especially liable 
to impetiginous infections, the disease is particularly 
common among adolescents Some persons suppurate 
with the slightest provocation, especially durmg the 
damp, sunless months of the year, when the skm does 
not act so freely as it does in summer In spite of pre- 
disposition, impetigo IS preventable to a large extent , 


the skm should be kept clean and healthy by regular 
hot baths with a liberal use of pure soap and vigorous 
rubbing with a rough towel There are few diseases 
so capricious in its response to treatment, remedies 
which suit one patient fail with another Removal of 
the crusts by soaking in olive-oil or by starch poultices 
followed by an application of dilute nitrate of mercury 
ointment, if carried out regularly, is usually all that is 
necessary, but some cases are stubborn, and this 
treatment will be found ineffective Early application 
of iodine (2 per cent in S V R ) often aborts the 
development of a spot Some lesions are best kept 
undisturbed and dry, while in many cases a most 
efhcacious remedy is the application of weak lysol, 
or a boric fomentation, keeping the part well covered 
Modern treatment is by penicillin cream or sulpha- 
thiozale and sulphanilamide in ointment form The 
general health must not be neglected, regular exercise 
IS essential , the diet should include a liberal supply 
of fresh milk, butter, green vegetables, and npe, 
uncooked fruit Cod-liver oil and iron, extract of 
malt, and aperients containing sulphur are the most 
efficacious as internal remedies 


ACNE 


Acne IS probably the most common of the skm 
diseases, and therefore one with which the hair- 
dresser and beauty speciahst frequently comes mto 
contact 

The term *'acne” is used to designate lesions pro- 
duced by pustular inflammation in and around the 
sebaceous glands and hair follicles Whenever the 
duct of a sebaceous gland is occluded inflammation is 
very likely to ensue, a duct, for example, may be 
blocked by the secretion from the gland, or by some 
foreign matenal, such as soot or tar 
Acne chiefly appears on the face, neck, chest, and 
back, but very rarely on the scalp, according to 
Muller It IS an affection that rarely occurs before 
puberty, and is common from then onwards for about 
ten years and declines m the later years It results 
either from disea^ or from functional disorders of the 
glands of the skin, due to a deficient elimination or to 
an abnormal secretion, e g seborrhoea It is often a 
symptom of deep-seated disease of the glandular 
organs of the body, such as the liver, kidneys, lungs, 
eta, or to digestive disturbances and constipation It 

often acoompanies ovary trouble, and affects many 
at the cfeiactafk period. 

tele nmy be cto to toxic poisoning, such as 
sefttettolti aM' is frequently with certain 
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deletenous cosmetics, grease paints, and inferior face 
powders 

Symptoms and Varieties of Acne 

Acne IS manifested by eruptions consisting of pink, 
crimson, violet, inflamed, pus-bearmg pimples A 
reddish papule first appears, later forming itself into a 
pustule, or an inflamed base with a central black or 
dirty yellow point There is usually a number of 
comedos (blackheads so-called) associating with the 
pustules 

The incidence of acne differs according to the age 
of the individual afflicted There are several forms 
of this disfiguring complaint, and m order to simplify 
matters the various forms will be dealt with m 
turn, and a specific treatment indicated for each 
particular form 

I. Acne Simplex 

Acne simplex, as its name implies, is the simplest 
form of the disease In young people it is undoubtedly 
due (m the absence of bodily illness) to a failure of the 
sebaceous glands to function properly It takes the 
form of red or pmk blotches, seborrhoea (oleosa, sicca, 
and cera), distressing itchings, suppurations, pustular 
eruptions and blackheads The condition, if n^lected, 
will probably lead to acne in one or more of its acute 
forms. 

The treatment for acne simplex is as follows 

First ctense the skm with beauty milk, and 
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sponge it with a soda solution After this preliminary 
cleansing apply two hot towels, dry the skin, and 
remove the blackheads and pus, using a blackhead 
extractor for this purpose The extractor must be 
frequently sterilized durmg the operation Apply 
another hot towel, dry off, and treat the skin with high 
frequenc}^ for ten minutes, using a massage cream con- 
sisting of petroleum jelly, sulphur, andichthyol The 
fiat electrode should be used here Yet another towel 
is then applied and the pores closed by means of the 
positive galvanic pole, which should be enclosed in a 
cotton-w ool sheath The cotton-wool should be satur- 
ated m a suitable skin lotion The following is recom- 
mended as reliable — 


Borate of soda 8 gr 

Salicvbc acid 2 ,, 

Alcohol 10 c c 

Rose-liower ^^ater 500 ,, 


Fmalh , sponge off with the above solution, and if 
the skin has a tendency to dryness apply sparingly 
some lanolm cream 

IL Acne Punctata 

This form is simple, it usually yields to treatment, 
and IS characterized by a senes of small pimples, m 
the centre of which a blackhead usually appears The 
treatment for acne punctata is the same as for acne 
simplex 

III. Acne Rosacea 

Acne rosacea usually attacks the nose, cheeks, and 
chin, the superficial blood-vessels are dilated, and dis- 
gusting pustules appear. This condition is partic- 
ularly disfiguring to the person affected and most 
difficult to eradicate It is frequently accompanied 
with nervous debility and depression Women of 
middle age are frequently the victims of acne rosacea 

The treatment is a prolonged one, and should 
be undertaken m two distinct stages The first 
stage IS to clean and render the area antiseptic, 
and the second involves the draining of the dilated 
blood-vessels 

For the first stage, commence by cleansing the skm 


with medicated soap, prcfirabK nnc CbotaL.h c 
phur and ichth} ol Tnen sporge the slur wrl a «;oda 
solution Next use the positne pole of gaAdiue 
current, the rod bciiig coxtred with rottrn-w^’ol 
saturated with a sulutiun of thymol Thi roa should 
be rolled over the skm for a period nf te^ minutes 
The galvanic rod should be followed bv a m t minutes’ 
application of high frequenct , using pknt} of massage 
cream (one containing ichthtol) during the process 
Apply frequent hot towels, and finish uft wuh the 
lotion and lanolin cream as recommended for acne 
simplex 

For the second stage the operation is carried out as 
follows First sterilize the affected part with a strong 
solution of alcohol Then connect the needle electrode 
to the negative pole of the galvanic current , needles'^ to 
say, the needle should be thoroughh sterih/cd The 
current is then turned on to a strength oi two nuih- 
amperes The needle is then mserted into the dilated 
capillaries, taking those that are reddest first, and the 
needle should remain mserted for tw’o or three minutes. 
Repeat the process untd sufficient capillaries are 
emptied and then use the positne pole of the galvanic 
current to roll the affected area m the manner directed 
above The cotton-wool sheath should be well soaked 
in a solution of thymol Finallj sponge off, using the 
sahcylic skin lotion as previously advised (See 
Section XIV for details of Electrical Treatments.) 

This operation must not be undertaken except by 
an expenenced beauty speaalist, and only after con- 
sultation with a medical man 

IV. Acne ladiirata 

In acne mdurata there appear nodules and swellings, 
and the skm becomes thick and yellow m colour, the 
patient is generally ill and depressed. 

V. Acne Pustulosa 

Acne pustulosa, as the name implies, is acutely 
pustular, and the pustules axe numerous and rapidly 
recur there is also much suppuration. 

Ultra-violet rays and X-ravs are particularly 
beneficial m curing the vanous forms of acute acne 


CANITIES, OR GREYNESS OF THE HAIR 


Caiuties IS the term apphed to designate greyness or 
whiteness of the hair, llie condition may be congeni- 
tal, hut it IS usually acquired. Congenital canities is 
rare, and, when found, is usually limited to one or 
more tufts of hair on the scalp , but m very exceptional 
cases the whole of the hair may be white, and this is 
a condition ahm to albinism. In most of such cases 
there is a well-defined hereditary history extaidmg 
through several genearations. 


General Characteristics 
Acquired canities is generaliv observed m persons of 
advancing years, and is known as camties senilis , but 
the condition may also be observed m the young and 
middle-aged, and this fonn is known as camties 
luematnra. The devdopment of greyncas is in most 
ca^ a gradual proem bat it scsnetinies takes 
peculiar farms; for exam|fe, all, m pwdacaBy all, the 
hairs may be involved at tte same time, tad a skw, 
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almost imperceptible, change occurs, or the greyness 
may attack scattered hairs and then others follow 
suit, until all are eventually grey Or, again, certain 
regions of the scalp may first manifest the change, the 
most frequent parts being the temples, and these areas 
gradually grow grey while the other parts show little 
or no change from the onginal colour Various condi- 
tions may be observed, rangmg from local greyness to 
a more or less general greyness, and from a shght loss 
of colour to a complete whiteness In certam scalp 
diseases canities may be noted as an accompaniment 
or a development of the malady Thus, in seborrhoea 
and pitynasis greyness will frequently supervene, m 
alopecia areata the new hairs are usually white at 
first, a condition which may persist for a long time, 
and m some instances the hair may remain perman- 
ently white The loss of pigment in most cases of 
canities occurs slowly, and single hairs often show 
various colours, from grey to the original colour At 
the outset the loss of colour may first be observed at 
the newly-grown portions, nearest the scalp, but less 
frequently the tips may first be seen to be affected 
When canities has once started, though its progress 
may be scarcely perceptible or apparently stationary, 
the greymg is slow but sure 
As a rule, the scalp hair is first affected, and after- 
wards the beard In some cases the beard is the first 
to show the change , later on the eyebrows will change 
colour, and the other hairs of the body may subse- 
quently manifest the condition 
Sudden whitenmg or greymg of the hair withm the 
space of a few hours or days has been reported by 
several observers, but most accounts of the condition 
occurring suddenly must be received with reservation 
It IS difficult to credit the truth of such observations, 
for there are no apparent means by which the livmg 
hair folhcle could m any way influence the excreted 
non-living exposed shaft ^ 

The Cause of Grey Hair 
The cause of canities is a debatable question and one 
upon which there is a great divergence of opinion 
But, stated bnefiy, canities is the result of some 
lack of pigment production in the papilla and the 
presence of air bubbles m the cortical portion of the 
hairshaft. 


owmg to the absence of what he terms transferring 
cells, there is defective transmission of the pigment 
Other authorities, however, tell us that it is not the 
papilla which has lost the power of producing pig- 
ments, but that the hair cells have lost the power of 
imbibmg or extracting the pigment, and that this 
pigment intended for the hair may be taken up and 
deposited elsewhere, and thus they account for the 
great amount of pigment found in the skms of elderly 
people The one point that appears to be clear is that, 
however great the amount of pigment there may be in 
the hair, the colour is in inverse ratio to the amount of 
air bubbles contained m the hair-shaft 
Two important contributions have been made of late 
towards finding a solution of the phenomenon of cam- 
ties, 1 e the researches undertaken by Professors Haus- 
man and Metchnikoff, two eminent scientists, whose 
theories merit inclusion in a treatise of this nature 
Professor Hausman, of the Rutgus University, 
USA, gave his explanation of the cause of grey hair, 
avowedly incomplete, in a senes of papers recently 
wntten for American scientists Summarizing his 
ideas on the subject, it appears that the colour of the 
hair IS due to materials deposited in its cortex layer 
These matenals, which are known as pigments, are 
reproduced, of course, by the same cells that go to 
make up the cortex of the hair This colour may be 
modified by the condition of the medulla, that is to 
say, whether the medulla is present or absent, thick or 
thm, and so on Moreover, pigment matenals may be 
m the form of a diffuse stam, colounng uniformly and 
homogeneously , or, as is more often the case, they may 
be m the form of separate granules In red hair, for 
example, the colounng matenal is m the form of a 
diffuse stam In the brown vaneties of hair and m 
black hair the colour is granular The way m which 
these little colounng granules differ m shape, size, and 
method of arrangement in the hairs of the different 
races of mankind forms a very interesting study , but it 
IS one which, accordmg to Professor Hausman, has httle 
beanngon the inquiry concemmg the cause of grey hair 
Hair with its full quota of pigment is filled with 
httle flecks and granules of the colounng substance, 
wh%ht grey hair contains very few, or none, of these 
granides. In pure white hair no pigment at all can be 
found m the cortex of the shaft 


Pincus tells us that in the earliest stage of canities, 
the pigment, normally present in the papilla, gradually 
kaw the under layers of the papdla, and is found 
^ ody in the outer lay^; that, at a kter period, the 
is prcdWEj hf a of ti^ mAm 



The hair turns grey because of the failure of the 
little cells, which form the cortex of the hair down in 
the base of the hart follicles and around the papilla, 
to defwit matenal Bid t&hy do these cells stop 

&m mderiaP That we do not know After 
that groyne comes from the failure of 
pigment. Professor Hausman 
capiqt explam why the^ 
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mention what has been called a reasonable explanation 
of why the cells stopped work, offered by the great 
authority, Professor Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur 
Institute, Pans 

He commenced to investigate the problem, it is 
said, through wondering w^hy the pigment suddenly 
departed m life, whereas in dead hair or m that on a 
corpse the pigment was indelible 
First he noticed that the hair does not whiten part 
of its length, but throughout the entire length It 
was, therefore, certam that something destroyed the 
colour-producing cells at a given moment — and that 
very suddenly Investigating this fact, Metchnikoff 
found, in addition to the usual construction, that 
present in all hair cells were “macrophages'" (phago- 
c} tes of the hair), hut tn an inactive state 
Under various influences, age, shock, ill-health, 
local or general, nervous maladies, and worry, 
“macrophages" quit their state of torpor, become 
active, and proceed to devour the pigment material 
This accomplished, they become imgratory, pursuing 
their way under the skin, or leaving the body alto- 
gether, and the hair grey or white 
Although the exact cause of canities, apart from 
alopecia, seborrhoea, and pit5niasis, is obscure, it is 
commonly accepted that the sympathetic nervous 
system plays an important role in gre 5 nng hair A cer- 
tain amount of light has been shed upon the problem 
by the theories ] ust quoted All authonties apparently 
agree that there is a loss of pigment, but so far only 
Metchnikoff offers any real explanation as to the 
reason for its disappearance 
It IS, however, an established fact that grey or 
white hair contams a varymg quantity of air bubbles 
m the hair shaft, and that these air bubbles fill up the 
space hitherto occupied by the pigment 
Whilst the cause of canities remains obscure, it is 
obvious that no real cure can be indicated Preven- 
tive measures, of course, can be taken, and these 
consist mamly m mamtammg a healthy scalp , the hair 
should always be well washed often, and smtable 
pomades used to stave off pigmentary atrophy In 
special cases, such as those where greyness occurs with 
seborrhoea and pitynasis, the treatment for these 
conditions should be persevered with; expenenc^ 
proves that in such cases the colour may eventually 
return. In alopecia areata also, treatment for the 
condition must certamly be continued, as it is usual 
in such cases to secure a return of the natural colour 
But in other cases of canities there is really no cure. 


The use of hair dves to coictal tht cpnditiuii, of 
course, cannot be considered as a cure, but Las naicL 
to commend it on the score of ptiscrai appiaiance 

or fashion 

Severe and prolonged lUiitss and string imotion 
may produce colour changes other than itrcving or 
w hitemng Two cases are recorded w here Lair w as 
completely lost after fever, and m the one blondt pair 
was replaced b\ black hair while m the other browm 
hair was replaced by red 

A case, illustrating the action of drugs, is recorded 
of a woman, who, suffering from kidnev disease, was 
treated with pilocarpm In this instance hght brown 
hair was changed to black, the change being noted 
after the tw^elfth day Although the drug was dis- 
continued, black pigmentation continued to increase 
WTiat part the disease or the drug, or a combination 
of the two, played in this particular case it is 
difficult to say, especially as no other authentic 
case has been recorded m which pilocarpm admini- 
stered mternalty has produced such an extraordinary 
effect 

Associated Canities 

It IS necessary to note for the purposes of diagnosis 
certam associated canitic conditions, which, though 
very rare, have been recorded The first is the con- 
dition known as rmged hair 

Ringed Hair and Other Anomalies 

Ringed hair, or rmg-like canities, is an extreme 
ranty, and is a condition which is characterized by 
alternate narrow rmgs of white and pigmented bands 
The pigmented nngs are usually of the natural colour 
of the hair, while the white bands, composed of air 
bubbles, are probably the result of some intermittent 
arrest of the pigment-producmg cells The white bands 
are usually extremely narrow, and, in some of the 
recorded cases, not more than one-hundredth of an 
inch m width, while the pigmented band is about 
twice as wide Miaoscopically, the hairs, except for 
the nngs, exhibit no changes, and are apparently 
normal, although it has been found to co-exist with 
trichorrexis nodosa. Some other cunous anomalies 
have been noted, apart from canities, but associated 
with the pigmentation m which the hair has turned 
a different colour from the normal These colour 
changes may occur spontaneously or as the result of 
some drug taken internally or applied locally 


TRICHOLOGY, MICROSCOPY 

On pages 480-482 there appears a sub-section on study of bactesriology it is essential that the student 
Bactenolcgy as applied to the hairdressing prof^ion shorid take up a coarse of naio'oaccpy, 
and tricholc^. In order to make a correct and proper the iMditaa of rnicroscopy a UmmsAom 
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source of tnchological knowledge is opened up, and it epilated and not cut) on the shde with a drop of 
IS certain that no progressive hairdresser’s equipment hquor-potassae Then gently place the cover slip 
IS complete without a good microscope over the hair, but be sure that no air bubbles axe 

As a prelimmary to microscopical study the student enclosed withm the shp When the hair clears, the 
should first master the essentials of human physiology student is able to observe the hair bulb with its 
This should be followed by a close study of the closely packed and curiously shaped cells Then, 
histology of the skin, in conjunction with the muscles, changmg to a higher power objective, the student is 
blood vessels, and the nerves of the head and face, able to observe the root sheath, the cuticle, the 
for it is here that the imcroscope plays an important febnls of the cortex and the pith-like medulla, m 
part Very complete accounts of the physiology and considerable detail 

histology of the hair and skin will be found m Koel- The student should next take a normally shed 
hker’s Manual of Human Histology (Vol I, pages hair-strand, notmg the difference in the shape of the 
168-203) , Quam s Elements of Anatomy (Vol I, bulb to that of the epilated hair referred to above 
pages 420-430), and Schafer’s. The Essentials of When a good specimen has been obtained the 
Histology (Eleventh Edition, London, pages 274-284) student should mount it so as to preserve it as a 
By the aid of the microscope the student is able permanent specimen 
to see for himself the imnute, marvellous and com- To mount a specimen, first wash the hair m several 
phcated structure of the skin, haur, and various tissues changes of water, soak the strand in methylated 
of the human body spirits for an hour, afterwards soakmg it in turpen- 

tme for five mmutes or so Then take the hair strand 
Accessories Required out of the hquid, letting all the turpentme thoroughly 

The student of mraoscopy will require certam dram away With the aid of a needle place the hair 
essential paraphernalia which must comprise a stand, m the centre of the shde, add a spot of Canada Bal- 
objectives, eye-pieces or oculars, glass shdes, cover sam, gently warm the shde and place the cover-shp 
shps, two or three pairs of forceps, spirit lamp, several m position The cover-slip can be pressed down with 
needles— bent as well as straight, tluee or four camel- the forceps so as to squeeze out any excess of Balsam 
hair brushes, and small quantities of the followmg Fmally, put the shde m a dry and safe place for at 
preparations A solution of lodme, ether, hquor- least three days to dry 

potassae, turpentme, methylated spint, Canada When dry, wash any excess of Balsam away with a 
Balsam (to be kept tightly stoppered), Brunswuck small brush dipped m methylated spints, when 
Black Enamel, gold size, distilled water properly dry, paint a circle of Brunswick Black around 

If the student is able to afford it, he should also the edge of the cover-shp, and when the pamt is dry 
obtam a condenser, stops, a diaphragm, a range of the shde should be pohshed and neatly labelled with 
stains, microtone, and a turntable. It is important the name of the specimen 

that all fitments should be of first-class make these As the student advances he will be able to try his 
can be obtamed new or secondhand from reputable hand at stainmg the specimens with such stains as a 
firms, such as Watson’s or Clarkson’s. solution of lodme, carmme, eosm, anihne dyes, or 

The student -will find that objectives, 1 m , f m , haematoxyhn Stamed hair s give a better and more 
and I in are the best to begm with. As he progresses precise definition, but great care is essential durmg 
he will advance to oil immersion lens objectives the process of stainmg lest the experiment be entirely 
at m ^ spoilt The beginner is recommended to procure a 

A double, or triple, nose-piece is advisable for copy of How to Use the Microscope, by C A. Hall 
the stand, as it obviate the saewmg and unscrewmg (Messrs Black & Co ), wherem he will find details 
of objectives when changing from one power to of simple mountmg and stamu^ 
another. 


By means of the miaostope one can develop a most 
fesonatmg spare-time hobby, additional to the purely 
trsShoJc^ksal benefits that must accrue to the con- 
mestkm student 

Sticl«s 
tlie sMM fa 


Microscopy and Trichology 

The advice of the hanrdresser is frequently sought, 
m the first mstance, by his chent m regard to his or 
her hair health The primary function of the hair- 
dre^er is, as the name indicates, to dress the hair 
The science of Tnchology requires a separate study 
(see Ihstitute of Tnchology. page ,510) and qnah- 
ficatioos, Nevserthdess, the hairdresser should haw 

S id 'teotwlfid^ of the material upcm whmh 
This ^ he is able to talk 
'yii&ei, ais to> whether flie 
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examination and opinion of the qualified tnchologist 
are required 

The hairdresser interested in furthering his know- 
ledge should possess, in addition to the microscope, 
a pocket lens (a most useful but relativel} inexpensive 
instrument) By means of the pocket lens, details 
uhich escape the naked eye are revealed For 
example, a diseased scalp frequently manifests 
curious lesions, and the student is able to observe 
their details through the lens, to detect their colour 
and shape, and whether such lesions are primary or 
secondary, and so on 

The prelimmary examination with the pocket lens 
should be followed up by a thorough microscopic 
examination of epilated hairs, or scalp scrapmgs 
In such diseases as Favus, Alopecia-areata, Ringworm, 
Tinea Sycosis, Seborrhea, etc , an exact diagnosis can- 
not be made except with the aid of the microscope 

With a good microscope, working under high power, 
the spores and threads of the fungi of ringworm — 


Microsporon and TiiChopm ton-can be idttitifitd 
The shape of tne \iopec’a-areata hau irt'iinp i- (4«ily 
recognized by its truncheon-hke apptararirf, le 
“ Note of exclanutii m hair-s Seb* mMU fikments 
and pitvroid strapmg- must be examined in order to 
discover the Pitvsporon uf nrae popuLtriy 

known as the famous ‘'Bottle Daiillus ’ lU bMtile 
bacillus mav be easil) ckmonstrau 1 dv j a 

glass slide along an infected scalp and iixmc In g 
It two or three time« thruus^h a Ban-en llaaic The 
smear mav then be atamed with Mttlnknc Flliie 
(Aqua Sol) for about two miniitt^, wa'^hed gendv 
under a tap and then exanuned with a oat -ixth or 
one-twelfth objeem e \\ hen ^earthlB'J: fur '•mh aiicin- 
organismsas those just described, a spfjt of ether should 
be put on the hair first, followed by the u-ual liquor- 
potassae The student will soon iacover the manv 
httle tricks and idiosvmcrasies of microscopical speci- 
mens, and will be able to varv" his solutions and 
stains accordingly 


BALDNESS: CAUSE AND TREATMENT 


Some of the more common diseases and conditions 
of the hair and scalp have already been described and 
some indication has been given of the diagnosis, 
prognosis and treatment It is felt, however, that 
some information about ‘'ordinary baldness” will be 
helpful to the student The tnchologist is, of course, 
sveU aw^are that baldness as generally understood, 
IS seldom, if ever, a singular condition, that is to 
say, the condition of baldness is usually accompanied 
by some specific disease “In the majonty of cases 
there is a definite suggestion of the presence of 
one or other variety cf Seborrhea” (S Dana 
Hubbard, M D ) So, if taken m time, the condition 
known as baldness may be prevented, or at least its 
spread arrested 

It must be pointed out that ordinary baldness— 
sometimes referred to as “natural” baldness — ^isnone 
other than a simple form of Alopecia The word 
“alopecia” is taken from the Greek, “alopekm ” {Fox 
Mange), and means loss of hair, or baldness, which 
appellation may also be apphed to the symptoms 
of any disease producing baldness 

Other terms sometimes used to designate baldness 
are Defluvium Capillorum and Calvities 

Premature Baldness 


travels fonvard until the top of the scalp entirely, 
or almost entirely, denuded of hair 

This phenomenon is really Premature, or Pre-senile, 
Alopecia, and is obviously due to a failure in the 
blood supply to the hair follicles, a failure that 
develops into an atrophy of the integument, involving 
the papillae from which the hairs normally grow 
It is important to notice, however, that while the 
papillae become atrophied and fail in their function, 
the sebaceous glands continue to function with un- 
dimmished vigour This seeming paradoxical state 
of afiairs is illustrated by the familiar shmy and pro- 
fusely perspmng bald head It would appear, there- 
fore, that the hair follicles demand a more copious 
supply of blood even than the sebaceous and sudo- 
nferous glands. 

Tnchology as yet has failed to explam satisfactorily 
the causation of Premature Alopecia, although many 
improvements m the treatment of the condition have 
to be recorded. 

Immobility of the Scalp 

It is still a moot point as to whether the immo- 
bibty of the scalp (with advancmg years) does, or does 
not, favour a sluggish circulation of the blood, which 
leads to baldness* In crown baldness it is noteworthy 


We encounter thousands of persons (mostly males), 
who, m early hfe, but more frequently m middle age, 
have a more or less complete alopecia which starts 
at the temporal regions and also on the crown area. 
Thus we axe able to observe the insidious progre^ 
of “temporal baldness,” with its travelling 
towards the **crown Wdne^,” which in its jmhi 


, that the alopecia attacks that part of the scalp which 
, has no underiyn^ cushion of muscles, i e* the aown 
{ On this particular part of the head the scalp is separa- 
. ted from the underl^g aown by the aponeurosm 
Doubtie^ the immobility of the scalp over the 
^ aponeirosfe does fevour ^ sluggish arculation 
L in tl^teyerlyii^ scalp. The fact that PreTOture 

50s 11 
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Alopecia usually fails to denude the regions below 
the temporal ridge and the lower crown area, suggests 
that the hair remains m more or less healthy growth 
on those parts which are relatively more mobile 
The crown of the head and the median sides of the 
temporal ridge are obviously less mobile — ^with 
advancing years— than the lower parts of the covermg 
of the scalp Thus, the looser the scalp, and the more 
freely and frequently it moves over the cranium, the 
more freely will the blood circulate m the hair follicles 

Treatment for Baldness 
There are, however, several methods of treatment 
calculated to counteract the tightening of the scalp 
and thus prevent, or arrest, premature baldness 
The first is by means of prolonged courses of scalp 
massage, the technique of which is fully explained on 
pages 543-544 

The circulation of the blood to the hair follicles may 
also be facilitated by means of suitable hyperaemic- 
producmg medicaments, such as application of tar 
paste (e g StockholmTar and sapo moUis), Hydrarg 5 n:i, 
Perchond, and Hydrargyri ammon Preparations con- 
tammg capsicum, cantharides, ichthyol, or Beta 
Naphthal, also prove efficacious in early or mild cases 
While in normal health the scalp may be brushed 
and combed regularly, but the bristles should not be 
stiff or the combs have sharp teeth Stiff bristles and 
sharp combs irritate the scalp and, particularly m 
children, lead to mfection of the surface Combs and 
brushes should be washed regularly Each person 
should have his or her own brush and comb 
The treatment of Simple, or Premature, Alopecia 
must, of course, not be confused with the more drastic 
methods usual m Areata or the profounder t 5 rpes of 
Alopecias 

It IS obvious from the evidence at our command that 


premature baldness is a disease peculiar to civiliza- 
tion (both ancient and modem), and a condition pracL- 
cally unknown among primitive peoples, whose scalps 
have considerable mobility This bemg so, it is safe 
to deduce some connection between baldness and the 
indoor lives led by civilized peoples 

The “Sun-bath” experiments undertaken by 
Col Hutchison, the Sun-ray expert, among the 
underground workers in the North of England, sup- 
port the view that lack of sunlight is a potent factor 
in the causation of premature baldness The scalp, 
like other parts of the body, needs sunhght Author- 
ities such as Dr Howard Humphries and Dr 
Huldchmsky (the international expert on Rav 
Therapy) substantiate the views of Col Hutchison 
as to the valuable effect of the sun’s rays upon 
the scalp 

To be effective the sun’s rays must be allowed to 
penetrate to the lymph and thus feed the hair follicles 
but must be taken in small doses More frequent 
exposure of the scalp to the fresh air and sunlight is 
desirable, but where one’s mode of life or business 
precludes this, it is desirable to employ artificial 
sun rays for the scalp 

The sun is obviously the great natural source, but 
smce, of its enormous amount of energy only a small 
portion falls upon the earth’s surface, and of this only 
an infinitesimal amount of ultra-violet ray radiation 
IS absorbed by the atmosphere, radiologists rightly 
contend that sun baths by artificial rays are more 
efficacious than the sun itself 

Radiation of the scalp may be given by a qualified 
tnchologist In some areas the approval of the 
County Council or Public Health Department must be 
obtamed Light treatment is then given at the instance 
or prescnption of the patient’s own doctor. The 
Mercury Vapour or Tungsten Arc Lamps are used 


HYGIENE OF THE SCALP 


The hairdresser has an important part to play in 
the hygiene of the scalp and to him are addr^sed 
many questions about the care of the hair and scalp 
Every hairdresser should therefore be able to answer 
these questions intelligently 
R^ukr care of the hair should commence 


The first and pnmary requisite for good strong 
healthy hair is a clean scalp It will be readily under- 
stood that a clean scalp will prevent the occunence 
of pediculosis (dirty head), impetigo, etc , also it will 
prevent the spread of dandruff to others 


m 
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satisfactory for those dwelling in a dust-free area 
In certain occupations, such as working in lime, tar, 
cement, it may be that the hair must be \\ ashed each 
da\ if irntation and secondary infection are to be 
avoided 

In the young child there ma> appear on the scalp 
an accumulation of soft scales These scales should 
be removed as often as they are formed, as they may 
cause eczema of the scalp if allowed to remain for 
some length of time Shght scales may be removed 
by lathenng the scalp with a superfatted soap or a 
good quahty soapless cream and massaging the 
lather gently m Thick scales are best removed b} 
first soaking with warm oil (heated in a double 
container to avoid the danger of fire) If covered" 
with an oilsilk cap the oil may be left on for several 
hours When thoroughly softened, the scalp should 
be washed with a mild soap and carefully dried The 
scalp of the young adolescent should be washed 
weekly The hair should be washed separately from 
the body The habit of young boys of washmg their 
hair in the bath usually means a drying on the scalp 
of lime salts and scum A fresh water shower after 
swimming is also indicated 

Probably the best shampoo for the normal hair is 
one made from good quality soft soap (made from 
olive or coconut oil) The present-day restriction m 
the use of edible oils for cosmetic purposes has caused 
a lowering of quality m soft soaps This has increased 
the popularity of the soapless shampoos These 
soapless shampoos have the advantage of not forming 


hme salts with the permanent hardness ul water 
Their mam disadvantage is the fact tliat mo^t of 
them are too degreasing and conser|UtEtl\ gne tl e 
false shine to the cuticle of the lair that at ti acts 
mam of the teenage girls to them 

Some good quality soapless cream shampoo^ are 
now being manufactured These shampoos have 
extra oil added to overcome e\cessi\e degreasing 
These soapless cream shampoos should not be confused 
with the reconditioning ttpe of cream, as the\ gi\e 
a profuse lather The reconditioning cream is a 
mixture of emulsifving wax, oil and water with 
cholesterol, lanolme, or some other medicament 
added A good final rinsing is essential to all 
shampooing 

Singeing 

Smgemg the hair does no good , m fact it does more 
harm than good It is based on a mistaken belief 
that singeing seals the ends of the hair and pre\ ents 
the natural juices from running out The hair, e\en 
just below the scalp, is made up of dead, closelv- 
packed, non-nucleated horn cells, with no possibilitv 
of growth or reproduction The hair grows at the 
root and neter at the distal ends The reverse takes 
place m plants It has been truly said that singeing 
does good only m that it helps to paj the hairdresser’s 
rent The harm done consists m drying the shaft of 
the hair below the singed ends This causes the hair 
to spht and break It takes a hair about three months 
to recover its natural form after smgemg 


RECENT ADVANCES IN TRICHOLOGY 


The general public has always been inclmed to look 
for the cause of local diseases m local conditions, and 
this manner of approach to the problem of scalp and 
skin diseases has had its effect m the development 
of the science of tnchology The usual textbooks on 
the subject have unfortunately perpetuated some of 
the older methods of mvestigation, so that httle room 
was left for more up-to-date ideas. Indeed, the ap- 
parent slowness with which medicine is findmg a cure 
for baldness and other apparently simple scalp diseases 
IS probably due first to the comparative unimportance 
of these to pubhc welfare, and, secondly, to the 
msistence of tnchologists upon lookmg for local causes 
for local diseases 

In 1902, Bayliss and Starling discovered a substance 
m the body which they termed secretin'' It was 
produced in the presence of acids by the cells whach 
Ime the walls of the small int^tme. The substance 
was absorl^ by the blood and, being earned m the 
blood stream, was tak^ on to the pancreas. The pre- 
sence of this substance immediately stimulated the 
pancreas to produce or secrete juices which were 


poured out upon the partially digested food For the 
first time, therefore, it was understood why it was so 
essential for the food m the stomach to be made acid 
there, since the presence of acid was essential for the 
secretion of the small intestine which, in its turn, was 
essential if pancreatic digestion was to continue 
Thus this ''secretin” acted as a chemical messenger 
m the blood to cause the pancreas to perform its 
function Hence a Greek word, meanmg to urge or 
stimulate, was used to make the name for the new 
class of substances thus discovered m the body. That 
name is "hormone ” 

Ductless Glands 

For years, medical men had been puzzled by the 
existence m the body of a number of organs which 
appeared to be glands, yet m which no ^::retions 
could be seen because these glands had no ducts or 
channels to convey the secretion Later cm, Brown- 
Sequard explained that these ductl^ or ^ndoprme 
glands dis*ai^ ikm secxetioiis directly into the 
blood which stream^ throi^h them, and that in this 
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way they dispatched their chemical messengers or 
hormones nght throughout the body It was then 
realized that these hormones must have functions as 
wide m scope as the nervous system itself These 
modest glands were found to be of immense import- 
ance In them were secreted substances which 
governed the whole human body In consequence, 
their discovery and investigation threaten to alter 
the whole outlook of modern tnchology upon most 
of the diseases which come within its province We 
have to look for glandular disturbances as the cause 
of a number of diseases hke seborrhoea, pitynasis, 
psoriasis and alopecia, which were formerly explamed 
by the presence of germs 

It has been discovered that the thyroid gland 
situated in the neck produces a hormone which regu- 
lates the changes of food to tissue and the breakdown 
of substances in the body, which is termed metabohsm, 
and that m particular it regulates the nutrition of the 
nerves and connective tissues Since metabolism is 
the balance of mput and output of the body leadmg 
to the proper distribution of nutrition to all parts of 
the organism, any deficiency m the regulating process 
of the thyroid gland is extremely senous and general 
in its effects Th5n:oid deficiency leads to cretinism, 
that strange disease of arrested development and dwarf 
stature found m Switzerland to a great extent Cretins 
were imbeciles because of the lack of development of 
nervous tissue, and often they were divested of pig- 
ment m both skm and eyes The hair was fine, fair, 
and very impovenshed The admmistration of the 
extract of animal thyroid glands and its hormone 
'Hhyroidm'* led to the cure of the disease Many 
cases of baldness have been treated with thyroid- 
gland treatments and have responded well Close to 
the thyroid gland are the parathyroid glands They 
are small, and rather like peas They produce a 
hormone which checks the excitability of the nervous 
system, Smce its action is checkup and not stimu- 
lating, this hormone is sometimes called a '"chalone/' 
te the control of the calcium content of the blood 
The supra-renal gland is situated m the outer nnd 
or cortex and m the inner marrow or medulla of the 
kidney. The cortex portion of this gland secretes a 
hormone which affects the growth of the body, while 


It is evident that the important function of the 
gland is to protect or prepare the body for fighting 
Its constricting action on the superficial blood-vessels' 
precludes excessive bleeding in cases of injury, the 
increased sugar content of the blood produces grUter 
energy, and the increase of muscular irritability and 
the decrease of surface nervous sensitiveness enable 
great resources to be called upon m fighting without 
the same sensibihty to pain which is present m normal 
conditions Anger, fear, and even worry indicate 
higher activity of the supra-renal glands 
The pituitary gland is found close to the base of 
the bram , its forward part or antenor lobe regulates 
growth, while the posterior lobe regulates blood 
pressure, the action of the bladder, of the heart and, 
in the case of women, the action of the uterus or 
womb When the pituitary gland is working too 
much it produces giantism, which is a disease charac- 
terized by excessive irregular bony growth with slow 
pulse and weak energy It is often responsible for 
the youth's overgrowing his strength " In addition, 
the posterior lobe regulates the storage and mobiliza- 
tion of sugars m the body In this respect the pitu- 
itary resembles the supra-renal The other ductless 
glands are the pineal, the mucous hnmg of the in- 
testine, and the thymus The thymus regulates 
faulty metabolism, and disturbances of its activity 
cause anaemia and chlorosis Thus, by treatmg the 
patient with appropriate glandular extracts and pnn- 
ciples, many diseases due to gland disturbances 
can be cured or relieved The outstanding examples 
are “insulin" obtained from the pancreas m the treat- 
ment of diabetes mellitus, and liver extract for the 
treatment of pernicious anaemia Many other glands 
produce hormones, and many of them are used in this 
branch of medicine, which is known as endocrmology, 
mcluding extracts of ovaries, testes, kidney, liver, 
spleen, mammary, prostate, brain, etc They are often 
prescribed in groups of several glands to be taken to- 
gether It is essential that medical advice be obtained 
before takmg glandular substances It is probable 
that the action of hormones is catalytic, that is, small 
quantities of the chemical secreted by the glands 
“tngger" off large chemical actions in the body 
As in all studies of the skm and hair, tribute must 


the medulkry part produces a secretion which regu- 
lates blood pr^ure It does this by constnctmg the 
blood-vessels and mucous mmbranes. This hormone 
has hmi spthetically and is called “ adrenalin " 

Whm mpM into the blood stream, it deepens the 
teeatMog, hmsm the exdtabflity of the skeletal 
U. nwfe attadhed to the bones, it 
^ lerfsteoe to fatiguie, , increases the 
and the blood to 

It & ptoibahte that many 




be paid to the great dermatologist, the late Dr R 
Sabouraud He, perhaps more than any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors, was aware of the 
mfluence on the skin and pilo-sebaceous glands of 
the hormones His original studies of bactenology 
and mycology of the skin, like those of Unna on its 
histopathology, wiU remain classic for all time, 
That the growth of the hair is affected by glandular; 
disturbance is an accepted fact It is also agreed,' 
that the disturbance of one gland may upset m 
fif others. The whole of the endocrw 
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glandular system is closeh linked, eg the growth 
hormone is demed from the pituitart" gland, while 
the thtroid controls the tissue differentiation and 
basal metabolism Two important factors are 
emphasized by R M B McKenna in Modon 
I rends m Dermatologv, 1948, m regard to the 
relatue influence of androgens and oestrogens on 
various tissues One is the relative proportions 
between the tw^o hormones and the other the sensi- 
ti\it3 of the different tissues to hormonal influence 
It will be realized that the aetiological factor m a 
skin condition (such as acne) may be the increase in 
ratio between the two hormones 
The Thyroid Gland Both hyper- and hypo- 
secretion of the thyroid gland exert a definite influence 
on hair growth In hypo-thyroidism the under- 
functioning of the gland causes the hair to be thin, 
diy^ and lustreless and prematurely grey Alopecia 
areata may develop A definite improvement takes 
place after feeding with thyroid extract On the 
other hand thyroid therapy fails to cure alopecia 
areata Hyper-thyroidism (excessive activity of the 
gland), according to the evidence of many observers, 
causes disturbances in hair growth with partial or 
complete alopecias Conversely it must be remem- 
bered that some causes of hypertrychosis are due to 
thyroid disturbances 

In hj^per-pituitansm there is an increase m the 
growth and function of the hair papilla, the hair 
foUicles and sebaceous and sweat glands The basal 
cells of the epidermis are involved and this causes 
pigmentation of the skin The skin appears darker, 
more hairy, thickened, greasy and moist, due to the 
increased activity of all its elements 

Vitamins 

Again, there are a number of very important 
accessory factors taken m the food we eat These 
substances are known as **vitamms Many of them 
are now actually obtamed separately from the food 
m the laboratory, the constitution of many of them 
IS known, and some even can be produced artificially 
in the chemists' test-tubes Their presence m the 
body seems to be absolutely necessary to health, 
although only in small quantities 

Vitamm A is found in many of the animal fats, egg 
yolk, cheese and other foods, and is necessary for 
growth, its deficiency affects the skin It increases 
the resistance of the body to disease, and its absence 
in the diet causes a cunous inflammation of the eyes 
and a form of night-bhndness in males Hence it is 
cafled the anti-xerophthalmic vitamm 

Vitamins Bi and B2 are found in v^tables, fruits, 
wheat, and nee Bx is the anti-neuntic vitamm, the 
absence of which causes a tendency to nervous dis- 
eases and the tropical disease ben-beri, due to its 


being removed in the poli-liing ui nee Cookin;2' 
readil;^ destroys it B 2 safeguards the iniman being 
against that terrible disease of the skin, pellagra, 
W’hich troubles the iraize-cating races Wheat and 
maize being practicalh devoid of the anti-pellagia 
vitamin, the English and American races ha\e to 
counterbalance the deficienc\ m their diet Rye is 
extremely rich m B2 Both \itamms play a part m 
the development of scalp skin diseases Vitamm C 
is the anti-scorbutic vitamm Its absence leads to 
“scurvy,” a disease which used to affect sailors in the 
old da}s, and which in children causes “growing 
pams ” The vitamin is found m the fre^h fruit jmees, 
particularly tomato and lime juices The admixture 
of soda with these fruit juices kills the vitamm 
Vitamm D is a very important dietetic factor 
which prevents nckets, fosters the growth of bones, 
and IS known as the anti-rachitic vitamm It is found 
m many natural fats A fatty alcohol m the skm, 
known as ergosterol, is changed to vitamin D when 
irradiated with the actinic ultra-violet rays of the 
sun Hence in districts like the collieiy districts, 
where the actinic light seldom penetrates the atmo- 
sphere sufficiently, there have been established a 
number of artificial-sunlight clinics to combat the 
development of nckets amongst the children The 
presence of Vitamm D in the bod^ increases the 
amount of calcium and phosphorus m the blood and 
the number of red corpuscles Hence Vitamm D m 
called “calciferol” Three or four hundredths of a 
gram per day is sufficient to cure a child of nckets, 
Vitamm E is the anti-stenhty vitamm, while Vitamm 
F is the lactation vitamin which nursing mothers 
require There are even anti-vitamms which have to be 
avoided. In wheat and oatmeal there is a substance 
which counteracts vitamm D, and people who habit- 
ually eat these cereals have to compensate for the 
anti-vitamin lest a tendency to nckets supervenes 
The hair depends very largely upon the presence 
of an ammo-acid contammg sulphur, called cystine, 
for its ability to take a permanent wave. Deficiency 
of cystme m the diet will lead to inability to have the 
hair permanently waved satisfactorily Similarly, m 
cases of pregnancy, where the mother is not assimi- 
latmg sufficient sulphur m the diet, the reserves of 
cystine are u^d to build up the skm tissues of the 
growing mfant. Hence, dunng this penod and during 
the suckling penod the hair wfll often fail to be satis- 
factorily pennanently waved. 

The emotions of fear and anger aSect the hair over 
a penod People who worry a great deal are m a 
state of superactivity of the supra-renal gknds Tt^ir 
symptoms are as follows: increased muscular imta- 
bilty, poor surface drcuktion, !i%h blood sugar con- 
tent, ^ later m incmased pul^, r^piratto, mA 
depresrfon; disturbed appetite, Mgh 


m 
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blood pressure, indigestion, cold feet, cyanosis of the 
fingers, nb breathing instead of abdominal breathms,, 
headaches, and often sensations of pressure m tho^ 
regions of the scalp where man goes bald Ihe 
adrenal temperament, as this senes of symptoms 
indicates, leads to poor circulation m the scalp, local 
degeneration of the nerves of the scalp, weakenmg of 
s mall muscles at the base of the hair, and lack of 
tone of the follicles and papillae This results in the 
fallin g out of the hair and the disease which is gen- 
orally called alopecia or baldness In the male the 
supra-renal gland is greatly stimulated by the sex 


glands, while m the female it is the pituitary gland 
that is most affected 

The sex glands are the influencing factors in the 
difference of development and ultimate growth m the 
mals and female It is well known that certain 
vitamin deficiencies cause affections of the skin 
Little experimental work appears to have been done 
on the role of diet and hair health in man, but some 
expenmental work has been carried out on mice, rats, 
dogs and other animals It was considered that 
deficiency of protein, either in quality or quantity, 
caused loss of fur 
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Hairdressers and others who are desirous of becom- 
ing quahfied m the science of tnchology sh(^d 
communicate with the General Secretary, e 
Institute of Tnchologists, Inc , 47 Vale Road. Sutton 
Surrey The objects of the Institute are as set forth 

below — , , 

To examine under registered medical practitioners 

and qualified saentists the members and students of 
the Institute m subjects such as chemistry, physics, 
physiologj’. anatomy, microscopy and bactenology, 
hygiene, inatena medica and pharmacy Diagnosis of 
skin diseases, massage and medical electricity, and 
the bearmg of such subjects in them apphcation to 
tnchology, personal hygiene, and pubhc health 
To examine under registered medical practitionere 
and qualified scientists those already practismg or 
desinng to practise and expound tnchology and 
personal hjgiene m relation to the skm and hair, and 
also in certam relations to pubhc health, and to grant 


certificates to those who, in the opinion and by the 
awards of the examiners, attain the Institute’s 
standard of proficiency 

To form clinics (under the direct supervision of the 
medical profession) for the necessitous poor 
To promote honourable practice 
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SECTION XVI 

THE COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE OF 
HAIRDRESSING PREPAR.\TIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


I\ this section some details Mill be given concerning 
the various materials used in the manufacture of 
salon preparations as well as recipes for the preparation 
of the simpler cosmetics used in the art of hair- 
dressing, which, it IS hoped, will be found of practical 
use b> readers 

Some of the formulae have been taken from the 
standard works on the subject These are acknow- 
ledged by means of reference letters corresponding 
to those allocated to the works listed in the Biblio- 
graphy at the end of the present section Readers 
who desire to manufacture their own salon prepara- 
tions are strongly urged to acquaint themselves with 
the books mentioned, as, within the space available, 
it IS possible here onl> to deal with the subject very 
briefly In general, the successful preparation of 
cosmetics requires on the part of the operator a sound 
knowledge of the chemical and therapeutic properties 
of the substances handled and a certain degree of 
skill m chemical manipulations, especially accurate 
weighing and measurmg 

Unacknowledged formulae are either well-known 
recipes, or recipes devised by the late H S Redgrove, 
B Sc , F R I C , or the present writer, some of which 
have already appeared in various trade journals, and 
are here collected together for convenience of reference 

In all cases, the quantities of materials to be 
employed have been expressed m parts, these being 


parts hy a^eight in the case of soIid:s, and, except in 
those cases where the contrarc is express! v stated 
parts by volume in the case of liquid^ In praciiralh 
all cases, the number of parts has been -o adjusted 
that the total number of part& l^ loo or a number \ en 
nearh equal to this Hence to make am requisite 
quantity of a preparation, all that is necessarv to 
determine the amount of each ingredient is to di\ ide 
this quantit} bv lOO, the resulting figure representing 
one part B5. multiplvmg this figure bj the number 
given for an> particular ingredient, the eight or 
\ olume of it required is easily determined 

qs (quantum suffiiit) means that a sufficient 
quantity be used according to the compounder’s 
judgment 

NOTE Certain preparations used m modern 
hairdressing practice are the result of much atcumub 
ated knowledge, qualified technical research, patented 
mventions and skilled scientific control In this 
category should be included oxidation hair d>es of 
the paraphenylene diamine type, chemical depila- 
tories, chermcdl} heated permanent waving pads and 
*‘coId wave solutions All these should be purchased 
ready-made, and then only from the most reliable 
sources It is not m the best interests of the hair- 
dresser or of his chentMe that inefficient and possibly 
harmful preparations of these types should be 
employed m salon treatments 


RAW MATERIALS 


Chemists usually broadly divide substances into 
two mam groups, namely, ''inorganic*’ and "organic.** 
The distinction dates from the days when it was 
believed that the substances formed by hvmg 
organisms were radically different from those of 
mineral on^n This is now known not to be the case, 
since a vast number of substances identical with those 
produced by living organisms have been synthesized, 
or built up by chemical means, from morgamc 
materials Nevertheless, the distmction is a useful 
one The substances of organic origin are mostly 
carbon compounds of complex constitution, whilst 
thc^ of imnerai ongm either do not contain carbon 
or are relatively simple compounds of this extra- 
ordinary element 

The distmction has been adopted as a guiding plan 


in describing the substances necessary for making the 
vanous cosmetics employed in the art and craft of 
hairdressing The inorganic substances are described 
first, being arranged into convenient groups, after 
which the organic ones are similarly treated The 
plan, however, has not been rigidly adhered to, m 
some cases, e g that of acids, it being found more 
convement to group inorganic and organic substances 
iogeihev under one group heading 

PART L INORGANIC MATERIALS 
Water 

Oidinary Water contains dissolved mmeraJ salts 
whidb r^der it more or less hard* This hardn^, m 
many instances, may be remedied by the addition of 
a suitable alksffi, which causes the prmpitaticm of 
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the metal responsible for the hardness Owing to the soaps, water bemg also produced, by condensation 
presence of these dissolved salts, ordinary water is with alkalis The wide range of soaps obtainable by 
unsuitable for use as a solvent in the preparation of neutralizmg steanc, oleic, mynstic and other fattv 
the majority of cosmetics acids with soda, potash, ammonia, triethanolamine, 

Distilled Water is water which has been freed from etc , is extremely important in the production of face 
these impurities by distillation In the preparation creams, shaving creams and other cosmetic emulsions 
of cosmetics, Rose Water and Orange-flower Water Tartanc Acid is an organic acid obtamed from 
are sometimes, but not frequently, employed in place residues in wine-makmg It forms colourless crystals 
of ordinary distilled water These waters are obtamed which dissolve readily in water Like Citric Aad, it 
when rose petals and bitter orange flowers respectively is used m hair nnses 
are distilled in the presence of steam in order to 
extract their essential oils, and they contain certam AlkaUs 

constituents of these oils m solution Somewhat sum- An alkah may be loosely defined as a basic sub- 
lar products may be made from rose oil or neroli oil, as stance, or substance which possesses the power of 
the case may be, by a process descnbed in reference (b) neutralizing an acid with the production of a salt and 

Diluted Rose Water and Diluted Orange-flower water The strongest alkahs are Potassium Hydroxide 
Water are made by mixmg ordmary rose water or and Sodium Hydroxide, otherwise known as “caustic 
orange-flower water, as the case may be, with twice potash” and “caustic soda,” respectively They are 
Its volume of distilled water immediately before use both frequently manufactured m the form of white 
Lavender Water and Eau-de-Cologne, on the other sticks, which should never be touched with the hands, 
hand, are compounded perfumes, and consist of cer- as the substances have a very caustic action on the 
tain aromatic matenals dissolved, not m water, but ui skin Ammonium Hydroxide is an alkah of a sumlar 
dilute spmt Honey Water is a preparation of a t3tpe chenucally, and is dealt with separately under 
similar type, contaimng honey m addition to certam the headmg “ Ammonia ” 

essential oils It is seldom used nowadays The carbonates of potassium, sodium, and 

Extract of Witch-Hazel, predommantly a solution ammonium are known as “mild alkahs” Sodium 
m water, is another aqueous vehicle of considerable Carbonate occurs m two forms, namely, (i) colourless 
utihty Distilled water, with witch-hazel extract and crystals, known as “washing soda,” which contaui 
aromatic flower waters, enters into the composition of nearly 63 per cent of water, part of which they tend 
many cosmetic lotions, tonics and emulsified creams to lose on exposure to the an:, and (11) dned sodium 

carbonate, which is nearly anhydrous or free from 
Acids water, and hence is, weight for weight, much stronger 


Acids may be loosely defined as substances contain- than the former vanety Potassium Carbonate occurs 
mg hydrogen capable of replacement by metals only in one form This is anhydrous, hut it rapidly 
The aqueous solutions of acids soluble in water extracts moisture from the air, fomung a sticky mass 
colour blue htmus paper red The action of these carbonates on the skm is rather 

Acetic Add, the acid present m vmegar, forms, harsh Sodium Sesqui-carbonate and Sodium Biborate 
when pure, colourless crystals which melt easily, and (or Borax), substances which may also be mcluded 
IS therefore known ai "glacial acetic acid,” It is a amongst the alkalis, are milder in their effects 
strong acid, which must be handled with great care, Tnethanolamme, a syrupy hquid, is an organic 
owing to its caustic action on the skm A weaker form alkali, as is also Isqpropanolamine, which xs some- 
of acetic acid, contaimng 33 per cent by weight of real times used as a substitute For further details, see 
acetic acid dissolved m water, is safer to handle, under “Soaps ” 

This IS the strength of The Bnitsh Pharmacopceui, Slaked Lime (Calaum Hydroxide) may also be 
Bmic Add, often called "boraac acid,” is a very classed as an alkah This substance is made by the 
weak aad, and occurs in the form of minute crystals action of water on quicklime It is shghtly soluble in 
having a greasy feel. It is readily soluble m hot water, tiie solution constituting Lime Water, and more 
water, but kss so m cold. It is a mdd antiseptic. soluble m aqueous solutions of sugars, with which it 
S^k^dic Acid IS an organic aad which occurs m forms calcium saccharosates The Saccharated Sohi- 



wMte crystals Ttee are only very dightly soluble 
m oda water, but they dissolve readily in spint The 
is a powwrhil antia^itic, and is also employed as 

‘ SMwIe AaB Mi a {organic) aad, whfdi 

Mteses w iwwsier, or,, wtei pure, la 
M la a«ijil;,|cams 


i tion of Lime of The BnUsh Phamaceuhcd Codex is 
s a solution of tbs type, which may be employed for 
i making hair creams 

Alkahs, It may be mentioned, are detected by 
i imt that they turn red htmus blue, an action . 
i is the exact opposite to that exhibted by 
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Ammonia 

Ammonia, a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
IS a colourless gas, of suffocating odour, which is 
extremely soluble in water The solution behaves as 
though combination took place with the formation of 
Ammonium Hydroxide, a substance analogous in 
chemical constitution to the hydroxides of sodium 
and potassium 

Ammonia is always employed in the form of an 
aqueous solution, of w’hich various strengths are 
recognized The strongest solution made commerci- 
alh has a specific gravity compared with water of 
0 880, and IS, therefore, known as “ammonia 0 880 ” 
It contains about 36 per cent by weight of free 
ammonia A slightly weaker solution, hating a 
specific gravity of 0885 to 0S91, and containing 
31 5 to 33 5 per cent by w^eight of ammonia, con- 
stitutes the Strong Solution of Ammoma of The 
British Pharmacopoeia, while a weaker solution 
consisting of 333 parts by volume of the “strong 
solution” mixed with sufficient distilled water to 
produce 1000 parts by volume constitutes the Dilute 
Solution of Ainmonia of The BnUsh Pharmacopoeia 

Solutions of ammoma, especially the stronger ones, 
should be handled with the greatest care, as although 
the odour of a very dilute solution is refreshing, the 
inhalation of ammoma m any considerable bulk may 
have serious and even fatal results 

For further details see References ip) and (c) at the 
end of this section 

Salts 

Salts are formed when acids are neutrahzed by the 
action on them of substances of a basic character 
They can be regarded as derived from acids by the 
replacement of their hydrogen by metals or groups 
of elements of a basic nature They are of a most 
diverse character Some salts used in the preparation 
of hair dyes and other cosmetics will be bnefly 
described under the present heading, other salts are 
more conveniently grouped under other headings 
The carbonates of potassium and sodium and also 
borax, already mentioned, are really salts, but are 
more conveniently classified as alkalies owing to their 
alkaline character 

The following table indicates the names given to 
the salts denved from some of the commoner acids— 
SALTS ACIDS 

Acetates Acetic acid 

Carbonates Carbonic acid 

Chlondes Hydrocblonc acid 

Kitrates Nitnc acid 

Snipbates Snlpbnnc acid 

Sulphides Hydtosulphunc acid 

(Sulphuretted hydrogen) 

Alum is a double sulphate of aluimnmm and 
potassium, and ss too well known to stand in need of 


description It is a powerful astrin^eiif, and i- uheri 
emploied in hairdrcbsm^^ salons d> a st\^ tic 
Ammomum Nitrate i-s a toluiirlehs cr\ -trxiliiio »dlt, 
veiy readiU soluble 111 water, whicii ma\ be cinp]o\e 1 
m making haii dyes m order to reixler eertain metallic 
compounds more soluble 

Ammomum Thioglycollate la the amiiunuini salt 
of thioghcollic acid Both ^ub^ta^lce^ are ii^xl m tlie 
manufacture of cold wa\ing solutK>n», tbe ammonium 
thioglycollate being usually present m proportions 
not exceeding 5-8 per cent The sdutuns of thio- 
ghcollic acid and its alkaline sa]t& are subceqnenth 
“neutralized” on the treated hair by imsing with an 
oxidizing, acid solution cuntaimrg, for example, 
citnc acid and hydrogen peroxide For fuither 
details see References [l] and also the following 
published articles “Permanent Waxing of Human 
Hair The Cold process” by Reed, Den Beste and 
Humoller {Journal of the Society of Cosmetic Chemtsts, 
USA, March, 194S), “Cold Wa\e Solutions” {Soap, 
P'erfumery and Cosmetics, London, Apnl, 1947) 

Chalk IS a naturally occurring carbonate of calcium 
Precipitated Chalk is a chemically identical sub&tance 
prepared artificially by the interaction of calcium 
chlonde and sodium carbonate It forms microscopic 
crystals, and is obtainable in two forms, light and 
heavy, of w^hich the former is frequently used m 
making face powder 

Cobalt Nitrate forms red crystals readily soluble m 
water, and is used in the preparation of hair dyes 
Copper Sulphate, known also as “blue yitriol,"' 
forms blue crystals soluble m water It is but seldom 
used in toilet preparations and then only m very 
small amounts As a shading agent m hair dyes it 
finds somewhat wider applications 
Feme Chlonde is a chlonde of iron It forms a 
yellowish mass, very easily soluble in water Astnn- 
gent, styptic and irritant, it needs to be used with 
considerable care 

Liver of Sulphur, which forms a yellowish, bnttle 
mass, soluble m water, contains a sulphide of potas- 
sium and was considered by the late H S. Redgrove 
to be the least injunous sulphide for use in hair dyeing* 
While a useful product, it should not be employed in 
high concentrations {le exceeding 3-d per cent) 
owing to its imtant properties 
Magnesium Carbonate occurs m the form of a 
white, very light powder, and is used m making face 
powders. 

Nickel Nitrate forms green crystals which are 
easily soluble in water. It is sometimes used m the 
preparation of hair dyes, 

Potas^um atrate is the potassium salt of citric 
acid It forms white crystals soluble m water, and is 
used m making solution of carmine 
Sodmm Sulphite, the sodium salt of sulphurous 
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acid, belongs to the class of substances known as 
reducing agents, that is, substances which readily 
combine with oxygen and abstract this element from 
various compounds containing it It forms colourless 
crystals which dissolve readily in water, and is used 
in permanent waving solutions 
Lead Acetate, otherwise knowm as sugar of lead,'* 
IS the lead salt of acetic acid It forms white cry stals, 
w^hich dissolve m distilled water, but will not yield a 
clear solution with ordmary tap water It is a 
cumulative poison See References (c) and (d) 

Silicates ma> be regarded as salts of silicic acid, 
itself a compound of sand and water Many silicates 
occur naturdly in the earth's crust Kaolin, or china- 
clay, IS a hydrated aluminium silicate, which, when 
punhed, forms an important ingredient of face 
powders Fuller’s Earth is a closely related earth 
pigment, specially useful in face packs 
Talc IS a hydrated magnesium silicate An impure 
form IS known as “French chalk" Talc possesses 
the property of “slip" to a remarkable degree, and 
IS used in making face powders and talcum powders 
Certain natural occurring earths, essentially 
aluminium silicates containing iron or iron and 
manganese (a metal resembling iron), have bright 
colours, and are used as pigments Examples are 
provided by the Ochres (yellow to brown) , Armenian 
Bole (red) , Sienna (light brown) , and Umber (dark 
brown) The colours of the last two become warmer 
and redder on strongly heating or “burning" 
Sjrnthetic Ochres are also available m a complete 
range of standardized colour shades 

Zinc Oxide and Titanium Dioxide 

An oxide is a compound of oxygen and one other 
element Water, for example, is an oxide of hydrogen 
Of the many metallic oxides known to science, Zmc 
Oxide and Titanium Dioxide are of special importance 
to the cosmetician^ Zmc Oxide is made either by 
burning zmc m the air and collectmg the fumes, or 
by driving ofi by heat the carbon dioxide from zmc 
carbonate. It forms an opaque white powder, which, 
when used to small quantity, has a ben^ajly 
mild astmgent action on the skm On account of 


purposes It lacks the astrmgency of zmc oxide, being 
quite inert physiologically It is also inert chemical!}! 
In opacity and covermg powers, it is much supencr 
to zmc oxide, though its densitv is actually less 
Titanium dioxide adulterated with banum sulphate 
should not be used m toilet preparations 
A mixture of zmc oxide and zinc carbonate, 
coloured a flesh tint, is known as Prepared Calamine' 
This IS used for making sunburn lotions, liquid face 
powders, etc A suitable agent for effecting the 
coloration is Armenian bole. 

For further details see (&) and {c) at end of section 
Hydrogen Peroxide may be regarded as water in 
combination with active oxygen, which under 
certain conditions, can be made readily available 
It is to this property that it owes its value as an 
antiseptic and bleaching agent 
It is normally supplied as an aqueous solution, 
which IS generally slightly acid, and contams a small 
quantity of stabilizer to prevent decomposition A 
vanety of strengths, up to and including 90 per cent 
by weight, are now available For lower concentra- 
tions, the strength is often indicated in terms of the 
number of volumes of available oxygen contained by 
one volume of the solution For example, a 6 per 
cent solution is normally described as “20-vol " smce 
one volume of such a solution is capable of yielding 
20 times its own volume of oxygen at normal 
temperature and pressure 
Although, under normal conditions Hydrogen 
Peroxide is perfectly stable, when exposed to heat 
and light, decomposition is liable to occur, and so 
solutions should be stored m a cool, dark place, and 
kept in coloured glass containers, preferably amber 
Whilst acids tend to mcrease the stabihty, alkalis 
accelerate the hberation of the active oxygen, and 
so in most bleaching processes certain alkalis are 
added to the Hydrogen Peroxide to control the rate 
of oxygen released For example, in the bleaching of 
hair, one part of 0 880 ammonia is added to fifty parts 
(or somewhat less) of 20-vol Hydrogen Peroxide 

PART II. ORGANIC MATERIALS 
Alcohob 


this latter property and because of its whiteness and 
opacity, mm oxide m much employed as an ingredient 
m making face po^dera as 1^ G&tlmn of 
face mmm and other cosmete. (toly mm oxide 
B,P , tlmt is, mm oxMe having the of purity 
ati|Atdi If Tk$ Pkmmmmp^kf dmM 
fii tlim m cwnwriW 

tile srtstiite oimtoto 


Akohols are compounds of the elements carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, characterized by their ability, 
under ceitato conditions, to combine with acids to 
imm substance odied “ esters," in a manner analogous 
to that to wlWi acids and alkalis combine to produce 
alcohols are an important and compre- 
of ccropounds^contaming 

m tiie giycols {dihydrie 
' te cetyl and 
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IS popularly used to describe that very important 
member of the group— ethyl alcohol 
Ethyl Alcohol, known also as S V R or '‘spints of 
vnne,” is produced by the fermentation of sugar or 
molasses, followed by distillation The general 
commodity in common use for the production of 
alcohol for industnal purposes is molasses fermented 
by specially prepared yeast cultures, from which 
quite a good ethyl alcohol is produced of about 96 
per cent punty 

Pure Ethyl Alcohol as such is subject, however, to 
a very high rate of duty in this country, and although 
admittedly superior, particularly for perfumery manu- 
facture, its high cost renders its use prohibitive 
Industnal Methylated Spirit is ethyl alcohol which 
has been denatured with 5 per cent of methyl alcohol 
and after it has been so methylated is free from duty 
A \'ery large proportion of the shampoos, lotions, etc , 
marketed are manufactured with this type of spirit 
Industnal Methylated Spirit (Toilet quality) is 
rectified ethyl alcohol denatured with a high grade 
of methyl alcohol It provides an admirable base for 
bay rum, hair fnctions and perfumes, and is usually 
supplied as a 68 0 p grade 
Regulations All types of Methylated Spirits are 
under the control of the Customs and Excise Author- 
ities and before Industnal Methylated Spint can be 
purchased, application must be made to the local 
Excise officer for permission to receive it Formulas 
must be submitted and where necessary must include 
additional denaturants such as saponin, extract of 
quassia, diethyl phthalate, etc In addition, a Board 
of Trade licence is required where it is proposed to 
use more than 60 gallons over a period of six months 
Isopropyl Alcohol, or Isopropanol, is a secondary 
alcohol obtained commercially by the reduction of 
acetone or from propylene Though sometimes used 
m the production of hair and scalp lotions, etc , it 
exhibits certam notable disadvantages as a substitute 
for Toilet quality IMS In the first place it possesses 
a characteristic and slightly unpleasant odour, which 
IS not always easy to ''cover Secondly, it tends to 
defat the skin and scalp more markedly than does 
ethyl alcohol, and for that reason it should only be 
used m lotions containing some fat or oil It must 
not be confused with the more toxic and quite 
unsuitable normal propyl alcohol Statistics have to 
be kept by the user of isopropyl alcohol, relatmg to 
dates of purchase and use, etc , but apart from that 
It IS not nearly so rigidly controlled by H M Customs 
and Excise as is I M S 

Glycerol, commonly called "glycenn,” is also an 
alcohol Animal and vegetable fats and fixed oils 
mmi of esters of glycerol and fat-formmg acidSt 
When these are acted on by suitable alkahs, under 
conditions, the glycerol is set free and the 


alkah condenses in its turn with the acid to produce 
soap 

Glycerol is a thick, colourless liquid, without odour, 
but with a very sweet taste It is soluble m all 
proportions in water or spirit When pure, it is just 
over one and a quarter times as hea\y, bulk for bulk, 
as water, or, to be exact, i 26 times It is a \ery 
useful emollient for the skin, provided it is diluted 
with water before use, since, owing to its great 
affinity for this substance, it is apt to exercise a 
deleterious drying action if used alone 

Soaps 

Soaps, strictly speaking, belong to the class of 
substances known as salts They are sodium, 
potassium or triethanolamine, etc , salts of the acids 
of fats and fixed oils When a fat or fixed oil is acted 
on under appropriate conditions by a suitable alkah, 
a chemical reaction takes place The glycerol con- 
densed with the acid is set free, and the metal present 
in the alkali takes its place to form a soap This 
process is called "saponification " The soap is some- 
times caused to separate from the solution by the 
process of "salting out," that is, by adding salt to 
the liquid 

Curd Soap is essentially the sodium salt of steanc 
acid formed by saponifying animal fats with sodium 
hydroxide Hard or Castile Soap consists essentially 
of the sodium salt of oleic acid and is obtained by 
saponifying olive oil with sodium hydroxide In the 
process of manufacture, both these soaps are salted 
out of the solution which contains the glycerol also 
formed as a result of the reaction 

Soft Soap, on the other hand, is essentially the 
potassium salt of oleic acid, formed by sapomf5nng 
ohve oil with potassium hydroxide, though other oils 
are employed for the manufacture of different grades 
The soap is not salted out, hence it contains the 
whole of the glycerol produced by the reaction 

Coconut Oil Soaps, as is indicated by their name, 
are derived from coconut oil by saponification, and 
are valued in shampoo preparations on account of 
the showy lather they give The potash soap is 
usually made in situ (see Formula in second part of 
section) The sodium soap is obtamable m a fine 
powder suitable for use in making shampoo powders, 
Blendmg with ohve or castor soaps is frequently 
desirable, as coconut oil soaps alone sometimes prove 
imtatmg to sensitive scalps. 

Soaps in General. Soaps are used in, hairdressing 
and toilet preparations either for their detergent or 
cleaning properties (as m shampoos) or for their 
ability to emulsify fats and oils with water (as m face 
creams and beauty milks}. Sometimes these two 
properties are combined, as when formulating a 
Slaving amm. 
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Commercially prepared soaps in liquid, soft and to a slight degree and, hence, are especially useful 
powder forms are extremely useful bases for the are almond oil and cocoa butter 
production of hqmd, paste and powder shampoos Almond Oil is a faintly yellow oil of bland and 
for salon use, requiring only a mmimum degree nutty taste, obtained by expression from either 
of care in additions (e g henna or camomile mfu- sweet or bitter almonds, the latter being generally 
sions) and/or dilution (e g with water, alcohol and employed It must be carefully distinguished from 
water, or— in the case of powder shampoos— with the essential oil of bitter almonds, obtained from the 
borax, etc ) mass remaining after the fixed oil has been expressed 

Numerous speciahzed soaps and soap-containing from bitter almonds, by fermentation and subsequent 
products have proved useful as emulsifying agents distillation The latter oil contains prussic acid, and 
These include straight soaps such as potassium is, therefore, poisonous After the removal of this 
mjTistate and ammonium ncmoleate , fatty esters of ingredient, however, it is harmless, and is then used 
glycenn and glycols (e g Abracol G M S , which is for making ahnond essence The expressed oil 
ghceryl monostearate plus a trace of soap) , and the contains no prussic acid It is one of the finest of 
amine soaps, such as those of triethanolamine and vegetable fixed oils 

isopropanolamme Castor Oil is obtained by expression from the seeds 

Isopropanolamme (Mixed, Commercial) is an excel- of the castor-oil plant, and is rendered colourless by 
lent substitute for the better knoxvn tnethanolamine bleaching It has httle odour, but a highly objection- 
It IS a viscous, hygroscopic liquid with a slightly able taste It is remarkable among fixed oils by being 
ammoniacal odour, completely soluble m water, but readily soluble in spirit, and for that reason is a very 
only slightly soluble m hydrocarbons The combining useful constituent of hair lotions and “fnctions” 
weight of mixed isopropanolamme is approximately Traces of castor oil soaps are useful m coconut oil 
the same as that of commercial tnethanolamme, and shampoos 


for this reason it may be substituted weight for Cocoa Butter is a solid fat, which verj' easily melts, 
weight in most of the formulas calling for tnetha- obtained from cocoa beans It is used in connection 
nolamine Isopropanolamme soaps are more soluble with theatrical make-up, but is frequently replaced 
m mmeral oil and less prone to discolour than the by chemically hardened oils of similar consistency 
tnethanolamine soaps {see below) Coconut Oil is a sohd, white fat, not unlike lard, 

Tnethanokimne Oleate and Stearate are two obtained by expression from the kernels of the 
tnethanolamine soaps much advocated for making coconut It rapidly becomes rancid on exposure to 
emulsions of the oil-in-water type (creams and air It is remarkable for the ease with which it can 
lotions) They should be used fresh, owing to the be saponified or converted mto soap 
rapidity with which they discolour when not in Groundnut Oil, known also as Peanut Oil, or 
solution The oleate is almost mvanably made %n Arachis Oil, is obtamed by expression from peanuts 
sttu from tnethanolamme and oleic acid , the stearate It is a yellowish or shghtly greenish-yellow oil having 
is also very frequently made m sttu from tnetha- a nutty odour and taste A bleached oil, which is 
nolamine and steanc acid practically free from colour and taste, is also manu- 

Magnestum Stearate is allied to the soaps in chemical factured, and is used as a substitute for almond oil 
composition It forms a very white and very hght Ohve Oil is obtamed by expression from the npe 
powder, which possesses marked adherent properties fruits of the ohve, and is too well known to need 
It is much employed, therefore, as an mgredient m descnption Owing to its odour, it is considered 
the manufacture of modem face powders The same infenor to ahnond oil for cosmetic purposes 
observations apply to Zinc Stearate. Peach-kernel and Apncot-kemel Oils resemble 


Fixed OUs, Fats, aad Waxes 
Fats amsist of raters of glycerol and certain 


almond oil, which they, in common with other oils, 
are used to adulterate Their tendency to rancidity 
calls for the simultaneous mclusion m formulae 


complex ongsmic adds Waxes, properly so called, 
are also rates, but of alcohols other than glycerol 
The name "oil'’ is ^ven to vanous materials of a 
laost divase character, The fix^ oils are fats which 
happen to be h^oid at radmary tomperatures. 

Aaasaig toe moie maportant fatty adds from which 
tes tm deiiwiid, naradm my be made of ol^ aad, 
itoi 


i ipMM 'Ms ouly 


containmg them of traces of smtable antioxidants 
Turtle Oil is a fixed oil of animal origin which once 
came mto favour for cosmetic use, owing to its 
alleged vitamin content and the fact that it is readily 
absorbed by the skm It has been observed to exert 
a peculiarly astringent action on the skm, and fra 
that reason is stall used, when obtainable, m certain 
speciahzed creams and skm oils Tuitte oil itself ts 
teamed from the musdra and certam genital ^teids 
of toe ghwt sea turde, and is supposed to exraose a 
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rejuvenating" action on the skin One drawback 
to Its use IS its fishy odour, which has to be carefully 
covered by a suitable perfume 
Avocado Oil is another fixed oil which has also 
recentH found great favour as a constituent of skin 
foods Like turtle oil it is also claimed to be readily 
absorbed by the skin, and is said to be nch in vitamins 
It IS a dark green in colour, and quite devoid of any 
unpleasant odour It is obtained from the avocado 
pear (Persea amencam, Mill ) 

Amongst waxes, the following may be mentioned-— 
Beeswax is a brittle, waxy solid obtained from the 
honeycomb of the hive bee It is rendered white by 
bleaching 

Spermaceti is a brittle, white, shining solid obtained 
from the sperm whale It is sometimes used m 
conjunction with beeswax m preparing cold cream, 
etc , but has an unfortunate tendency to rancidity 
Lanolin is a wax (often called a fat) obtained from 
sheep’s wool It forms a yellowish, tenacious mass, 
which usually has an objectionable odour It is allied 
m chemical composition to the sebum of human 
beings Lanohn readily absorbs water, being thereby 
converted into a mass of a less tenacious character 
Lanohn free from water is known as “anhydrous 
lanohn", lanohn containing 30 per cent of water is 
known as “hydrous lanolm " 

Lanohn is a complex mixture containing cholesterol 
and other sterols, together vnth certain esters Its 
power of absorbmg water was at one time thought 
to be in direct ratio to its cholesterol content, but this 
theory has since been disputed 
Modem Absorption Bases, which have, to a very 
large extent, replaced lanohn itself m the preparation 
of modern “skin foods," etc , of the water-m-oil type, 
normally consist of cholesterol and other wool wax 
alcohols and their esters, compounded with suitable 
matenals such as soft paraffin 
Cholesterol itself forms small white crystals havmg 
a greasy feel It is sometimes but probably erron- 
eously thought to be useful in treating loss of hair 
due to seborrhoea Cholesterol is not easy to get mto 
solution, and Carbon Tetrachloride, the vapour of 
which must not be inhaled, is often employed for the 
purpose A wide range of Bntish cholesterols, wool 
wax alcohols and absorption bases is nowadays 
available 

During recent years, a number of synthetic and 
extracted waxes and wax-hke matenals have been 
placed on the market for use in the manufacture of 
cosmetics, especially as emulsifying agents, and some 
have been found decidedly serviceable Mention may 
be made of Tegin (which is understood to be a special 
grade of glyceryl mono^tearate), Tegacid (for the 
production of acid creams), Cetyl Alcohol, Latiette 
(a mixture of stearyl and cetyl alcohols), Landite 
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Wax SX (which is lanette wax plus a sulphated 
derivative), etc 

Abracols G M S and G S P are British-made 
emulsifying agents resembling Tegin and Tegacid, 
the first consisting of glyceryl monostearate plus a 
small proportion of soap to render it self-emulsifiable, 
while the second is a glyceryl monostearate made 
stable to mild acids by the addition of an acid-stable 
salt in place of soap Abracol G S P is thus suitable 
for use in the preparation of lemon creams and other 
mildly acidic cosmetics 

For further details concemmg fixed oils, fats and 
waxes used in cosmetics, see References (b) and (c), 
at end of this section 

Mineral Oils and Waxes 

Mmeral oils and waxes differ radically from those 
of vegetable and animal origm, since they are not 
esters but hydrocarbons, that is compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen only A very important point m their 
favour is that they are non-rancidif5ang for this 
reason they have largely replaced vegetable oils and 
fats 

Liquid Paraffin is a tasteless, colourless, oily hquid 
devoid of odour when cold, havmg, according to The 
BnUsh Pharmacopoeta, a specific gravity of from 
0 880 to 0 895, though, for cosmetic use, grades havmg 
lower specific gravities are sometimes preferred owing 
to their lower viscosity Liquid paraffin or mmeral 
oil IS now widely used to replace vegetable oils, which 
nearly all require the use of an antioxidant to guard 
agamst ranciity 

Soft Paraffin is a semi-sohd mass, devoid of taste 
and odour, and melting at a temperature of 38® C. 
(or m the case of the white variety 40® C to 46® C.) 
It is either white or yellow m colour, according to 
whether it has been bleached or not The brand 
called “Vasehne" is widely known and used. Both 
soft paraffin and hquid paraffin are usually obtained 
from petroleum Petroleum Jelly is a popular 
S5monym for Soft Paraffin 

Hard Paraffin, or Paraffin Wax, is obtained from 
the tarry oil produced by the destructive distillation 
of shale It is an odourless, tasteless, wax-hke solid 
of variable meltmg point 

Ozokente is a naturally occurring mineral wax, 
which, when bleached, is known as Cer^m* The 
latter name is also loosely applied to wax mixtures 
based on hard paraffin. 

For further details see References (S), {c) and {e) at 
end of section 

Soapless Shampoo Bases 

Soapless shampoos, as their name implies, are 
based on soapldce matenaJb of a non-saponaceom 
character. , One of the earh^ matOTals us^ for this 
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purpose was saponin or its parent substance quillaia 
bark (soap bark) Nowadays, however, with the 
worldwide de\elopment of ''soap substitutes stimu- 
lating intensue research into synthetic detergents, 
we ha\e available a fairly wide range of soapless 
shampoo bases Such bases are available in powder, 
paste and liquid form— from w^hich corresponding 
soapless shampoo powders, creams and liquids can 
readih be developed 

Saponin i$ a non-crystalline pow^der extracted 
mainh from qmliaia bark, the bark of a large tree 
{Qmllata Sapomna Molina) indigenous to Peru and 
Qiile and cultivated in India, and bark of allied 
species It consists of a complex sugar compound 
(giv coside) or mixture of glycosides A small quantity 
added to water produces a very persistent foam, and 
the material is therefore used as a detergent, as, for 
example, in shampoo preparations Although a 
hemolytic, it is not irntant to healthy skins and was 
extensively used, m fact, during the German occupa- 
tion of France, as a constituent of a de-lousing 
solution (i per cent saponin, 5~io per cent rosemary 
oil, m a predominantly aqueous solution) The chief 
defect of saponin is that while it "foams well m a 
bottle, it does not give such spectacular results on 
the scalp." See Reference [d) The following formula, 
protected by B P 545,405 may, however, be noted— 

Quillaia bark, powdered 12 g 

Borax, finely powdered 6 g 


to brown, viscous liquids, readily soluble m cold 
water 

Various other sulphated fatty alcohol bases are 
also marketed Prominent among them is Teepol, an 
amber liquid giving clear, chemically neutral solutions 
This IS a secondary sulphated alcohol product denved 
from petroleum Dilutions of Teepol up to 50 per 
cent (i i) with water are satisfactory for liquid 
shampoos Related products are Teepol XL, a fine 
creamy powder, and the paste form knowm as Teepex 

Other interesting sulphated bases include such 
proprietary products as Sulphosal, Sulfa 104, the 
Empicols, Estralene, and so forth See References [d] 
and (g) A noteworthy newcomer is the flocculent 
powdered Santomerse I, chemically an alkylarvl 
sulphonate 

Future developments in the S5mthetic detergent 
industry will doubtless lead to the introduction of 
still further improved bases for soapless shampoos 
The best of those at present available foam and 
lather strongly, possess good cleaning properties, 
and are much superior to soap in hard water, m that 
they do not give nse to the precipitation of insoluble 
calcium soaps — ^1 e they do not fill the hair with 
"hme soap scum " On the other hand, they sometimes 
leave certain types of hair m a harsh, unmanageable 
state — and m these cases they are best modified by 
adding a httle oil or some other type of emollient 
matenal 


Of very much greater importance are the group of 
products commonly known as Sulphonated Fatty Starch and Gums 

Alcohols. The first of these to be placed on the market Starch is a material of complex constitution which 
result from the treatment of fatty alcohols, denved is found m the roots, tubers, and seeds of vanous 
directly or indirectly from natural fats, with sulphunc plants It occurs in the form of granules, showing a 
acid, followed by neutralization with sodium, tneth- rudimentary structure and composed of at least two 
auolamme or ammoma These are the salts of distinct substances The granules are insoluble in 
primary fulphonated (or more correctly, "sulphated") cold water When treated with hot water, they 
fatty alcohols A well-known product of this type is swell and ultimately burst, one of the constituents 
Sulphonated Lorol, which consists of the sodium salts dissolving to form a colloidal solution The mixture 
of the sulphunc acid esters of alcohols contaimng forms starch paste 

SIX to eighteen carbon atoms, chiefly twelve (1 e The granules differ considerably m size according 
lauryl or dodecyl alcohol). to the source of the starch Those of Rice Starch are 

Of the sulphated fatty alcohol products obtainable very small, whilst those of Potato Starch are relatively 
in paste form, Sulphonated Lorol is typical. It very large Other starches, whose granules are 
contains approximately 40 or more per cent of mtermediate m size between these, include Maize 
sulphated lauryl alcohol (commercial), 3-5 per cent Starch or Cornflour, Wheat Starch, and Arrowroot, 
of the free alcohols, 5 per cent sodium sulphate, and Orris-root consists of the rhizomes of certain species 
50 per cent water. Mcwe widely employed m soapless of Ins It contains starch and an essential oil, by 
stenpCKB, however, is the dried paste m powder virtue of which latter constituent it is sweetly odorous. 

Lorol Powfer, which again is It is sometimes incorporated in toilet powders, and, 
ayaflabte in a amcentmted and an ordinary grade, at one time, was much used for making "violet 
Simitar frodncli cam also be obtained "free from powder " Its use, however, is attended with certain 
opiate/* ^ ^ disadvantages, and, with certain subjects, is said to 

W ^ Squid shampoos the be capable of setting up dermatitis. 

* giTades For further details see Reference ^6) and («) at end 

of section 
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Starches find application m dusting powders, face 
powders and dry shampoo powders Admixed with 
water, ghcerin, etc , the resulting paste is useful in 
hand creams and lotions, face creams and powder 
creams All starch-contaimng cosmetics, other than 
powdeis, require to be effectively preserved 

Gum Tragacanth is a gum which exudes from 
certain species of Astragalus indigenous to the 
Turkish Empire and Persia It is very vanable in 
quality, and is extremely troublesome to powder 
It IS best purchased in powder form, but should only 
be obtained from reputable firms, as the powder is 
much subject to adulteration Gum tragacanth is 
only partially soluble in water, the addition of which 
causes it to swell, a cloudy mucilage being formed 
It IS employed in the preparation of setting lotions, 
hair creams, hand jelhes, leg make-up and other 
mucilage-containmg cosmetics, as well as for other 
purposes m pharmacy 

Gum Karaya, or Indian tragacanth, a gum obtained 
from Sierculia urens Roxb , is sometimes described 
as an mfenor form of gum tragacanth However, it is 
very suitable for the production of setting lotions, 
and has the advantage over genume gum tragacanth 
of readily giving a mucilage with tepid water It can 
also give a softer set to the hair than gum tragacanth 

Gum Acacia or Gum Arabic has good solubihty in 
water and is very useful in the preparation of such 
make-up items as moustache pomades, toupee 
fixatives, etc i or 2 per cent can be used in settmg 
lotions Its chief disadvantage is its stickiness See 
References (b) and (A) 

Quince Seeds are the seeds of the Quince (Pyrus 
Cydoma L), a small tree cultivated m temperate 
climates The seeds are very rich in mucilaginous 
matter, and are therefore useful for the preparation 
of settmg lotions Care must be exercised purchasing 
this matenal, as sometimes mouldy seeds are supplied 

All these gum and seed mucilages require 
preservation 

Gum Substitutes It is convenient in this section 
to refer, quite bnefly, to the vanous gum-like synthetic 
substances and water-soluble resms that are now 
available Some of these can be used in setting 
lotions, hair lacquers, leg make-up and hair creams, 
while others find application m brushless shaving 
creams, conditioning creams for the hair and scalp, 
tooth pastes and so forth One of the first on the 
market was Methyl Cellulose (Xylose) , while in the same 
group are Cellofas WLD (methyl ethyl cellulose), 
Cellofas WFZ (sodium carboxy-methyl cellulose) and 
vanous other brands of cellulose denvatives, such as 
Rromulsm* These are all useful in hand creams, non- 
greasy face creams, liquid creams of various kinds and 
IrosWess shaving creams, A useful hand jelly can be 
based, for example, on 5-6 parts of methyl cellulose 


dispersed m 80 parts of water, together with 10-11 
parts of gl}cerm Metlnl Cellulose is not suitable, 
however, for use in hair fi\ati\ e formulae, as it lea^ es 
behind a visible white deposit 

Sodium Alginate, deru ed from marine algae, is an 
extremely useful gum substitute The viscositv or 
thickness of sodium alginate mucilages can be 
controlled and standardized b\ the addition of 
calcium salts, and by appropnate manipulation a 
wide vanety of stable mucilages and gels may be 
prepared Sodium alginate is particularly useful as a 
base for setting lotions and will impro\ e adhesion if 
incorporated m relatively small amounts m modern 
hair creams See also References (d) and (A| 

Of the more recently introduced matenals, note 
should be made of Poiyvmyl Alcohol (P V A ) and 
the vanous Polyethylene Glycols The former, m the 
grade at present obtamable in this country, is a 
cream-coloured granular powder, soluble in hot w^atei 
to give VISCOUS solutions It goes well in face masks, 
massage creams and leg make-up, and might w^ell find 
application in settmg lotions and hair creams 

The polyethylene glycols are available as both 
viscous hquids and sohds The liquids can prove 
useful as water-soluble lubricants, impro\ing the feel 
on the skm of shaving creams, band lotions, etc 
The sohd grades, known as Carbowaxes, are however 
of more general utility they can be used in a wide 
vanety of cosmetic preparations, ranging from hair 
creams and soapless shampoos to *'soap substitutes'' 
m cake form They may well prove useful in prevent- 
ing the excessive drymg of the hair caused by some 
shampoo detergents and permanent waving solutions 

Refined Shellac, solubilized with alkali, has been 
used m hair lacquers Other natural resms and 
balsams may also be employed m this connection, 
provided that they are dissolved m suitable solvents 
See Reference (d) Synthetic resins need to be 
regarded with caution, however, as some of them 
have been reported to give nse to dermatitis 

Perfume Materials 

The raw matenals of perfumery comprise (1) 
matenals of animal ongm, such as Musk, Civet, and 
Ambergris, (n) matenals of vegetable ongm, (m) 
natural isolates, or pure substances isolated from the 
natural perfume matenals, such as Eugenol, a liquid 
of dove-like odour, isolated from essential oil of 
cloves, Geramol, a liquid of rose-hke odour, isolated 
from citronella and palmarosa oils and Rhodmol, 
another liquid of rose-hke odour, finer than that of 
geramol, isolated from geramum oil; and (ivj mlo 
stances of artificial on^n prepared by synthetic 
means 

The most important members of group (li) are the 
essential oils obtained from flowers and plants, usually 
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b\ distilling them m the presence of steam Among 
the more useful of these, the following may be men- 
tioned the Rose Oils, including otto of roses, 
Geranium Oil, of which the finest sort is obtained in 
France b\ distilling pelargonium leaves mixed with a 
few rose petals and is known as Rose Geranium Oil , 
Yiang-ylang Oil (the smooth, hone\ed odour of which 
blends well into illy, gardenia, hone} suckle and other 



(eg the “absolute essences'' of Jasmin, Tuberose 
Rose de Mai, Violet Leaf, Orange-fiower, Cassie 
and Mimosa), a number of gum resms and balsams 
are employed, such as Gum Benzoin and Balsam of 
Peru Gum benzoin, of which there are se\eral 
different varieties, is often employed in the form of a 
simple tincture or alcoholic extract of lo per cent 
strength 

Mention must also be made of the Expressed Oil of 
Nutmeg (sometimes erroneously called “oil of mace") 
This is a highly aromatic, concrete oil, of an orange 
colour, which is obtained by hot expression from 
nutmegs It possesses stimulating properties, and i$ 
sometimes mcorporated in hair lotions 

The synthetic perfume matenals are very numerous, 
and the synthetic perfumes generally are of constantly 
increasing importance to the practising perfumer 
Benzyl acetate and amyl cinnamic aldehyde, for 
example, are virtually indispensable in the corn- 


perfumes) ; Neroli Oil (from bitter orange blossoms) , 
Petifgtam Oil (from bitter orange leaves and twigs) , 
Pimmto Oil ; Bay Oil (from the leaves of Pmmia am$, 
Wight, the West Indian Bay) (see Fig 521) , Clove 
Oil, Patchouli Oil (from the dned leaves of Pogo- 
demon Cahlin Bth and P, Eeyneams Bth,) (see 
Fig. 522) , Rcmnary Oil (from the flowenng tops 
of Ro%fmnnm L,) (see Fig 523) , Sandal- 

wwA Oil ; Vetiv^or Oil (from khus-khm) ; Lavender 
Oil {of which the best is English), Citronella Oil 
(from an East Indian grass) , and Lemongrass Od, 
winch ksl b annetmes inaccurately called “verbena 

In aSm am of the C&m frmte, mok as the lemon, 
ete*# thdfr oils can heobteted either by dis- 




^ tmM <dfe of this ^pe m:e 


poundmg of jasmm compositions Hydroxycitronellal 
is equally valuable in the blending of hme blcBsopi^ 
hlac and lily-of-the-vaEey compounds. Another 
extremely useM lilac-type synthetic is TerpineoL 
Imme and methyl lonotie are synthetic bas^ for 
videt perfumes, while Eugeuol and Isoengaiol are 
equaly valmWe in carnation and related types. 

alcohol and the rcBe-like alcohols^ 
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Geraniol and Citronellol, form the basis of rose 
perfumes Coumaxm is an obvious foundation for 
new mown hay perfumes, Hehotropm for heliotrope 
perfumes, and Styrolyl Acetate, carefully blended, 
for gardenia perfumes Of the widely utilized syn- 
thetics, one of the most important is Vanillin, with its 
odour and flavour of vanilla Of the relatively newer 
s\nthetics, tw^o typically important products are 
Ethyl Methyl Phenyl Glycidate (“strawberry alde- 
ii\de'’j and Dimethyl Benzyl Carbmol (excellent in 
main rose, lily and related perfume types) 

These synthetics derive from many sources, 
notabh coal tar, turpentine, natural fats and, of 
course, from essential oils Many of them are as 
indispensable in perfume compounding as the flower 
absolutes, essential oils and other natural products 

In addition, mention must be made of the artificial 
musks, of which the most widely used, perhaps, are 
Musk Xylol and Musk Ambrette These crystalline 
substances, although in no way alhed in chemical 
composition to musk, have musk-like odours They 
are a little troublesome to handle, owing to their 
slight solubility in spirit Benzyl Benzoate is often 
employed as a solvent for them Readers of this book 
may find ready-prepared artificial musk essence more 
convenient to use Exaltone and Exaltolide are syn- 
thetic substances whose chemical constitutions more 
closely approximate to that of the muskone to which 
the characteristic odour of musk is due They are 
very expensive, but are effective in exceedingly small 
proportions, and are used m fine perfumery Artificial 
Ambers, with odours akm to the smell of ambergns 
but often sweeter, are also manufactured Diethyl 
Phthalate, frequently called “ethyl phthalate,” must 
also be mentioned m the present connection, for, 
although this ester is practically odourless, it is much 
employed in perfumery (i) as a solvent, and (n) as a 
denaturant, owing to its disagreeable taste, in per- 
fumes made with industrial methylated sprats 

For further details see References (A), (t) and {]), 
at end of this section 

Colouring Matters 

Colourmg matters are of very diverse characters. 
So fax as insoluble colourmg matters, or pigments, are 
concerned, some useful materials of this type which 
occur naturally have already been mentioned 
Amongst artificially prepared pigments the following 
are of mterest Ultramarine (blue), a double silicate of 
aluminium and sodium contammg sulphur; Cobalt 
Blue* essentially a compound of alummium and cobalt 
oKides, and Cobalt Green, composed of oxides of 
cobalt and zmc* The latter two pigments sometimes 
coatam arsenic. When pure, however, all these pig- 
TOnte are harmless It is nevertheless preferable m 
ca^ to use plant-derived colouring matters or 
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approied food colours, in order to obtain these blue 
and green shades See References Ic) and (e), which 
are of considerable interest and importance in this 
connection 

Amongst colourmg matters obtained from plants, 
Alkanmn and Chlorophyll are very useful The first 
IS a red oleo-resm, extracted from the roots of the 
alkanet, Alkanna tinctona Tausch, and is soluble in 



oils and spint The acid tincture of alkanet colours 
hquids red, while the alkaline tincture colours 
hquids blue See Reference (^) Chlorophyll is the 
green colouring matter of plant leaves and stems It is 
usually extracted from the leaves of stinging nettles, 
the colour bemg generally fixed by the addition of a 
little copper It is obtainable m different forms, 
according to whether it is to be used to colour oils, 
aqueous hquids, or spintuous ones 
Cudbear is a cheap red colourmg matter of vegetable 
ongm, which is very useful for imparting a bright red 
tint to acid hquids It is obtamed from certam 
species of lichens, and occurs m the form of a purplish- 
red powder. Tmcture of cudbear, Tmctura Persionis 
B P C , IS a suitable form m which to emptoy it. This 
is prepared by mixmg twelve and a half parts of finely 
powdered cudbear with twice its weight of purified 
silver sand, extracting tins by the percolation proce^ 
with thnrty-fiye parts erf alcohol diluted with twice its 
volume of distilled water# und fin al l y making up the 
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volume of the extract to a hundred parts with more 
distilled water ( 5 ) The colour becomes reddish-purple 
with alkalis 

Caramel is another cheap colouring matter of vege- 
table ongin, which is very useful for tmting aqueous 
liquids yellow to brown shades It is made by care- 
fully heating sugar at about 180° C to 200® C until 
an almost black, viscid mass results, addmg to this as 



Fig 524 Cochineal Insects (Male and Female) 
AND Spineless Cactus 


which IS very useful for tintmg alkalme lotions can 
be prepared as imder ( 5 ) — 


Carmine 5 

Dilute solution of ammonia 
Potassium citrate 10 

Glycerol 35 

Water, distilled, sufficient to produce 100 


Tnturate the carmine with the dilute solution of 
ammonia, add the glycerol, and heat on a water bath, 
with constant stirnng, until the odour of ammonia 
has practically vanished Then cool, dissolve the 
potassium citrate in the mixture, and make up to the 
requisite volume with distilled water Filter if 
necessary 

In addition to the above and other colourmg matters 
of natural origin, an immense number of synthetic 
dyestuffs are made from coal-tar Some of these are 
ot a toxic character , others, innocent in themselves, 
are often contammated with arsenic and other dan- 
gerous impurities The coal-tar dyes suggested for 
use in the recipes which follow compnse Yellow AB, 
Yellow OB, Carmoisme, Amaranth, Tartrazine, Eosme, 
Phloxme, and Induhne These are among those which 
are harmless and which can be obtained in a high 
degree of punty, grades being manufactured for the 
express purpose of colouring foodstuffs 

The fact that the United States Government 
(Food and Drug Administration) has issued a hst of 
'‘Certified Coal Tar Colours'" permissible m the 
USA for incorporation m cosmetics and toilet 
preparations, is a significant step forward and should 
he duly noted This long official list of colours is 
given in full, as Appendix II, in Mr Ralph Harry's 
Cosmetic Raw Materials (Reference (c) ), as well as in 
the longer American work of Navarre (Reference {e) ) 


(The former enlarged, the latter much reduced in size) 

it cools one and a quarter times its weight of hot water, 
and straining off the resulting liquid 
Practically all vegetable colourmg matters are 
innocuous, with the exception of gamboge, 

&Kdimeal and Camime are two very important 
colouring matters of great utility m the cosmetic art 
Cochineal consists of the bodies of the female cochineal 
insect, Dactybpius coccus Costa (See Fig. 324 ) It is 
a native of Mexico, where the cacti on which it lives, 
<^peciaEy a species known as the Spineless Cactus, 
are md%enous, but has been introduced into other 
The matter of cochineal is turned 

miami aads and purine by alkalis. Car- 
wbm m a lake ppnent piepmed from the colouring 
the action cm This 

owing to the fact 

fai water^ it 



Miscellaneous Organic Materials 

Alkaloids are organic substances of complex chemi- 
cal constitution containmg nitrogen They belong to 
the class of basic substances or substances capable of 
combming with acids to produce salts 
Many of the alkaloids are extremely poisonous, and 
the sale by retail of such alkaloids or, m some cases, 
of preparations containmg them is restricted m Great 
Britain to registered pharmacists Only a few alka- 
loids need be specifically mentioned, as the majority 
of alkaloids are not used in cosmetics 
Quinine is the chief alkaloid of cinchona bark, and 
IS widely employed m medicme For use in hair- 
lotions, Quinine Hydrochloride is the salt most con- 
venient to employ It forms white, silky crystals, 
which are fairly soluble in water It is not classed as a 
poison. 

PScxmifee is a poisonous alkaloid which occurs m 
The latter consists of the toed of 


Pqw. ^ PO^mpm Stapf , which is 
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mdi^-enous to Brazil The alkaloid is supposed to 
iia\e a stimulating effect on the growth of the hair 
Both jahorandi and pilocarpine nitrate are used in 
the treatment of baldness 

Delphinine is an extremely poisonous alkaloid which, 
together with other alkaloids, occurs in Stavesacre 
Seeds These latter are the seeds of a species of 
Belphtmimi cultivated in the South of Europe, and are 
used for the preparations of lotions and omtments to 
destroy lice 

( Note The alkaloids of jaborandi and of stavesacre 
are included in Part I of the Poisons List, but sub- 
stances containing less than 0025 per cent of the 
former are exempted and those of the latter exempted 
for “soaps, ointments and lotions for external use,'' 
under Group II, Special Exemptions See Reference 

0 ) 

Cantharides consists of dried bodies of a species 
of beetle, known as the Spanish fly, mdigenous to 
Southern Europe The active principle they contam 
IS a substance called “cantharidm " The drug, or 
preparations of it, such as the tincture or alcohohc 
extract, produces redness when applied to the skm 
This is followed by vesicles which coalesce to form a 
blister Suitably diluted, the tmcture was at one time 
employed as a lotion to stimulate the growth of the 
hair, but the fact that canthandm and preparations 
contammg it are now scheduled poisons has tended 
to hmit the use of the tincture There is no doubt 
that canthandes is a distinctly dangerous matenal 
and one that is best avoided It is a Part I Poison 
See Reference (/) 

Capsicum is the dried ripe fruit of a small shrub 
native to tropical America and cultivated in many 
tropical countries The B P tmcture is prepared by 
extractmg five parts of the powdered spice with a 
hundred parts of 60 per cent alcohol Stronger tmc- 
tures are also prepared When apphed externally, 
capsicum acts as a rubifacient, and is used for 
preparmg lotions to stimulate the growth of the 
hair Producmg no visible imtation, it is much to be 
preferred to such violent vesicants as canthandes 

Chamomile consists of the dried flower-heads of the 
Roman chamomile {Anthemts nohhs L ), a plant native 
to England and cultivated chiefly in Belgium (See 
525 ) It has for long been employed as a constitu- 
ent of shampoo washes to brighten the colour of blonde 
hair, it being at one tune supposed that the odorous 
essential oil which the flower-heads contain had some 
beneficial action Curiously enough, modem scientific 
research has justified the old behef m chamomile as a 
<X)lour tonic for the hair. The action, however, is due, 
not to the volatile oil, but to a non-volatile yellow 
etjJounng matter, apigenm, which acts as a weak dye 
TIefbwer-heads of the German chamomile Mair$cana 
Qmmmlla L, which is also indigenous to Great 


Britain, contam the same substance and can be simi- 
larly employed For further details on this and other 
special ingredients for hair and scalp washes and 
lotions, readers are referred to the chapters on the 
subject contained in References (rf), (/i) and {}) 

Henna consists of the powdered leaves and young 
twigs of the shrub, Lawsonici alba L , also known as 
‘'Egyptian privet" (See Fig 526) The shrub is 



cultivated in tropical countries, and bears very 
fragrant fiowers Henna is much employed for dyeing 
the hair and as a constituent of hair-washes intended 
for use by brunettes It owes its tmctonal properties 
to a substance which it contams, lawsone, which acts 
as a red substantive dye towards keratin A syn- 
thetically prepared lawsone has recently become 
available in this country. Details concerning it are 
to be found in Reference (i) 

Pyrogallol, also known as "p5n:ogaliic acid," is a 
white crystallme substance, readily soluble m water, 
prepared by the action of heat on gafiic acid obtained 
from nut galls It is poisonous Pyrogallol is em- 
ployed as a photographic developer and, m conjunc*^ 
tion with certam metihc salts, is used as a hair dye 
Tar and tar oils are obtained by the destructive 
distillation of wood The two products of most inter- 
est are Pme Tar and Cade Oil or “ Huile de Cade " The 
former is made by the destructive distillation of pine 
wood, and is a thick, dark-coloured liquid of complex 
constitution contammg phenol (or carbolic acid) and 
allied substances amongst its constituents Cade oil^ 
on the other hand, is obtained by the destructive 
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distillation of the wood of certain species of junipers (Liquor Hamamelidis, B P C ) is obtained by macer- 
It IS also a thick, dark-coloured liquid Its chief con- atmg the leaves with water containmg a httle alcohol, 
stituent is a hydrocarbon called cadinene Both pine and afterwards distilhng It is a colourless hquid of 
tar and cade oil are stimulating antiseptics, and pre- pecuhar, but not disagreeable, odour, and is a most 
parations containing them are usefully employed m useful mild astringent for cosmetic use 



Fig 526 Hehna [Lamsoma 


PART III. EMULSIONS 

Emulsions are intimate mixtures of two liquids 
which are immiscible under ordinary conditions, e g 
oil and water Two mam types exist In one t>pe 
(oil-m-water), the oil is broken up into mmute glob- 
ules and dispersed throughout the water In the 
other type (water-in-oil), the water is broken up into 
minute globules and dispersed throughout the oil 

Many toilet preparations are emulsions, for ex- 
ample, creams and milky lotions , and it is very de- 
sirable that these emulsions should possess good 
stabihty, 1 e that the oil and water present should 
not show any marked tendency to separate 

The production of good emulsions depends upon 
vanous factors In the first place, it is necessary to 
mcorporate m the mixture suitable matenals which 
will increase the viscosity of the product, and, by 
formmg a film around the dispersed droplets, hinder 
these from running together Such matenals are 
known as Emulsifying Agents. 

Their effectiveness appears to depend on their 
chemical constitution Substances possessing long 
chams of carbon atoms, at one end of which is a 
group havmg affinity with water, at the other a 
group having affimty with oils, are frequently good 
emulsifying agents 

The t57pe of emulsion produced depends, to a large 
extent at any rate, upon the type of emulsifying agent 
employed 

Among the materials mentioned m Part II above, 
the followmg are employed for the production of 
emulsions of the oil-m-water type soaps of sodium, 
potassium, ammonium, triethanolamine and isoprop- 
anolamine , gums and gum substitutes (e g. sodium 
algmate) , glycol and glyceryl stearates , and partially 
sulphated fatty alcohols of the Lanette Wax SX 
type The foUowmg are useful for the production of 
emulsions of the water-in-oil type, calcium soaps. 


certain unhealthy conditions of the scalp They are 
both irritant to a relatively small percentage of people 
if used in ooncmtrated form, but in the proportions 
noimally used they can be r^ded as harmless and, 
fedeed, beurfkW. 
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beeswax, higher (unsulphated) fatty alcohols such 
as cetyl alcohol and Lanette Wax, lanohn, chole- 
stenn, wool wax alcohols and lanolin absorption 
bases 

In the manufacture of cold cream and deansmg 
creams of a type sunilar to cold aeam, oil-m-water 
emulsions axe first formed by the action of the soap 
readtmg foMu the interaction of the borax and 1 ^ 
free add pr«eot m the beeswax, which are then in- 
vited feta wat®:-fe-od emulsions by the action of 
the beeeawx. It is often desiraWe to ® 

twiltpcticm agsits tendmg to pnc^Hfie 
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opposite types of emulsions, but m such cases the 
emulsifier ^ving the desired type of emulsion should 
definite]} predominate 

It is not always necessary to determine whether an 
emulsion is of the oil-in-water or water-in-oil type, 
but generally the former can be dispersed m, and 
diluted with, water— whereas the latter does not 
disperse so readily or uniformly Other methods of 
testing for '‘emulsion phase” are to be found in 
Reference [e) 

Procedure is important if good emulsions are to 
result, as emulsification is essentially a physico-mech- 
anical phenomenon The two phases, i e the water and 
oil containing in solution any other ingredients, of 
which one will be the emulsifying agent, dissolved m 
the phase for which it has greater affinity, should be at 
the same temperature when mixed This temperature 
will, to a large extent, be determined by the emulsify- 
ing agent employed, but, in general, emulsions of the 
water-m-oil type are best made at low temperatures 

Mixmg should, in general, be done very gradually, 
though this IS not always desirable , and the mixture 
should be well stirred The working in of air-bubbles, 
sometimes difficult to avoid, is undesirable, as tendmg 
to decrease stability (For this reason, some emulsions 
are best made tn vacuo, but this is not common 
practice ) 

In general, emulsions are improved if, after makmg, 
they are passed through a homogenizmg machme 
In such machines, the size of the dispersed globules 
IS reduced by forcing the emulsion through a small 
hole, or between two plates of metal which are almost 
touchmg For large-scale production, homogenizmg 
machmery is always employed, but there are now 
available a number of quite small and mexpensive 
hand machines, suitable for small-scale production , 
and readers of this work who contemplate the manu- 
facture of toilet lotions and creams on a small scale 
will find it worth while to purchase machines of 
this type 

There is a prolific hterature dealing with emulsion 
formation Some of the most useful references for 
the beginner are those hsted as (e), (/) and {m), at 
the end of this section 

PART IV, PRESERVATION AND 
TESTING 

The question of the preservation of emulsions is 
one of great importance The oil present, unless ex- 
clusively of mineral ongm, may go rancid, and, a 
second danger, the cream or lotion may go mouldy, 
and eshibit a growth of fungi on the top 

Corks are often a cause of infection, and should be 
Utilized with boiling water , and, in most cases, it is 
im^hh to incorporate a preservative in the product. 

Acid and Sodium Beiusoate are sometimes 


employed, but are not very effective unless used m 
fairly large amounts 

Traces of chloroform and formaldehyde ma\ be used 
to presene certain cosmetics, chiefly those of a liquid 
character, but for general use they are not to be recom- 
mended There are also disad\antages and possible 
dangers attending the use of such preservatues as 
saheyhe acid, sodium fluonde and phen\lmertunc 
salts 

Modem cosmetic practice favours the use of the 
Esters of para-Hydroxy-Benzoic Acid These, known 
also as Nipagins and Nipasols, include the methyl, 
ethyl, propyl, butyl and benzyl esters — m addition to 
their sodium salts The proportion used normally 
vanes from o 05 to o 2 per cent 

Certain chlormated phenols are also excellent 
preservatives, Parachlormetacresol and Parachlor- 
metaxylenol, both bemg effective as preser\ati\es 
(about 0 05 per cent) and antiseptics Parachloro- 
phenyl Glycerol Ether, known also as Gecophen, is a 
more recently introduced antibactenal and anti- 
fungal agent — a stable, odourless, colourless and 
neutral material, sufficiently soluble in water and 
efiective m most cosmetics m a concentration of from 
0 15 to 0 3 per cent 

Of special interest as antioxidants, to prevent the 
rancidification of oils, fats, etc , are the alkyl gaUates 
known as Progallm A and Progalhn P (0 02 to 0 15 
per cent for most purposes) 

The supreme importance of testing all newly-made 
cosmetic and toilet preparations should here be 
emphasized The tests should mclude actual “patch 
tests” on the skm and scalp — a. famihar technique to 
users of “para” dyes — as well as shelf tests and, if 
possible, oven tests The latter are not strictly 
necessary m the case of preparations mtended for 
salon use, but are essential — ^to simulate hot, cold or 
humid climates — ^if the finished preparations are 
mtended for export 

Dr Louis Schwarz, of the US. Pubhc Health 
Service, has recently drawn attention to the dangers 
of supplying untned cosmetics for pubhc use — 

'Tt IS the dermatitis that occurs among the users 
of cosmetics which concerns us most Outside of 
dermatitis from the improper use of depilatories, 
cuticle removers, perspiration inhibitors, bleachmg 
and freckle creams, hair wavers and straighteners 
which contain primary shn irritants, the majority 
of skm mjunes among the users of cosmetics belong 
to the allergic class, and have been caused chiefly 
by synthetic hair and eyelash dyes, lipstick, nad 
lacquers, and lately an outbreak from hair lacquer 
contammg a synthetic resin as a substitute for 
unobtainable shdlac 

“While cosmetics as a dass rank among the 
saf^t of substance in so far as produong dermatitis 
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IS concerned, \et there are occasional outbreaks 
of dermatitis among the public from new and untned 
cosmetics Such outbreaks not only cause suffenng 
but also cost the cosmetic manufacturer considerable 
mone^ m settling damage suits Moreover, it makes 
the pubhc doubt the value of cosmetics and fearful 
of their use ” 

MTiile these dangers can easily be exaggerated, it 
is obiiously in the best inteiests of the hairdresser 
that he should make and use only such preparations 
as hate been proied to be quite harmless If at any 


tune he is in doubt on this score, he should obtain 
expert advice from a reputable trade journal or an 
expenenced consultmg chemist He should also be 
fuUy aware of the benefits of routine control and 
analysis, as tools in the perfection and standardization 
of his own preparations In this connection see also 
References (c), (if), (e) and (h) 

The following formulae, most of which have been 
tested by the present wnter as well as by the chemist 
onginally responsible for them, are offered as rehable 
bases for individual experimentation 


FORMULARY 


PART I. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
HAIR 

(a) Shampoos 

The older types of preparations used for shampoo- 
ing usually consist of soap with the addition of an 
alkali The latter prevents the formation of a curd if 
the preparation is one to be employed m conjunction 
with ordinary (hard) water, and, at the same time, 
helps to remove grease from the hair by its saponifying 
action on it The three chief forms of preparations 
are as follows (i) Shampoo lotions, wet , (ii) Shampoo 
lotions, dry , and (in) Shampoo powders for use after 
dissolution in warm water In preparations of the 
first type, the ingredients are dissolved m water with 
a little alcohol The composition of dry shampoo 
lotions is similar, except that a larger proportion of 
alcohol IS used Soft soap is usually employed in the 
preparation of both these types In the case of the 
third, however, hard (Castile) soap in powder form 
must be used, the ingredients being well mixed and 
sifted through a sixty-mesh sieve Sapomn or pre- 
ferably sulphonated lorol (or similar sulphated pro- 
ducts) may be employed for makmg soapless shampoos 

Liquid shampoos should be allowed to stand a few 
days to deposit and then filtered They may be tinted 
green by means of water-soluble chlorophyll, yellow 
with tartraaine, orange-red with carmqisme, or lilac 
with cudbear.^ 

In addition to the above types of shampoos, there 
axe some special types which will be described later. 
Formulae for the ordinary types are as follows— 

I* LiqxiM Shaiipfoo (Wet), 

Soft soap , 2o»o 

Atohol . 5*0 

T«rptueol » . ^ 0*25 

m pm solution of pota»um carbonate 5 0 
gcwe itabsar . * 30^0 

wate iWWi, auSdeut to produce , 1 00*0 


water, and afterwards the solution of potassium 
carbonate, finally make up to the stipulated \olume 
with distilled water Tint with carmoisme, or other- 
wise according to taste and the perfume used 

The 10 per cent solution of potassium carbonate is 
made by dissolving ten parts of potassium carbonate 
m sufficient distilled water to produce a hundred parts 
Alternatively, the required 0 5 parts of potassium 
carbonate may be added direct to the mam bulk of 
water Occasionally less than half this quantity is 
used of the hydroxide (caustic potash), but this is 
not a practice to be recommended 

2 Liquid Shampoo with Saponm 


Sapomn, pure 20 

Rose water, diluted 80 o 

Ylang-ylang oil 0 05 

Saturated alcoholic solution of musk xylol i 5 
Alcohol , 150 

Water, distilled, sufficient to produce 100 o 


Dissolve the saponm in the rose water, add the ylang- 
ylang oil dissolved m the alcohol and mixed with the 
solution of musk xylol, and make up to the stipulated 
volume with distilled water Tint with tartrazme 
The saturated alcoholic solution of musk xylol is 
prepared by shakmg S V.R with musk xylol until no 
more dissolves About seven parts of musk xylol per 
thousand parts of spirit are required 

3, Liquid Dry Shampoo. (^) — 


Soft soap ^ 7 5 

Alcohol, industrial 50 0 

Ammonia, strong solution 0 5 

Water, distilled 5° ^ 

Perfume q s 


Dissolve the soap in the alcohol, add the perfume, and 
mix with the water containing the ammonia Synthetic 
violet constitutes a suitable perfume, and, if used, the 
shampoo should be tinted green with chlorophyll 


PMPi m toy parts of distflled 
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4. Shampoo Powder. 

A 

B 

Caatde soap, in powder 

. 50 

45 

Sodium se^uicarbonate 
Sodium earbonal® 

. 30 

45 


. ao 
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Thoroughly mix the ingredients, which must be finely 
powdered and sifted Scent the powder by rubbmg 
in about | per cent of musk xylol ana a similar amount 
of any suitable essential oil or synthetic perfume, such 
as rose-geranium oil, lavender and bergamot oils 
mixed, or heliotropme Put up in sachets each con- 
taining about J to I oz 

5 Henna Shampoos These are prepared as above 
with the addition of henna To prepare a liquid henna 
shampoo, infuse one part of henna in ten parts of hot 
water for about half an hour , strain off the clear liqmd , 
and mix one part of this with ten parts of an ordmary 
liquid shampoo, containing about 20 per cent of spirit 
Tmt with caramel Henna shampoo powders can be 
made by incorporating from five to ten parts of 
powdered henna with a hundred parts of a shampoo 
powder made along the Imes of No 4A or 4B above 

6, Chamomile Shampoos Chamomile shampoo 
powders are prepared along the same lines as henna 
shampoos, about 5 per cent of powdered chamomile 
being used in place of henna The addition of the 
very expensive chamomile oil to these preparations is 
not necessary from the point of view of adding to their 
tmctorial powers A suitable form m which to incor- 
porate chamomile in liquid shampoos is provided by 
the Infusum Anthemidis Concentratum of The Bnhsh 
Pharmaceutical Codex Up to 10 per cent may be 
employed 

7 Coconut Oil Shampoos (Liquid) These prepara- 
tions are made by saponifying coconut oil with caustic 
potash The proportion used of the latter has to be 
carefully adjusted in order to give a final product as 
nearly neutral to phenolphthalem as possible A 
typical formula is as follows (d ) — 


Coconut oil 

18 0 

Castor oil 

40 

Caustic potash (stick) 

53 

Potassium carbonate 

04 

Glycenn 

50 

Perfume compound 

03 

Water, distilled or softened, to 

100 0 


Dissolve the potassium hydroxide in twenty-five parts 
of water, and heat with the coconut oil in an enamelled 
saucepan with occasional stirring until the resultmg 
soap IS clearly soluble m warm water Then add the 
glycenn, potassium carbonate, and sufficient water to 
produce the requisite volume Cool, add the perfume 
(eg Eau-de-Cologne essence), shake well, stand to 
deposit, and filter bnght Before adding the glycenn, 
etc , the soap should be adjusted to neutrality by 
testmg with phenolphthalem, or with one of the 
useful senes of testmg papers now on the market, 
more oil being added if the test shows alkalinity and 
more alkali being added if the reverse occurs Un- 
saponified fat is revealed by turbidity in aqueous 
sdution. 

In general, it is preferable for hairdressers not to 
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attempt to saponify m this kitchen apparatus style, 
but to purchase a good coconut soft soap and dissolve 
it in water, together with a little potassium carbonate, 
soluble perfume and other desired additn es A good, 
very mild type of shampoo may^ be prepared by 
neutralizing coconut fatty acids, in association with 
other fatty acids if desired, by’’ means of triethano- 
lamine or isopropanolamine Formulae of this type 
are published m booklets issued by the makers of 
these useful organic bases See References (d), (hj 
and {%) 

8 Cade Oil Shampoos Liquid cade oil shampoos 
can be made by mcorporatmg about 2 per cent of 
cade oil in a shampoo prepared along the lines of 
either No i or No 7 above The following formula 
may be used — 


Cade oil 2 o 

Rosemary oil o 3 

Alcohol 3 o 

Soft ‘ioap 20 o 

10 per cent solution of potassium 
carbonate 5 o 

Water, distilled, sufScient to produce 100 o 


Dissolve the cade and rosemary oils m the alcohol, 
add to this the soft soap dissolved m about sixty parts 
of water heated to boiling, and the solution of potash. 
Finally, make up to the stipulated volume with more 
water 

9 Pme Tar Shampoos Liquid pme tar shampoos 
can be prepared along the same Imes as cade oil 
shampoos by replacing the cade and rosemary oils in 
the formula above (No 8) by two parts of pine tar 

Both pme tar and cade oil can be incorporated in 
small amounts in shampoo powders 

10. Modem Soapless Shampoo Powders Excellent 
soapless shampoo powders may be made simply by 
perfummg the ordmary grade of sulphonated lorol, 
which may be further diluted with any suitable, inert, 
water-soluble diluent Powdered chamomile or henna 
may be incorporated at discretion, as illustrated by 
the following formula— 


German chamomile 


20 

Sulphonated lorol 


80 

Pethime 


qs 


A perfume of the ambreine type is most suitable 
for this preparation 
Another formula is as follows — 

Sulphonated fatty alcohol powder 48 

Borax, powdered finely 40 

Sodium sesqmcarbonate, powdered 12 

Henna powder, lawsone suitably extended, sodium 
perborate (for blondes) and other special ingredients 
may also be combined with powdered fatty alcohol 
sulphates of the free-foammg types Soap shampoos 
m powder form are similarly prepared, the soap powder 
bemg a special ^ampoo grade and used to replace 
the sulphated fatty alcohoL 
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II Modern Henna Shampoo Powder (Mixed Type) 
Sulphonated lorol (ordinary grade) may be used in 
conjunction with soap and a little alkali, though not 
all workers favour the admixture of soaps and 
synthetic detergents The following typical formula 
IS for a henna shampoo powder of this type — 


Henna, powdered 


1 

Castile soap 


15 

Coconut-oil soap 


25 

Sodium sesquicarbonaie 


33 

Sulphonated lorol 


20 

Perfume 


qs 

Soapless Shampoos (Liqmd). 


A 

B 

Teepol X 

40 

— 

Sulphonated lorol, liquid TA 

— 

30 

\\ ater, distilled, sufficient to produce 

100 

100 

Perfume 

qs 

qs 


Suitable infusions of henna or chamomile may be 
incorporated with these preparations at discretion 
Teepol is a very valuable foaming and cleansing agent 
but its persistent and charactenstic odour should be 
well covered by means of a carefully selected perfume 
compound 


add the other ingredients previously mixed together 
The lotion is sometimes prepared without the oil 

14 Sir Charles Locock's Hair Lotion ^ 

Expressed oil of nutmeg i ^5 


Spirit of rosemary 25 77 

Olive oil 6 44 

Solution of ammonia i 51 

Rose water diluted 64 ^2 


Melt the oil of nutmeg with the olive oil m a basin 
heated over boilmg water, incorporate the solution of 
ammonia so as to form a pasty, soapy mass, add about 
SIX and a half parts of diluted rose water to thm this, 
and then add carefully the balance of the rose water 
mixed with the spirit 

IS Quimne Hair Lotion .2 


Quinine hydrochloride on 

Chloroform 0 52 

Alcohol 20 00 

Glycerol 1 56 

Eau-de-Cologne 1 56 

Bay rum (No 20) 25 00 

Tincture of cudbear 3 I2 


Rose water, diluted, sufficient to produce loo 00 


(b) Hair Lotions 

Spirituous hair lotions owe their stimulatmg proper- 
ties to the alcohol and essential oils they contam, and 
are useful m all conditions save when the hair is very 
dry Rosemary oil is a favourite for use m makmg 
these preparations Lotions containing qumme, which 
are invariably tmted red, are popularly held m high 
esteem, though it is doubtful whether qmmne applied 
in this manner has any effect, other than that of an 
antiseptic. Cholesterol lotions have been recom- 
mended by some wnters as helpful in cases of loss of 
hair due to seborrhoea, Canthandes and jaborandi are 
reputed to be valuable hair tomes, though the latter is 
also said to have a tendency to turn the hair grey 
Cantharides, as already indicated, comes under the 
Poisons Law restrictions, and jaborandi contains the 
poisonous alkaloid, pilocarpine, which is also a 
scheduled poison However, hair lotions based on 
jaborandi which contam less than o 025 per cent of the 
alkaloids of jaborandi are specially exempted and 
may be retailed by hairdressers. As a hair stimulant, 
capsicum is said to be equal to canthandes Lotions 
conlaimng stavesacre seeds are useful for destroying 
h<^m the hair. Some formulae Mow— 


Dissolve the qumme hydrochlonde m forty parts of 
diluted rose water, add the other ingredients, make up 
to the required volume with diluted rose water, and 
filter through purified talc or kaolm 

16. Qumme Hair Lotion (Alternative Formula) 


Qumme hydrochlonde o 25 

Bergamot oil o 7 

Lemon oil 0 3 

Lavender oil 0 2 

Petitgrara oil o 2 

Vetivert oil o i 

Glycerin 2 o 

tso Propyl alcohol 5 ^ ^ 

Tincture of cudbear ^ 5 


Orange-flower water sufficient to produce 100 o 

Dissolve the qumme hydrochlonde, glycerol and oils 
m the tso-propyl alcohol, dilute with the orange-flower 
water, colour with tincture of cudbear, and filter 

17. Capsicum Hair Lotion. 


Tmeture of capsicum, BP 2 

Rosemary oil 02 

Eau de Cologne 10 

Glycenn 4 

Isopropyl alcohol 35 


Floral waters or distilled water, to produce xoo 


13, IMa fM Aammiaia, BJP.C., or 

Sir {t) 



i i 1 4 ^ 


12*5 






Dissolve the tmeture of capsicum and rosemary ml 
m the jso-propyl alcohol, add the Eau-de-Cologne, 
and then dilute with distilled water Tint with a 
trace of tartrazine if a yellow colour is liked. 
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i8 Nursery Hair Lotion (to destroy lice), Lotio 
Staphisagriae, B P C. (b)— 


Stavesacre seeds, in coarse pow der 

10 00 

Acetic acid (33 per cent solution) 

5 00 

\lcohol (90 per cent) 

10 00 

Geranium oil 

0 02 

Lavender oil 

0 02 

Lemon oil 

0 04 

Glycerin 

5 00 

Water, distilled, sufficient to produce 

100 00 


Boil the powdered stavesacre seeds with the acetic 
acid and eighty parts of distilled water for ten minutes 
m a covered vessel, set aside till cold, and then add the 
oils previously dissolved in the alcohol Filter, add the 
glycerol, and make up to the stipulated volume with 
^ater This lotion may be sold by hairdressers, 
for, although the alkaloids of stavesacre seeds are 
scheduled poisons, lotions containing them for exter- 
nal use are specially exempt 

19 Cholesterol Lotion 


Cholesterol, pure o 4 

Carbon tetrachloride, BP 40 

t5(?-Propyl alcohol 52 o 

Glycerin 3 o 

Orange-flower water, sufflcient to produce 1 00 o 

Perfume g s 


Dissolve the cholesterol m the carbon tetrachloride, 
and mix with the iso-propyl alcohol and the perfume 
Add, with stirring, the mixture of glycerol and orange- 
flower water A perfume of the lavender type is 
recommended, and a trace of rosemary oil may be 
mcorporated with advantage A trace of tartrazme 
suffices to tmt the lotion an agreeable lemon colour 

(Note The vapour of carbon tetrachloride is 
poisonous and should not be allowed to remain about 
m the atmosphere,) 

(c) Bay Rum 

Bay rum was ongmally made from rum and the 
leaves of the West Indian bay Nowadays it is pre- 
pared by dissolving bay oil, with or without the addi- 
tion of other suitable perfume matenal, in alcohol, and 
diluting with water The preparation is an antiseptic 
one, owmg to the high eugenol content of bay oil, and 
is mildly stimulating by virtue of the alcohol it 
contains 

20, Bay Rum (very fine), Spintus Myrciae Com- 
positus, B*P C. {6)— 


Bay oil o 75 

Orange oil, expressed . o 05 

Pimento oil o 05 

Dry extract of quassia ♦ 00 9 

Alcohol (90 per cent) 64 00 


Water, distilled, sufficient to produce . roo 00 

Dissolve the oils and the dry extract of quassia m the 
gradually add the water, set aside for eight 
aiid then filter through talc or kaohn 


The Codex states that “ in making this preparation 
the alcohol (90 per cent) may be replaced by industrial 
methylated spirit diluted so as to be of equivalent 
alcoholic strength, provided that the law and the 
statutory regulations governing the use of industrial 
methylated spirit are observed 

21. Bay Rum (Alternative Formulae). 


1 Bay oil o 5 

Clove oil o I 

Pimento oil o i 

Petitgram oil o 3 

Eth^l acetate o 7 

Quassia extract o 5 

Glycenn 5 o 

Menthol o 2 

Industnal methylated spint (toilet quality ) 70 o 
Distilled water, to make 150 to 200 o 

2 Bay oil 015 

Pimento oil o 05 

Ethvl acetate o 05 

S V R or iso-propyl alcohol 45 00 

Water, distilled, sufficient to produce 100 00 


Dissolve the oils and ethyl acetate, etc , in the alcohol 
and then dilute with distilled water The quassia 
extract may be omitted if zso-propyl alcohol is used 
to replace the IMS, as m the second of these 
formulae 

Bay rum should be tinted a pale yellow brown 
with a little caramel to imitate the colour of rum, 
as the public shows a curious dislike for colourless 
bay rum 

(d) Liquid Brilliantmes 

Inseparable liquid bnlhantmes consist of perfumed 
oils The best vegetable oil to employ is almond oil, 
but this is expensive. Liquid paraffin, preferably of 
low viscosity, IS the oil most frequently used It is 
devoid of nutritive value for the hair, but increases 
its tensile strength whilst the hair is coated with it 
The product is improved if a small percentage of a 
vegetable oil, such as ohve oil, plus a suitable pre- 
servative, is added Good inseparable liquid bnl- 
hantmes can also be made by perfuming castor oil 
dissolved m alcohol About fifteen parts of castor oil 
to eighty-five parts of alcohol may be employed 
Separable liquid bnlliantmes are made by pounng 
perfumed alcohol on to liquid paraffin, almond, olive, 
or other suitable oil, about twenty-five parts of alcohol 
(more or less) being added to ^venty-five parts of oil. 
A little castor oil may be dissolved m the alcohol if 
desired For cheap preparations, fso-propyl alcohol or 
mdustnal spirit is employed. 

BnlliaBtines may be coloured by means of a little 
of one of the followings Oil-soluble chlorophyll for 
green, alkanmn for pmk or red, yellow AB and ydlow 
OB for yeltow to orange tints, and very pure mduhne 

m 
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for blue The last type of bnlliantme is favoured by 
persons having white hair The colours should be well 
rubbed down ivith a httle of the oil before incorpora- 
tion with the bulk of it 

22. Perfumes for Bnlliantme 
(The quantities given relate in each case to a 
hundred parts of bnlhantine ) 


(a) Carnation (A) — 


t5o-Eugenol 

05 

Terpmeol 

04 

Amyl salicylate 

0 I 

{b) Heliotrope 

Heliotropin 

04 

Yamllm 

0*2 

(c) Rose — 

Rose geranium oil 

I 5 

Geramol 

05 

Citronellol 

0 2 

(i) Violet 

lonone 

03 

Vanillm 

0 2 

Ylang-ylang oil 

05 

Bergamot oil 

0*5 

{«) Lilac => (A)- 

Hydroxy-citronellal 

05 

Terpmeol , 

05 

Benzyl acetate 

0 2 

Anisic alcohol 

0*1 


The foUowmg formula for a soluble perfume for 
bnlhantmes is given by Felix Cola (o), of a Mac 
bouquet type, it would be used m proportions of o 8 
to 1 5 per cent— 


Phenylethyl alcohol 

, 12 

lonone alpha 

8 

Anisic aldehyde 

6 

Isoengenol 

4 

Citronellol 

13 

Benyzl acetate 

20 

Terpmeol 

37 


Readers should note, by the way, that practically 
all of the ktger perfumery supply houses market 
spedal ranges of perfume compounds ideally adapted 
for use in briltaiitmes, hair lotiom, shampoos, face 
powd^ said other ccsmetic and toilet preparations 
It fe nearly always cheaper m the long run to purcha^ 
stKh speaaliaed compounds rather than to attempt 
the «>st 3 y and intnoite expenments necemry in 
Older te develofi one's mm pqrfnme btauds. 


23. Tome Brilhantme 

Quinine hydrochloride o 2 

Bay oil o 2 

Clove or pimento oil o i 

Alcohol 29 5 

Almond oil, expressed yo o 

Dissolve the quinine and essential oils in the alcohol 
and add to the almond oil Shake well before using 

(e) Solid Brilliantmes and Pomades 

Solid brilliantmes consist of either liquid paraffin or 
soft paraffin hardened by the addition of ceresin or 
(sometimes) beeswax, and coloured and perfumed as 
m the case of liquid brilliantmes Pomades are sim- 
ilar, but softer At one time animal fats were much 
favoured for the manufacture of pomades, m the 
behef that they exercised a favourable influence on 
the growth and colour of the hair Some modern 
formulae for pomades provide for the production of 
emulsions Examples follow — 

24. Sohd Bnlliantme 


Liquid paraffin 

75 

Ceresm 

25 

Perfume 

qs 

Colouring matter 

qs 


Dissolve the ceresm m the liquid paraffln m a basin 
heated over boilmg water, add the colouimg matter 
and perfume and pour into moulds to set 

25. Pomade 


Mmeral oil (0 890) 150 

Rosm, W W 60 

Paraffin wax 30 

Petroleum jelly, pale yellow 20 


This IS an interesting, inexpensive type of bnlhan- 
tme pomade, devised by French cosmetician, Dr 
D Loune {Soap, Perfumery and Cosmettes, April, 
1940) The rosin helps to give a stable, easily spread 
and very effective hair-grooming fixative The 
addition of paraffin wax to control the degree of 
hardness is necessary because rosm, though very hard 
at ordmary temperatures, does not 3neld a sohd 
composition when cooled after incorporation m hot 
oil Rosin much m excess of the proportion stated 
will give an undesirably sticky product After the 
mass IS liquefied at about 75^ C , it should be strained 
before fillmg into jars 

Cocoa butter and lanolm can also be effectively 
employed m hair pomades and pomade-type '"re- 
conditioners ” See Reference (i) 

36. Pomade (Alternative Formula), 


lanette wax SX , 

12 

liquid paraffin 

10 

lanolin, anhydrous 

2 

Water, distdied 

06 

Alcohol 

, xo 

©effing. 
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Dissolve the lanette wax SX and lanolin in the liquid 
paraffin over a water bath Add the mixture of water 
and alcohol, previously warmed Stir well Work m 
the perfume as the pomade cools The product is 
improved in appearance if passed through a homo- 
genizing machine 

(f) Hair Creams 

Hair creams are of diverse types, appealing to 
different types of users and suitable for different types 
of scalps and hair 

Three mam types may be distinguished as follows 
(i) greasy creams having the character of water-in-oil 
emulsions, (ii) greasy creams having the character of 
oil-in-water emulsions, and (iii) non-greasy creams 

Products of the second type are, m general, much 
less greasy than those of the first Those of the third 
type are not, stnctly speakmg, creams at all, but are 
mucilages There is also a mixed type, consisting of 
mucilages of type (iii) with some coloured oil poured 
on the top 

Formulae for the three types follow-— 

27 Glycerine and Lime Cream (Type (1) ) {k) 


Almond oil 

329 

Olive oil 

329 

Lime water 

274 

Saccharated solution of hme 

55 

Lemon oil 

07 

Jasmine essence 

07 


Add the mixture of lime water and saccharated solu- 
tion of lime to the mixture of oils in a capacious bottle, 
and shake well Let it stand for a few days, and if 
any oil separates, add some more saccharated solu- 
tion of lime, and shake again Fmally, add the per- 
fume If desired, arachis oil may be used for this 
preparation 

28 Mineral Oil Hair Cream (Type (1)) Suitable 
emulsions of mineral oil for use as hair creams may 
be prepared along Imes similar to those descnbed 
below for mineral cold cream, the amount of beeswax 
being reduced, and the proportions of oil and water 
smtably adjusted These creams need to be prepared 
with great care, if good and stable results are desired 
Spermaceti is a possible constituent, and may replace 
part of the beeswax It gives more fluid creams A 
formula [k) follows — 


Beeswax, white , 6 4 

Liquid paraffin 83 3 

Water, distilled 9 6 

Borax o 6 

Perfume q s 


Melt the wax in thirty-two parts of liquid paraffin 
Hace m a mortar and add the rest of the paraffin 
Add the distilled water m which the borax has been 
fcolved, and constantly stir the cream formed until 
ooH Adjustments m the formula must be made 


according to the type of oil used In general a some- 
what higher proportion of water is desirable 

29 Water-miscible Hair Cream (Type (11) ) 

Triethanolamine stearate, finest 7 

Spermaceti 2 

Liquid paraffin. BP 25 (bv weight) 

Water, distilled 65 

Perfume q 5 

Dissolve the spermaceti and tnethanolamme soap in 
the liquid paraffin over a water bath While still 
warm, run in the water previously warmed Stir until 
homogeneous and cool, avoiding workmg air into the 
mixture Add the perfume as the cream cools 
The perfume must be chosen with great care, as 
many perfumes cause discoloration with triethano- 
lamme soaps Readers are advised to purchase a 
perfume specially compounded for the purpose 
This cream has the advantage over creams of type 
(1) in that It may be thmned out with water, at the 
user’s discretion, prior to use Creams of a similar 
type can be prepared with Tegms, Abracois, lanette 
wax SX and other o/w emulsifying agents Several 
other formulae for types (1) and (11) are given in 
Reference {d) 

30. Tragacanth Hair Cream (Type lu). 


Gum tragacanth, finest, in powder 

I 0 

Glycerin . 

30 

Liquid paraffin 

2 0 

Water 

938 

Formaldehyde (B P solution) 

0 2 

Perfume 

qs 


Rub the gum tragacanth and glycerol together to form 
a smooth paste. Add the water all at once and tritur- 
ate thoroughly Work in the paraffin and perfume, 
and add the formaldehyde as a preservative, trans- 
femng the mixture to a capacious bottle and shaking 
violently 

(g) Hair-Waving Preparations 

Before hair is waved, either with the Marcel irons or 
by the permanent-wavmg process, it is found advisable 
to treat it with an alkalme solution containing such 
ingredients as the carbonates of sodium or potassium, 
borax, or ammonia The alkalis react with the sebum 
to form a species of soap, which not only protects the 
hair from burning, but possibly assists m keepmg it 
m shape For further details, see Section V, “Per- 
manent Waving Reagents’' (pp 247-249) 

31, Hair-curling Solution — 

Potassium carbonate 2 

Glycerin ^ 

Solution of ammonia , 0^5 

Rose water, elder-flower water, and 
orange-fiower water, equal parts, suffi- 
cient to produce * « • ioo»a 
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31a Permaneat Waving Solutions 
In the permanent-waving process, considerably 
stronger solutions are employed, contammg as much 
as 10 or even 15 per cent of potassium carbonate as 
well, in some cases, as borax Such strong solutions 
are more viscous than pure water, and hence have an 
oily appearance, in consequence of which they pass 
under such names as vapour oils’" and balsamic 
oils ” Sodium sulphite is usefully incorporated to 
avoid discoloration 

Since the war, scientific experts have examined the 
formulae used by German firms The following is a 
formula for a Permanent Wa\ing Solution, as actually 
marketed in Germany before 1939 {p ) — 


Potassium bicarbonate 2 

Potassium carbonate 4 

Sodium carbonate 7 

Sodium bisulpliate 10 

Sodium sulphate 8 

Ammomum phosphate i 

Water 68 


Other types of p w solution are based on liquid 
ammonia, ammomum salts, sulphites, soluble sul- 
phides (not recommended), together with traces of 
oils and other ’'improving'" agents 

32, Hciir-settmg Lotions. 

Lotions employed in connection with the periodical 
setting process are usually based on gums or other 
mucilaginous matenals, with or without the addi- 
tion of alkalis, such as borax Some typical for- 
mulae are given, formula B being quoted from the 
columns of Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics^ (January, 
X93S)- 


A B 


Potassium carbonate 

ml 

2 5 

Borax 

ml 

I 5 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth 

8 

10 

Alcohol 

ml 


i$e-Fropyl alcohol 

10 

ml 

Terpmeol , 

025 

ml 

Water 

to 100 to 

100 


mucilage, add more distilled water if necessary to 
make it up to the requisite volume, and then cau- 
tiously and slowly run in the perfumed spirit with 
constant stirring 

34 Wave-setting Powder 

Kara^agum §2 

Sodium benzoate 8 

Perfume q $ 

This mixture gives a strong setting lotion on mixing 
with about fifty times its weight of tepid water The 
sodium benzoate may be replaced by methyl para-^ 
hydroxy-benzoate, a much less proportion sufficing 

(h) Preparations for the Treatment of Scurf 

For the removal of caked scurf, Hebra"s spirit soap 
IS m good repute This is prepared by dissolving one 
part of soft soap in two parts of rectified spirit 

Lotions and ointments are also employed containing 
such substances as salicylic acid, chloral hydrate, 
resorcinol and 6e^^^-naphthol These are all potent 
drugs whose use calls for considerable care and medical 
knowledge It should be mentioned that both resorci- 
nol and &^^i3:-naphthol tend to discolour the hair 
Possibly, salicylic acid is the most generally useful of 
the vanous drugs mentioned It may be employed 
in the form of a lotion contammg alcohol and castor 
oil, or alcohol and rose water, accordmg to whether 
there is abnormal dryness or over-secretion of sebum 
The following formulae illustrate its use, but weaker 
solutions are also employed— 

35. Dandruff Lotions. — 

A B 


Salicylic acid 

2 

25 

Castor oil 

4 

25 

Rosemary oil 


03 

Peru balsam tincture 


30 

Oxyquinolme sulphate 


0 2 

Eau de Cologne 

IMS (Toilet quality) 

94 

150 0 

Bergamot oil 


05 

Fetitgrain oil 


0 I 


Rose water, of course, can be m&d m preparing these 
lotions, or distilledi water may be employed and a 
soluble perfume added as m case of A 
The mucilage of gum tragacanth is made by thor- 
oughly mixing one part of gum tragacanth with two 
parts of alcohol, adding quickly distilled water to 
produce eighty imrts, and well shaking. 

Strong lotions are best made with gum karaya, 
or quince seeds may be employ^, m under. 

33. 

wnliir, dyilel, wSkneat lo produce . 50*0 


wate, KM’ iMi l«F 


Dissolve the sahcylic acid m the mixed fluids. The 
oxyquinolme sulphate m (B), a useful antiseptic, is 
first dissolved in the alcohol Peru balsam tincture 
has been widely used on the Continent in this type of 
preparation Th3miol is another useful ingredient in 
anti-dandruff lotions See also References (d), {k) 
and (q) 

Q) Halt Dyc^ ; Two-solation 

Hair dyes are multifaiious m composition, and the 
majority require to be wei with the greats cane and 
a inowtedge ol thrir compemtion and projraiies. 

.rill 
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(c) stable in its action, so that the new colour 
persists e\en under the further action of sunlight, 
permanent waving and so forth , 

(i) able to match the former natural shade of 
the hair or such shade as the chent selects , and 
(f) able to provide a standard match m cases of 
subsequently grown hair that calls for the blend- 
ing process known to the trade as ‘'retouching 
Hair d} es call for an all-round exhibition of talent 
wide knowledge fruitfully applied, on the part of the 
manufactunng chemist, and expert skill on the part 
of the hairdresser 

The four main groups of hair dyes are as follows — 

(1) Vegetable Dyes (e g henna) 

(2) Metal Salt Dyes (e g , lead acetate, silver 
nitrate) 

(3) Mixtures based on (i) and (2) 

(4) Oxidation Dyes (e g , ^^-phenylene diamine) 

Potentially important developments in this group 
have been foreshadowed by Professor Harold Burton 
(see “Some Aspects of the Oxidative Dyeing of 
Keratinous Fibres” , Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics, 
\pnl, 1950) 

The present writer does not advise the hairdresser, 
however expert he may be at his own profession or 
even at making the simpler lotions and so forth, to 
dabble in the production of hair dyes Group 4 is 
particularly fraught with dangers and traps for the 
unwary oxidation dyes should, m fact, be purchased 
only from the most reputable manufacturers and, 
even then, the appropriate “patch tests” should 
always be consistently earned out A limited range 
of very good results can, however, be obtained with 
the much safer dyes comprising Group i Suitable for 
carefully controlled experiments by serious students 
of the subject are Groups 2 and 3 
In the case of two-solution dyes, the first solution 
usually contains a salt of silver, cobalt, or nickel, or 
salts of two or all of these metals, to which a sufiicient 
quantity of ammonia has been added to dissolve the 
precipitate first formed The second solution may con- 
tain either an alkaline sulphide or pyrogalloi In the 
first case, the alkalme sulphide causes the deposition 
of the sulphide of the metal contained in the first 
solution, which, in this case, need not necessarily be 
made alkalme with ammonia In the second case, the 
reaction depends upon the metal present in the first 
solution. If a salt of silver is used, metalhc sdver is 
dqiosited In other words, the action of hair dyes of 
the metal salt type is probably a twofold one a 
sulphide formaticm with the mdphur of the keratm 
and dinultai3«>us reduction and deiK^tion of the 

and qdifts be candbiUy 


Some formulae by Redgrove and Foan (r) are as 
follows — 

36. Ash Blonde Two-solution Dye.— 


First solution — 

SiK er nitrate 2 o 

Ammonia q $ 

Water, sufficient to produce 100 o 

Second solution — 

Liver of sulphur 2 o 

Perfume q 

Water, sufficient to produce ico o 

37 Chestnut Two-solution — 

First solution — 

Silver nitrate o 5 

Cobalt nitrate 5 o 

Nickel nitrate 0 5 

Ammonium nitrate 3 o 

Ammonia q s 

VVater, sufficient to produce 100 o 

Second solution — 

Pyrogalloi 3 0 

Water, sufficient to produce . 1000 

38. Black Two-solution Dye — 

First solution — 

Sliver nitrate 5 o 

Ammonium nitrate 2 5 

Ammonia q s 

Water, sufficient to produce. 100 o 

Second solution — 

Pyrogalloi 4 o 

Water, sufficient to produce 100 o 

39. Spanish Black Two-solution Dye. — 

First solution — 

Sih er nitrate . 35 

Cobalt nitrate . .1*5 

Nickel nitrate - . .30 

Ammonium nitrate . 4 o 

Ammonia . . q s 

Water, sufficient to produce 100 o 

Second solution — 

Pyrogalloi . .40 

Water, sufficient to produce 100 o 


In preparing each "first" solution, the metallic 
salts should be separately dissolved together with half 
their weight of ammomum nitrate in a part of the 
water and ammonia added until the preapitate first 
formed ]ust dissolves The solution contaming cobalt 
is boiled, rapidly cooled, mixed with the other solu- 
tions, and more water is then added until the stipu- 
lated volume IS reached Distilled water must be em- 
ployed The use of pyrogalloi calls for great care, as 
the substance is poisonous, and, if any of the solution 
gets into a cut or into the ^es, very senous results 
may follow. Alkaline sulfides must also be used 
with caatKm, as too strong solutions are liable to 
destroy the hair. Moreover, theuf odour is highly 
objectionable. For further details see References 
ami 
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(k) Hair Dyes : One -solution Progressive 
One-solution dyes usually act slowly, and are hence 
known as “progressive” dyes Perhaps the best type 
IS that prepared along the lines of a discovery made by 
M Schueller Salts of cobalt, nickel, iron, and copper 
are employed in conjunction with pyrogallol The 
metaihc salts having been dissolved m water, some 
sodium sulphite is added and then the pyrogallol The 
addition of the sodium sulphite holds up the reaction 
between the pyrogallol and the metaihc salt, until 
oxidation has been effected by the atmosphere Some 
formulae follow- 


chamomile should be employed, German chamomile 
being found not to yield good packs 

48. Chamomile Pack Dye (0)— 

Roman chamomile, powdered 50 

Fuller’s earth 

Part of the chamomile may be replaced by henna, a 
vanety of shades rangmg from blonde to red being 
thereby obtainable Rhubarb root has also been 
claimed, by R Cerbelaud and others, to assist in the 
production of blonde dyes Another v^etabie 
substance, logwood, is sometimes used m dark 
browns and blacks 


40-43 One-solution Progressive Dyes — 


1 

i 

Ash 1 
Blonde | 

Chestnut 

Dark 

Brown 

Black 

pyrogallol 

2 

: 1 

2 

2 

25 

Sodium sulphite 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Cobalt nitrate 

I 

5 

10 

ml 

Nickel nitrate 

mi 

ml 1 

ml 

10 

Feme chloride 

ml 

ml 1 

ml 

5 

\V ater 

100 

roo 

100 

100 


(1) Henna and Chamomile Hair Dyes 

Henna is a perfectly harmless dye, but produces 
only one colour, namely, red. It is best employed m 
the form of a pack So-called henna dyes which pro- 
duce colours other than red contain various other 
dyestuffs m addition to the henna For light shades, 
a mixture of henna and chamomile can be used For 
dark shades, the henna is frequently used in combina- 
tion with a rastick, that is to say, a dye composed of 
pyrogallol and a salt of either copper or iron (fre- 
quently copper sulphate) These dyes must be used 
with caution for the reason stated above 

44-47. Compound Henna Dyes or Henna Rasticks. ^ 


(m) Hair Restorers 

So-called “hair restorers” are simply progressive 
lead dyes, containing a salt of lead, together with 
sulphur in a form m which it will slowly combine with 
the lead to form black lead sulphide Owing to the 
very poisonous character of lead, the use of these dyes 
IS by no means free from danger They should never 
be employed over a long period , nor should bnlliantme 
or any oily or greasy preparation be apphed to the 
hair durmg the period of their application The salt 
of lead usually employed is the acetate, and either 
precipitated sulphur or sodium thiosulphate (a salt 
rich m sulphur) is added to a solution of this, together 
with glycerol A formula for the former type is 
given — 

49. Lead Dyes (so-called Hair Restorer”) — 


(i) Lead acetate i 5 

Precipitated sulphur i 5 

Glycerol 3 ® 

Water, distilled, sufficient to produce 100 o 


Rub down the precipitated sulphur to a smooth paste 
with the glycerol, diluting with a little distilled water. 
Then add the lead acetate dissolved in a sufficient 



Light 

Brown 

1 Brovm 

I 

Dark 

Brown 

Black 

Henna powder 

100 

100 

xoo 

100 

Pyrogallol 

5 

5 

10 

15 

Copper sulphate 

5 

7 

B 

10 

Sienna 1 

5 

5 

10 

xo 

Lampblack 

ml 

1 

5 

20 


A range of eight Compound Hennas, from Ash 
Blonde to Black, is given m Reference (d). 

Contrary to common opinion, the late H Stanley 
Redgrove and Gilbert A, Foan, considered that 
ehamomile cxmld ^ be used as a hair dye, m the 
imm of a in much tks mm way as henna, 
it m with suitaMe ,Mndmg 

th® beat fwilts imxg oMmned with 


quantity of distilled water, and finally dilute Rose or 
orange-flower water may be employed m place of 
distilled water, or other perfume material added 
Reference {0) Stronger preparations of the same type 
are also employed They are exempt from the 
restrictions of the Poisons Act provided the proportion 
of lead acetate is less than 4 per cent 

(2) Lead acetate o 7 g 

Sodium thiosulphate, saturated solution q s 
Glycerin 10 g 

Alcohol - 10 g 

Water, to nmke ^ too g. 

The lead acetate is dissolved in lo g. of the water 
and aaOngh "hypo" soiatmi atMed to raiissolve tite 
|wed|atale. A ittle UKae Of -fto latter solniioa is 
then adnisd. of <mr 
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each filled bottle before the closures are applied 
Reference {d) 

(n) Depilatories 

Depilatones are of two mam types chemical and 
mechanical The former are usually based on metalhc 
sulphides such as those of barium, calcium and 
strontium Tin salts and thioglycoUic compounds 
are also used In certain cases patent nghts for the use 
of certain ingredients and combinations exist (/) 

A passably pleasant, effective and safe chenucal 
depilatoiy^ is exceedingly difficult to produce and 
hairdressers are well advised to give research in this 
direction a very wide berth 

The use of epilating waxes is, at the time of writing, 
experiencing a considerable revival both m the U S A 
and m France This fashion is doubtless due m no 
small measure to the inherent deficiencies of chemical 
depilatories as a class Removing hair by spreading 
melted wax on the skin, allowing the wax to congeal 
and trap the hairs, and then tearing off the pellet of 
Max, is not quite so barbaric as it may sound, 
particulaily if the wax is a properly formulated one 
and if the operator has developed an adroit technique 
Epilating waxes may consist of low-meltmg rosin 
and wax mixtures, sometimes incorporating a httle 
benzocaine or other local anaesthetic Alternatively, 
flexible collodion may provide a suitable base A 
wax basis suitable for experiment may comprise 40 
to 50 parts of rosm, together with 10 per cent liqmd 
paraffin or petroleum jelly, stiffened up with 40 per 
cent or so of beeswax, paraffin wax and/or ceresme 

Electrolytic treatment for hair removal is some- 
times to be recommended, especially for marked 
growths on feminine lips or chins As an alternative 
to depilation, hair on the face may be made less 
conspicuous and is sometimes finally destroyed by 
drastic bleaching For this purpose hydrogen peroxide 
solution is employed, activated by a trace of ammonia, 
and made into a paste with suitable absorbent 
material, such as kaohn The fact must be mentioned, 
however, that continued mdiscnmmate dabbing of 
such a paste on the skin wiE inevitably exert a 
deletenous action on the latter 

PART IL PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SKIN 


Alum, distilled extract of witch hazel, and gum 
benzoin constitute three useful materials for the pre- 
paration of astnngent lotions of the above types 
Where, m particular, a coolmg effect is heeded, a 
little menthol may be added to the lotion Zmc oxide 
and carbonate, m the form of calamine, are astringents 
used in the preparation of sunburn lotions Some 
formulae follow — 

SO Simple Astnngent Lotion. 


Alum, purified 

I 0 

Glycerin 

2 5 

Carmoisme 

q s 

Rose water, sufficient to produce 

too 0 


Dissolve the alum, after powdering, in part of the rose 
water, add the glycerin, shake well and make up to the 
stipulated volume with more rose water, tinting a 
dehcate pink wuth a trace of carmoisme dissolved in 
water 

51 Lait Virginal, Lotio Benzoini, B P C (6)— 

Simple tincture of gum benzoin 2 5 

Rose water, diluted, sufficient to produce 100 o 

Add the tmcture of gum benzoin to the rose water and 
weE shake 


52 Cooling Astnngent Lotion (/)— 

Menthol, crystallized . o 025 

lonone, pure o 025 

Eosine, i per cent solution 0 i 

Distilled extract of witch hazel sufficient 
to produce 100 o 


Mix the ingredients, shake well, and filter Apply, 
after shaving, with a small pad of cotton-wool 

53. Sunburn Lotion, Lotio Calaminae, B.F C ( 5 ) — 

Prepared calamine 15 

Zmc oxide, BP 5 

Olycerm 5 

Rose water, diluted, sufficient to produce roo 

Rub the mixture of calamme and zmc oxide with the 
glycerin and then add the diluted rose water. Shake 
the bottle well before use Up to 5 per cent of coUoidal 
kaohn, incorporated m such a lotion with the calamine, 
will materially assist in keeping the pigments dispersed 
and preventmg their caking on the bottom of the 
container Sometimes 2 per cent or so of titanium 
dioxide IS preferred m pkce of the zmc oxide given 
m the formula* 


(0) Toilet Lotions 

Toilet lotions of an astrmgent character are m big 
demand and are very useful. Dabbing the face with a 
weak astrmgent lotion before the application of vanish- 
ing cream and powder foms a part of many women's 
momiuf toilet. Astringent lotions are also useful for 
dWfciuf and, furthermore, 

m mkm ^ afto 
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54. Suribum Lobon (AltambTC Formula), Radiel. 


Zmc carbonate, precipitated - 10 o 

Zmc oxide 5 o 

Dark ochre . a 2 

Golden ochre, extra strong . * .01 

Glycerin . . , *50 

Alcohol . 10 o 

Phenyl ethyl alcohol 1 2 

Patchouli oil . ,0 03 

Rose water, triple . . 300 

extract of witdi hazel . 30 o 

Water, distdled, to make . 100 o 
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Gnnd the powders together, and pass through a 120 
mesh Place m a mortar, add the gl3cenn, alcohol 
and perfume, and rub until a smooth paste is formed 
Finally, run in the aqueous constituents slowly, and 
well mix 

(p) Toilet Powders 

Toilet powders are very diverse in character and are 
made from a variety of materials, of which the follow- 


view of the hundreds of experiments that may have 
to be made before a really first-class, lasting face 
powder perfume is evolved, it is obviously a much 
more economic proposition to purchase such perfume 
compounds in ready-made form The following face 
powder perfumes by Cerbeland are, however, worth 
noting {t ) — 

White Lilac for Powders 


mg are the more important zinc oxide and titanium 
dioxide, both of which give whiteness and opacity, 
punfied kaolin, w^hich is very absorbent, purified 
talc, which gives the pow^der “ slip , light precipitated 
chalk and bght magnesium carbonate, which reduce 
the density of the powder and render it * 'fluffy'’ , zinc 
stearate and magnesium stearate, w^hich make the 
powder specially adherent, and starch, which gives 
the powder finish If starch is used, nee starch is to 
be preferred, owing to the fineness of its grannies 
Maize starch may be employed for cheaper powders, 
but other starches should be avoided A httle 
boric acid is sometimes added to powders of the 
talcum type 

The ingredients must be very finely powdered, 
sifted through a mesh of 120 or even 200, and thor- 
oughly mixed These processes are best earned out 
by means of special machmery , and few hairdressers 
will care, to-day, to manufacture them own face 
powders As a matter of interest, however, four 
formulae illustrating the composition of these cos- 
metics are given. 

55. Face Powder Basis. 


KaoUn, punfied 30 

Rice starch 30 

Talc, pwnfiied . .15 

Emc oxide, BP, ,10 

Magaesium carbonate, light . 10 

Magnesmm stearate ... 5 


Musk ketone, powdered o 40 gr 

Terpineol, jfirst quality 5 00 gr 

Cananga oil o 50 gr 

Benzophenone o 50 gr 

Benzaldeh} de, chlonne-free o 10 gr 

Heliotropin i 50 gr 

Heliotrope for Powders 

Musk ketone, powdered i 4 gr 

Coumarin o 4 gr 

Ethyl vanillin 2 o gr 

Heliotropin 4 o gr 

Benzaldehyde, chlonne-free o i gr 

Anisic aldehyde o 2 gr 

Rhodinol e\ geranium oil o 2 gr 

Jasmine absolute liquid 0 i gr 

Cananga oil 1 gr 


The proportions given are intended for the perfum- 
ing of 1000 grams of face powder The same remarks 
apply to the following perfumes by Redgrove, given 
m the previous edition of this work — 


Rose Bouquet 


Phenyl ethyl alcohol 

5 0 parts 

Rose-geramum oil, French 

30 

lonone, 100 per cent 

I 0 

Coumarm 

I 0 

Musk xylol 

. 1 0 

Sandalwood oil 

075 

Vamllm 

• 05 

Patchouli Bouquet 

Patchouli oil 

4 parts 


A B 

35 34 
30 10 
. 15 20 

. 10 

5 5 

5 5 


56. Face Powder Bases (Modem). 

Kaohtt, cosmetic grade . 

Eice starch . 

Talc, purified . . 

Titanium dmxKie (97-98%) 
Magnesium strata . 

Magnesium carbonate 
Zmt stearate 
Precipitated chalk 

57. Tateimi Powder. 

Tide, putlied, finest quality . 

Bow arid . . , . , 

ilaf oirbmate, light » 


Si.. 

lice |>0HeS«s Is an erl 


Rose-geramum oil, French 2 

Clove oil . I 

Benzyl acetate r 

Coumarm , . i 

Simple tincture of gum benzom . i 

The perfume should be thoroughly incorporated 
with a portion of the powder base and allowed to 
mature for at least a month in ebsed bms. 

The tintmg of face powders is an important matter, 
and can be effected in two ways, eithra: by thoroi^hly 
m»dng the powd^ with a smtaWe pigment, or else 
by thorougWy jncorpocatiBg it with a d}^ dissolved 
m water or and afterwards drying it at a low 
taoaipeaatwe CiatBjaiie can be used as a dy^ 
it h list iam sswlfest |»«ble qoaatity of ‘ 

' ■ .((rfoolonite 
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pos\der, and is best determined by preliminary trial 
Some suggestions as to suitable pigments and dyes to 
employ follow— 

59 Face Powder Tints, 

(a) Red— Rouge 

Colour the powder with eobine, carmoisine, or 
phloxme dissolved in water, according to the shade 
desired, using up to two parts of the first dye or about 
one part of the second or third to a hundred parts of 
po\^der Carmine dissolved m ammonia may also 
be used, about five parts of carmine to a hundred 
parts of powder being required 

(&) Rachel 

Tint the powder with golden ochre and a bare trace 
of eosme rouge 

(f) Rose or pink 

Tint the powder with eosme or phloxine rouge 

(d) Naturelle 

Tint the powder with a mixture of eosme rouge and 
golden ochre 

(e) Green (for tonmg down red noses) 

Colour the powder with cobalt green, free from 
arsenic, usmg up to about 4 per cent, or with ultra- 
marme and tartrazme used together, the latter being 
dissolved in water 

(/} Blue (for shadmg eyelids, etc ) 

Use ultramarine, cobalt blue, or cobalt blue mixed 
with cobalt green, according to the shade desired, only 
arsenic-free pigments being employed 

(q) Vanishing Creams 

Vanishing creams are usually made by partly 
saponifying stearic acid, m the presence of a large 
amount of water, by means of a suitable alkali or 
mixture of alkalis The unsaponified acid is either 
emulsified or suspended m the resultmg soap solu- 
tion, with a production of a soft cream, the pearly 
appearance presented by some creams of this type 
being due to the formation of nrniute crystals of 
stearic acid This pearly appearance is commonly a 
feature of vanishing creams made with tnethano- 
lamme 

Glycerm is frequently mcorporated in vanishing 
creams, and yields products of stifier texture than 
those from which it is omitted Traces of fixed oils 
are also sometimes worked m to give the cream addi- 
tional smoothness 

Although, therefore, qmte simple in composition, 
the successful preparation of a good vanishing cream 
^ no means easy. Hairdressers are not recom- 
mended to essay its preparation, more especiaUy as 
mm^mg cream can be bought in bulk 
. a mtte of fcteiest, however, two typical 


60 Vanishing Cream, Pasta Acidi Stearici, B.P C (6) 


Steanc acid 20 o 

Potassium li> dro\ide o 5 

Alcohol {go per cent) 5 o 

Borax i ^ 

Water distilled 730 


Melt the stearic acid on a water bath, add the potas- 
sium hydroxide dissolved in the alcohol, then add, 
m one quantity, a boiling solution of the borax m the 
distilled water, stir thoroughly and allow to stand for 
twelve hours 

Perfume may be worked in at discretion 
61, Vanishing Cream (Tnethanolamme Type) 


steanc acid 

18 

Liquid paraffin, B P 

1 

T riethanolamine 

2 

Water, distilled 

yq 

Perfume 

qs 


Melt the steanc acid, with the liquid paraffin added, 
and increase the temperature to about 80^ C Dis- 
solve the triethanolamine in the water and raise to 
the same temperature Mix the liquids, and heat 
them, with constant stirring, until a gelatinous mass 
of uniform consistency results Then cool, and work 
m the perfume 

(r) Lanolm and Beauty Creams 

Lanolin creams are made by compounding hydrous 
lanohn with such materials as almond oil or soft 
paraffin, and usually require to be heavily perfumed 
They are fairly readily absorbed by the skin The 
distilled extract of witch hazel is frequently mcor- 
porated with creams of this type To replace lanolm, 
the more concentrated wool wax alcohols and wool 
wax steroids (Kathro and Dastar Cholesterols) 
are nowadays mcreasmgly used Two typical for- 
mulae follow— 

62. Lanolm and Vaselme Cream. 


Lanolm, anhydrous 

34 

White Vaselme 

33 

Orange-flower water 

32*9 

Simple tincture of gum benzoin 


Perfume 

qs 


Thoroughly incorporate the lanolm and Vaseline to- 
gether m a mortar warmed sufficiently to melt them. 
Pour in the orange-flower water with constant stirrmg, 
and continue to stir until cold, adding the perfume 
towards the end Each small addition of floral water 
must be well worked m before the next lot is added. 
The cream may be tinted pmk with alkaimm 

Creams of the above type are often used for mas- 
sage and are, therefore, sometimes known as massage 
creams. 

It IS very nectsmy to select a perfume for this 
cream-*-as, mdeed, for ail creams— of a non-imta- 
tin^ diaracter, and one which wUl not give nse to 


m 
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discoloration Special perfumes for use with creams face creams and jellies are prepared with its aid Two 
are now manufactured by the leading houses formulae for different types of these follow— 


63* Witch Hazel and Lanolin Cream 


Lanolm, anhydrous 

55 

Almond oil 

12 

Distilled extract of witch hazel 

26 

Rose water 

6 

Rhodxnol 

05 

Phenyl eth) i alcohol 

0 25 

Patchouli Oil 

0 I 

Vetiveit oil 

0 05 

Clo\ e oil 

0 05 

Essence of musk, s\n 

005 


Dissolve the lanolin m the almond oil contamed m a 
warmed mortar Pour m the mixture of rose water 
and extract of witch hazel with constant stirrmg, and 
continue to stir until cold, addmg the perfume towards 


65 Glycerin Astringent Jelly 

Gum tragacanth, powdered 2 5 

Perfumed alcohol ^ - 

Glycerin 30 o 

Rose water 22 0 

Distilled extract of witch hazel ^0 o 

Thoroughly mix the perfumed alcohol with the gum 
tragacanth in a mortar Add the glycerm and well 
rub together Then add, all at once, the mixture of 
rose water and extract of witch hazel, and rub thor- 
oughly until a jelly of uniform consistency results 
This jelly is most soothmg and coolmg to the skin, 
which it serves very effectively to whiten 


the end 

As preMousl}^ mentioned, nowadays wool wax 
concentrates and absorption bases are tending to 
replace lanolin in the manufacture of cosmetic creams, 
for the reason that they enable creams to be produced 
which are superior in appearance, contain more water, 
and are more easily absorbed by the skin Special 
ingredients are often incorporated for their real or 
supposed beneficial action on the skin As, however, 
creams of this type are best made with special plant 
equipment, formulae are omitted 

Both the lanohn creams and those made with 
absorption bases are of the water-m-oil type , and, m 
addition to these, a variety of skm-foods and beauty 
creams of the oikn-water type can be made with 
such modern emulsifying agents as lanette wax SX, 
Tegin, Tegacid, the Abracols, tnethanolamine and 
isopropanolamme soaps, etc These are of a less 
greasy character than creams of the water-m-oil type, 
and can be so made as to leave a perfectly matt 
appearance when massaged into the skm These 
creams present great diversity A formula by H S 
Redgrove for a lemon type follows— 

64* Lemon Cream (Genuine). 


66 Glycerin and Starch Cream 


lonone, 100 per cent 0 3 

Bergamot oil o i 

Terpineol 0 08 

Benzyl acetate o 02 

Hehotropin o 05 

Musk xylol o 02 

Alcohol (90 per cent j 4 5 

Zmc oxide. BP 50 

Glycerin of starch 90 0 


First prepare the glycerm of starch by heatmg together 
m a basin on a sand bath two parts of wheat starch or 
arrowroot, three parts of distilled water, and thirteen 
parts of glycerol, constantly stirrmg the mixture and 
immediately removing the basm from the source of 
heat when a clear jelly forms Store this jelly in a 
well-closed jar for at least four days before use Then 
thoroughly mix the perfume materials, alcohol, and 
zmc oxide in a mortar, and rub m the glycerin of 
starch, addmg this a little at a time 

This cream should be applied to the skm with a 
motsiened cloth 

A wide vanety of non-greasy creams, brushless 
shaving creams, etc , may be prepared with the aid of 
modem colloidal matenals, such as the methyl 
celluloses, algmates, polyethylene glycols, etc In dl 


AbracolGSP , 

12 0 

Liquid paralSa 

. 80 

Soft parafiain, white 

12 0 

Lemon juice 

4B 0 

Water, distdled , 

20 0 

Lemon oil, terpeneless 

OJ 

Methyl jf^ora-hydroxy-beiwoate 

015 

Bfopyl Jwa-hydroxy-bemtoate 

0*05 


Heat tc^ether all the ingredients, save the last three, 
over a watar bath^ until a coarse emulsion results, 
which to coot with constant stirring. Then 
agifa ^ir unti oM, the 

^ cfi piMrralives into the oream, 

, ^ tM k a ittib 

ft m 



these cases the makers mclude several basic formulae 
in the various brochures, etc , that they publish. 
See particularly the advertisement sections of the 
trade journals concerned with cosmetic manufacture — 
eg Reference (g) 

(t) GtriW aad Cleansing Creams 
• Cold cream is an mulsion of the water-m-oil type, 
fhade vidth tie aid of be^wax In the older 
^asBiSia, jpaainly as an emollient, the oil was 
al^fs ongin, preferably 

emoffiieat properties, 
|(nr use as a deter- 
oite are almost, 
,‘iS»e further 
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^d^antage of being whiter m colour and keeping 
Some of the modem cleansing creams are 
merely mixtures of mmeral oils and w^es, while 
Srs are cold creams made with mmera ods 
Th Lect emulsification of water m ofis by means 
of beeswax is excessively tioublesome Modern prac- 
tice favours the mcorporation of an additional eimd- 
sSing agent Borax is commonly employed the 
SemWymg agent bemg the soap produced by 
li interaction with the free fatty acid present m the 
beeswax, as previously explained 

67 Cold Cream (with Almond Oil). ^ 

Almond oU 6i (by weight) 

White beeswax 
Rose water, diluted 
Borax, purified 
Rose oil 

Dissolve the beeswax m the oil, warmed over a water- 
bath Dissolve the borax m the diluted rose water, 
warm shghtly, and pour the solution mto the oil, after 
first harag aUowed the latter to cool a little Stir 

weU, and add the rose oil as the cream cools 

Undiluted rose water may be used if preferred, ana 
the expensive rose oil replaced by (a) a synthetic rose 
otto, lb) phenyl ethyl alcohol, (c) rose-geramum oil, 
or (i) a mixture of six parts of rose-geranium oil, two 
parts of patchouli oil, and two parts of a saturated 
dcohohc solution of musk xylol, the quantity of per- 
fume material added bemg accordmg to taste 


i8 

20 

I 

O I 


68. Mmeral Cold Cream, or Cleansing Cream. 

63 

l6 
20 5 


Liquid parafi&n 
White beeswax 
Rose water 


Borax, purified 
Perfume 


05 

qs 


Thoroughly incorporate the ingredients 
when required for use, make mto a paste of sm a 
consistency by the addition of a sufficient quan i y 
thin starch paste . 

Sometimes quite absurd claims are made o 
packs as beautifymg agents, which ha\ e ten e 
brmg them into disfavour Properly employea, How- 
ever, they exercise a useful detergent and stma g 
action on the skm, which is distinctly ; 

Further information concerning the form a 
mud packs, beauty masks and other cosme i 
toilet preparations can be had from the 
below under References {e)y ( f)> (*)» {^) ^ 
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69. White Mud Pack 

Kaolin, purified 
Talc, punfied 
Glycenn 

Simple tincture of gum benzoin 
“ ' ne 


76 8 
8 o 
32 
12 o 
qs 


{m) 


Proceed as above The cream may be tinted pmk with 
alkanmn, or, better, a trace of amaranth 

(u) Mud Packs 

Mud packs are usually prepared with fuller s earth* 
but punfied kaolm jnelds a more agreeable and equally 
eSective product — 
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SECTION XVII 

MASSAGE AND BEAUTY CULTURE 


THE BEAUTY PARLOUR 


Ife that th\ cbn contains has beaut> m its round, 

Bat has been fatho^ied }et bv myriad thoughts 

d 

Thus sang Hafiz, the Persian poet, in his Odes 
So much IS heard m these modem days about 
beauty culture and the beauty parlour that many 
people are mclmed to assume that they are modem 
mstitutions, and that beauty treatments are to be 
included in the category of vices bom of modem 
cnuiization 

As indicated m the mtroduction to this book, such 
IS not the case , mdeed, references to beauty culture, 
as well as to hairdressing, occur over and over again m 
the pages of history The search for beauty is as old, 
almost, as the world itself Histonans, delving mto 
the modes of life, the habits and customs of the an- 
cient races and civihzations, have discovered many 
interesting facts, provmg beyond any doubt that 
the beauty parlour is an mstitution datmg back 
for many thousands of years References, for 
example, to various packs or masks for preserving 
the natuml beauty and texture of the human skm 
occur all through history together with formulae 
contaimng, m many cases, most weird and wonderful 
substances 

Suffice it to quote a comparatively modem ex- 


ample of the efficacy of beauty culture '*Nmon de 
Lenclos (a famous French beauty, 1620-1705, who 
claimed at sixty to have a better skm and shape than 
any girl of thirty, and proved it before the French 
Court by appearing naked) is said to have used each 
night a beauty mask composed of olive-oil, cherry, 
laurel water, thick almond milk, alum, and Peruvian 
balsam It will be noted that some of the ingredients 
of the above beauty mask are m accordance with the 
scientific packs of our neo-modem times 
Standard methods are outhned in this Section 
although, at the time of revision, some are not 
practical because of shortages — ^nevertheless the 
methods should be understood 
The present section wiU, therefore, comprise those 
branches of beauty culture that are at once reliable 
and profitable to the hairdresser A bnef, but neces- 
sary, outlme of the physiological effects of massage 
IS included as a preface to the more detailed mstruc- 
tion which foEows The various treatments, massages, 
packs, etc, are fully explamed, important refer- 
ences to mstruction m the treatment and make-up 
of the eyes and eyebrows are also included The 
concludmg portion mdicates the technique required 
for the treatment of double chms and obesity 
generaUy. 


HYGIENE OF THE SKIN 


The importance of the skm a protectmg agent 
for the body is not reahzed to the eirtent that it should 
b«. The hairdressu^ profession, however, can flatter 
Itself tiwit from those early daj^s, when its arts were 
practised by the barber-surgeon, down to our own day, 
it has done all in its power to advance the hygiene 
of the skm. The fact that a rational care of the skm 
IS nece^ary to general health is now more and more 
recc^^ised by far-seemg people. 

The Sldn as a Protection Against Disease 
It is aaiaral that, m cader to do its duty properly 
as acevmag and protects d the body, and to retam 
tts nates! teteie and beauty, the skin must be 
Med fflid in am hygienic iMtuner. If it is 


protections against the entrance into the system of 
infectious germs and parasites The smallest abra- 
sions, which may not even be detected with the naked 
eye, or shght eruptions, such as eczema, pustules, 
boils, etc , are conducive to the mtroduction of bac- 
teria and parasites 

Cleanlmess and care may not always, however, pre- 
vent disorders of the skm, and experience proves that 
even the best cosmetics cannot prevent erapbons In 
these circumstances, the hairdresser sometimes has a 
real cause for grievance, because he is blamed very 
often for infections of the skm which the greatest ex- 
ternal deanhness and care could not have prevented 
In such cases not enough notice is taken of lie fact 
that such disorders of tiie skin are probably due to 
hereditary traits or to prediqxisition on the part d 
tlie particular perstm, caused through mtemal tioubfes 
whidi prevent a ready and sufiident change mater. 

I] 


ft Bixy eaafy beor^ae the caufor and d:^ 

Ahealiiyand 

I'? . ' . ^ 
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In tins way, the soil is prepared for all kinds of skm 
eruptions, like eczema, etc , which may have their 
ongin m the faulty functioning of some mner organs 

Where the Hairdresser Helps 

The hairdresser can, of course, do a great deal to pre- 
vent skin complamts, or, at least, prevent the spreading 
of them Doctors are, as a rule, consulted only when 
the complaints have reached an acute stage, but the 
hairdresser has often the opportunity of discovermg 
disorders of the skm when only the earhest s3nnptoms 
show themselves If the hairdresser, therefore, m- 
tends to give his attention to the prevention of skm 
complamts, he will have to take particular notice of 
the smallest signs mdicatmg the commg of pustules, 
abrasions, chapped skm, etc Such thmgs left to 
themselves and not treated properly may easily de- 
velop mto breedmg places for skin parasites, which 
are, perhaps, hardly noticed at first, but which 
may, through scratchmg and touchmg with the 
fingers, be earned to other parts of the body or to 
other persons 

It IS, therefore, one of the duties of the hairdresser 
to pay particular attention to the health of the skm 
of those parts of the body which, m the course of 
his profession, come under his care, and, if he notices 
any part affected by some complamt, to treat it m 
the proper way as far as it is in his power so to do 

Dirty Scalps and Skin Spots 

A frequent source of spotted skm is a dirty, diseased 
and unwashed scalp Many persons, clean in other 
respects, do not wash their heads as often as they 
should. Perhaps they fear they will catch cold, per- 
haps they suhsenbe to the fiction that frequent wash- 
ing IS bad for the hair, or it may be merely because 
newly washed hair will not “stay put Yet the scalp 
needs frequent cleansmg, for the skin which bears the 
hair IS very active, and is constantly puttmg out of 
its glands a greasy substance, known as “sebum 
All skm sheds its dead scales, and from most parts 
of the body the scales get washed away, but those 
shed by the skin of the scalp become entangled m 
the grease and the hair This grease and scale mixture 
gets fouled by dust and makes a suitable place for 
the growth of certam forms of microbes. 

It IS certain that in some diseased conditions of 
the scalp the infected scales, fallmg upon the neck 
and shoulders, and being rubbed mto the skm by the 
friction of the clothmg, cause patches of disease 
sinulax to that present m the scalp. And even m per- 
sons with normally healthy scalps it is found that 
tte face teads to ^come spotty if the cleanlmess of 
the hmr and ^Ip be n^lected 

There are vanous caus^ of spots on the face, and 
Me of them is, without doubt, a dirty, grea^ scalp. 


The remedy is obvious, and the wise hairdresser will 
advise and encourage frequent shampoomg 

Antiseptic Treatment of the Skm 

Treatment with the orthodox antiseptics such as 
carbohe solutions, lysol, etc , is not always sufficient 
A very efficient antiseptic is lodme, used m the form 
of tincture of lodme This, however, is not xerv popu- 
lar because of the way it discolours the skm Further- 
more, m killmg the parasitical organisms, lodme at 
the same time kills and removes the upper layers of 
the skm, which becomes, therefore, more tender and 
more susceptible to fresh mfections. 

There is, however, a more recent antiseptic, diaporm, 
mvented by Dr Richard Boehm of Berhn, which has 
largely superseded the use of lodme among dermatol- 
ogists It has all the properties of iodine, which means 
that it penetrates the skm and destroys the breedmg 
places of the parasites, but it will not destroy the 
skm itself, neither does it stain In addition, it has 
certam heahng quahties which enable it to make good 
m a short time any slight damage to the skm Diap- 
orm IS an organic combmation of antiseptic and 
fungus destroymg iodine and the heahng properties 
of sulphur, ichthyol and tumenal, and is to be recom- 
mended to the hairdresser and beauty specialist All 
the heahng factors which dermatology knows for the 
combating of parasitical skm complamts are united 
m this preparation When applied to a suspicious 
place, it will soon penetrate mto the tiniest cracks 
of the skm, mto mflamed pores and openmgs of the 
sebaceous glands, and right mto the cellular system 
It will nd this system of diseased cells and kill the 
mfection at its source, without, however, affecting the 
healthy places It is, therefore, advisable that hair- 
dressers should make themselves acquamted with a 
preparation from which such good results are possible, 
particularly as it can also be used as an everyday 
cosmetic. 

Operators are asked almost daily “Is it good to 
wash the face with soap and water? “ The answer 
should be “The face must be cleaned every night 
before retirmg but the use of soap and water is a 
matter of taste or habit That answer would surely 
lead to a list of questions regarding soap and creams 
to be used, but its mam object is to insist that the 
skm be cleaned outwardly and inwardly as weD, 
and a good test of this condition is to rub cream or 
oil into a well washed face and prove that the pores 
still give up deposits of dirt 

To retire to r^t after a soap and water wash is not 
a good way to keep thread-like Imes away, but the 
tonic effect of bathing a dean face with water m the 
morning will soon replace the drying effect of the 
daily soap application before going straight out into 
the fresh air. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF MASSAGE 


In order to get a clear idea of the mfluence of mas- 
sage upon the human body, by systematic treatment, 
the hairdiesser has to study, first of all, the efect 
v^hich the massage has on any particular organ which 
is immediately affected by the treatment it receives 
In the first place, the skin is affected The manifold 
functions of the skin are well known because they 
are apparent m many instances m the most direct 
manner 

The first effect of massage is purely mechamcal, 
and consists in elimmatmg from the skm the greasy 
matter, loose scales, and scurf By the removal of 
the dead layers of the epidermis the skm is cleansed 
and becomes smooth, soft, and elastic, and the power 
of secretmg by means of the pores and sebaceous 
glands IS thereby improved The absorption of oxygen 
and the exhalation of carbonic acid are increased, 
in a word, all the physiological functions of the skm 
are stimulated 

At the same time, the mechanical mfluence has 
a soothmg and strengthening effect upon the most 
delicate ends of the nervous system TTie nounshmg 
and secretmg processes of the whole system are m- 
creased and, therefore, a certam amount of extra 
work IS taken away from other secretmg organs, such 
as the lungs and the kidneys 

Massage through its various movements has natur- 
ally a great mfluence on the muscles, which, hke 
other organs of the body, are subject to the law 
of change of matter Through the activities of 


Under its mfluence an mcreased blood circulation or 
hyperaemia, is created and a more frequent beating 
of the pulse is produced The effects are a quicker 
circulation of the blood and a quickenmg movement 
of the stream of humours 

It will therefore be seen that, if the change of matter 
is not active enough, disease germs are liable to be 
deposited m the body, while on the other hand through 
artificial encouragement of the renewal of matter, by 
means of skilful massage, disease and lUness can be 
avoided Success m quickenmg the circulation of the 
blood and the lymph streams will therefore prevent 
specific illnesses, such as inflammation of certain 
tissues and organs, which are caused through the 
formation and accumulation of discharges and bad 
humours 

It should, however, be possible, apart from the 
prevention of illnesses, to cure certam existmg 
complamts, which can be easily diagnosed, such as 
abnormal but superficial growths, swellmgs, polypi, 
cysts, weaknesses of the nervous system, and what 
more nearly concerns the hairdresser, fallmg out of 
the hair, formation of scurf, and other morbid con- 
ditions of the scalp 

In all the tissues of the body the lymph ducts end 
m openmgs as fine as hair, and through these opemngs 
the lymph which is produced by the blood is sucked 
up and earned away Through the mfluence of mas- 
sage, with its rubbmg, kneading, pressmg, and strok- 
mg, the lymph, which m the cases of mfiammation 



the muscles certam matter is formed, which, if not is stemmed m its progress, is pressed into the lymph 
carried away by natural functions, has to be removed ducts, and, through the contmued movements of ihe 
by means of massage before the body can regain massage, is distnbuted over other parts of the body, 
its elasticity and strength. This is attamed by pro- and it is, therefore, available to a greater number 
duemg an mcreased circulation of the blood and of lymph glands for absorption The morbid matter 
lymph. The old blood is thereby replaced by fresh is m this way dispersed, the pressure of unhealthy 
supphes, and the muscles acquire greater elasticity matter on the sensitive nerves of the mflamed tissues 
and endurance. will be reduced to a mmimum, which accordmgly 

If massage has such great influence on the parts lessens pam, and the latter wiU m course of time 
which are immediately underneath the skm, it must disappear altogether 

also have a far greater influence on the more dehcate The effect of the treatment naturally depends 
inner organs of the body With the mner organs it greatly upon the skill and carefulness of the masseur 
IS particularly a qu^tion of the complete changmg Through proper and skilful massage all the functions 
of ail matter. The circulation of the humours, and of the organs of the body — ^such as the skm, muscles, 
specially of the blood, is greatly mcreased This is nerves, glands, etc. — are stimulated, and by the m- 
^peoaUy the case when the massage reaches the creased circulation of the blood the different secretions 
neighborhood of the heart. There the change of and clearing away of venous blood are quickened 
matto: is gr^test, and the resulting waste matter, This lessens the nsk of local mfiammations, and dis- 
BespiMible as it is for causing bodily fatigue, is re- charges and dispels those which are already m the 
mwed by the flush of new blood, whichj m creating process of formation. All parts of the body whidi 
and pmer matto# gives the body mcreased do not function properly are thereby restored to their 
^ normal healthy state. This treatment needs, of coin?©, 

of ^ skin has al?o an kritatmg highly technical skill and the following of very care^ 
whkji IS to ^he organs, fully worked out rules 
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MASSAGE AND BEAUTY CULTURE 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


It must be insisted upon that the salon, room, 
or cubicle, where the beauty treatments are earned 
out, must be scrupulously clean 

The necessary plugs for the electnc vibrator and/or 
the high frequency apparatus must be conveniently 
placed, the machines must be properly cleaned 
and adjusted ready for use There should always 
be to hand, conveniently distnbuted, matenals as 
follows A number of clean white towels, large and 
small, the necessary creams, greasy and non greasy, 
lotions, astnngent and otherwise , antiseptic washes, 
powders in all shades, cotton wool, fine muslm, 
gauze, etc 

It is important to see that materials are handy 
and that everylhmg is m perfect working order before 
the chent arrives, for there is nothmg more unbusmess- 
like and unprofessional than a scurry here and there 
for vanous paraphemaha while the treatment is m 
progress 

Making the Chent Ready 

The chent having been comfortably seated, he, or 
she, should then be wholly enveloped m a dressing 
cloth. A rubber cape is also necessary in most cases 
When the chent is covered so that neither oil nor 


water can soil his, or her, clothes the treatment is 
proceeded with 

For a face massage, first take the hair and pm it 
back as far as possible away from the face Then 
cover the hair with a small towel which should be 
fastened securely at the neck with a safety pm 
Arrange the head-rest so as to ensure comfort, 
and then apply the hot towels The application of 
two hot towels will be necessary m order to cleanse 
and render the skm supple, and so to increase its 
receptivity 

The towels should be kept ready heated m a hot 
towel stenhzmg um, hut m the absence of such appar- 
atus the following expedient may be adopted Dip 
the centre part of the towel into very hot water, then 
place one dry end over, and the other dry end under 
the centre, wnng the towel tightly, and it will be 
ready for use 

Place one end of the hot towel quickly on one side 
of the face, and with a half-turn bring the whole towel 
over the centre of the face, just leaving the mouth 
uncovered for breathing purposes Having applied 
both towels, one after the other, in this manner, the 
massage is proceeded with according to directions 
presently to be desenbed 


SCALP MASSAGE AND ITS TECHNIQUE 


Experience m tnchology and dermatology proves 
that scalp massage, properly employed, does exercise 
a most potent and beneficial influence on the growrth 
and general condition of the hair Scalp massage is 
quite consistent with modem scientific knowledge and 
m accordance with the fundamental prmciples of 
pathology It must not, however, be confused with 
so-called '*hair-dnll," which may or may not be bene- 
ficial, depending usually upon '"home treatment,'* 
and more often than not carried out by persons lack- 
ing the requisite knowledge of scientific manipulation 
Furthermore, the medicament used on the scalp may 
be the worst possible one for the particular individuaFs 
disorder For example, on certain scalps, an imtant 
such as canthandes ''rubbed weU in** may do untold 
damage, and may conceivably set up dermatitis 

It is, therefore, important to know in what par- 
ticular cases scalp massage may be properly and use- 
fully employed It is safe to presenbe scalp massage 
in at least 75 per cent pi the cases where the hair is 
greying or where faulty pigmentation exists, or where 
there is excessive wasting, fallmg or splitting of the 
ham 

Thus, m seventy-five out of every hundred cases 
where the above troubles exist, the primary cause 


of these disorders may be traced to either one or the 
whole of the foUowmg conditions — 

1 A dimmution in the blood flow of the capillary 
system 

2 An uneven or mcorrect tension of the sub- 
cutaneous nerves, which tends to create a local de- 
bility or depression of tone. 

3 A gradual loss of elasticity of the scalp, especially 
over the apex of the cranium 

4 Relaxation of the skm of the head and neck 

5 An imperfect functional activity of the papillae 

6. Atrophy of the pigmentary cells 

The mtensity of the above conditions, of course, 
vanes very much, and considerable diversity exists 
m mdividual cases Generally, however, the temples 
and the crown of the head are first to be affected, 
except m those relatively rare cases where greymg 
or canities supervene unaccompanied with thinning 
or wasting of the ham 

In cases where skm diseases, such as eczema or 
dermatitis exist, scalp massage must not be employed 
Further, in cases where pityTjasis--steatoid, syec^is, 
favus, or any other foul or ^ptic conditions of the 
scsip exist, either aJkme or m compheation, massage 
of the parts must not be permitted. Simple cases of 
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seborrhoea, however, are benefited by occasional scalp 
massage 

Effects of Scalp Massage 

The effects of correctly applied scalp massage may 
be tabulated as follows — 

1 A mild hyperaemia is produced 

2 A stronger and more sustamed flow of blood 
through the scalp tissues is generated 

3 The tone of the nerves and muscles is improved 

4 Congestions are reheved, fatigue products are 
removed, collections of serous fluid are Aspersed 

5 Secretion and diffusion are thus stimulated 

6 Local and general nutrition and pigmentation 
are improved 

The benefits of scalp massage are vastly augmented 
if the movement of the fingers is accompanied with 
the right and proper medicaments It is essential that 
the hairdresser who seeks to employ scalp massage 
should be well acquamted with the causation and 
proper treatment of the various diseases of the skm 
and scalp A study of tnchology is, therefore, indicated 
so that he will be able to massage mto the scalp the 
most suitable lotions and pomades. 

It IS important that all strong imtants be strictly 
avoided for the purpose of scalp massage The 
medicaments recommended for general use are pure 
ohve-oil, castor-oil and lanolm in cases of seborrhoea, 
or where the scalp is m a fetid condition, it is advis- 
able to use olive-oil or castor-oil to which is added a 
few drops of oil of cade. Mineral oils are not recom- 
mended for use on the scalp, neither for general apph- 
cation nor for massage. 

The Three Movements in Massage 

The most satisfactoiy massage can only be accom- 
plished by means of the apparatus with which Nature 
has endowed us, namely, the fingers Needless to say, 
the hands of the operator must be free from any form 
of skm disease. 

There are tliree movements used m hand massage, 
and these may be used smgiy, or in combmation, as 
determined by the condition of the scalp The move- 
ments are as follows— 

(a) Petrissage, or the hieadmg movement, which 
consists of picking up the skin and gently pressmg 
it, that is to say kneading sections of the skin, either 
betwmi the thumb and fingers of one hand, or be- 


tween the tips of the fingers of both hands Care 
should be taken to proceed evenly and to exert a 
gentle, uniform pressure, not staying too long on one 
locahty The back and sides of the head, where the 
hair IS usually of the strongest growth, is first treated 
and the movement gradually extended to the crown* 
where thinning usually first manifests itself Petns- 
sage should be continued until a sensation of titilla- 
tion, or tmglmg, pervades the scalp, which stage is 
usually reached after a few minutes This tingling 
IS due to the increased tension of the papillary blood 
vessels The client should be consulted as to the 
degree of tmglmg, and when the sensation peivades 
the whole scalp the movement should be discontinued 

(6) Effleurage, or surface rubbmg, consists of passing 
the finger-tips over the scalp with varying pressure 
The best effect is obtamed if the hands are held m a 
daw-hke fashion The question of the amount of force 
used is important , e g m some cases the movement 
will brmg away a proportion of loose hairs This 
phenomenon need not alarm the operator, except 
where a large amount of hair is so removed Indeed, 
it is desirable to get nd of those hairs that are 
mcapable of resuscitation, but, it is inadvisable to 
dislodge weak hairs which will become better rooted 
as the nutrition mcreases 

(c) Tapotement, or percussion, or tapping, consists 
of the apphcation of a senes of hght but sharp blows, 
or taps, with the finger-tips, following the same route 
over the scalp as advised for petnssage Tapotement 
IS recommended especially for use m cases where 
extreme atropny exists 

In each of the movements above described, the 
fingers should be moistened, using an appropnate 
emoUient for this purpose It is sufficient to just 
smear the oil on to the feger tips m the early stages of 
the massage, mcreasmg the amount as the movement 
proceeds 

Many hairdressers find it more effective to empby 
the movement (a) Petnssage, first, usmg only moist 
fingers, and when the tmglmg stage is reached then, 
and not till then, to apply the oil as freely as the case 
demands by means of movement {&) Effleurage 

The operator will soon develop the required touch 
Natural mtmtion and professional expenence soon 
inform operators when the correct degree of force is 
being employed, and will teach them to detect the 
delicate gradations required in different cases 


FACIAL MASSAGE 

Filse is an ait that can be acquired m conformity with the natural lie of the facial ti^ues 

tiin tesops* Neittor does it consist, and muscles. The necessary is acquired only by 

M ^ asstim^ in merely following certain rules and by assiduous practice* 

feigw, A wtain defii^e Much care and thought are necessary, otherwise the / 
% ^ hi WfolPidi ciie m accc^dapce and ^rk wall not prove pleasant to the dient, neither wfB 
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the results be satisfactory The knowledge of how 
best to deal with individual cases will come by ex~ 
penence, aihed to a natural intuition Each case will, 
of course, require particular treatment according to 
Its own requirements 

The Value of Face Massage 

That face massage is good for the skm there can 
be no doubt A great number of clients visit the 
hairdresser so as to secure the beneficial effects of 
massage, for do not all ladies desire to have the skm 
as smooth and unwnnkled as possible* There are 
certam defects of which every one would naturally 
like to be nd, and hairdressers are often consulted 
as to whether they can undertake with success the 
treatment of certam skm defects No lady, for in- 
stance, cares to have wnnkles or crow’s feet, seemg 
that these are disfigurmg to the whole face The 
action of certam muscles produces these skm-folds 
They soon attain added strength by habitual action, 
and when, with advancmg age, the skm dimmishes 
m elasticity and fullness, wrmkles at right angles to 
the natural course of the muscular fibres become 
apparent 

Habit usually plays a large part m wnnkle forma- 
tion, and a frequent cause is the constant and habitual 
raismg of the eyebrows while conversmg, another 
is peermg with the eyes while attemptmg to do fine 
work, the latter especially is apt to make the creases, 
or puckers between the eyes extremely deep Do we 
not all stram the eyes m this way, and the disquietmg 
wnnkles which result cause us much annoyance^ 

The correct way to proceed with the operation of 
face massage, havmg first apphed two hot towels, is 
to stand behmd the chent, and to use the tips of the 
two first fingers of each hand, pressmg them gently, 
but firmly, on the flesh of the forehead The fingers 
of one hand should be allowed to move downwards 
towards the brow, while the fingers of the other hand 
move towards the hair, thus passmg and repassmg 
continually while the process is contmued Functional 
abihty is thereby restored to the exhausted muscles, 
and the removal of fatigue products is greatly facil- 
itated, at the same time, a fresh blood supply is 
mduced, and collections of serous fluid are dispersed 
and prevented from agam accumulatmg 

It IS surpnsmg what remarkable effects can be 
observed when this operation is performed for only 
a few mmutes, and how the deepest Imes are made 
to yield to the pressure of the fingers. Clients suffermg 
from the disfigurement occasioned by those vertical 
lines between the eyes will readily undergo any pres- 
cribed treatment for their removal The movement 
for the smoothing out of these particular blemish^, 
winch are popularly known as ''frown Imes/' should 
of a rotary nature— that is, the masseur ^uld 


proceed by pressmg the fingers firmly upon the fiesh 
and moving them in small circles It is advisable to 
do the circular stroke by the use of one hand only, 
the two fingers of the other hand,— that is to say, 
the first and second fingers — ^being reser\"ed m order 
to keep the flesh in its place 

Crow’s Feet and Their Treatment 

Then there are the extraordmaiy lines which we 
call “crow’s feet ” These, of course, are well known 
to he the first wrmkles to appear VTiatever may be 
the cause of them — ^and there are a great number of 
possible causes, among which may be mentioned 
physical or mental trouble, or weakness of tision — 
they are veiy unsightly, and naturally those suffer- 
mg from this skm defect are anxious to rid themselves 
of it Furthermore, certam muscles of the face are 
only exercised when their owner is smihng These are 
termed the nsible muscles, but the use of them should 
be as sparmg as possible People who are of an ex- 
tremely happy disposition, and possess the smile 
“that won’t come off,” are very easily affected with 
these hnes 

The mode of treatment for crow’s feet consists of 
takmg the flesh close to the eyes firmly between the 
thumb and forefinger of the one hand, while the two 
fingers of the other hand are used to rub across and 
beneath the eyes, and then, if, m addition, the eyelids 
themselves are gently treated by means of this rotary 
movement, the effect is usually veiy soothmg Many 
clients have a kmd of baggmess or puffiness beneath 
the eyes, a condition, indeed, very frequently met 
with This also can be dealt with most satisfactonly 
by the gentle rotary movement, but more particukrly 
this defect necessitates the vibratory or tapping mo- 
tion, which should stimulate without stretching and 
without pulling 

The Nose and Upper Lip 

To massage the nose, the best position of the mas- 
seur IS m front of the client, and by exercising a con- 
tmuous movement between the eyebrows and down 
the bndge of the nose to each nostril, where the imes 
will have made their appearance, much benefit will 
accrue to the chent In this case the pressure may 
be a httle more firm on account of the extra hamness 
of the surface, compared with the other parts of the 
fa<^ 

In treatmg the upper hp, the middle finger of each 
hand is placed in position and the fledi rubbed from 
the centre towards the mouth This becomes a little 
more difficult when the masseur has to manipulate 
directly round the mouth, becai^ here the lines aie 
usualiy more diarply defined, and the finger of the 
operator are apt to $hp away m account of lie soflu^ 
of the sldn* 
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Treatment of the Cheeks 

To massage the cheeks, stand behind the chent and 
mb from the centre of the face outwards It must 
be added that the flat part or palm of the hand wiU 
here secure better results than the tips of the fingers 
The masseur should always be careful to mb far 
enough below and directly m front of the ears, and also 
to take care that he does not assist m the formation of 
new lines in the region of eyes and temples while en- 
deavourmg to smooth out the old Imes m the cheeks for 
which the particular treatment has been undertaken 

It will usually be found that the deep hues, naso- 
labial, mnnmg from the comers of the mouth to the 
nose, give a considerable amount of trouble, more 
care must be taken here, in the majonty of cases, 
than elsewhere The movement should start from the 
mfractrochleur nerve (mner comer of the eye) down- 
wards along the side of the nose and outward at nght 
angles towards the ear With patience and the correct 
use of the fingers these deep Imes are eradicated by 
this operation For the treatment of the mouth itself, 
the correct movement is to place the forefinger m the 
centre of the upper hp, the thumb and second finger 
at the comer of the mouth, and then to draw them 
slowly towards the centre , by this means the masseur 
will be able to obtam good results m obhteratmg those 
pecuhar and sharply defined imes 

The chin should be treated by means of the rotary 
movement, usmg the first two fingers, a double chin 
will sometimes yield to this movement as well. Vibra- 
tion, however, is recommended as the most efficacious 
method of massage for a double chm, if properly 
treated, the flesh will agam assume a firm and sohd 
character (See Massage, Double Chms, pages 559 to 
560 of this Section ) 

The neck should be treated by the masseur standing 
behind the client* He first proceeds by laying all four 
fingers of both hands flatly agamst the skm and then 
drawmg them back from the centre. He must never 
rub up and down, but always m the same direction 
Should the neck have a discoloured appearance— due 
in the majority of cases to tightness in the neckwear 


(high and stiff, and even soft, collars, with their sup- 
ports of steel or bone, are to be deprecated)-— the 
masseur should, after the massage treatment, apply 
a httle whitenmg cream 

The most satisfactory work can be accomphshed by 
means of the fingers of the masseur Sometimes, how- 
ever, vanous gadgets made of ivoiy, bone, shell, etc 
are used as additional aids, or instead of the fingers' 
If properly employed, these tools are useful accessones 
for supplementmg the work of the fingers, usually, 
however, hand massage is sufficient 

The hands and fingers of the operator should be 
free from skm disease Supple digits are an asset to 
the masseur, and the hairdresser who practises face or 
scalp massage should not mdulge in any hobby that 
IS likely to make his hands hard or rough 

The vibrator apparatus is useful, and recommended 
m some cases, as an additional stimulator, the appro- 
priate rubber applicator being used (See Section XIV, 
Treatment for the Hair and Scalp, page 461, for 
details of vibration ) 

Many hairdressers employ the high frequency appar- 
atus after a face massage This, too, is useful, and to 
be recommended m those cases where the general 
health tone of the chent is particularly low The 
length of the apphcation of high frequency, however, 
should never exceed five mmutes in duration 

Materials Used in Face Massage 

Except m very rare cases, it is necessary to use an 
emoUient when massaging the flesh For the purpose 
of face massage a number of suitable medicated and 
perfumed oils, creams and pomades have been pre- 
pared and are sold under vanous names These are 
mostly of a simple character, and a hairdresser doing 
a good busmess will find it profitable to make up the 
creams and pomades himself With regard to oil 
treatment, it is usually sufficient to use pure olive- 
oil or refined castor-oil In cases where the chent is 
exactmg and stipulates that a certain propnetary oil 
IS to be used, then it is wise to accede to his or her 
wishes and to charge accordingly 


STANDARD PRACTICES— THEIR APPLICATION 
AND TREATMENT 


Hk three natural products milk, honey, and oil, so 
ndh k food value, aE, at ten®, so difficult to obtain, 
rawk as the best and safest of all skin treatments, 
and way be esed -with the utmost confidence of 
efww on any type of don- 

pei^ps, needs winsual care in manipulation 
« aln^ %pe @1 stia sarffiee, bat its actaal results 



they can be used easily, oil bemg the foimdation m 
preparations of skin food and similar creams. 

History of Milk Treatment 

The use of milk, both for massage and general 
treatment, should be known to every hanrdressa', kit 
it can never he included in a list of popular services 
offered to the puWic on account of its perishabte 
qualities. For instance* a stock of milk, even .i|' 

^ ^ .w , /i? 
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procurable, could not be kept m good condition for 
more than a few hours, and there are seasons when 
milk IS practically unobtainable except to be consumed 


3,s food 

Milk, ill spite of temporary limitations of supply, 
has an’ unequalled cosmetic value, and a history of 
benefits m its favour Its outward use was considered 
a beautifier thousands of years ago, and there are 
records of royal beauties who bathed daily in the 
milk of asses maintained entirely for the purpose of 
this supply As many as five hundred or more she- 
asses accompanied the court retinue for the daily 
bathmg of certam beauties in the royal palaces, so 
highly was esteemed this particular form of skin 
treatment Gradually through the course of time the 
expense of producing this luxurious type of bathing 
caused it to fall into neglect, and only as a rare but 
certam beautifier was asses’ milk bathmg recorded 
However, the cosmetic power of milk has always 
stood the test of time and many cases of local treat- 
ments such as face, neck and hands have always 
existed as an established rule 

In times of serious milk shortage, women who were 
accustomed to a daily facial application of milk had 
been known to save a few drops from their daily food 
allowance to use as a finger-tip brush-over” rather 
than be deprived of the tonic and bleaching benefits 
milk afforded them 


Bleaching Test with Milk 

Without resorting to any laboratory analysis, the 
bleachmg properties of milk can be ascertamed by 


leavmg a few spots on an mk-stained uhite cloth, or 
a piece of coloured paintwork or floral linoleum and 
wiping the spots off after a few hours In man\ cases 
both paint and design are worn away, and the ink 
stams are generally lessened if not entirety remo\ ed 
Milk baths used as a body bleach are practicalh 
extinct, but a daily apphcation to face, neck and 
hands, or even a weekly massage with milk, is by no 
means a thing of the past 

The use of milk as an adjunct to the shampooing 
of hair somewhat on the Imes of the well-known oil 
shampoo has been suggested many times, and even 
tried by some hairdressers Its efficacy as a scalp 
treatment is still open to investigation, but m this 
way, as well as a shampoo, the results have ehcited 
an almost unanimous reply to the effect that milk in 
any form of hair work was not a success Probably 
this result was owing to the slow nature of the 
treatment Mflk is not readily absorbed by the 
scalp, and not easy to remove from the hair There- 
fore, only mdividual cases m which milk could be 
treated as an unhurried application would be worth 
considermg 

The removal of milk is its great difficulty, either 
from face or hair, particularly when used as a 
shampoo, because it needs so much nnsmg m 
softened water, and good soap shampoo to eradicate 
all traces of stale milk, and the unpleasant smell of 
used milk 

Therefore, it should be rejected by hairdressers as 
unsuitable, and regarded purely as a personal or 
home treatment 


MILK BATHS 


In ancient times the whole body was immersed 
m milk, generally she-asses’ milk, or milk was 
applied by means of cloths soaked in imlk and then 
a thorough massage followed while the body was still 
wet 


Either method was expensive and entirely im- 
practical for hairdressers or beauty speciahsts whose 
premises are not equipped for bathing purposes The 
methods might be noted as mterestmg facts, but 
recommended only for pnvate use 


MILK MASSAGE 


On the other hand, milk used just for massage 
purposes is excellent, when obtainable, and there is 
no reason why there should not be a demand for a 
course of milk massage treatments It is beneficial 
both for the patient who finds it helpful and for the 
operator who finds it remunerative 
About two ounces of milk should be ready to use, 
and about the same quantity of astnngent lotion, 
also cleansing cream or cold cream 
The client is then prepared”— seated comfortably, 
or better still, reclining if space m the cubicle permits, 
the head resting on a k)w piUow so tiiat the 
of tte head is not pressing on the mnsdes of 


the neck. All traces of hair should be fastened back 
and bound with a wide strip of gauze or a narrow 
towel which is secured at the front of the head to 
avoid the pressure of a knot or safety pm to lie on* 
Any stray parts where the hair shows must be firmly 
tucked under the towel or gauze with small rolls of 
cotton wool Time well spent on the preHminaty 
preparation wiE save embarrassment later on, as any 
break m the massage to re-tie up the hair, or adjust 
the neck towels will be greatly magnified in the 
feelmgs of the client. Collars at the neck must be 
covered and secured so that there is no danger of 
tackles of milk soilnag the wearer's dothmg No 
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advantage is gained b} a hurried setting-out of either 
materials or client's clothing The massage when m 
progress demands absolute concentration 
Ml the materials to be used must be mthm easy 
reach, and some small tufts of pulled cotton wool 
should be prepared to dust off fragments of dry skin 
loosened by the strong action of the milk massage 
A light-weight massage cream or oil may be used 
to clean the face, neck and shoulders 
After this, a gentle cleansing massage is gi\en, but 
the massage pressure should be noticeably gentle 
because the milk which is applied later has generally 
a strong, if not tightening effect, and the aim of the 
treatment is to force the milk into the skin and work 
it out again without causing inflammation 
The milk is then used as a lotion applied generously 
to e'sexy part of the face and neck, and rubbed or 
tapped into the skin with an upward pressure 
Any feehng of ‘‘drag'' must be avoided, and as 
soon as dryness begins to be noticeable a light coatmg 
of thm cleansing cream should be smoothed over the 
face and neck, also m an upward movement 
A hot dry towel may be held and pressed over the 
skin for a few moments and then the second cleansmg 
treatment earned out with a mild skm lotion patted 
m upward pressure, using pads of cotton wool Then 
a skm tonic lotion is applied as an additional cleanser 
Before completing the treatment by make-up, 
rouge and powder, extreme care must be taken m 


definitely cleaning the inside of the nostrils with 
water or very weak salt and water, otherwise the 
smell of faded or even stale milk lingers on the upper 
lip and counteracts any benefit which the chent ma\ 
have derived 

The same salt and water lotion can be used to 
clean the eye lashes and corners of the eyes For all 
these purposes use cotton wool dipped in salt and 
water and rolled into thin pencil pointed ends These 
salt and water pencil points can be used to remo\ e the 
powder or liquid pow^der make-up from the eyelashes 
as it IS impossible to complete a good facial make-up 
without using powder freely after a greasy treatment, 
and even if the eye lashes are brushed with anv 
eyelash darkener, they must be thoroughly cleaned 
first, especially at the roots of the hairs The same 
rule applies to the eyebrows All powder and grease 
must be very carefully removed from the skm under- 
l3nng the hairs Careless cleansmg of the eyebrows 
may lead to a condition of scurf in the eyebrow^s 
which IS not always noticed in the flattermg light in 
front of a salon dressing table 

These treatments are usually given twice or three 
times a week and the marked improvement m the 
complexion is a source of gratification to the operator 
as well as the client The charge for such work is a 
matter for each hairdresser to decide for his own 
salon, but any “special" massage calls for a shghtly 
higher charge on the price list 


THE MILK MASK 


The milk mask has a class of its own and borders 
on curative skin treatment (Dermatology) It can 
hardly be included m the set list of packs or massages 
because it is a drastic treatment and needs the work 
of an operator who has experience m advising the 
other than usual kinds of skm treatments 
The matenals needed are the same as those for 
milk treatment, \nth the addition of nine or ten 
stnps of butter mushn cut into lengths about two 
inches wide and three or four inches long. Cotton 
wool will not do for the strips, which must be perfectly 
clean boiled matenal free from dressing. 

As soon as the face is prepared and cleaned in the 
usual way and has had a gentle massage similar to 
that d^cribed for “Milk Massage," the strips of 
mushn are dipped m milk and moulded or patted 
evmly mm the surface of the face, avoiding all sense 
of dir% {sag Fig 527), Room is left under the nostrils 
for billing* Then a light warm towel is folded 
over the feoe to retain the same temperature 
Hie sbips should be examined from 
to nwovai, dipped in milk and j^ced 

I/"'' 


time allowed for the mask to remain in place In the 
case of very withered or drooping muscles a stnp of 
muslin or a narrow towel is pressed under and over 
the chin and tied or fastened securely at the top of 
the head to give the muscles a sensation of contraction 
This strip remains in place without bemg removed 
and if the small strips appear to be too dry they can 
be spnnkled with milk Towels wrung out of water 
are not advised for use in any of the milk apphcations. 
The more important part of the treatment follows 
the removal of the strips, when the shghtly damp sHn 
IS massaged with gentle circular movements ui an 
upward and outward direction At the cheek bones 
near the temples the pressure returns inwards towards 
the eyeball This counteracts any form of outward 
pull which might cause crow's feet wnnkles Almost 
immediately, by gently massaging the whole surface 
of the face mcludmg the nose and forehead, the 
dry milk begins to peel from the skm m tmy soft flak^. 
Any temptation to drag or rub hard must be resisted* 
instead, a fraction of cl^nsing cream or vegetaWe ' 
oil could be added to the surface, then again a littfc ' 
Uiore milk with the fingertips until a veiy defi^t | 
»isation is expermced. This 
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peeling clears the skm of impurities, extracts any 
used milk from the deeper layers of skin through the 
pores and helps to encourage a healthy circulation 
In cases where the skin is easily inflamed, the 
surplus milk can be removed by dabbmg and gently 
wiping with skm tonic and water mixed An applica- 
tion which is too cold or too strong is not advised 
Sudden changes of temperature after a drastic 
treatment may produce a temporary glow of health, 
but this IS generally followed by a crisp wnnkling of 
fine hues When all traces of milk are removed the 
skims cleaned with complexion milk or an application 
ui cleansmg cream and, after that, make-up follows 
with foundation cream, rouge, powder and eyelash 
brushing as in the milk massage treatment 
This IS an occasional treatment and is not recom- 
mended for general use In the Spring, after a seaside 
holiday, or after an illness are the best times, and on 
no account should the work be hurried unduly 
Milk treatments are beneficial to all types of skm, 
especially those which accompany the reddish blonde 
colourmg They tone down the ''acne rosacea'' 
where it exists and help to close the open pore condi- 
tion which follows slight skm ailments In fact a 
milk mask could be recommended with certainty of 
success where a clay or mud pack would prove too 


diying Hairdressers could recommend the benefits 
of these treatments and build up a desirable reputation 



Fig 527 Application of Strips in Milk :m>sk 


for discrimination in choice of treatments advised m 
all forms of beauty culture 


HONEY TREATMENT 


Honey from the earliest historical memories of 
beauty culture has been considered "good for the 
skin," but IS generally mentioned as an addition to a 
lotion or a wash, and rarely as a treatment alone Its 
use requires patience and experience, and then its 
results are highly beneficial 
As a "pack" or "mask" it should be left to the 
highly skilled beauty specialist alone because of the 
difficulties it presents, but any average hairdresser 
with a knowledge of cosmetics can use it as a massage 
preparation after the face has been thoroughly 
cleansed with cream Cl&ar Honey alone is recom- 
mended and a very small quantity is needed for one 
treatment , a small teaspoonful is ample and is placed 
m an empty cream jar or saucer with two or three 
drops of water to make a soft mixture This is 
massaged all over the face, not forgetting the regions 
round the temples and upper part of the cheek bones 
As soon as it begins to feel tough or sticky more water 
or cleansing cream can be added In a few minutes 


the mixture on the skm begms to look cloudy or 
discoloured, then it has done its w^ork and can be 
removed with several apphcations of cream, and then 
lotion to clean the entire surface of the face It has a 
bnghtenmg and skm-tightenmg effect, is a popular 
treatment on account of its bleachmg qualities, and 
gives an excellent foundation for make-up and powder, 

It is too drastic to be recommended for general use 
but only, like the milk pack, for remedial occasions 
It may be added here, that the highly skilled beauty 
parlour methods of applymg honey are by using a 
pressmg and hftmg movement with pure unadulter- 
ated honey, until the honey is all removed without 
the addition of water or lotion. But as there is always 
the danger of dragging the underlying muscles, as 
wen as the skm of the face and thereby doing more 
harm than good, it should be left to the skilled worker. 

Honey is difficult to use on a fluffy skin, and the 
presence of hair at once needs the addition of more 
water or rose water to the honey m the cream jar 


OIL TREATMENT 


Oil used as a special treatment is applied to the 
cm strips of muslm which have previously been 
%ped into a saucer of vegetable cal (almond, olive 
tea-seed oil) The method of apphcation is as that 


used m the milk treatment, and a warm towel can 
be folded over each side of the fece to retain the h^t 
and is left fear about fifteen minutes. As soon as the 
stnj^ are removed a brisk mas!^ follows and 
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skm can be cleaned as m other types of treatments 
A dry tender skin benefits by this oil mask, but it 
should be regarded as a remedial treatment, and not as 
a “make-up” treatment immediately precedmg a 
dance or festive occasion 

Points to Remember 

In these three standard treatments the chief points 
to remember are — 

1 Cleanse the skin thoroughly 

2 Spend time and concentration on placing the 
strips of muslin containing the remedies, and in 
the case of honey mask, spread it evenly 

3 Thoroughly cleanse the skin, especially round 
the nostrils and lower eyelids, where extreme care 
is needed 

In cases where a double chin has to be treated and 
any special dissolvent is temporarily out of stock or 
absolutely unprocurable, another treatment has to 
be substituted quickly, bearing m mind that heat and 
activity are the pnncipal methods ensuring success 
As the flesh is made up of particles of fatty tissue 


and thin skin the work must produce heat without 
violence, otherwise bruising will result 

The chin and lower portion of the face must be 
cleansed with cleansing cream mixed with oil, and a 
fresh supply of oil brushed over to remain on the 
surface Next the middle of a towel must be wrung 
out of very hot soapy water and flapped or beaten 
against the chin 

When the surface is sufficiently reddened the 
operator must run the finger tips of his hands back- 
wards and forwards across the double chin as if the 
right hand is chasing the left hand until it reaches the 
left ear , then the hands reverse their movements and 
retrace their steps in the same manner to the right 
ear This is repeated several times rapidly The 
finger movement is something between creeping and 
tapping, and the operator should feel the strain of 
muscle control on his or her upper arms 

The movements then change to slapping, the hands 
still following each other as before, with slaps in 
quick rotation for several runs Fmally the chin is 
treated by dabbing it in alcohol and water or colourless 
vmegar and water 


THE MUD PACK TREATMENT AND ITS PRACTICAL 

APPLICATION 


One of the most important of the beauty facial 
treatments given m the beauty parlour and the hair- 
dressmg salon to-day is the so-called ‘'mud pack” or 
clasimc pack. This facial treatment has been claimed 
by many beauty specialists as an excellent substitute 
for facial massage, but the wnter has found that very 
good results are obtainable when it is employed m 
cmjmcimn mih, and not mstead of, facial massage 
The mud pack should always be preceded by faaal 
massage , a pure and simple apphcation of the mud 
pack IS useless-— the value is m a complete treatment. 

The hairdresser and the beauty specialist should 
know that one of the pnnapal functions of the skm 
IS elimmation, it acts as an organ of excretion, the 
skm being one of the associated auxihanes whereby 
the system nds itself of accumulated poisons and 
mpunties. Therefore, whenever it is possible to adopt 
a treatment such as the mud pack, that assists in 
increased actmty of this natural function, it is reason- 
able to expect a more pronounced and rapid improve- 
wmt in the appearance of the skm 
The the efficacy of the mud pack are 

lohetomdr- 


The stimulation of the excretory glands by means 
of massage increases the amount of waste products 
ehmmated through the medium of the ducts which 
connect the glands with the skm surface , and, when 
the skin is freed of impurities from below the surface, 
and of dead cuticle on the surface, it becomes radiant 
and healthy m appearance, of a refined texture, 
soft and velvety to the touch, and pleasant to look 
upon 

Whenever there is an acceleration of the blood 
stream a greater amount of oxygen is brought to the 
tissues, brmging to the latter new life, nounshnaent, 
and the elements of repair Carbon dioxide, the pro- 
duct of oxidation, and other waste products are ear- 
ned away by the blood, m exchange for the essential 
elements, and are ehmmated from the body, thereby 
keepmg the tissues m a healthy, normal condition 

Setting Up Hyperaemia 

A normal healthy state of the under-skm (the 
derma) can only be obtamed by keepmg the blood 
circulation active, and when the blood stream is 
stimulated beneath the surface of the skin of the face* 



I, jb peim&iaiy deanmg of the skin 
. f set by facial massage 

Wjqn ' of the 


llfiitV 


me laciai muscles ana nerves are ochculcva ^ 
nourishment they receive and become vitali2}ed, wife 
the result that the saggmg of facial musdes is pre- 
>wted. This m turn ehimnates the formation of ^ t| 
and lines and helj^ the preservation of 
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vouthful colour of the face The particularly astrin- 
gent nature of the clay or mud used acts additionally 
as a wnnkle remover 

It must be emphasized that a natural appearance 
of the complexion cannot be acquired by resortmg 
to the use of cosmetics, no matter how artistic their 
application A natural complexion is due only to a 
normal, active circulation of the blood, and by keepmg 
the pores unobstructed, and when the blood is cir- 
culating normally, and the pores are ehmmating effete 
matter normally, the skin will take on that colour 
and appearance characteristic of health and youth 

Superficial washmg of the face will not thoroughly 
clean out the pores of the skm, for it is necessary 
to go below the skin surface to accomplish this— some- 
thmg that ordinary washmg and cream cannot do 
Somethmg must then be employed that has the abihty 
to draw out the effete matter and impurities that have 
accumulated m the gland ducts and m the glands 
themselves, plus an astrmgent action to counteract 
an unnatural saggmg or wrmkhng of the skm This 
desideratum is to be found m the form of a specially 
medicated clay, which has absorbent properties, and 
which, if used m conjunction with facial massage as 
here suggested, will draw out these impurities, leaving 
clear, unobstructed passages for the elimmation of 
future excretions 

The beneficial effect of a clay or mud pack is readily 
noticeable even after the first treatment, and if treat- 
ments are taken at regular mtervals, the results are 
more lastmg and pronounced 

Preliminary Massage 

First the chent should assume a reclmmg position m 
the chair Do not encourage conversation durmg the 
treatment as it will cause muscle stram, but msist on 
complete relaxation, so that the chent wdl derive the 
full benefit of the treatment The foUowmg dual 
method of apphcation will be found most effective 
m the givmg of a facial pack 

Havmg first removed, by means of a warm, damp 
towel, all traces of surface dirt or make-up, the facial 
massage is proceeded with The correct way to com- 
mence the operation of face massage is to stand behmd 
the chent, and to use the tips of the two first fingers 
of each hand, pressmg them gently but firmly on the 
flesh of the forehead The fingers of one hand should 
be allowed to move downwards towards the eyes, 
while the fingers of the other hand move upwards 
towards the hair line, thus passing and repassing con- 
tinually during the process For the “frown Imes" 
and “crow's feet" it is necessary to rotate the fingers 
Ihe flesh should be taken firmly between the thumb 
and forefinger of one hand and gently stretched or 
tevdted out, while the two fingers of the other hand 
are aHowed to rotate over the stretched portion 


This procedure should also be employed for puffiness 
under the eyes The cheeks should be massaged in 
a direction from the centre of the face outwards, and 
the masseur should take strokes long enough to cover 
the space between the nose and the ears, and also 
that leadmg down below the ears 
To massage the nose many operators prefer to stand 
m front of the client A contmuous mo\ ement should 
be exercised between the eyebrows down the bridge 
of the nose to each nostril 
In treating the upper lip it will be found best to 
place the middle finger of each hand m position under 
the nose and massage from there, outwards, in a 
direction towards the comers of the mouth 
Care must be taken to prevent the fingers shppmg 
on account of the softness of the skm, especially when 
around the mouth Those deep lines usually running 
from the comers of the mouth towards the nose 
are frequently troublesome to treat because of their 
depth 

The massage of the cheeks, if properly performed, 
will have helped to reduce the mouth lines, but the 
mouth must receive extra care and attention. The 
deep hnes just referred to should be treated by placmg 
the forefinger m the centre of the upper hp, the thumb 
and second finger at the comers of the mouth, and 
then drawmg these slowly towards the centre 
The chm should be massaged by means of the rotat- 
mg movement, usmg the first two fingers of the nght 
hand, and tightenmg the flesh when necessary with 
the fingers of the left The double chm will need 
shghtly prolonged treatment earned out m the same 
manner The neck will frequently need attention, and 
it should be massaged by laymg all four fingers of 
each hand m the centre of the neck at the front, and 
drawmg them back in a direction towards a pomt just 
below the ears The fingers must never be aUowed to 
rub backwards and forwards, but should be taken off 
the flesh at the end of each stroke and put down again 
m the centre of the neck 

Any excess of cleansmg cream should be removed 
by usmg a wad of cotton wool or a dry towel After 
the facial massage apply a cleansmg lotion to remove 
all fatty substances, epidermal scales, or any other 
deletenous matter that may be adhering to the skm, 

Apphcation of the Clay 

Before applymg the clay or mud it is necessary 
to use one or more hot towels, after the manner 
usually employed, m order to open the pores of the 
skm, after which the clay must immediately be 
apphed. The clay should be applied evenly with the 
finger tips and allowed to diy on the Um* It must 
not be rubbed m, but should be applied fairly Immj, 
smearing it gently over the sbm until the face is 
thoroughly covered, thus fonmng a mask over the 
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entire face, up to the hair, over the eyelids, nose, 
underneath the chin, as far down the neck as is 
necessa^J^ and close up to the ears 

Leave the clay on the face from fifteen to twenty 
minutes or longer if it is slow m drymg, before re- 
moving it In order to facihtate drymg, it may be 
necessary to hghtly fan the face, usmg a small 
Japanese fan 

Removal of the Clay 

As soon as the clay begins to show cracks it is 
ready to be eased off the skin First of all gentle 
pressure and slight movement mil crumble away 
large pieces of dry clay — as much as possible should 
be removed by the hands More stubborn parts may 
be loosened by wrmging a to^el out of hot water and 
folding it over the hard lumps These m turn can be 
coaxed off and the skin underneath will be fresh and 


glowmg Cleaning the face in this way is a slow 
process, but the result is better The quick method of 
dabbmg the clay mth wet cotton wool is inclined to 
cause a dry burning or stiff sensation on sensitive skins 
When every trace of clay has gone, apply a complexion 
milk or cream 

The immediate effect on the chent’s flesh of a facial 
clay pack will be a sensation of contraction of the 
skm as the clay dries, and the after-effect of the 
treatment will be a cooling, restful, fresh, yet m- 
vigoratmg feehng 

There are many reliable proprietary brands of 
*‘mud'' or “clasmic" packs on the market, and these 
may be purchased from reputable wholesale houses 
Many hairdressers, however, prefer to manufacture 
their own supplies, therefore a formula which is 
based upon scientific knowledge and expenence, has 
been included in Section XVI, Formulae, page 539 


THE PARAFFIN PACK TREATMENT AND ITS PRACTICAL 

APPLICATION 


The story of the ongm of paraffin paclong is most 
interestmg, and a sinking example of the truism that 
necessity is the mother of mvention In the war 
between Turkey and Bulgana, a contmgent of Bul- 
ganan soldiers had with them a number of wounded, 
and, bemg cut off from the mam army, they could 
not get any fresh medical supphes for some days 
Consequently, the medical equipment which they had 
with them was soon used. In this predicament some 
of the doctors of the International Red Cross Com- 
mission conceived the idea of makmg use of paraffin 
from some Rumanian paraffin works which were very 
near. The paraffin was used to seal the wounds, and 
so prevent any dirt from gettmg into them and mak- 
ing them septic. TTie sealmg of the wounds, which 
was after all only tried as an experiment, succeeded 
extremely well, and it was foimd that not only did the 
wounds heal more quickly than was hitherto the case, 
but there was left no scar worth mentionmg 

Experiments in Paraffi n Packing 
It was also found that the apphcation of hot liquid 
paraffin of a temperature of about 50® to 60® centigrade 
did not cause very great pam, and that there was 
never any hkehhood of bums. In the course of further 
experunents it was discovered that evem the slight 
burning feehng wladi was still experienced by the 
could be elimmated altogether through 
of oettain mixtures, and that jaraffin of 
a of 60® auriigrade cau^ no greater 

0I wawftb toi an ordmaiy bath of 39“ 

* t i? bad' eductor of 
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heat If the hand is immersed m hqmd paralfija, of 
which the temperature is 6o® centigrade, a covermg 
of sohd paraffin is formed round it , the hand acts 
as a coohng factor This thm layer prevents the heat 
from the outer layers of the paraffin from penetrating 
to the skin too suddenly, so that the process of per- 
spiration has time to take its proper course, and 
any burning of the skm is prevented There is, there- 
fore, no fear of the skm bemg burnt even if, m the 
case of a very sensitive person, excessive warmth 
should be felt 

The paraffin treatment not only showed excellent 
results — ^particularly m France, where special clinics 
were set up in order to expenment with the idea— 
as regards the speedy healing of wounds, but it was 
also found to have beneficial mfluence on the skm m 
general, which took on a fresher and healthier appear- 
ance and a hvelier colour It was from these expen- 
ments that the paraffin treatment came mto general 
use Liquid paraffin was applied, and allowed to 
sohdify, over the whole body m order to study its 
effects on the skm, and it was found that it possessed 
beneficial qualities hitherto unknown 

Efficacy of the Paraflan Pack 

A French doctor named de Sandford earned ont 
a senes of tests, and he was able to prove that melted 
paraffin was much supenor to any other treatment- 
such as clay, loam, and seaweeds — either with wati^ < 
or oil, as it fonns, in a better degree than any , 
these mediun^, a compact and tight cover ov^, w^\ 
whdie of the body , it also keeps in the warmth. 
coverings may be used to lessen the pam in, the r 
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of gout, neuralgia and sciatica, and also in the treat- 
ment of reducing superfluous fat 

Paraffin packing has been introduced to take the 
place of mud baths, and has advantage over these 
m that it can be completely stenhzed and can be 
borne at a temperature as high as 50® to 60"* centigrade 
as compared with water of 42® centigrade Pure 
paraffin, however, does not give the best results, and 
chemical science has, therefore, produced some mix- 
tures by which its efficacy is mcreased Paraffin 
therapeutics play a great role m relation to cosmetics, 
and stnkmg developments may be expected in the 
use of paraffin packs m hairdressmg salons and beauty 
parlours 

In the first place, it is necessary to get a clear idea 
of what can be achieved by paraffin packmg and how 
it IS used Pnmanly, it is a very important aid m the 
hygiene of the skm People livmg in big modem 
towns very often do not get sufficient exercise The 
skin in consequence loses its suppleness, becomes 
clogged up, and can no longer discharge the functions 
which, if the body is to be kept in healthy condition, it 
should do Individuals become, therefore, only too 
often afflicted with ailments, the cause of which is, in 
many cases, somewhat obscure Paraffin packmg 
induces excessive perspiration together with an 
enhanced circulation of the blood-vessels which supply 
the skin Perspiration caused by hot air, steam, or 
an electncal bath is apt to make the skm dry and 
bnttle, whilst paraffin greases the skm and makes it 
soft Very hot baths often affect the heart m a harm- 
ful way, whilst paraffin does not do this Paraffin 
therapeutics appear to be the perfect medium for 
helpmg to get nd of superfluous fat The treatment, 
of course, necessitates extreme skill, and must only be 
undertaken by hairdressers of expenence Under 
normal conditions the reduction of fat will be achieved 
without any inconvenience to the chent, which fact is 
of the utmost importance as tendmg to make this 
form of treatment popular because of its simplicity 
and convenience 

The Method of Application 

The paraffin treatment should be earned out as 
follows Parts of the body, or the whole body, of the 
client, are covered with paraffin, which is done either 
by pounng the paraffin over the required area or 
by spraymg it with the aid of an mstrument designed 


specially for this purpose The opinion, often held, 
that by spraymg the paraffin can be used at a higher 
temperature, is erroneous, masmuch as the paraffin 
has to congeal on the body, and, therefore, the tem- 
perature IS dependent on this factor 
Paraffin specially prepared for the purpose can be 
obtamed from the leadmg wholesale chemists, and 
this IS the best form to use for "'paraffin packing"' 
But ordmary paraffin wax (white) will be found a 
good substitute The wax is first melted by bemg 
placed m a small basm, which m turn is placed m 
a saucepan of boilmg water The paraffin should be 
apphed as hot as can be borne by the patient As 
it must be kept hot dunng the whole process of 
application, the operator is recommended to place the 
saucepan near to hand, and to see that the gas is 
kept on so as to ensure that the paraffin is mamiamed 
m a well-melted condition The apphcation must be 
earned out as expeditiously as possible, as the paraffin 
will congeal very quickly on the skm 
The heat released by the congeahng process of the 
paraffin naturally affects the body of the chent, and 
causes mtense perspiration The warmth reaches its 
maximum after about twelve to fifteen minutes, and 
then becomes less until it can be considered as ex- 
hausted after forty-five mmutes The paraffin cover- 
mg can then be released from the client, and this, of 
course, is very easily done, as the cover does not stick 
to the skm, but peels off very easily 
The client can then be given a spray of, or can be 
wiped down with, eau-de-Cologne, and afterwards 
massaged The feeling after the treatment is one of 
mtense ease and freedom, and the loss of weight m 
one smgle treatment vanes from 300 to 2,000 grammes 
It has been observed that this figure is very often 
higher m subsequent treatments, as the skin gets used 
to the act of perspiration, and functions more easily* 
The paraffin pack, therefore, may be considered as 
a desirable form of treatment, and one useful and 
profitable to the hairdresser It may be added that m 
the opmion of many beauty specialists a paraffin pack 
will entirely supersede the old-fashioned complexion 
wax pack Whilst the complete paraffin pack, mvolv- 
mg a paraffin bath, may be out of the question so far 
as the average hairdresser is concmie 4 there is no 
doubt that it will soon be generally adopted m a 
modified form for face and neck treatments, after 
the same manner as the vanous mud packs* 


THE YEAST PACK, ITS VALUE AND TREATMENT 

The yeast pack is perhaps the least known of any of and it is feared that the beauty cultunst b apt to 
the methods so far explamed This may be due to its pander to the credulous chent who loves a secret 
Wiphcity, It IS simple and mexpensive, and has not, remedy* Chents as well as hairdressers are 
th^efocei the virtue of bemg compounded of ^'rate to lealn, however, that the virtue of any treatment Ites 
and costly ingredients.'' Yeast is yeast to the public, quite as much m the ei&acy of apphcation as in the 
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actual ingredients of the paste or potion Knowledge 
and expert attention are, therefore, the desiderata to 
be aimed at 

The value of yeast as a cosmetic has long been 
recognized Are we not told that the beauties of 
Caesar's court used yeast to produce and to preserve 
their matchless complexions^ 

Visitors to Switzerland are always impressed with 
the stnkmg beauty of the young women and girls who 
hve m and around Valais m the Rhone Valley Their 
complexions excite the greatest wonder For two 
hundred and fifty years or more maidens of the Rhone 
Valley have used the yeast pack. Yeast is the secret 
of their fine skins and remarkable complexions 

Yeast, Its Manufacture and Value 
Ordinary yeast is a yellowish-white substance pro- 
duced durmg the vinous or alcohohc fermentation of 
baccharme fluids It is, therefore, a ferment, and its 
manufacture is naturally associated with brewmg and 
wme-makmg Indeed, it may correctly be termed a 
by-product of these mdustnes It enters mto the 
manufacture of various patent foods, meat extracts, 
and is, of course, as is well known, used as an agent 
to produce fermentation whereby bread is rendered 
hght, porous, and spongy. Yeast has a definite food 
value, being nch m vitamin B , it has also a distmct 
medicinal value, and is much employed m tonic 
preparations Yeast is produced in various forms, and 
in some cases it is adulterated with cornflour or 
wheatflour. 

German yeast — and also several other patent brands 
—IS prepared m various ways from common yeast 
collected, drained, and pressed till nearly dry This 
form is much used by bakers and confectioners, and 
may be obtamed from yeast factors, who nowadays 
have branches m nearly all the large towns. 

For the purposes of beauty culture it is desirable 
that pure yeast be used, a supply of which can be 
obtained from the local brewery. 

Prelimitiary Preparation of the Skin and 
Massage 

Before the yeast pack is apphed to the skin it is 
essential that all traces of surface dirt, perspiration, or 
malpe-up, should be completely removed. For this 
purpc^ the face, neck, and shoulders should first be 
v^rashed; the use of Castile soap is recommended. 


followed by the apphcation of a hot towel After this 
the face should be thoroughly massaged m the 
manner already descnbed for the mud pack A good- 
quality massage cream, or, better stiU, pure olive oil 
should be used m this connection 

Application of the Yeast 

Before applymg the yeast it is essential that the 
skm be entirely free from grease or any deletenous 
scales that have been loosened during the prehmmary 
massage This is best effected by first wipmg the face 
and neck with a small towel that has been soaked m 
warm water, followed by the application of a hot towel, 
the latter servmg the double purpose of cleansing the 
skm, and openmg the pores in readmess for the yeast 

A sufficient quantity of pure yeast is then made into 
a paste, usmg fresh milk to brmg it to the proper con- 
sistency The yeast and milk should be well mixed 
together until the consistency of firm Devonshire 
cream is obtamed, special care bemg taken not to 
render the paste too moist, or the efficacy of the treat- 
ment will be marred 

The yeast paste is then applied evenly and smoothly 
over the whole of the face and neck It must not be 
rubbed m, but apphed fairly lavishly, usmg the finger 
tips to work it gently over the reqmred area As m the 
case of a mud pack, application of the paste should be 
earned nght up close to the hair, over the eyehds and 
nose, well underneath the chm, close up to the ears, 
and as far dovm the neck as is necessary In cases 
where the shoulders and bosom are to be treated it is 
not necessary to carry out a prehmmary massage on 
these parts, it bemg sufficient to merely cleanse the 
skm of dirt and grease by means of washmg m warm 
water, usmg Castile soap rather freely 

The yeast paste is then left on the skm from ten to 
fifteen mmutes, or until it is dry It is afterwards 
washed off, usmg small towels saturated m warm, 
but not hot, water for this purpose 

After the paste is completely removed it is recom- 
mended that a soothing lotion be apphed A lotion 
contammg witch-hazel will be found most satisfactory 
and beneficial 

Hairdressers and beauty specialists are strongly 
urged to adopt the yeast pack treatment The active 
prmaples of the yeast will be found to smt particular 
skms, especially m cases where the ordinary mud pack 
has proved mefficacious. 


, BLEACHING AND ASTRINGENT PACKS 

Hb p^ks Wioated and ftdly explained The Bleach Pack 

eapWgWd demand, and wlachm At the approach of thirty every woman’s (to, 

Rffef reference, begins to darken, therefore, it is important that 

^’^tedresser and beauty speaahst diould be^^k^; 
® twatmer^t which will lighten the fpi. 
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bleach pack is a most effective treatment for this 
purpose The "mud” for this is made as follows 
Fulte’ earth, made mto a paste by addmg a lotion 
composed of J oz each, of peroxide (lo vols ), spints 
of camphor, eau-de-Cologne and bone acid, to 2| oz 
of water 

Apply the pack, so made, to the lace and neck- 
treatment of the neck is essential, otherwise there 
will he a marked difierence m the skm of the differ- 
ent regions— and then dry the pack with artificial 
heat But, previous to the apphcation of the mask, 
the lotion, minus the Fullers’ earth, should be apphed 
by negative galvanism (ten mmutes), particulars 
of which are given in Section XIV, Treatments for 
the Hair and Scalp, page 462 


The Astringent Pack 

The astringent pack, so called because a mask of 
gauze impregnated with an astrmgent lotion is apphed 
to the face, is for use m cases where the ordinaiy mud 
pack IS found to be not sufficiently contractile in action 
A simple astrmgent lotion can be made of J02 of 
alum and i dr of kaohn, dissolved in 4 oz of rose 
water As an alternative, use 8 gr tannic acid dis- 
solved in 4 oz each of rose water and orange flow^er 
water Both these lotions are recommended as being 
cheap, easy to manufacture, and in every respect 
efficacious Neither of these packs is sufficient in 
itself, they are only adjuncts to scientific massage 
They shoffid be used at discretion and accordmg to 
the particular nature of the chent’s skm 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE EYES, EYEBROWS. AND 

EYELASHES 


The eyes have been desenbed as the "wmdows of 
the soul " Countless wnters have corned many beau- 
tiful phrases concemmg them The eyes, however, 
depend a great deal for their beauty upon their 
setting, and it is this settmg that concerns the beauty 



Fust movement 


speciahst The natural beauty of the eyes is often 
marred by the ravages of time and mdifferent health 
It IS necessary, therefore, to consider the treatments to 
be employed agamst the eyes becoming stramed, 
puffed, and dark-circled. 

Manipulative Treatment 
I. Prepare the chent as for facial massage, and 
lemove any make-up” by spongmg with a beauty 
milk, consistmg of white Vaselme, soap powder, and 
shaken together so as to form an emulsion, 
a. The chent should then bathe the eyes from an 
filial with a boric acid solution — i oz. of bone 


acid and i J pt of distilled water — dry off any super- 
fluous solution, and gently massage with some pure 
ohve-oil around the eyes 

3 Give special manipulations m the manner here- 
after to be described, usmg a good massage cream 



Second movement 


4 Cleanse the face and apply an astnngent lotion, 
preferably one contammg witch-hazel 

3 Close the pores with galvanic (positive) current. 
(See Section XIV on Treatments for the Hair and 
Scalp, page 462, for details.) 

6 Then apply vanishing cream and malte-iip as 
desired. 

The manipulations here (teenbed should always 
be smerothj the fingers •diouW dide ratlin than nib. 
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WTiere the Faradic current is used it should be made 
as strong as can be borne by the chent Use both hands, 
place the pads of the second and third fingers under the 
chm, shde them up and along the ]aw bone to the ears, 
and contmue upwards to the mfra-trochleur nerve The 
movements are then contmued towards and over the 
upper hd to the temporal nerve, and return by a shdmg 
movement over the e j ebi o ws to the inner comer of the 
eye (See Fig 528 for the exact route ) Repeat tbs 



Fic 530 Treatment of Eyes 
Third movement 


entire movement five or six times, finishmg on the 
mfra-trochleur nerve. 

Now follow with the movement illustrated in Fig 
52(), Slide the fingers down the nose, outwards to the 
ears, across the cheeks, up to the temporal nerve, 
returning over the eyebrows, and then down the nose 
again, contmuing this movement five or six times 

The movement just described should fimsh at the 
temporal nerve, and a new movement commenced 
rotatmg mwards under the eye, (See Fig 530) Then 
the fingers are drawn back to the temporal nerve on 
either ^de of the eyebrow, repeating the movement 
SIX times, and finishmg on the infra-trochleur nerve 

Fig, 531 illustrates a rotary movement on the eyehd 
covering the eyeball itself, using the middle fingers 
first m one direction and then in the opposite direction, 
and returning to the Inner comer of the eye by means 


of the shdmg movements both above and below the 
eye 

Now proceed to the final movement (Fig 532), com- 
mencmg near the mouth, covering each cheek— -the 




Fig 531 Treatment of Eyes 
Fourth movement 



Fig 532 Treatment of Eyes 
Fifth movement 


distance between the mouth and the ear — three 
movements, and usmg the thumb and first finger of 
both hands for this process 


ftectawt 
madifiid to 
IttOfiacht, 
Mb ttcM 



REMEDIAL DETAILS 

bathir^ of the eyes should he recom- flabby Strong cold tea, filtered through btottuig- 
cHffljts. Bathing keeps them dear and paper, is recommended as an astringent, 
d fseymits tfes fyms&m. of ugly lines. For sanartog eyes, lo gr. of powdered alum and 
■ 0.P. rnfadanan stteagto) Is the sulplmte of sane, dissolved together in J pt. of distdled 
ft *1 wd by means of m water, and apj^ied with the eye-cup, will give mstent 
<sapH^ lUb m mditeid te relief. 
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For eyes mflamed through crying or exposure to 
cold mads, apply cotton-wool soaked in hot water, 
repeating the application until the inflammation has 
subsided 

For puffiness under the eyes, the lower lid should be 
painted with the following mixture, lo gr of tannic 
acid dissolved m | oz of glycenne 
For dark circles underneath the eyes plenty of bath- 
ing with cold water and massage is recommended 
Styes on the eyelids should be treated by bathing 
the affected parts with a diluted solution of witch- 
hazel 

The Eyebrows, Shaping and Colouring 

Artistically shaped eyebrows lend expression to the 
face If, then, a chent has eyebrows which would 
benefit from shapmg, it is clearly the function of the 
hairdresser and the beauty speciahst to suggest and 
carry out the correction, to the enhancement of beauty 
and the advancement of busmess. 

Assummg that the student is unacquainted with the 
technique of shapmg it is advised that the subject be 
first approached by studymg photographs of acknow- 
ledged beautiful men and women Observe carefully 
the shape of the face, whether, for example, it is 
round, oval, or medium If the face is round, the eye- 
brows should be ** raised’* and narrow If the face is 
oval, they should be “arched” and tapered to hghtly 
pencilled ends If the face is medium, the eyebrows 
should be both “arched” and “raised” — ^that is to 
say, a combmation of the above two styles There is, 
of course, a large percentage of eyebrows that do not 
conform to an artistic classification 
The eyebrows should not be made too narrow, as 
this will give an unnatural look to the face. It is im- 
portant to note that only those hairs which grow 
above and below the arch are to be removed The hne 
itself, therefore, must be left, the hairdresser simply 
altermg its contour to suit the face 
Eyebrow shapmg is earned out by means of flat- 
ended epilation tweezers In Amenca, where the 
practice of eyebrow shapmg is almost universal, 
special forceps operated with a sprmg are employed. 
These forceps are most practical, save pam, work 
more surely, and hold the hair better, and they are, 
therefore, to be recommended If the Amencan in- 
strument just mentioned be unobtamable, the flat- 
ended tweezer must be used 

The Technique of Plucking 

Having studied the chent's face and decided upon 
the correct shape of the eyebrows, the operation of 
plucking IS proceeded with A gown and towels should 
he used as for massage. The operator should take up 
poshion behind the massage chair First clean the 


eyebrows of any colounng, and a trace of cocaine mav 
then be applied to preient pam Place the thumb 
and index &ger of the left hand at the extremities of 
the eyebrow, holdmg the tw^eezers m the nght hand , 
stretch the skm with the left hand, and pluck out 
the hairs it is desired to remoie, one at a time, 
catchmg them between the tweezers tightly and close 
to the skin If a sharp, plucking movement is 
made, the hairs being pulled at the same angle as 
they grow, the hair is easily removed and does not 
break off 

For the round face style, raise the eyebrows and 
pluck them on the narrow side Remove the hairs 
from above the “arch” first, and then pluck those 
below it The skm below the arch is much more sensi- 
tive than that above it, and the client may feel some 
pam , hence the need for a local anaestlietic as sug- 
gested The application of a hot towel, as m face 
massage, is often a help tow^ards ensuring epilation of 
the hairs 

In cases where cocame is not employed, frequent 
apphcation of witch-hazel during the pluckmg has a 
soothmg effect, and it is strongly recommended. 

The brows bemg shaped correctly and care having 
been taken that the shaping is uniform, then cover 
them with cold cream, and lay pads of cotton-wool 
soaked in witch-hazel upon the eyelids This will 
alleviate any imtation, and the client is able to 
leave the establishment without suffenng from red or 
watenng eyes 

Colouring the Eyebrows and Eyelashes 

A good cosmetic, or a preparation of kohl, is better 
for the eyebrows and eyelashes that need colour than 
a hair-dye or tint, though many prefer the latter. 
If, however, a hair-dye is desired, then a good plan is 
to first cut out a piece of celluloid, or other suitable 
matenal, to the exact shape of the eyebrows , place 
this shield in position and proceed with the colounng. 
Before, however, applymg the dye, it is necessary to 
soften the hair, which is usually resistant, with a little 
peroxide and ammonia The eyes must be protected 
against mjury by means of pads of cotton-wool, soaked, 
as before, m witch-hazel In any event, the chent 
must keep the eyes tightly closed When applying the 
cosmetic to the eyelashes pass the brush upward from 
below the eyes If the eyelashes are thm, the lower 
ones bemg usually thinner than the upper, they can 
be made to look thicker by pacing an eyebrow pencil 
along the edges. 

The hairdresser should be able to give geneml advice 
on the care of the ey^ and eyebrows. Cane of the 
eyebrows should commence m childhood At feequ^t 
intervals duldren^s eyebrows should be brushed^ 
using a soft eyebrow bru^, and taking an upward and 
outward stroke to the hair Ifee; they sheudd aks 
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trained and pinched fiat upon the face If they are too simple vaselme or lanolm mmus any medicaments, 
thm, apply \asehne or lanolm every night The same which would probably enter the eyes and set up 
treatment should be used for thin eyelashes, but use mflammation 

TREATMENT FOR REMOVAL OF SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Electrolysis is the only method, as yet known to 
science, for the permanent removal of superfluous 
hair Until recently the only alternatives to electro- 
lysis were depilatories, epilation, and shavmg, all of 
which expedients must be regarded as unsatisfactory 
and inefficacious 

A good deal of understandable prejudice exists 
against electroh sis, in particular because of the pam 
in\ olved, and also o\Mng to the prolonged and tedious 
nature of the treatment ]\Ioreover, owing to the 
medical skill necessary for the practice of electrolysis 
\ery few hairdressers are able to carry out this form of 
treatment for the removal of superfluous hair (See 
Section XV, Hirsuties, pages 4S7 to 488 ) 

Fortunately for the hairdresser, a new and easy 
form of treatment for superfluous hair has come 
into general use This treatment is known as the 
*'Wa\ Method,'’ and is particularly efficacious, 
except for hair-growth of long standing and in cases 
where the hair is exceptionally prolific By means of 
this method superfluous hair can be removed from 
the eyebrows, the arms and legs, and also the face 
Moreover, if skilfully carried out, the wax treatment 
IS practically painless 

Needless to say, a special form of wax is necessary 
for the treatment and this can be obtamed m quan- 
tities, as required, from the leading simdnesmen m the 
hairdressmg trade 

The moim operand% of the wax method is as follows 
First, before applymg the wax, the skm upon which the 
hairs are growmg should be lightly rubbed over with 
some borated talcum powder. Then melt sufficient 
quantity of the special wax over a small flame, using 
a shallow saucer for this purpose Whilst the wax is 
hot, but not sufficiently so as to scald the skm, apply 
to the affected part, using a small spatula. It should 
be af^lied in neat patches — ^say, about i| mches m 
length and i inch wide* The wax must be applied 


against the grain that is to say, in the opposite direc- 
tion to that m which the hair is growing It should be 
rapidly plastered on until about a quarter of an inch 
thickness is obtained 

The wax must be allowed to harden thoroughly, 
usually some four minutes being required, before being 
removed To facilitate removal, when ready, it is 
advisable to massage the skm gently around the edges 
of the wax strip A comer of the wax is then lifted, 
the edge gripped tightly and the patch torn off 
quickly in the opposite direction to that m which 
it was applied— 1 e with the gram of the hair growth 
— ^with the result, provided the wax has been properly 
applied, firmly held and adroitly removed, that the 
superfluous hair embedded m the set wax will be 
epilated en masse 

After removal of the wax, the region treated must 
be soothed by means of a cooling cream (See 
Section XVI, Formulary, page 539, Recipe No. 67— 
cold cream, which comprises a suitable cream for 
the purpose ) 

The coolmg cream should not be mbbed m, but 
gently spread over the affected area The cream 
should be allowed to remain on for several mmutes, 
after which period it should be removed by means of 
a swab of cotton wool which has been soaked in a 
distilled extract of witch hazel 

Special shaped wax strips ready prepared for use 
on the eyebrows are obtainable with specific mstruc- 
tions, and are recommended for the purpose of eye- 
brow shaping and hair removal on those areas 

The wax treatment is an efficacious method and one 
easy to execute, provided the operator is sufficiently 
adroit m speedy application and removal of the wax 
The operator will find it advisable to practise on the 
hair of the forearm of willing chents m order to obtain 
the necessary proficiency before attemptmg to deal 
with facial hair 


MASSAGE AND CARE OF THE HANDS AND ARMS 

Exposed as they are to frequent washmg, and com- tissues ; consequently the texture and colour of the 
m$ m ccm^t contact with ah kinds of deletenous skin is improved, 

niateiiiJs, it is no woiwfer that the hands diow signs A few hmts as to the daily care of the hands are hei^ 
of age quicker than the fece To correct this ageing desirable so that the beauty specialist may advise the 
mwy beauty spedahst now indtades client First of all, neither too hot nor too cold water 

the hands and the aqns. In afl Should be used, and great attention must also be paid 
> 'ttwt iita§sage plays the moat im|H 3 rtnn 4 to the soap used, which should be neutral, e g. pure 

. Castile; a aeam having protective and soft^i^ 

/ ^ ^ atlniiate mi tl^ liopertfe should be used after washing* At mght, the 
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hands and arms should be well rubbed over with a good 
qualit} night cream, and for bad cases cotton gloves 
should be worn Treatment in the case of hard and 
rough elbows should include rubbing them nightly 
^ith a mixture of powdered pumice-stone and cold 
cream During the day the elbows should be protected 
with a good glycerine cream If these rules are fol- 
lowed the hands and arms will remam smooth, white, 
and good-lookmg 

Concerning the arms, protection is essential if 
short sleeves are worn and the arms are exposed to the 
sunshme , otherwise a good coat of tan or freckles will 
result The same remark applies to sea-bathmg Pro- 
tection IS, therefore, necessary, and the apphcation, 
before exposure, of a preventive cream or skin 
emulsion is recommended 

Removal of Tan, Freckles, or Yellowness 

WTien it IS desired to rid the hands and arms of tan 
or freckles, due to exposure, or they are takmg on a 
3^ellow tinge, as so often happens on the approach of 
middle age, a bleaching treatment must be employed 
Frequent treatment, however, will be necessary in 
such cases, as the skin of the hands and arms is very 
hard to bleach The bleach paste is made by mixmg 
one teaspoonful of oatmeal with three teaspoonfuls of 
peroxide of hydrogen (lo vols ), addmg the juice of a 
whole lemon and half a teaspoonful of tmcture of 
benzom Apply this to the entire surface and leave 
It on for fifteen mmutes , then remove the paste, usmg 
warm water and a soft towel Follow this treatment 
with hand massage as previously described, employing 
a good cream Whilst complete removal is difficult, a 
big improvement is certam if the treatment is regu- 
larly earned out The only real cure for freckles 
IS deep skinning — a process that is painful, and one 
that should be undertaken only after medical advice 

For the treatment of ordmary sunburn it is usually 
only necessary to employ a lotion, the student is 
referred to Section XVI, Formulae, page 535, for par- 
ticulars of a suitable lotion 

Technique of Massage to the Elbow 

Massage of the hand and arm is carried out as fol- 
lows, commencmg with the hand and working up to 
the elbow First use the movements of hand massage 
— employmg a good massage cream — ^kneadmg the 
hand back and forth and up as far as the elbow, the 


operator using the fingers of both hands m the process , 
repeat the movements at least six times Now work 
around the wnst, which is held as in a nee betu een the 
thumb and fingers of both hands, working m opposite 
directions Place the client’s hands on the manicure 
cushion, and use the tapotement movement, employ mg 
the fingers upon the hand and arm as though playing 
a finger exercise on the piano Complete the massage, 
and apply cold to\sels All excess cream should be 
thoroughly wiped off and an astnngent lotion, or 
toilet Cologne, afterwards applied, fimshmgthe treat- 
ment with a little powder, liquid or dry, as desired 

From the Elbow to the Shoulder 

Massage of the higher arm is more complicated, the 
treatment depending for its success upon a knowledge 
of the muscles The Faradic current is particularly 
recommended m cases where the arms are thm The 
movements in all general cases should be carried out 
as follows — 

1 Massage deeply with the thumb of the left hand, 
usmg the rotary movement over the pectoralis major 
and deltoid muscles, and with the right hand cup the 
scapula muscle 

2 Then with one hand massage the biceps, and 
with the other hand massage the triceps, kneadmg 
deep mto these muscles backwards and forwards from 
the shoulder to the elbow, and repeating this latter 
movement five or six times 

3 The forearm of the operator is then placed under 
the armpit of the client, pressing her arm gently 
agamst her side , repeat this action two or three times 
The shoulder is then held with the left hand, and the 
biceps are grasped with the nght hand and then 
gently wrung in both directions three or four times 
Care must be taken not to overdo these movements 
and so tire the client 

4 The arm, slightly bent, is then extended and 
rotated at the shoulder jomt m both directions Then 
take the elbow joint and rotate in a similar manner 
two or three times 

5 Massage deeply both sides of the forearm, and 
then use both hands to gently wrmg the arm from the 
elbow to the wrist in opposite directions* Follow this 
operation with a general massage of this part of the 
arm, apply cold towels, remove the massage cream, 
give a fnction with toilet vinegar, and finish the treat- 
ment by dustmg lightly with powder. 


TREATMENT OF DOUBLE CHINS 

Double chins — ^that part of the cbm which most con- chins are distressing to people of r^nanent, and are 
cems the beauty specialst — axe caused through, a local- usually not amenable to treatment with dru^, exer- 
cied, fatty mvasion, having its ongm m faulty ehm- cises, or dietii^, except when tahen m conjonctioa 
ffiation and functiomng and, perhaps, had poise, with local treatment 

sometimes it is caused by spinal curvature Double Double chins, as stated, axe the insult of a lo c al i ze d 
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fat invasion, it is necessary to dissolve this fat and 
the double chin mil disappear It is important, how- 
ever, to point out that two factors must operate m the 
treatment at the same time, i e (i) the arculation of 
the blood must be activated, and (2) an appropriate 
(Insolvent which is absorbed by penetration mto the 
fattj’ tissues must be used 

The second factor is the more dif&cult , many pre- 
parations are on the market for which eictravagant 
claims are made There are nevertheless dissolvents 



Fig 533 Method of Applying Dissolvent for 
Treatment of Double Chin 


known to science that are really ef&cacious The 
reliable dissolvents are proprietary articles, and 
cannot be mentioned by name, suffice it to add 
that a hairdresser or beauty specialist can obtam 
such remedies from wholesale houses The French 
formula dissolvents are highly recommended as 
reliable and efficacious 

Methods of Massage 

The operator should stand behind the chent, who is 
seated upnght in the salon chair, and protected by a 
waterproof cape» The head is covered with a towel in 
order to obviate disturbance of the hair 

The two factors mentioned above should be made to 
opiate at the same time. The best method of achiev- 
ing this consists of takmg a handkerchief or a small 
towel folded into a band about 2| m or 3 in wide 
In the middle of the handkerchief is placed a dessert- 
spoonful of the dissolvent, and this is then beaten 
a^mst the ehm by the operator throwing out his arms 
as shown in the ilir^atton (Fig 533). The beating 
TOvwi^t is repeat®! from ei^ty to a hundred tim^ 
St liA dtteg, and pmvided it is cione properly and 


with sufficient energy to make the skm red and 
slightly sore, a marked improvement will be observed 
after the third application After the treatment is 
over the chent is allowed to relax, and a soothing 
astnngent cream is rubbed mto the part The face 
electrode of the high frequency apparatus is after- 
wards apphed for not more than ten mmutes Usually 
about ten treatments are necessary, and perseverance 
with the method descnbed will assuredly brmg about 
the removal required 

This same dissolvent treatment is also useful and 
effective for other parts of the body, such as neck, 
back, bust, and hips For these, deep kneading mas- 
sage is used for about fifteen mmutes each day In 
the case of the bust, the dissolvent is applied' with 
gentle massage around the bust — avoidmg the actual 
breasts On the parts where the reduction treatment 
is earned out, finish off with a high-frequency applica- 
tion of short duration 

Surgical Removal of Double Chin 

It IS a wise plan for hairdressers and beauty 
specialists to acquaint themselves with the nature of 
certain surgical operations which are performed for 
the removal of facial disfigurements in extreme cases 

People talk m a vague way of having ‘‘faces lifted*' 
and “chins removed" but they have very little know- 
ledge of the operations that are needed for these 
improvements 

Certain facial operations can produce the most 
beautifymg results, but they should be attempted 
by only the most renowned and highly skilled surgeons 
who have made an exhaustive study of that work 
and are doing it daily 

Unwanted flesh can be taken away from the chm 
by a small cut near the lobe of each ear , when healed 
the seams are practically invisible, and a similar kind 
of operation can remove loose skin from the eyelids 

It IS enough for a hairdresser to know that such 
results can be obtamed by skilled surgery, and he 
should be aware of the danger of offering any advice 
regarding the choice of a surgeon 

Smaller blemishes such as moles, warts, hairy moles, 
birthmarks and cysts can all be removed either by 
slight skm operations or the application of electrolysis, 
A skilled operator alone can ensure success in all these 
cases and no one need suffer the disfigurement of facial 
blemishes, but equally extremely harmful results can be 
obtained by mexpenenced or unqualified operators. 
The fees can always be ascertained, and are well w'^orth 
the effort of searching for rehable advice. 
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Mmy people have a tendency to grow tat easily 
and remain strong and healthy This condition is 
often found to run in families, therefore, it is impossible 
to make any definite statements regarding standards 
of weight 

The one unfailing rule to observe is that each hving 
body consists of a bony framework covered with 
muscles— and as soon as these muscles show signs of 
disguising and distorting the underlying skeleton, the 
reason is either lack of discrimination in eating and 
dnnking, or serious organic disturbances which 
should be checked by scientific means 

The first kind of obesity is more easily treated than 
the hereditary one because overeating, insufficient 
exercise, or incorrect diet are all faults w^hich can, 
when encouraged, throw a strain on the internal 
organs Thus physical activity lessens, and obesity 
increases In these cases diet and selected exercises 
are the first step to a cure 

The t}pe of obesity which is difficult to tieat and 
often IS hereditary is a constitutional tendency which 
causes disturbances of the digestion and metabolism 
Fats are stored in excess of the body’s requirements 
and certain physical irregularities, such as shortness 
of the neck, become noticeable in early hfe 

Occasionally it is remarked that after an operation, 
especially one concerning the removal of certain 
diseased glands, some people put on flesh rapidly 
This tendency towards obesity is more often due to 
the removal of poisons which have been affecting the 
blood stream Food is then able to go straight to the 
work of tissue buildmg and the appetite is more active 
and, if not restrained proportionately, fat isestabhshed 
and hard to reduce 

Another type of obesity is the form in which 
diseases of certain ductless glands so alter the 
economy of the body that fat is stored in excess It 
may be the result of faulty thyroid glands, testes, 
ovaries, supra-renal, pituitary, parathyroid glands, 
or of some combination of these Injury to one of 
these glands may cause it Castration is sometimes 
the precursor of obesity This form of obesity, namely 
endocrine obesity, can be treated medically often wiiffi 
success 

Hairdressers and beauty specialists are often asked 
to give advice and suggest methods of treatment for 
a general reduction of the figure While the keynote 
IS moderation of diet combined with exercise, it is 
unwise to recommend any hard and fast rule without 
giving due consideration to the bodily state of the 
individual concerned Heart, lungs and kidneys are 
generally affected as soon as a changed blood stream 
begins to put a stram on them Ehmmation of waste 
matter is too often overlooked while a fresh diet is 
b^ng tned, consequently, deposits of an add nature 
to throw hints of rheumatism, sometimes as 


twmges of pain in the joints, other times as sudden 
attacks of irntation of the scalp, and these acid 
imtations ma}’ be followed bv deposits of srurf m a 
few hours 

Some people, both men and women, derne great 
benefit from a complete fast of one whole da\ (^iice a 
week, and speak highly of the comfortable sense of 
reduction it produces, especially when a warm, but 
not hot, bath is taken at the end of the fasting dav 

Turkish and vapour baths, when obtainable, mat 
be recommended with absolute safety, but unfortun- 
ately the hairdresser has to be prepared to 
some form of rapid fat reduction in loiahties where 
special baths and luxurious devices aie known onlv 
by name 

Therefore a brief outline of suggestions should 
be memorized by assistants who can make their 
hairdressing doubly successful by being helpful as 
well 

In any form of reduction by food, waste matter 
has to be thrown off by roughage and water, thus the 
digestive tract is kept free 

Bread, or bread substitutes, especially with butter 
and cups of tea or coffee should not be taken before 
retinng for a night’s sleep, neithei should bread in 
any form accompany a cup of tea m bed before 
breakfast 

Extreme limitation of food without consideration 
of its food value is a grave mistake Nervous ailments 
often follow under-nounshment when a slimming 
diet has not been subject to successful balance To 
he down immediately after a heavy meal is fattening 
but to rest completely before a weU-balanced meal 
helps the system to extract the utmost value out of 
the food taken into the stomach 

Acid fruit eaten without the addition of sugar is 
good m food value, but the chemical change which 
accompanies the addition of sugar is fattening and 
sometimes slightly poisonous when the blood stream 
IS already disturbed 

Slimming diets are aided by physical exercises 
which release the deposits of fat m the joints and 
tissues In these cases it is helpful to undergo courses 
of massage, manipulation and rubber rollers and belt 
electrically dnven, but massage xn any form should 
be helped by exercise and physical effort 

Rare cases of immense weight reduction are 
expenenced from time to tune when the patient can 
arrange to have medical treatment by injections and 
a stnct diet aided by baths. But these instances are 
not general enough to establish a rule which can be 
recommended by the hairdresser. He must be content 
to recognize that such treatments exist for people 
who can select them personally ; but for sure i^ts 
there is nothmg better than a wim choice of food— 
stnct adherence to itfc refardmg amounts to im 
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eaten, and exercises to be done m the open air when water cures this type of disturbance if it is taken at 
possible Any irregulant}^ of the heart's action is an once 

indication that either se\ere indigestion or under- There is very little difference between the exercises 

nourishment is taking place for weight reducing and weight increasing The mam 

A few mam diet rules which ha\e stood the test of object is to acquire firm healthy muscles which keep 
time could be memorized and should prove helpful the blood stream well ventilated and thus able to 
m normal cases — resist disease 

Raw green food should not be eaten late at night 
and a green salad should include a few drops of oil, When Baths are Obtainable 
other\^ise slight inflammation may be felt m the Turkish baths, Russian baths, or special vapour 
intestines baths may be safely recommended m some mstances 

Vegetables grown under the ground should not be The complete paraffin pack is particularly efficacious, 
eaten m large quantities, and thickened sauces should and may be employed in a large number of cases 
not be added Vibration by means of vibro-massage, or electrically 

Coffee or tea with milk should not immediately driven belts or pads, may also be particularly useful 
follow a hea\} meal and satisfactory 

A small cup of very hot water before a meal aids Rubber rollers, properly employed, are said to be 


digestion 

A small quantity of milk slightly warmed and 
sweetened is better than a larger quantity raw 

Less liquid than usual is a good rule during slim- 
ming, and chocolate or other sweetmeat must follow 
a meal, and never be taken into an empty stomach 
Roughage, such as apples with peel, nuts, mcludmg 
the brown skin, and coarse brown bread needs modera- 
tion at first until the organs of digestion can become 
adjusted. 

Onions and garlic are health-giving in spite of their 
unpleasant smell Physical discomfort m reducing is 
not a warning that it should be given up , only a sign 
that the digestive organs are changmg their method 
of dealmg with the food 

Very hot water sipped, followed by sharp turns of 
the body from side to side will aid this form of 
indigestion Whde the hips remain firm, the shoulders 
may swing round to the nght, and back to the left 
keepmg the head facmg the same way as the hips 
without moving 

Most nuts and nut butters are acid-forming if used 
lavishly, with the exception of almonds and almond 
butter or cream which are stnctly non-acid 

When an attack of ''acid” is threatened, the diet 
should be changed to include artichokes, beans, 
cauliflower, carrots, spinach, celery and potatoes {m 
small quantities). 

Slow exercising with hard effort, a few moments of 
relaxation, then hard effort agam. Breathmg deeply 
during the effort will force fat out of the muscles. 

actual exerciSB can be chc^n individually, but 
the rule vm$lm unchanged. 

aiid then rep^t the exercise, even when 
thi to do so has deprted. 
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most efficacious in dispersing fatty tissue, but experi- 
enced beauty specialists are averse to recommend- 
ing roUmg methods because there is a danger that 
the fat may be rolled from one part of the body to 
another 

For example, the roller may reduce the hips at the 
expense of increasing the size of the calves of the 
legs* 

Do not make extravagant claims for the treatments 
undertaken A chent must be told quite frankly if, m 
the opmion of the beauty specialist, there is any doubt 
as to the result of a certam treatment 

Freak treatments undertaken simply for the sake of 
a temptmg fee must be strictly avoided The hair- 
dresser and the beauty specialist must lift the pro- 
fession up and away from any tamt of quackery or 
charlatanism, 

Faradism and the Bergome electncal method are 
the best electncal treatments to use 

Bergonte Treatment 

This IS the most successful method of treating 
obesity in conjunction with a dietary regime Its 
special value is m those cases where the muscles have 
teen allowed to become so overloaded and inert with 
fat that exercise is dangerous It is nothing more 
than a Faradic treatment As mentioned elsewhere 
m this volume, a Faradic coil is a transformer so 
made that when a primary current is passed through 
a number of thick turns of wire, a very much higher 
voltage is mduced m the secondary coil, which con- 
sists of a great number of fine wires wound round the 
primary coil, the effect being concentrated by the 
fact that the coils are both wound round a soft-iron 
core This induced current only occurs when the 
primary current is interrupted, that is, made or 
brokeh. The breakmg of the current is effected by a 
lamed apparatus, such as a swinging pendulum. The 
pitent to in a chair made of metal electroto 
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suitably arranged m the wood, and sand-bags or other 
weights are placed on the parts to be treated The 
current is passed through his body from the electrodes 
and as the circuit of the primary coil is interrupted, 
a high-induced current passes through his body, 
which contracts the muscles through which it passes 
These contractions agamst the resistance of the 
weights stimulate the muscles, mcrease the circula- 


tion, and gradually remo\e the deposits of fat Bj 
careful adjustment of the primary voltage, the treat- 
ment can be graduated without excessiv'e pam to the 
patient If the secondary current can be made to 
alternate gradually, the current is known as smusoidal 
current and is actually a Faradic current, which is 
less violent in action and therefore much more gentle 
to the patient 
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MANICURE 


The perfect hand is considered a sure sign of culture 
and good breeding Indeed, it is more than these, a 
perfectly shaped hand wnth well and properly mani- 
cured finger nails is a thmg of beauty All cannot 
possess the finely shaped hands of the patrician, nor 
the delicate, so-called, bishop’s hands But the hands 
of ever} body can be improved by proper care and 
attention 

Who among us does not desire to add to our other 
charms the delightful beauty of a perfect hand^ The 
term "manicure” connotes, not merely trimming and 

THE ANATOMY 

The would-be manicurist, to achieve success and be 
m every respect efiicient, must make a close study of 
the anatomy and physiology of the human hand The 
formation and structure of the bones of the hand must 
be learnt It is essential also to know the correct 
disposition of the muscles, tendons, and ligaments of 
the hands and arms. 

The peculiar characteristics of each individual hand 
depend not only upon the bones, the muscles, tendons, 
and ligaments, but upon the nerves and blood-vessels, 
and the nature of a person’s skm The reader is, 
therefore, advised to mhke a study of anatomy, physio- 
logy, and histology Quam’s Elements of Anatomy (a 
standard work on the subject) is recommended, and 
for works on physiology and histology the reader is 
referred to the list of books given at the end of 
Section XV (Trichology) Havmg mastered these, the 
more fundamental aspects underl3nng the art, the 
student will be prepared and able to devote his atten- 
tion to the aesthetic side of manicure, namely, the 
production of a perfect hand 
The ideal hand, of course, must be well proportioned 
and not too large ; the wrist must be fine and supple, 
the forearm nicely tapenng down to it The skin must 
be fine, soft, and smooth, without scars or blemishes, 


polisbmg the finger nails, but the general care of the 
hands and nails 

The hands of individuals vary so much that it can, 
with truth, be asserted that no two hands are ahke* 
In shape, size, and markings these differences are 
particularly manifested Criminological science has 
made good use of this fact to establish a system of 
identification by means of the differences m the 
mmute furrows and whirls of the human fingers 
Finger-print experts tell us that not only are no two 
hands alike, but also that no two fingers are ahke 


OF THE HAND 

and, in women, of a delicate rose colour The fingers 
must be long, supple, and elegantly pointed When 
extended they should form a slight convex curve The 
knuckles or joints must not be prominent , m fact, the 
whole member should be perfectly symmetrical The 
relative lengths of the digits of the ideal hand should 
be as follows 

The thumb should not be longer than the first joint 
of the mdex finger The miex finger should Itoish 
level with the Ime where the nail of the middle finger 
begms The nng finger should not extend farther than 
half-way up the nail of the middle finger The hMe 
finger should reach to the last jomt of the ring finger 
The nails should harmonize with the length and shape 
of the fingers The surface of the nails should be 
smooth and slightly curved They should be a rose- 
coloured pmk and slightly transparent At the base 
of each nail there should be a half-circle of white. The 
nails should project slightly beyond the finger-tips, 
and these portions should be a clear white 

The ideal hand, such as that just described, is, of 
course, a rarity But, nevertheless, the majority of 
non-manual workers have nice shapely hands, which, 
if properly manicured and cared for, can be rendered 
perfect 


HAND MASSAGE AS A CORRECTIVE 
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unnecessary, or undesirable, the hands are often 
benefited by a thorough massage Indeed, skilW 
manipulation of the client’s hands is a nece^ary and 
important branch of manicure 
Hand massage is of great value as a corrective <i 
faults^ sup^teness of movement is enhanced, and 
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circulation of the blood is improved, so that the hand 
IS rendered healthiei in every way The massage 
should be carried out as follows 

The hands of the client should be allowed to rest 
on the manicure pad and permitted to relax. Two 
mani pulative movements should be employed, le 
strokmg [effleurage) and friction {petrissage) 

The palm and the back of the client’s hand should 
be massaged first, the operator usmg the flat of his 
hand, workmg it alternately over the palm, the back 
of the hand and the wrist, commencing the movement 
at the base of the fingers, and finishmg it on the 
forearm, takuig care not to disturb the client’s 
pulse Massage deeply so as to cause a vigorous 
friction 

The client’s fingers are then taken together and 
lightly stroked, the operator employmg the effleurage 
movement, and using the flat of his hand for this 
purpose The fingers are afterwards taken separately 
and each is vigorously massaged, the operator using 
the ball of his thumb, and workmg from the tips of 


the client’s fingers towards the palm of the hand, cxlm 
pressure being given at each joint The thumbs arc 
treated in the same manner, and the thumb-balls are 
given extra friction 

Now take each finger-jomt, and using a brisk move- 
ment, first extend, pull, and then bend the ]omt in a 
natural direction Afterwards repeat this movement, 
requesting the client to resist the pulls and bends, 
this phase tends to straighten the fingers The fingers 
are then taken m turn, the operator holdmg each digit 
separately between thumb and finger, givmg it a 
rotary movement, and working it gently in its socket 
The rotary movement should be repeated, this time 
the operator firmly holding the cUent’s palm m his 
left hand, passmg the fingers of his right hand between 
those of the client, and then rotatmg the whole of the 
fingers together 

It IS necessary to employ a suitable emolhent in 
order to facilitate the massage A cream composed 
of lanohn and almond-oil should be used for dry skins, 
and a good talcum powder for moist skins 


DISEASES OF THE HANDS 


It IS necessary that the manicurist should be well 
informed as to the most common diseases that particu- 
larly affect the hands and fingers Frequently a skin 
disease will manifest itself on the hands as well as on 
other parts of the body , sometimes, however, it will 
be a purely localized affection involving only the hands 
and fingers Whether the disease be general or local, 
it IS important that the manicunst should, where 
possible, be able to ameliorate, if not cure, an attack 
on those parts which come under his special care 

Precautionary measures will be necessary m those 
skm diseases, such as eczema, which are contagious, 
and medical aid must be obtained in all cases where 
any doubt may exist as to the precise nature of the 
disease It is impossible to detail here aH the manifold 
affections which may conceivably mvolve the hands, 
but those most commonly found will be briefly 
indicated Before proceedmg to diseased conditions 
proper, a reference must be made to accidental 
disorders 

Hand Wounds 

Hand wounds are not mfrequent, and sometimes 
mvolve the nail itself, necessitatmg, in some cases, its 
removal This operation should be earned out by a 
doctor, and a new nail growth coaxed by appropnate 
dressings 

Hand wounds range from mere pm pneks to severe 
<TOhiBg of the bones and tissues, the more severe 
ca^ calling for medical attention The manicurist, 
however, is frequently called upon to treat mmor 
tefmns, especially when m the immediate vicinity of 


the nails Superficial wounds are simply treated with 
suitable antiseptics and healers 

Splinters are usually easily removed by the employ- 
ment of epilation forceps, pointed tweezers, or a needle 
may be used where the splinter is deeply embedded, 
care always being taken to stenlize the instruments 
used Pus and other foreign matter may also have to 
be removed, which involves a shght lancing operation 
with a sterihzed needle All open wounds must be 
thoroughly cleansed and rendered antiseptic 

Frost-bite and Chilblains 

Frost-bitten fingers are most troublesome, and fre- 
quently this condition leads to perennial chilblains, or 
sore fingers, which may predispose the individual to 
ingrowing nails 

Frost-bite is characterized by a crimson colouring 
and tumefaction of the skin. It is a disagreeable com- 
plaint, and produces a painM smarting The cause 
appears to be a paralysis of the local blood circulation 
The small vaso-motor nerves just at the finger-tips 
become affected, followed by a contraction of the hlmi 
capiUianes, the circulation being consequently held 
up, or rendered intermittent, a result of local nerve 
shock induced by the cold Neuntis occasionally 
supervenes after severe frost-bite There as no radii^al 
cure for this malady. Sufferers from cold at the 
extremities of the fingers should adopt preventive 
measures and wear wooF or fur-lmed gloves. 

Chilblains nmy accompany, or occur, independmtiy 
of frost-bite Chilblains are characterized by a 
reddish-violet appearance of the skin, wife 
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swellings and intolerable itchmgs Under pressure the 
redness disappears, but reappears directly the pressure 
IS removed Neglected* or in their perennial form, 
chilblains become congested and sores appear, ex- 
coriations known as gercures develop, and are most 
persistent and difficult to heal 
Apart from their ugliness, chilblains may be re- 
garded m unhealthy subjects as dangerous and liable 
to become septic The cause of chilblains is somewhat 
obscure, and opinions differ as to whether they are 
toxic m origin Young, Ijmphatic, pale-skmned 
people and those with defective circulation are par- 
ticidarh predisposed to chilblains 
Carelessness, as well as mjudicious washing and 
drying of the hands, is a frequent inducement to chil- 
blains, and clients must be warned to avoid exposing 
the hands to intense cold and then warming them 
before the fire Washing the hands either with very 
hot or very cold water should be avoided As a pre- 
ventative, the hands should be subjected to fnction 
after washing, a small quantity of alcohol (90 per cent) 
being used for this purpose The general health 
should also receive attention and moderate exercise 
should be taken, the hands being warmly clad 
For the treatment of chilblains apply frequently a 
dressing based upon the following formula — 

Iodine 2 gr 

CoJlodion of ca&tor-oil * 75 „ 

In cases where the chilblains are broken or ulcerated, 
wash the wounds with pure ohve-oil, soap and water 
should not be used At night tune apply a mixture 
made up as Mows — 

Balsam of Peru 2 gr 

Camphor . 2 ,, 

Glycerine 126 „ 

Chapped Handa 

Chapped, cracked, and chafed hands are due prin- 
cipally to the cold, but may be induced by the use 
of inferior toilet soaps, or they may be occupational, 
le housemaids’ han^ or laundry-workers’ skm. 

Chaps are minor excoriations of the skin, usually 
shallow and sometimes haUe to bked Cracks are 
really acute chaps, deeper and nmre painful, some- 
times appeanng in the penphery at the base of the nail 
Their healing is prolonged, but once they are healed 
there is no sar. Preventive measures are advised, 
and Aould be the same as described for chilblains 
The treati^nt is also identical 
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predisposed to blistering, sometimes after the slightest 
unusual exercise, such as rowing, swingmg Indian 
clubs, etc, or using carpenter's tools Hairdiessers 
frequently get blistered fingers, especially after the 
frequent use of scissors, during their early days of 
apprenticeship 

The skm covering a blister should not be removed 
but the serous fluid should be (framed off, an incision 
bemg made with a sterilized needle The part should 
be protected so as to obviate the entrance of foreign 
bodies Deep-seated trouble may supervene if dirt is 
allowed to lodge between the skms Suitable healing 
medicaments are indicated, preceded by an antiseptic 
application 

Calluses 

A callus is a lump of hard skm created by constant 
pressure or rubbmg It may be due to occupation, 
m fact, certain workmen may be identified with their 
particular calling because of the position of calluses 
upon their hands Usually, calluses are harmless and 
painless, although imsightly, but sometimes serous or 
watery pockets form underneath them and, upon the 
slightest pressure being apphed, much pam is expen- 
enced In such cases it is frequently necessary to 
(fram away the serous fluid, which operation should be 
done by a me(frcal man The patient should, if pos- 
sible, take a rest from his occupation, and so allow the 
calluses to soften and give to them time for healmg 

Hard calluses, if sufficiently prominent, can be 
pared, or they may be reduced by frequent rubbing 
with pumice-stone, with or without soap, accordmg to 
the texture of the affected skm A preparation known 
as carbonic snow may also be employed 

Warts 

Warts are commonly found on the backs of the 
hands and fingers, and, except m rare cases, never on 
the palm It is a most annoymg (frsease, it spreads 
easily and quickly, and m some forms is regarded as 
contagious. A wart is really a ixunor tumour Those 
that grow on the palm side of the j&ngers and rarely on 
the palm itself are peculiar m that they usually fom 
under the skm As they develop they become hard, 
and when pressed the under-skm gives much pam 
Warts on the back of the hand, sometimes found on 
the penphery of the nail, are more in the nature of an 
outgrowth of the epidermis This form is usually not 
very pamf ul except when dose to the nail 

Warts, except where they grow intermingled to- 
gether, can be destroyed by means of caustics, e,g, 
nitrate of silver When, however, they are m group 
forination, cautenaation by means of high fequwy 
apparatus is lecommended. Some mamcuiists have 
em|pi0|ed carhcmic amw with succ^ m such c^es. 
If the wart m eiualed on a f ofct it may he 

m ‘ ^ ^ 
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to employ galvanic treatment Warts generally recur 
unless they are burnt right down to the roots 

Itch of the Hands 

Itch IS a parasitical disease said to be due to a small 
female spider It affects the hands as well as other 
parts of the body, but is never found on the neck or 
the scalp On the hand it is commonly located between 
the fingers, and is accompanied with an intolerable 
itching , hence its name 

The treatment consists of washing the affected 
parts with Castile soap and frequent applications of a 
mixture of precipitated sulphur and ben2oated lard, 
the ointment being well worked into the skm 

Nettlerash 

Urticana, commonly known as nettlerash, is a dis- 
tressmg disease affecting all parts of the body The 
hands and wrists are frequently attacked The erup- 
tions present a variable appearance, and are easily 
recognized The patient is troubled with intolerable 
itchmgs, which get worse as the bodily heat is 
increased 

The cause of urticaria is obscure, but many cases 
have been traced to individual idiosyncrasy, the rash 
havmg appeared after the eating of shell-fish or pre- 
served foods It may be due to auto-mtoxicatxon 
resulting from constipation, or it may follow msect 
bites 

As to treatment, where an article of food-stuff is 
suspected, the patient must cease to partake of that 
particular edible Internal remedies are indicated and 
these are usually based upon calcium chloride, but 
this IS a medical matter, and must depend upon the 
advice of a doctor Externally, the affected parts 
should be bathed with a solution of bicarbonate of 
soda (6 gr to i pt of tepid water) 

Disiodrosis 

This disease, which m appearance is not unlike the 
simpler forms of eczema, attacks the hands and arms 
It IS more prevalent m the summer months. Usually 
the disease persists for several weeks, it attacks more 
particularly persons with a damp skm, and is thought 
to be due to a micro-organism It is not dangerous, 
and, except for the alleviation of the itchmg and bum- 
mg of the vesicles, may be disregarded. 

Disiodrosis is characterized by innumerable vesicles 
which appear mostly between the fingers, sometimes 
on the wrists and arms The treatment consists of 
antii^ptic applications, preferably of weak solutions 
of lodme, or permanganate of potash 

White Spots 

This disea^, which is known as vitiligo, is char- 
acterized by a number of white, milky-lookfag spots. 


Each spot IS surrounded hy a brownish ring There is 
very rarely any inflammation, and the general surface 
of the skm appears to be normal It sometimes 
appears on the hands and fingers, but mosth affects 
the body 

The cause of vitiligo is considered to be a debilitated 
condition of the body, and the disease may therefore 
be regarded as a symptom of some deep-seated malady 
There is no local treatment Thyroid extracts ha\e 
been administered internally with \ar31ng success 

Hyperhidrosis of the Hands 

This most annoying disease is excessne perspiration 
of the hands, usually localized on the palm Hyper- 
hidrosis may be manifested m curiously opposite 
conditions, for example, by cold, clammy hands, or 
by hot, fetid hands 

The disorder is usually regarded as congenital, or it 
may be a symptom of some organic disease There is 
no known cure, but palliatives are desirable, and such 
correctives as talcum powder, zinc oxide, or antiseptic 
and astrmgent lotions are recommended 

Virulent Skm Diseases 

The virulent skin affections, such as eczema, im- 
petigo, psoriasis, or syphilitic rash, frequently involve 
the hands, but they must be regarded as general skm 
diseases, and, as such, amenable only to fundamental 
treatment The client must m such cases be immedi- 
ately referred to a medical man If nail-cutting is 
resorted to, the manicurist must take special measures 
to prevent any infection either to himself or to his 
other cheats 

Abnormal Hands 

Apart from the various diseases previously mention- 
ed, although frequently associated with them, there 
occur instances of abnormally proportioned hands and 
fingers Small, dwarf-hke hands, out of proportion to 
the general physical measurements of the individual, 
are a phenomenon not infrequently observed. In this 
condition the hands are not only small, but imperfect. 
For example, the fingers are usually out of proportion 
to the size of the palm. This abnormality, which is 
known as micromegalie, is regarded as congenital, and 
is incurable 

The opposite condition, namely, extra large and 
thick hands, is another abnormal manifestatim 
affecting a relatively laiTge number of people. Usually* 
the aims, and even the wrists* are of normal size* but 
the bands have developed out of all propotti<^ to 
them This condition, which is said to be due to 
defective ^ds, is known m is 

unsightj^ and fr^uently mterassw individuai 

There is no ^tisfactory tedd tmtoent SocalW 
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cures for large hands, such as bandages and tight fested on the hands of a woman, it is inelegant and 
gloves, are really harmful, and are to be condemned embarrassing The only permanent cure is complete 
Another abnormal condition is that known as removal of the offending hairs by electrolysis De- 
hypertrichosis, or hairmess of the hands When mam- pilatones should never be employed by the manicurist 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE NAILS 


The manicurist, of course, should fully understand 
the nature and the structure of the human nail Just 
as no bodily disease can be correctly diagnosed without 
a knowledge of general anatomy and physiology, so is 
it ^Mth regard to the hair, the scalp, and the nails 
Successful diagnosis and treatment of nail troubles 
are impossible without a physiological knowledge of 
the nails Briefly stated, the human nail must be con- 
sidered, like the hair, as a modification of the epidermis 
or outer skm It consists of a homy substance 
(similar m composition to the hair), known as keratin, 
formed by the transformation into homy matter of 
the skm cells 

The nail, for the sake of convenience, may be divided 
into four parts (i) The root, or base, that portion 
which IS embedded in the surroundmg flesh (2) The 
lunula, or half-moon, which shows white immediately 
above the base of the nail (3) The mam body, a self- 
explanatory term (4) The projecting, or free, edge 
which extends slightly beyond the mam body portion 
of the nail. 

The sides and base of the nail are covered by the 
cuticle or superficial skm, which, as is well known, 
sometimes encroaches on to the body of the nail, in 
which event special treatment is rendered necessary 

The under-part of the nail rests upon the malpighu, 
or under-skin, which may be regarded as the matrix of 
the nail The growth of the nail depends upon the 
equal production over the entire area of the under- 
part of new, homy layers provided by the malpighii 
This homy substance is formed of mmute cells, so 
that the nails must not be considered as an extraneous 
body, but rather as a modification of the skin 


A normal finger-nail grows at the rate of approxi- 
mately i m each lunar month The nail of the thumb, 
however, shows a slightly lesser rate of growth 
The age of the individual affects the thickness of the 
nails As people get older the nails grow thicker and 
tend to be more brittle as the individual approaches 
senihty In adults, the free edge of the nail is thicker 
than the embedded portion This fact will be under- 
stood perhaps more thoroughly when it is realized 
that the new layers of cells, that go towards nail 
growth, are deposited on the inside of the nail, so that 
the nail is usually thicker at the edge than at its 
base This vanation in thickness is a matter of great 
importance to the manicurist, as it necessarily affects 
the resistance of the nail when cuttmg 
In cases where the whole nail is destroyed, as a 
result of accident perhaps, at least four months must 
be allowed for a complete re-growth, the new nail com- 
ing from the malpighian layer, which has, as it were, 
a rudimentary nail always in readmess 
On the sides and base of the nail there grows a 
filmy and protective edge This is known as the sus- 
ungueal fold Normally, it is only just perceptible, but 
m some instances it encroaches over the surface of the 
nail and becomes unsightly m appearance 
If this condition is neglected, the film-edge breaks 
up, rises, and produces what are known as hang- 
nails " These edges should never be pulled out, as 
this will make the part extremely sensitive, and often 
gives rise to septic sores Special treatment is neces- 
sary for the removal and cure of hang-nails,'^ a 
matter that will presently receive attention when the 
execution of manicure is dealt with 


DISEASES OF THE NAILS 


The maiucurist wiU encounter many abnormal con- 
ditjons of the nads, fingers, and hands It is essential, 
tiieiefore, that some mention should be made of the 
fsimcipal and most common diseases of the nads, 
addteoaal to those of the fingers and hands. In some 
mses it wiH be possible for the maaicunst to success- 
fajly treat and cum these conditions, In othas, the 
<q»eratpr mtist be ccmteiit merdy to amelimrate the 
omditei sad, as far as pos«We, to imiawB the gsieral 
Kppmmm of the snd hmtds The dlmares of 
fcwi ifaee tte sidn and tfesae of 
isIWi hare aJm^dy been 


Hang>Nails and Dead Skin 
This disease, or rather disorder, is the commonest 
of all the nail affections It is estimated that more 



than 75 per cent of our 
population suffer from this 
Ugly, and often painful, 
disease On the sides of the 
nail there grows naturally a 
homy e(%e, known as the 
fold Normally, 
this edging is almost 
toperceptiHfi, but Tsdirai it eneroadi® over tiie nai 
the wmiffiaOR known as " baag-nad " is ^ 


Fig 534 EXAMW.B ot 
Haho-naos 
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Fig 534) It IS frequently accompanied with an over- 
growth of skin, additional to the sus-ungueal fold, 
wbch quickly atrophies, and is therefore known as 
dead skin The hang-nails tend to rise up, and, if 
touched, are very painful They should never be 
pulled out, as this exposes the skin and renders it 
extremely sensitive The treatment for hang-nails 
and dead skin can be carried out by the skilled 
manicurist, and is explained on pages 575 and 576 

Atrophy of the Nails 

Atrophy of the nails is a most distressing disease, 
and usually ends in the complete destruction of the 
nail, which is never wholly replaced The atrophy is 
unaccompanied with inflammation, the surroundmg 
skin, as a rule, retaining its normal texture. The homy 
surface of the nail becomes dotted with slight pits, 
longitudinal lines form, and the nail striates, crumblmg 
away in thin flakes At the end of a penod of time, 
which vanes from months to years, the nail completely 
disappears, leaving just shapeless vestiges of horn here 
and there These remnants are particularly irritating 
to the sufferer, as the edges tend to rise up and catch 
in the clothes, hair, etc The cause of atrophy of the 
nails is said to be connected with syphilitic infection, 
and may be congenital 

Arrested Development of the Nails 

This disease, which may be termed a stoppage of 
nail development, manifests itself principally m two 
forms {a) Arrested development, in which event the 
nails resemble pink membrane and are relatively soft, 
such as the nails of a new-born child In certain cases 
they show one, two, or three at the most, transversal 
straiae, and termmate m a dirty brown nail stump, 
which IS grooved longitudinally. This phenomenon may 
appear on all the fingers or only on one or two. The 
condition usually persists throughout the lifetime of 
the sufferer, it is not amenable to any form of treat- 
ment, and, as such, is therefore mcurable. There is 
usually a family history of ''soft nails,” and the disease 
1$ certainly to be classed as hereditary (&) Sudden 
stoppage of nail growth This is a condition frequently 
found, by some tneans or another, there is a sudden 
abatement of nail nutrition The nail surface is 
striated with transversal furrows, wide and deep The 
causes of this suddenly arrested development are 
varied. Sometimes it follows nervous debility, or a 
nervous shock It has been observed after serious 
fevers, and, in women, after a troublesome confine- 
ment* Usually, the nails r^tart growmg after a 
of tiune, sometoes a period of years, but m some rare 
cases the stoppage is permanent As to treatment, 
lo^y health must attended to, atodstiengtheumg 
mroi be tafem. TMs, hovrew^ ts u ior 


the physician, and not the manicurist, because no 
local treatment can be effective 

Detachment of the Nails 

This disease is a form of atrophy, m which the nail 
becomes almost, if not entirely, detached from its bed 
The atrophy usually starts at the projecting edge of 
the nail and works back towards the root. The nail 
gradually rises, and the white free edge becomes 
bigger and bigger as the separation from the bed 
proceeds Thm, homy flakes appear and peel off, so 
that the nail gradually loses its natural thickness and 
tends to turn up towards the edge, rendenng it dan- 
gerous and unsightly The detachment usually 
involves about two-thirds of the nail, the root end 
adhering more or less tenaciously to the flesh In some 
cases the nail will retain its normal thickness and 
merely becomes unstuck, so to speak This form of 
atrophy will affect one or more nails, and the whole 
ten digits may become mvolved in turn 

Various treatments have from time to time been 
suggested, but as yet no effective cure is knowm Some- 
times the condition will improve as the general health 
is built up In any case, the manicurist is advised not 
to use the astringent remedies advocated by some 
practitioners. Much skill is needed to cut semi- 
detached nails 

Ingrowing Nails 

This condition is the opposite of detachment Here 
we have an overgrowth of the horny nail, and a 
penetration of the surroundmg flesh The ingrowth of 
the nail is due, m most cases, to a softening of the 
flesh surrounding the nail. This may be the result of a 
bum or a wound, or chilblams More frequently it is 
due to ulceration induced by puilmg out "hang-nails,” 
or some skin disease, or a neglected scratch or cut* 
The skm havmg by some means or another become 
soft, the nail, whilst growmg, enters the flesh. The 
mgrowmg condition is extremely pamM, and often 
leads to septic trouble 

The treatment of mgromng nails can be undertaken 
by the skilled manicurist The offending nails should 
be cut with great care, the angles being allowed to 
project sufficiently to clear the sides, ttius obviating 
the creation of extra "fronts” of p^etration Then 
between the angles and the sore flesh is |da<»i a buffer 
of absorbent cotton-wool. 

The soft skin shodd be painted daily with a 
of i^chkuide of km Hus IrcatnOTt will h«rd» 

It may be 

necessary to mmm mm et tiie haiteisd h 
order to facdftnfe file Ibto 

dmuW be eftecM In mmm to It 
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Crooked Nails 

This disease, onychogryphosis, is one that frequently 
affects people of middle age, but it is more often 
associated with senilitj It is a hypertrophy of the 
nails, an irregular growth, which may take on a 
variety of forms Onychogryphosis may produce a 
cla'w-like appendage curved forward, or a wedge- 
shaped nail bent backwards It may also produce 
peculiar club-shape nails, or it may simply consist of a 
series of transverse grooves 

It IS usually present where there exists a rheumatoid 
deformation of the digits, or with acute neuntis It 
frequently supervenes after severe finger wounds It 
IS sometimes isolated, and m this form usually affects 
only the index finger The isolated form is often 
associated with tuberculosis 

Treatment is merely ameliorative, and consists 
of applications of oleate of tm The nail should 
be frequently cut and filed down to improve its 
shape 

Concave Nails 

This deformity, caelonychia, is a pitted condition of 
the nails m which the natural edges are raised and 
thickened whilst the centre is depressed, or concave 
Caelonychia is regarded as a congenital disease, but it 
IS often observed m cases of neurasthenia, and would 
appear to have some relationship with a neurosis 
The condition is generally permanent, and no effective 
treatment is known. 


Conical, or Convex, Nails 

This deformity is opposite to caelonychia in that the 
nail folds inwards, forming, in acute cases, two-thirds 
of a cylmder The flesh is held as in a vice, and much 
pain results, there may also be inflammation and 
ulceration This disease is also frequently associated 
with a neurosis, and may be hereditaiy’^ 

There is no real treatment of conical nails except 
removal, which becomes necessary m some cases m 
order to relieve the acute pam Usually a new nail is 
grown, but this, too, will invariably become deformed 

Nail Biting 

Many deformities of the nails are due to onycho- 
phagia, or bitmg of the nails This disease is usually 
regarded as a childish habit, but it is frequently met 
with in adults of both sexes The habit is sometimes, 
however, a s3miptom of a neurosis or of some obscure 
bodily disease Whether merely a habit, or a sign 
of disease, biting the nails must be regarded as danger- 
ous It may give rise to septic conditions of the mouth, 
and teeth In any event, it invariably results in nail 
deformity, especially at the edges 

In children, the habit may be checked by applying 
a bitter-tasting preparation, such as a decoction of 
quassia chips, to the finger-tips The habit thus be- 
comes ''nasty'" to the child, who may, in consequence, 
cease to repeat the bitmg In cases where the habit 
IS inveterate, special attention should be given to the 
general health 


TOOLS FOR MANICURE 


The manicure parlour, or cubicle, should be as clean 
and as well lighted as an operatmg theatre It is im- 
portant that absolutely hygienic conditions should 
prevail Cheerfulness and comfort should also be 
aimed at; although operations of a mmor surgical 
nature will have to be performed, it is uimecessary 
to make the apartment fearsome to the cheat 

The Hands of the Operator 
It is essential that the hands of the operator be 
scrupulously clean and nicely mamcured. Nothmg 
looks TOrse than hands badly stained or marked. The 
dictum of "Physidan heal thyself*' is particularly 
appropriate to all branches of hairdre^ing and beauty 
culture. 

In abusy establishment it is inevitable that the hands 
will be stained, perhaps with henna, silver, 

m other Mine, or ink These stains must be 
lenwrid Wore attenpting the practice of manicure. 

the taicfe d^uld be well washed in 


or sodium hjqiosulphite for their removal If the 
hands are stained by henna, use a solution of alum, 
if stamed by nitrate of silver, use potaissium iodide, 
if marked by ink, use oxalic or acetic acid. Nicotine 
stams can usually be removed by means of pumice- 
stone An operator suffermg from eczema or dermati- 
tis of the hands should on no account attempt to 
practise manicure 

The Manicure Table 

The manicure table should be carefully chosen It 
should be of the proper height and width, and should 
stand firm It should be so placed as to give full and 
free movement to the operator. It should be weD 
lighted by means of a special electric bracket fixed to 
the table. A good light is half the battle. It is desir- 
able to reserve a place for a small electnc heater, 
which IS extremely handy for heatmg the water 
necessary m nail treatments. 

The mameure chair should, be comfortaHe amJ 
ea^, yet appropriate for the operation, and AouW 
enable the client to rest his, or her, hand, fcnmmii and j 
m the table without discomfort A j 


aid iwm water, rrhiM with irouoe-stoue and 
in 90 per cent aJochd. 
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cushion IS necessary, and should be placed in a suit- 
able position in the middle of the table The chair or 
table (or both) should be fitted with brackets for the 
accommodation of hand-bowls 

The Manicure Roll and Instrument 
The instruments required for the practice of success- 
ful manicure are many and varied The principal tools 
may be contained m a leather case, or roll, or, better 
still, may be stored in a suitable and antiseptic cabmet 
The steel implements should be of the best quality 
and mounted in ivory or some hard wood such as 
ebony, although for sterilization purposes, all-metal 
tools are the best The manicunst will require the 
following principal tools 

Nail Clippers Nail clippers have, during the last 
few years, almost completely superseded scissors The 
cutting blades of these clippers are specially shaped to 
the contour of normal nails, and are, therefore, less 
hable to damage them The blades, of course, should 
be always kept sharp 

Nail Files Several nail files are required For hard 
nails a half-fine, steel, rigid file is best For delicate 
or brittle nails a flexible file is recommended A long 
tnple-cut nail file should also be included 
Com Scraper. Some manicurists include this m- 
strument as bemg particularly effective for thinnmg 
the nails, and removmg hard skm 
Hang-nail Chppers. These are very necessary and 
are similar m construction to nail clippers, except 
that the blades are convex mstead of concave— a par- 
ticularly useful tool for dealmg with hang-nails 
Nail Scissors It is necessary to include a pair of 
curved cuticle scissors and a pair of straight nail- 
cuttmg scissors The uses of these are manifold 
Cuticle Knife. A well-shaped cuticle knife is a use- 
ful adjunct, and one particularly effective for trim- 
mmg back those portions of the cuticle which encroach 
too far on the nail 

Epilation Pliers These are used in manicuring to 
remove particles of the cuticle already cut but which 
still adhere 

Cuticle Pusher. This tool is used to push back the 
cuticle, and can be procured m either wood, ivory, 
bone, or metal Those tipped with hoof-shaped rub- 
ber ends are, however, less damagmg to the cuticle 
Orange Sticks. These sticks are much used in 
manicure for pushmg back the cuticle and cleaning the 
naik In the form of hoof-ends (hoof-shaped and 
tipped with rubbers), orange sticks can usefully be 
employed instead of cuticle pushers. 

Buffers or Polishers. At least two large-size polishers 
iare needed Those models made with replaceable 
leather surfaces are recommended 
Accessones and Medicaments. In addition to the 
principal mstruments descnbed above a number of 


accessones are necessary The following list will suffice 
for the general practice of manicure — 

A small brush (tooth-brush pattern f for apphmg 
paste, etc 

A good supply of emery boards, for finishing off 
after filing 

A small pumice-stone (tapered at both endsi for 
thinnmg and generally finishing off 
Small pieces of chamois leather, for applying paste, 
powder, etc 

A supply of cotton-wool, for various uses, including 
the sterilization of wounds, etc 
A magnifying glass, to enable better examination of 
nail defects or lesions in the flesh 
Two or three alummium or nickel-plated bow’ls, to 
use for soakmg the hands and nails, etc , and for 
special medicated baths 

A spare manicure cushion for use in special cases 
An ample supply of small hand towels 
A box of camel-hair brushes 
A good stock of cuticle cream, cleansing and anti- 
septic fluids, liquid nail colounng, nail polish (paste 
and powder), nail varnish, whitenmg paste, skm 
lotion (astrmgent and massage), and vanishing and 
cleansmg creams 

A supply of 90 per cent alcohol (for cleaning off old 
varnish or other stains from the hands and the nails) 
Some tmcture of lodme for wounds 
A supply of pots (screw tops) for the various creams, 
etc , and a range of glass-stoppered bottles for the 
more volatile liquids 

(For details of other manicure products see pages 
572 to 573 ) 

It IS important that all mstruments and supplies 
should be kept handy so as to obviate the necessity of 
leaving the client durmg the operation 
All mstruments should be thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilized immediately after use Nothing is so dis- 
tasteful, even disgusting, for the client, as the sight of 
remnants of nails and flesh adhenng to the vanous 
mstruments left over from a previous operation 
Moreover, such neglect is a menace to health and 
derogatory to the profession. The student is referred to 
Section XIX, Hygiene and Sanitation, for full detads 
of the theory and practice of sterilization, but it may 
be mentioned m passmg that every manicure parlour 
should be fitted with a conveniently placed and 
efficient sterdizer. 

Fadmg the provision of a steriDter, eacii instiuii^t 
should be plunged immediately after use into an anti- 
septic solution. A strong solution of formaldehfde 
(3 oz to 2 qt of water), or a triple ato^holic scdutfon 
composed of equal parts of chlorctfcrai, ethar, and pwe 
alcohol wiU be found par&ukrly effective for mk 


purpose Tte tnpte mixture is hi^y 
and should be ke]^ away nated flames. 
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PREPARATIONS USED IN MANICURE 


In addition to the instruments and general para- 
phernalia required by the manicurist, there are a 
number of chemical and other compounds which are 
indispensable to the art and practice of manicure A 
good stock of nail powders, polishes, creams, varnishes, 
enamels, etc , is essential The enterpnsmg and busy 
manicurist will find it more economical to manufacture 
quantities of the various compounds required than 
to purchase ready-made preparations Special pre- 
parations can be made up to suit mdividual needs, a 
procedure which commends itself to clients, who will 
feel particular satisfaction m being especially studied 
and catered for By means of the following formulae 
and directions for use, the manicunst will, therefore, 
be able to provide the necessary preparations 

Cleansing Lotions and Mordants 
The purpose of simple cleansing lotions is for the 


after the mordant treatment has been effected and 
before the nail-shapmg and polishing is proceeded with 


Polishes, Powder, Crayons, Paste and Cream 
Polishing the nails involves not merely shining 
them by means of the buffers , it comprises a know- 
ledge of the vanous forms of mgredients of the 
mediums used Nail polishes take the form of paste, 
cream, crayons, tablets, and powder Substantially] 
however, the friction basis is the same, the variations 
bemg chiefly m consistency and style of packing 


Powders 

The best quality powders are based upon pulverized 
dioxide of tin (Sn02) The cheaper powders are based 
upon pulverized pumice-stone or fine putty powder 
The following formulae will be found most satisfactory 
Nail powder — 


removal of stains, old vamish, etc 

The use of mordants, which may be acid or alkali, 
m the practice of manicure is important The effect of 
a weak mordant is mildly corrosive, that is to say, it is 
capable of cleaning the nail surface, or, if used suffici- 
ently strong, will wear away and destroy superfluous 
cuticular and other extraneous growths around the 
nail 

Simple cleansing lotions may consist of solutions of— 

(a) Alcohol (90 per cent) 

(b) Peroxide of hydrogen (10 vols ) 

(c) Oxalic acid {65 gr dissolved m 4 oz of toilet 
Cologne) 

The appearance of these lotions may be improved 
by adding a trace of aniline dye. Pretty colours are 
harmless enough, but they will add to the beauty of 
the parlour 

A particularly effective cleansing compound may be 
made up as follows— 


Tmcture oi myrrh 2 dr 

Tartaric acid , 2 „ 

Toikt Cologne . 4 „ 

Distilled water . 6 oz 


{To be applied by means of cotton-wool) 


(a) Dioxide of tin 12 dr 

Carmine, No 40 , J 

Neroli oil 8 drops 

Rose oil 6 „ 


The whole mixture must be worked into a fine 
powder 


(i) Pulverized pumice-stone 10 gr. 

Pulverized stannic acid 20 „ 

Auvergne earth 20 „ 

Tripoli powder 7 „ 

Carmine No 40 3 „ 


Rose geranium oil to perfume 

The pulverization of the gritty elements m the 
above must be exceedmgly fine 

[c) Fine putty powder , 12 dr 

Carmine No 40 20 gr 

Rose or rose geranium oil to perfume 


Pastes 

A good nail paste can be made by simply incor- 
porating either dioxide of tin, pumice-stone powder, 
or/and pulverized stannic acid m a suitable greasy 
base A combmation of two-thirds benzoated lard 
and one-third white wax makes a satisfactory base 
The whole mixture should be warmed, well mixed 


# ' “I 


The more powerful mordants used for destroymg 
hang-nails, etc , are- 
la) Peroxide of hydrogen {ao vols ) 

(6) Soda saccharati |5 gr , mixed with 2 c c of gly- 
cerine to 47 cx of distilled water, is recommended as 
partjcalarly efiertive, hut it must be used with care) 

(e) Qxalsfcs of potarfi (agr, to 47 *^'<5 of distilled 
wato wiB be found quite effective) 

alxive jpwpsrations are he^ applied by means 
of an the and of which is first covered 

coilMa-wrxd, dipped into the solution, and thm 
to that ptarioo of the dfeia wMrfi calfe for 
m’wt he in wna wa^r 


together, coloured, and perfumed as desired, and rui 
into glass or porcelain containers The foUowini 
alternative formula for nail paste is favoured by man; 
manicurists — 

Stannous oxide . lo dr 

Talc . , 10 „ 

Powdered tragacanth * 5 

Glycenne . » z dr. 

Rose oil , , . 6 drops 

Rose water, sufficient to obtain the correct con- 
sistency of the paste 

Carmine solution (A trace of this is required to 
give a pmk tint ) 

The above ingredients should be thoroughly grotM 
into an erm paste. 
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Crayons and Tablets 

Polish in crayon or tablet form, sometimes termed 
“rubis*' and ''nail-bncks/' consistssimply of hardened 
paste The extra hardness is produced by modif5nng 
the proportions of the lard and the wax, that is to say, 
by decreasmg the amount of the softer substances, or 
by replacing the lard with cocoa-butter Minute pro- 
portions of beeswax and resin are sometimes mcluded, 
but these tend to render the tablet too sticky 

Nail Creams 

There are two forms of nail cream, i e polishmg 
cream and cuticle cream The polishing cream may 
embody the same ingredients as the paste above 
referred to, except that a generous proportion of 
soft parafi&n is included which has the effect of tummg 
the preparation into a cream 

The following formula, however, will be found less 
gntty than those in which pumice-stone is included, 
and has, in addition to being a polish, certam curative 
properties — 

Double Cream 


spermaceti 

25 gr 

White wax 

25 . 

Soft paraffin 

I oz 

Eosme rouge 

10 gr 


The spermaceti, wax and paraffin should be gently 
melted together The eosine rouge is then dissolved 
m a small but sufficient quantity of alcohol, and 
poured into the melted ingredients, the mixture being 
stirred until it is cool Additional alcohol may be 
added if the cream is too stiff Suitable perfume may 
also be added if desired 

Cuticle Cream 

The following formula is recommended as an 
effective cuticle softener and for use in the treatment 
of “hang-nails” — 

White petrolatum 4 oz 

Powdered Castile soap 5 dr 

These ingredients should be well mixed together and 
a trace of rose oil added as a perfume 

Nail Varnishes aud Enamels 

Nail varnishes are frequently employed, and should 
be applied after the polishing process is completed. 
These varnishes range from simple wax api^ications 
to the resinous, and quickly drymg, varnishes proper. 
Nail varnish is iwrt, however, veiy popular with 
mamcunsts, principally for the reason that ft gives 


an artificial appearance to the nails Yer\ kv^ of the-e 
varnishes are durable, lasting less than two days, and, 
furthermore, they are not resistant tu soap and water 
The resinous varnishes are usually based upon benzoin 
suitably coloured 

A good wax varnish can be made by a mixture of 
20 dr of chloroform and 2 dr of paraffin wax A 
little of this varnish applied to the nails and w^ell 
buffered will great!} enhance their brilliance 

Enamels 

Nail enamels are more durable than the varnishes, 
and for that reason axe to be preferred, although from 
the manicurist's point of view they last too long 
There is a considerable demand for enamellmg, and it 
IS usual to make an appropriate!} heavy charge for 
this process, so that the practice may be said to be 
condoned 

Nail enamel is a form of collodion insoluble m water, 
and it IS easy to apply and exceptionally tenacious 
If properly prepared and kept well corked, it will not 
easily chip off after use It gives a smooth and beauti- 
ful appearance to the nails 

The collodion is obtained by a slow, cold dissolution 
of celluloid m a suitable dissolvent The following 
formula is comparatively cheap, and produces a good 
enamel — 


White celluloid 

8gr 

Acetone 

27 » 

Sulphuric ether 

27 .. 

Methylated alcohol 

55 cc 

Eosme rouge 

A trace 


It must be remembered that the principal ingredi- 
ents are inflammable, and, unless tightly corked, will 
evaporate Enamel can be removed from the nails 
by means of acetone, ether, or amyl-acetate 

Nail Tints 

Tinting the nails is fashionable nowadays, and the 
manicurist is frequently called upon to give a rose or 
maybe an orange-coloured tint to a chent's nails 
Indeed, there is now a vogue for highly coloured nails 
m such tints as blue, violet, green, gold, silver, etc , 
the colour is chosen to harmonize with the shade 
of evemng dress bemg worn. Great care, however, 
must be taken not to overdo the tone or coteur, or to 
ohhterate the “ half moon/* lest the effect be rendered 
ludicrous. 

Colourings for the nails are muaUy |^p«ued m two 
forms, paste and liquid, but, as far as the paste ten is 
concerned, it is ccmsidered unsatisteory m use aM 
not durable, Experiencedmairibur^ 

discard^ paste to tteng# 

npw only reSalde Squid 
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By means of liquid nail tints the colour can be modi- 
fied at discretion, and those portions of the nails not 
requiring treatment can easil\ be left undone More- 
over, liquid preparations are capable of dilution for 
pale tints or in special cases 
Eosinate of soda, or of potash, is the colour 
base usually emplo}ed by manufacturers to produce 
satisfactorv"^ tints A very good formula for produc- 
mg a red similar to that of the cheeks and lips is as 
folkm s — 

Caririne Ko 40 10 gr 

Alcohol '25% j 100 .. 

I \dd a trace of perfume if desired ) 


For producing a brighter tone, known as orange 
yellow red, the following formula may be employed--- 

Eosinate of potash ^ gj. 

Gumlacd\e 100^, 

lonone i 

Perfume \ trace 

Aniline dyes, mixed with suitable solvents, may also 
be used as a basis to produce the large range of tints 
demanded by the modem vogue for fancy nails 
Should the nail tints tend to come off easily when 
washing the hands, it indicates the need for a fixative 
The colour can be fixed, by applying, when the tint is 
dry on the nail, a lotion made up as follows — 

Carbonate of soda i gr 

Distilled water 50 gr 


PRACTICE OR EXECUTION OF MANICURE 


Having dealt with the requirements of the manicure where the client s fingers require a tapered effect, in 
parlour and indicated what should be the mmunum order to counteract short, fat, and stodgy digits 
knowledge of the manicurist m respect to the anatomy, Round-shape nails are not so elegant, but may be 
physiology, and pathology of the hands and nails, the regarded as practical for clients engaged m occupations 


actual practice or execution of manicure must now be 
described. 

The operator must possess skill and tact, and the 
client must be given a feelmg of ease and confidence 
and allowed to settle down m comfort, so that the 
operation is accomplished with a mmimum of fatigue 
ITbie time usually allowed for a manicure, without 
complications, is from thirty to forty mmutes 

The correct position in which the client should be 
seated is exactly opposite the operator The chent's 
hand and forearm must rest comfortably upon the 
table, and the hand to be manicured is laid upon the 
cushion, which is covered with a clean towel 

Nail Shapes 

The operator should first examine both hands of the 



1 Pointed 2 Round 3 Almond 

Fig 535 Nail Shapes 


cUent, and, having noted their size, shape, and general where a pointed nail would easily become broken or 

condition, will inquire as to the treatment wished for, would otherwise be inconvement. Many male cheats 

and, where necessary, suggest a more suitable, and prefer a rounded nail 

perhaps a more radical, course of action. The client 

should be tactfully informed as to the need for cuticu- Nail Cutting 


lar and other extra treatments Suggestions as to the 
correct contour of the nails should be made m those 
cases where the previous cuttuig has been inappro- 
priate to the shape of fJie client’s fingers. 

There are three correct shapes, each smtahle accord- 
ing to the variations in the hani and fingers, namely, 
poinM, elmond, ad rmd (as shown m Fig 535) 
Soraefames acentric shapes are requested, such as, for 
the rose-Jeaf and pen-nib modes, but these 
a®B eifctavifanm and are not to be encouraged. 

Ti«afawid'ihapedBaEfethe inost feshtonable, and 
^ IKfefedi to give the desired 'degaooe, 

' iigfc iliOQid ,he advis^ only in ttose cases 


Havmg ascertained the client’s particular wishes the 
operation is commenced by cuttmg and shapmg the 
nails Cuttmg should not be resorted to except where 
the nails have to be considerably altered m shape, or 
in those cases where they have to be considerably 
shortened. The nails of most clients can be filed into 
shape, but, when cut, they must be filed afterwards hi 
order to give a good finish 
Nad cbppers should be used wherever possible, but, 
if aassors are employed, it will be necessary to soak 
the nads for several mmutes m soapy tepid water snd 
then to dry them before cutting Soaking is s<»»* 
taaes necessary, even when dippers axe to be tped, 
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especially m cases where the nails are extremely hard 
and horny m substance, or where they are exception- 
ally brittle 

The left hand is always taken first, the manicurist 
taking the client’s finger between the thumb and first 
finger of his left hand The operator’s hand should be 
enveloped in a small hand towel Not only is it con- 
sidered bad taste to grip the client’s fingers with the 
bare hands, it is an hygienic and necessary measure to 
use a towel, and one which is appreciated by the 
discerning client 

The manicure is commenced with the little finger and 
proceeds finger by finger towards the thumb, which is 
taken last The manicurist works with the right 
elbow resting lightly upon the table, a position which 
gives strength to the cutting and saves fatigue The 
free edge of the nail is first cut down to the desired 
length, care being taken to place the clipper so that the 
proper contour is obtamed Follow the correct con- 
tour, making each clip a clean cut Tearmg or snatch- 
ing must be avoided lest the shape be spoiled or the 
fingers of the client be given a nasty pull 

The comers of the nails must receive special 
attention, as acute angles or dangerous pomts 
must be avoided It is inadvisable to cut the nails 
down fully to the desired length, a margm should be 
left which IS subsequently taken off by means of 
the file 

Nail Filing 

Filmg the nails is a process mvolvmg much care and 
skill on the part of the operator As to the file used, 
manicurists have their various preferences, but it is 
advisable to use a good quality all-metal file, slightly 
flexible 

The manicunst takes the fingers m the same order 
and m the same way as for cutting The file must be 
firmly held and placed at first almost perpendicular to 
the edge of the nail The gram of the nail is of great 
importance in filling, and to avoid scaling the nail or 
giving it a rough edge, and also for correct shapmg, 
the nail must always be filed from the edges towards the 
centre The file must not be worked backwards and 
forwards, but always pushed towards the centre If 
the file is used backward and forward, in the manner 
sometimes employed for filmg down metals, the chent 
will experience a sensation as if ^‘her teeth were on 
edge ” 

The contour of the nail havmg been sufficiently filed 
down, the edges are Ughtly bevelled off This is 
effected by slightly varymg the angle of the file, care 
aimys being taken to avoid scraping the skm at the 
finger tips The nail is finished off by the apphcaticm 
of a No 00 emery board* 

It IS generally necessary to soak the nails m tepid, 
water pnor to the fihngE^ocesa* ThenaSstobe 


filed are soaked m readiness for treatment, nhilst 
those of the other hand are being done If the miU 
are grooved, or striated, it is advisable, prior to soak- 
mg, to rub them dovm with a fairly coarse emer> 
board 

Treating the Cuticle 

The cutting and filing having been accomplished, it 
is necessary to treat the cuticle If the client has w ell- 
kept nails, it IS necessary to employ only the cuticle 
pusher, but on hands badly neglected, the conditions 
known as dead skm and hang-nails will invariably be 
present m some degree, and a more detailed treatment 
becomes necessary 

The hands must be soaked in a w^arm, soapy solution 
for at least five mmutes Where hang-nails are m 
evidence it may be necessary to extend the soaking 
to ten or even fifteen mmutes 

The left hand havmg been soaked, it is taken out and 
wiped, and, in those cases where simple cuticukr 
treatment only is needed, the pusher is employed and 
the cuticle gently pressed back into position The 
nght hand is similarly treated, and the nails are ready 
for pohshmg 

Removing Cuticles and Hang -Nails 

In those cases where the cuticle or hang-nails have 
to be removed, the cuticle kmfe or lifter must be 
employed With this instrument the encroaching 
filmy edge is gently raised from the surface of the nail 
The lifter should be lightly but firmly held, the pomt 
of it bemg mserted under the fitoi, and its movement 
followmg the round of the nail until sufficient film is 
raised The cuticle-pusher should then be used to 
fimsh the film so that it can be easily cut* The nail 
clippers, or scissors if preferred, are then taken and the 
film cut off* 

If the film has been properly lifted, the cuttmg will 
be easily done, care always bemg taken not to pull, or 
else bleedmg will result and probably cause the client 
no little pam Should a cut or a tear accidentally 
occur, an application of peroxide of hydrogen is 
advised* 

For the removal of hang-nails, a piece of cotton- 
wool saturated with an appropnate mordant (as previ- 
ously indicated) is wrapped round an orange stick, 
which IS carefully pressed on the parts requiring 
removal 

Both hands havmg been treated, they are again 
placed m the soap solution, and after a few minutes 
thoroughly dned If the fingers tend to sorene^, an 
application of white petroleum felly is iwomnmded 

The free edge of tte nail should be cktned, an 
orange stick bemg used this Inc^derto 

rend^^ this |wt extra white, as bso dften dWraS hy 
the dient, tk d a bieachti^ agent is 
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necessans' Peroxide of hydrogen or hydrochloric 
acid may be used for this purpose A small piece of 
cotton-i\ool moistened with a weak solution of either 
of these agents should be mserted under the free 
edge and gently moved along by means of an orange 
stick 

Hard or dead skin or calluses should be removed or 



Fig 536 Applying Nail Polish or Varnish 

pared down, a com-scraper or pumice-stone bemg 
used, according to the hardness and extent of the 
disfigurement 

Polbhing the Nails 

The foregoing phases of the manicure treatment 
having been completed, the nails will require polishing 
and perhaps colouring The natural tint of the nails 
IS a pale rose, with the half-moon, or lunula showmg at 
the base of the nail, and the free edge almost a milk 
white The nail surface should shme naturally, and 
this bnlhance, which may have become impaired, or 
have lost its tone dunng the treatment, can be re- 
stored by means of a pohsh properly apphed Whether 
the pohsh is produced by means of a powder, paste, or 
bnck, the techmque is practically the same m all 
cases. Sometimes paste and colour combmed are 
used, but this form is not popular The paste or 
powder is first apphed to the surface of the nail and 
worked well m, the operator using his index finger, 
which is first covered with linen or chamois leather, for 
this purpose. The polisher, or bufier, is then used dry, 
a ngorous backward and forward movement bemg 
employed, and the curve of the nail followed from 
right to left, and so on until the whole surface is well 


polished Care must be taken, however, to avoid 
striking or rubbing the surrounding skin Then with 
an orange stick, or a camel-hair brush, the superfluous 
powder or polish is removed from around the edges 
Alternatively, the client's fingers may be dipped into 
warm, soapy water, and the polisher afterwards 
applied to give the final bnlhance 

Varnishing the Nails 

Frequently, clients desire a coloured nail varnish to 
be applied This is advisable in cases where the nail 
surface prevents a good polish or where the natural 
colour is exceptionally pale It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that many favour the practice solely on the 
grounds of fashion 

Nail varnish may be obtamed, neutral or coloured,, 
but the result is enhanced if a lightly coloured pre- 
paration IS used The varnish should be applied 
thmly and evenly by means of a camel-hair brush, 
commencmg each stroke at the lunula and finishing 
]ust short of the free edge of the nail A few mmutes 
should be allowed for the varnish to dry, when, if 
necessary, a second coat may be applied It is un- 
necessary to use a polish either before or after the 
application of the varnish, the latter givmg a sufficient 
brilliance of surface Repeated washmg of the hands, 
however, will destroy the gloss, and m time the 
varnish will wear off 

EnameUitig the Nails 

Most often to-day, clients desire their nails to be 
enamelled Nail enamels, lixe all enamels, are more 
durable in wear and give a perfect gloss to the surface 
The enamel is applied to the nail by means of a soft 
brush The first application must be thinly made, but 
it must be sufficient to cover the entire surface After 
aflowmg several mmutes for the first coat to dry a 
second application is made When once the enamel 
has properly set the hands can be washed repeatedly 
without any injury to its surface or brilliance It is 
necessary to remove completely from the nail old 
varnish or enamel before any fresh applications are 
made, the solvents required having been indicated 
earlier m this section. 




SECTION XIX 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


The art and craft of hairdressing depends pnmarily, 
for its successful practice, upon efficiently trained 
operatives The hairdresser who is content to blunder 
along without organization in his business, with lack of 
expert control and direction, with obsolete ideas and 
obsolescent machinery, and with a staff of anything 
less than that of the highest standard, w^iU inevitably 
be outdistanced by his more progressive nvals Success 
in busmess depends upon keepmg abreast of the times 
Failure will very soon overtake the hairdresser who 
lags behind 

Speakmg in terms of finance, the mefficiency of a 
tradesman is registered in a diminishing bank balance 
and perhaps a bad crash For the hairdresser, how^ 
ever, inefficiency affects not only his bank balance, but 
the health of the community Not only must the pro- 
gressive hairdresser be competent in all branches of 


his art, but his business must be run on h\£^i( me and 
sanitary Imes Owing to the peculiar nature of his 
caUmg, the fact that he is wwking, like the doctor 
and the dentist, m intimate contact with Iub rlicnts, 
renders him particularly liable to the mfmrnces of 
disease Influences, which mat senousK^ affect him as 
an individual, endanger his health and li\ elihc rsd, but, 
m addition, because of the manv who daily pass 
through his hands, the busmess of the hairdresser 
becomes a matter of public health That the hair- 
dresser, m his own interest and that of the general 
community, should strictly observe the principles of 
hygiene and sanitation is obvious The present section 
is, therefore, devoted to a consideration of this most 
important problem It is imperative that the hair- 
dresser fully understand the dangers in his profession, 
both to himself and to his fellows 


TRADE INFECTIONS TO 

The question of personal health must always loom 
large in the mind of the individual, especially when a 
particular calling predisposes one to the onslaught of 
certain diseases The practice of hairdressiilg, once 
regarded as prejudicial to health, has definitely, if 
slowly, risen to a position which is free from uneasy 
suspicion This improvement is due to the fact that 
modem salons are usually larger, better lit, and more 
elaborately fitted and provided with adequate 
ventilation Operatives work shorter hours and 
recruits to the craft are drawn from a better social 
and educational grade than in former days 

The old style of barber's shop considered prejudicial 
to good health is giving place to well-appointed, airy 
salons with staff rooms More leisure time and 
increased facihties for sport and recreation have 
contnbuted to the general physical well-being of the 
average hairdresser 

The hairdressing craft can no longer be regarded as 
unhealthy There is, however, in the practice of hair- 
dressing a danger that is shared in common with the 
doctor and the dentist in their respective professions 
The close proximity of the doctor, the dentist and 
the hairdresser to their clients affords a peculiar 
opportumty of conve3nng infection. A large number 
of people visit the doctor and dentist but the hair- 
dresser usually deals with an even larger number 
Apart from the more or less general maladies, some of 
which may be infectious, there is one disease closely 
associated with the hairdressing craft, namely 


BE GUARDED AGAINST 

Sycosis (''Barber's Rash") and another dircttlv 
attributable to the practice of the craft, namely 
dermatitis Syphilis, once an occupational hazard, is 
now happily rare so far as the hairdresser is con- 
cerned, but will nevertheless be considered m some 
detail later, 

Barber’s Rash— As Affecting the Hairdresser 

Sycosis usually starts spontaneously m an indivi- 
dual, not necessarily of unclean habits, who for 
reasons not yet understood by doctors become 
unusually sensitive to a certain type of bactenum 
(staphylococcus) normally found m most healthy skins, 
A small pustule, cut in shaving, contaminates the 
razor edge and the organism is thus earned into the 
next microscopic surface cut which is the normal 
event m shavmg In the healthy person this organism 
IS quickly destroyed by the normal defence mechan- 
isms, but m the afflicted patient this is not the case, 
and a fresh pustule develops The resulting infection 
quickly spreads into the hair roots and associated 
structures and the fully developed condition ensues. 
This, as most barbers know, takes the form of a 
patchy pustular rash especially involving the hair 
root Once the condition is fully devebp^ the 
organisms often gain m virulence and become infec- 
tious to other people as weli as the original jmtmt 
It IS therefore ^ntial to guard agamst this paw- 
bffity, which may exist &m while the condilKm k 
young and not f#y recogmmble. Th^ is mslf ime 
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sdfegiiaid against an accusation of ha\ing spread this 
disease to a client, and that is preientton Scrupulous 
cleanlmesb must aU^ays be observed and all instru- 
ments must be sterilized after their use on every 
client Othenvise a “foul sha^e“ action m the courts 
mav lesult because the client has contracted sycosis, 
and the barbei is blamed Whilst the condition 
no\\ada’^s often responds to penicillin or sulphon- 
amides, the hairdresser should resist every temptation 
to pass this ad\ice on to his client There are many 
people tO“da\ who hai e access to small quantities of 
thet^e drugs, which if taken without medical advice 
mav only induce resistance in the organism and 
render the patient untreatable by the doctor The 
best possible procedure from the point of view, both 
of the hairdresser and the client, is to refer him 
straight to the doctor or skin hospital — ^unshaven 

If the hairdresser does become involved m court 
proceedings, the finest defence is cleanliness, hence 
the need for scientific methods of sterilization, a full 
explanation of which will be given in a later part of 
the present section 

It IS extremely possible, however, for the hairdresser 
to become infected , an occasional client may be a self- 
shaver, and may infect the operative On no account 
should a person suffering from barber's rash be 
shaved by the hairdresser In cases where any dis- 
order of the beard is suspected, special brushes and 
tools should be used, and these must immediately be 
sterilized Paper towels only should be employed m 
such cases, and should be burned immediately after use. 

Barber’s Rash— as Affecting the Client 

The client has, of course, every right to expect 
the hairdresser to observe cleanliness Hygiene and 
sanitation must be studied, both for the sake of the 
client and the operator A hairdresser unfortunate 
enough to be sued for damages m the courts may not 
be to blame himself for the alleged **foul shave*', it 
may be due to the carelessness of an employee or he 
may be the victim of a dirty confrere “up the street" 
or the victim of an unscrupulous client on the look-out 
for cash, a form of blackmail maybe. 

In any case the hairdresser must always remember 
that the majonty of clients expect, and are right in so 
expecting, that they will not be endangered by visitmg 
his establMunent. 

— as Affecting the Hairdresser 

Ol^arativ^ in a variety of trades suffar from different 
f<Ms of skin trouble, known as occupational 
Itoy trades have their “occupational 
saJki to anse because of the nature of the 
prtoter oecii|»to, 

are bow becormng 
ttd many fast becoming 


legendary, for instance “painter's colic” (chronic 
lead poisoning), “sweep's cancer” (chronic coal-tar 
irritation), “housemaid's knee” (inflammation of the 
knee pad), “potter's asthma” (one trade example of 
sihcosis, usually associated in the public mind with 
anthracite coal-mmmg), and so on 
“Dermatitis” is in essence a non-infectious sequel 
to irritation of the skin, the irritant usually being a 
chemical It manifests itself in different ways, from 
a shght itching and redness to raw weeping areas 
which may spread widely beyond the area originally 
involved Sometimes dermatitis is slow to appear m 
the first instance, but once developed recurs on the 
slightest contact with the exciting substance and so 
may necessitate a change of occupation The following 
examples indicate some of the trades in which 
dermatitis is met — 

Bakers, especially hand-mixers, were at one time 
frequently afflicted with dermatitis The handhng 
of dough with the arms and hands bare seemed to 
bnng on an attack in spite of all available precautions 
Modem research makes it clear that chemical “im- 
provers” used in the flour are mainly responsible for 
setting up baker's dermatitis, which was aggravated 
by the constant immersion of the hands and arms in 
the warm damp dough 

Soap Packers, Laundry Workers and Charwomen, 
frequently contact dermatitis, due to the strong 
alkalis used in the manufacture of soap 
Herring Packers suffer from a form of dermatitis 
mduced by the action of the strong brme in which the 
fish are packed 

French Polishers are prone to a dermatitis mduced 
by the degreasing and other imtatmg fluids they use 
Hairdresser's and Barber's dermatitis so frequently 
affects operators in the hairdressing Craft that, 
unfortunately, it must be regarded as definitely a 
“trade” disease From the hairdresser's pomt of 
view the matter is particularly serious, for from the 
very nature of his trouble he may be precluded 
thereafter from following his calling His disease 
may become a menace to his business, causing loss of 
exactmg clients, but m any event, he will find such 
affliction a senous embarrassment to his livelihood 
Before passmg on to some of the causes of der- 
matitis m the hairdressmg Craft, it is necessary to 
indicate that the general health of the individual 
must be the first consideration in a study of this 
matter Furthermore, physical idiosyncrasies have 
to be taken into account, certain persons, otherwise 
healthy, manifest a cunous predisposition to skm 
sensitivity. 

Whilst the fundamental, or ongmal, cause of der- 
matitis may be mherent in the individual, there are 
contributory causes which have to be taken into cc«i- 
sidemticHi. It can be asserted with confidence that 
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the use of certain deleterious compounds m hair- 
dressing practice is responsible for the majonty of 
cases of dermatitis 

Dermatitis is most frequently met with among 
operatives engaged in busy gentlemen’s salons, and 
IS probably due to the continual use of inferior sham- 
poo lotions The so-called dry shampoo wash, or 
spirit lotion, IS the common offender in this respect 
There are many dry shampoo lotions on the market 
m which the industrial spirit contams pyndine m 
addition to wood naphtha 

The degreasing effect for which these shampoos 
are used may not be harmful to the client who comes 
m contact wnth them but a few times a year, but the 
effect IS disastrous on the skin of the hairdresser who 
uses them many times a day Risk of dermatitis from 
this cause can be minimized by rubbing “Vasehne” 
or olive oil into the hands at lunch time and before 
going home at night, and can, of course, be prevented 
altogether by wearing rubber gloves whilst admmis- 
tenng these shampoos 

Carbon tetrachloride, frequently used in shampoo 
lotions and hair dye preparations, is another substance 
likely to set up a dermatitis for the same reason, and 
shodd be used only with extreme care Various coal 
tar shampoo washes tend to irritate certain skins, 
and their use is to be deprecated, except in cases 
where the skin is obviously healthy 

The over use of caustic soda m shampoo washes 
must be guarded against lest an alkali dermatitis 
result The use of petrol as a hair cleanser is to be 
condemned, not only because of its mflammabilit}^ 
but because it is a powerful irritant to most skins 

Spints of ammonia, used in bleaching and m hair 
tomes, if employed too strong, will induce a dermati- 
tis Tannic acid, much employed m hair dye prepara- 
tions, must also be used with care, as frequently 
cases of dermatitis have been traced to its lavish use 
Canthandes, a popular scalp stimulant, has also been 
known to set up a mild dermatitis Para-phenylene- 
diamme, nowadays extensively used m the manufac- 
ture of hair dye preparations, is, m particular, a most 
potent cause of dermatitis, and its use is to be 
deprecated Sensitivity to para-phenylenediamme is 
unpredictable, and by no means uncommon and 
has led to successful actions by clients The reader 
IS referred to Section VIII (pages 364 to 366), for 
details of hair dye poisoning caused by para dyes 

The senousness of dermatitis to the operator will 
need no further emphasis, once the disease has been 
contracted it is often difficult to eradicate The hair- 
dresser cannot easily renounce his calling simply 
because of this specific trade mfection Therefore, 
prevention is better than cure Certmn preventive 
measures are strongly recommended, and should be 
employed on all occasions. Immediatdy after the use 


of dr\, or spirit, shampoo the operatf^r snirald 

alwa’^s nnse his hands in cold or tepid water and 
advised to rub m “Vaseline’’ or oil Good tjUdiitt 
lotions should alwats be emploted, to incur daa^ct 
by the use of cheap and nastt preparation? is laLe 
econom} Vhen using tannic acid, para-phcnGeiie- 
diamine, or an\ other liquid han dte, the uptrator 
should always wear rubber glotes 
Despite precautions, usualh owing to ?oniC per- 
sonal idiosjmcrasy, some operators will find that cer- 
tain preparations set up imtation In all such cases 
the use of the suspected lotion must be carefulh 
avoided The slightest symptom must be heeded 
Many of the trade preparations emplo}ed m hair- 
dressing tend, when used, to deprive the skin of its 
natural oil, thus Nature’s armour against irritation is 
remo\ed Operators who possess particularh dry 
skins, or who may be other\nse predisposed to der- 
matitis would do well to rub in oil frequenth 
Where such substances are used too frequenth for 
simple protective measures to be taken, the hair- 
dresser may prefer to use one of the “ bamer creams ” 
now developed for workers in other industries. The 
selection of constituents for these creams appropriate 
to counteract the effects of the harmful substances 
handled has reached a high level of efficiency, and the 
manufacturers are always willing to compound, from 
their own expenence, a cream suitable to protect the 
skm agamst the substances handled m any particular 
craft or trade 

Dermatitis — as Affecting the Client 
It will be obvious to the reader that the danger of 
contractmg dermatitis, to the client, is as great as 
that confronting the operator The client, of course, 
may sue the hairdresser because of a dermatitis 
contracted at his establishment. Great care must be 
taken for the chant’s sake m the use of any of the 
washes, lotions, or hair dyes above referred to 
The client may possibly have a predisposition to 
dermatitis, and m those cases where there is manifested 
the slightest symptom of any skm disease the hair- 
dresser should refuse to proceed with the operation. 

The use of para-phenylenediamme may be fol- 
lowed, m the absence of more serious developments, by 
a slight touch of dermatitis. In such cases immediate 
treatment should be su^^ted to the client, because 
the dangers of para axe not only immedmta, but may 
be remote— -that is to say, after the lapse of some weeto 
a simple dermatitis may <feveIop into septic poisoning. 

The pathological idic^yncrasies of rqgute clients 
axe easily observed, and fee operator wffl soon leixn 
what should be avoids in rdation to a client $0 far a* 
particular lotions^ mdm, and dyes am oonowned. 
ComuKin sense, coupled wife 
of aB implements, h fee hmimm% 
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Needless to saj , an operative with an infected hand 
should not he allowed to share or wash the hair of a 
client, for the risk of mfecting him is great 

Syphilis~--as Affecting the Hairdresser 

While It Is all too eas^ to acquire a quite unreason- 
able fear of this disease from reading about it, the 
hairdresser does well to appreciate some elementary 
facts To-da\, treatments with arsenical injections 
and penicillin produce a \er3’’ high cure rate, if the 
course of treatment is completed, and the patient 
ceases to be infectious to others quite early in the 
treatment Infectiousness arises mainly through 
open sores at the third stage which are rarely seen 
nowadays, but m the early mvasue first stage the 
sali\ a and flow ma^ both be higlily infectious The 
organism responsible, the spirochaete, is fortunately 
\er\ delicate and easily killed by mild antiseptics, 
heat or even b} drying Infection then must be 
immediate if the spirochaete is to live, and so the 
necessary precautions will be obvious Never let a 
client talk directlj into your face at close range lest 
he spit into jour mouth or nose, clean jour instru- 
ments with antiseptic or by boiling if ever you draw 
blood, use fresh towels for each client This will 
protect you from an infected chent and protect a 
healthy chent from a previous mfected client 
Naturally if you have cause to suspect that you are 
j ourself mfected, you owe it to your professional 
standing immediately to seek treatment from a 
doctor, and to ask him when it is safe for jou to 
resume the practice of your craft 


Scrupulous cleanliness and complete sterilization 
of all implements constitute the surest guard and safest 
defence against syphihtic infection A reference to 
the appendix ^ at the end of the present section will 
instruct the reader in certain symptoms of syphilis 
and other diseases indicated in relation to hair and 
scalp troubles 

Syphilis — as Affecting the Client 

The seriousness of this question as affecting the 
client should already be obvious to the hairdresser 
The contraction of syphilis at a hairdresser's estabhsh- 
ment by a healthy client may possibly involve the 
hairdresser in expensive litigation and perhaps heavy 
damages In any event, a hairdresser sued for dam- 
ages, even if he successfully defended the case, would 
suffer a great loss m clientele because of the unpleasant 
nature of the charge made On the other hand, should 
the hairdresser lose the case, not only would he suffer 
heavy court damages, but he would find his business 
completely ruined and his reputation sullied for many 
years 

Moreover, although the sensible hairdresser insures 
himself agamst what are termed hair dye risks, hair- 
wavmg risks, and foul shaves, he is unable to cover 
himself by such means so far as syphilitic risks are 
concerned The only insurance, ani the best, is pre- 
vention, as far as is humanly and scientifically pos- 
sible, by means of complete sterilization of all mstru- 
ments and implements used m the practice of his 
profession 

^ Bodily Diseases Indicated by the Skin and Hair 


THE DANGER OF ANTHRAX IN SHAVING BRUSHES 


The danger of contractmg anthrax by means of 
infected shaving brashes is a senous one, especially 
considering the fact that the hairdresser not only uses, 
but frequently sells, shavmg brashes The bacilh of 
anthrax, moreover, may be conveyed quite innocently 
by the hairdresser first attendmg to a self-diaver, who 
has unwittingly used an infected brash, and then 
passmg on the genn to a regular shavmg client 
Anthrax is a germ that attacks sheep, pigs, and 
other cattle, the wool, hide, hair, and bristles of the 
diseased animal also become infected as well as the 
flesh The active organism is susceptible to anti- 
s^tKs, but it also exists in an inert form, the “spore ” 
wbch IS highly reastant to all fmrms of disinfection 
This spo« is capable of reverting to the active form 
ev®a aft® many y«ars of inactivity, and for this 
wson it SI never posable to certify that a known 
iryleofad IndMde has been ” thsinfected.” A human 


' the anthnoc bacilli soon dev^ps 
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Between the two wars the prevalence of anthrax m 
human beings was serious enough to merit action 
by the Ministry of Health Special investigations 
were made, with the result that m practically every 
case the infection was traced to shaving brushes and 
tooth brushes of Japanese origm Local authorities 
were instructed to exercise special vigilance m the 
matter 

The following paragraph taken from a report 
of the Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, 
mdicates how difficult is the task of tracmg infected 
brushes — 


Work in connection with the supervision of mfected 
shavmg brushes has contmued. This has mamly been 
m the direction of ascertaining whether certain brushy 
were still stored, and encouraging destruction m bulk. 

So far, over 13,000 brushes have been destroyed, and 
it may interest other Medical Officers of Health to know 
that Ihe pattern numbers of such brushes were as follows 
5,23a, 1,73^, 3,024, 7,065, 9,011, 9,013, 1,223, 1,224, 
r,224a, A ^ggestm was made during > 
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\vere being displayed for sale on stalls and barrows in 
the City Continued observation, however, failed to 
justify this suggestion, and the observations of the In- 
spector, v^ith like results, extended also to stalls and 
barrows, which he noted outside the City boundaries In 
another case, brushes, not of Japanese origin, were mis- 
taken for such brushes, but, as no identification mark 
was available, specimen brushes were taken in a few 
instances and submitted to bactenological examination 
with negative results Japanese shaving brushes are now 
prohibited by Order from entering this country, either 
by direct or circuitous route 

The Ministry of Health issued a circular to local 
authorities on the subject of anthrax in shaving 
brushes After recapitulating the recent history of the 
matter, the circular suggested that, with regard to 
shavmg brushes made in this country, it is essential 
for the protection of the public health that all practic- 
able measures should be taken to ensure that the hair 
used for makmg shavmg brushes is efficiently dism- 
fected before the brushes are manufactured There 
would be great advantage if local authorities possess- 
ing efficient steam disinfectmg apparatus would afford 
brush manufacturers in their districts all the facilities 


they require for the disinfection of hair- terms to be 
mutually agreed upon The circular further stated— 

The adequate disinfection of horse-hair used in the 
manufacture of shaving brushes b} means of ordmctrv 
chemical processes has been shown to be extremeh difn 
cult both by reason of the highlv resistant character 
of the anthrax spores themsehes* and the protcetion 
afforded them in the hair by clots of blood, ^rea^e, and 
other substances The most reliable method of disin- 
fection at the present time is by steam under pressure, 
at a temperature which should not exceed 230"* F . fur 
at least 30 minutes A temperature of 245* F, 
commonly used to disinfect bedding, however, mav 
senously damage horse-hair 

These measures have been rewarded bv tlie almost 
total disappearance of the disease arising from 
mfected brushes, and now’-adavs the few cases tliat 
occur are all m persons handling hairs or ludes— 
usually dock labourers or '*woor’ processer's 

It IS important to pomt out, however, that no shav- 
mg brush which has had anthrax bacilli m it can ever 
be regarded as safe, even after sterilization The only 
sure way with either mfected or suspected brushes is 
their total destruction by means of fire 


STERILIZATION 


1. Necessity for Sterilization 

The imperative need for sterilization of all mstru- 
ments and implements used m the practice of hair- 
dressmg may appear too obvious to require any special 
emphasis But it is to be feared that the hairdresser is 
not so imndful of hygiene and sanitation as are the 
doctors and the dentists Yet by the very nature of 
his craft he is in intimate and constant touch with his 
fellow human bemgs Sufficient has been wntten m 
the present section to mdicate the dangers of un- 
cleanly, unhygienic, and insanitary methods of con- 
ductmg hairdressing salons and beauty parlours The 
need for personal cleanlmess goes without saying, but 
a hairdres^r may be most strict as fax as personal 
cleanlmess is concerned, and yet neglect scientific 
stenlization. 

It IS a matter for congratulation that the leadmg 
organizations of hairdressers have stressed the neces- 
sity for hygiene and sanitation for some years past, 
and many voluntary codes have been adopted, 
some of which are quoted at the end of the present 
section. 

The public health doctors, however, are mterestmg 
them^lves m the hairdresser, and the followmg quota- 
tion, taken from the oflBicial journal of the Society of 
Medical Officers for Health is important as represent- 
ing the viewpoint of the doctors— 

Prom a public health pomt of view it is highly desiraWe 
that the barber's shop should be a model of deanlmess, 
and the barber himself a keen practitioner of hygiene. 


The employment of the same instruments and appliantes, 
towels, brushes, etc , upon successive clients does, indeed, 
introduce an element of danger, which is not lessened 
by chance abrasions or injunes to the skin by inatten- 
tion, lack of skill, or faulty implements "The close 
proximity of the barber to his customer while piling 
hxs trade, and the crowded condition of his shop during 
the busy hours afford ample opportunity of convening 
infection by the breath, as ma> also the hands and 
clothing of the barber himself In the United States, 
where much of this work is done b} the coloured frater- 
mty, licences granted by the State or municipality are 
generally required before a person is allowed to open a 
shop, and upon any serious breach of the sanitary laws 
and regulations the licence is liable to be revoked It 
is quite reasonable that some evidence of skill should 
be required before a person is allowed to practise as 
a barl^r, and even more necessary that he should have 
some defimte knowledge of the process of disinfection 
and stenlization of his implements and appliances, as 
well as being familiar with the general appearance of 
the skin diseases liable to be spread m the exercise of 
his trade It has been objected that the use of disin- 
fectants or the practice of stenlization dulls the edge 
of his instruments, but this is merely an excuse Should 
he really thmk so, let him take counsel of his memt 
brother, the surgeon, also on the subjects of stenhzatiOB 
and disinfection, for if these processes are perfunctcmly 
earned out, or are insufficient, they are worse than 
less and give only a false impression of security 

It is p^ectly obvious that tlie haWresser, hem^ 
spedala^, and trichologfet must at soro tta « 
another cmne into contact jtaotoiBy wsy 
fatioTO to Certainly 1» wxm 
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diseases The very nature of his calling and the im- 
plements and instruments he must daily employ render 
him a potent factor in relation to the spread of disease 
The keen tools used on the hair, nails, and skin, like 
the surgeon's knife, are liable to be employed with 
mad\€rtence, a slight puncturing of the skin is the 
result, and, m the absence of sterilization, infection is 
almost bound to follow The sensible progressive 
hairdresser, like his confrere, the doctor, realizes only 
too well the imperative necessity for sterilization 

2. Disease Germs, Bacteria, and Infection 

It may be as well before going any further to ask and 
to answer the following question— 

What is Sterilization ^ 

Sterilization, as applied to hairdressing and beauty 
culture, means the destruction of germs that may be 
found m, or on, brushes, combs, razors, scissors, 


diseases as ‘‘flu," the common “cold" and acute 
antenor poliomyelitis (“infantile paralysis") are 
caused by viruses 

A disease is said to be infectious if the germs which 
cause it spread from a sufferer to a healthy person m 
their saliva or m their excreta In either e\ent the 
transmission may be direct or in the form of dust 
(the medium ha\ing dned) or by an intermediate 
animal carrying it from one to the other A disease 
IS said to be contagious if it requires close personal 
contact between the sufferer and the healthy person 
for it to be transmitted The transmission mav be 
direct for instance, when infected spit is coughed 
or sneezed, or when an infected cut or a boil is touched, 
or the excreta are handled It may be in the form of 
dust, the sahva or excreta or pus ha\ing dried and 
now being blowm about the place , or it may be by 
an intermediate animal the housefly spreads 
typhoid by carrymg excreta on its feet from the 


basins, in fact, any instruments or implements or 
furniture commonly used m the practice of the 
Craft 

Now what do we mean by “ germs This is a 
loose term havmg no precise scientific meanmg, but 
popularly used to refer to organisms too small to be 
detected by the naked eye, which do damage to 
mankind and which can be spread from an infected 
person to a healthy one These germs are so mmute 
that they can be seen only by means of a powerful 
microscope They are small livmg organisms that 
cannot possibly be seen by the naked eye, in fact, the 
ordinary disease geim measures less than of an 
inch , a single drop of water contams ample space for 


lavatory to the larder, or the mosquito spreads 
malaria by sucking blood from an infected person and 
passing it to the next person it bites Leprosy is a 
classical example of a contagious disease, while 
venereal diseases are a special type of contagious 
disease 

The results of infection vary according to the germ 
In the vast majority of cases nothing happens at all 
The white cells in the blood eat up the invader or it is 
killed off by substances in the blood called antibodies 
It IS only when the defences have failed and the germ 
has gamed a hold m the body and is multiplying 
rapidly that the disease becomes apparent, the 
effects being due either to the germ itself or poisons 


nearly two billion germs In this term “germs" are 
usually included orgamsms responsible for such 
diseases as malaria, boils, diarrhoea, a “cold," 
tuberculosis and a lot of other complaints To the 
scientist or doctor this useful but loose term is 
distasteful He recognizes that the world is teemmg 
with minute smgle-celled orgamsms, most of which 
are beneficial, and only a very few of which are harm- 
ful to man, for which he now uses the adjective 
“pathogenic." Some of these micro-organisms, 
amongst which are the spirochaetes and protozoa, 
move actively m watery solutions, while others are 
comparatively or completely incapable of purposive 
movement, these he calls “bactena " Smaller still 
than bactena, too small to be seen by the microscope, 
but visiWc in the electron microscope, are the viruses 
Malarm and ^hihs are examples of diseases 
cmmd by protozoa and spirochaetes respectively 
Bictwia. are divided into groups according to their 
and usual behaviour patterns— the 
ate carmi 
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produced by it 

Methods for preventing infection will now be 
apparent Do not allow the client to spit m your face 
from close range while talking (and do not spit into 
his face either, for that matter) Keep all instruments 
clean and stenhzed when possible Cuts will usually 
heal without needing any attention, and are best left 
alone, for strong antiseptics only hinder the natural 
defences, while weak ones make no difference either 
way , but if a cut should become infectious a doctor 
should be consulted. Keep dust to a minimum, 
this IS best done by sweeping the floor frequently 
with a damp brush Polished floors look smart, but 
encourage dust, and the experience of hospitals 
ments the attention of hairdressers On the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Research Council, hospitals 
now put spindle-oil on their floors once a fortnight^ 
and it has been found that this one measure reduce 
infection by So per cent. 

Consideration may also be given here to body 
odours, or bromidrosis, in relation to infection, This, 
aspect appli^ especkaBy to beauty partour if<A| 
mtocpre, etc, When pempn:atioh.|w 4' 
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disagreeable odour (bromidrosis), it is due to a func- 
tional disorder, or an affection of the sweat glands, oi 
nia\ be due to an alteration in the condition of sweat 
after secretion This disease is most commonly 
observed m those parts where evaporation is difficult, 
such as on the feet, m the groins, under the arms, and 
under the breasts, and is often met with in youths 
and adolescent girls 

Sometimes bromidrosis is symptomatic of some 
deep-seated disease, such as chronic rheumatism, or 
kidney trouble Certain foods, e g garlic, onions, etc , 
cause bromidrosis m predisposed individuals Also 
chrome alcoholism is extremely productive of offensive 
5\\eat Those parts affected with bromidrosis, owmg 
to the excessive perspiration, are particularly liable 
to infection because the skin is often sodden and the 
germs can gam a footing Thus a slight cut when 
shaving the armpits should never be neglected, or a 
puncture inadvertently made during chiropody may 
qmckl} become infected 

Perspirmg feet may also become infected because 
of the blisters which occur in hot weather Conditions 
known as tetter, Cuban itch, etc , may develop, and m 
turn render further infection likely Such infection, 
may, moreover, be transferred to other parts of the 
body 

Antiseptics, Germicides, Disinfectants, and 
Deodorants 

The terms “antiseptic,'* “germicide," “disinfec- 
tant," and “deodorant" are frequently employed as 
synonymous terms, as though they all have the same 
meanmg. The terms are not synonymous, however, 
and the reader must be clear as to the correct meanmg 
of each of them Exactly speaking, an antiseptic is a 
substance which tnhbtts or prevents the reproduction 
of micro-organisms, such as germs or bacteria But 
it need not of necessity manifest a destroytng or germi- 
cidal action on these micro-organisms. For example, 
substances such as sodium benzoate or boric acid are 
fairly effective compounds for preventmg the multiph- 
cation of bacteria, yet they do not possess, except to 
an extremely feeble degree, germ-kilhng powers 

The term antiseptic should, therefore, be restneted 
to those agents, substances, or compounds which are 
capable of arresting the multiplication of germs, 
but which do not prevent the micro-organisms sprmg- 
mg into activity when removed to more favourable 
conditions. 

Thus, for example, excessive heat, which effectually 
destroys bacteria, can be truly regarded as a germiade 
or disinfectant. On the other hand, exc^ive cold, 
which only retards the development of bacteria but 
does not kill them, must be r^arded only as an 
antiseptic The terms “germicide" and “disin- 
fectant" must be applied only to those sui^tances 


which destroy, that is to 5a\ kill ai.d I'ut to 

those which merch inhibit their gnAUb 

A deodorant is a substance tiiat destroys objection- 
able smells or odours The finest deodorant iiitho-^e 
cases where the objectionable odours are caused by 
uncleanliness is plenty of soap and w ater Freqiientlv, 
bathing is the most effective deodorant for body 
odours Odours that are due to disease infection can 
be destrov^ed h\ a suitable disinfectant ur nia'skcd bv 
an antiseptic perfume But mo>t perfumes are not, 
strictly speakmg, deodorants, but are merel) disguises 
used for covering one odour with another 

Methods of Sterilization 

There are three more or less satisfactory methods 
of sterilization, namely — 

1 Dry heat (Hot air ) 

2 Moist heat (Boiling water and live steam s 

3 Chemicals (Solutions and tablets, chemical 
vapours and germicidal fumes ) 

!• Dry Heat 

Sterilization of instruments and implements of the 
trade by means of dry heat cannot be considered as 
wholly practical for the hairdresser and beauty 
speciahst Exhaustive experiments have from time 
to tune been made to test the efficiency of dry heat as a 
stenhzmg agent Blankets, pillows, paper bags, and 
fabrics have been impregnated with germs and placed 
m specially constructed hot air chambers The result 
of these experiments showed that micro-organisms 
were destroyed at a fraction over iQ(f C , or 212® F., 
provided that the germs were subjected to a consistent 
degree of heat for one hour and a half But spores of 
bacilli, that is to say, protected bacteria (see illustrations 
of baciih m Section XV, Tnchology, pages 481 and 
482), resisted any heat below 140° C , or 284® F., and 
even then they required no less than three hours’ bak- 
ing. Moreover, many of the fabnes used were injured 
by the prolonged heat Dry heat, however, may be 
used for stenhzmg cotton-wool, bandages, towels, 
clothes, if steam heat is not available 

2. Moist Heat 

Sterilization by boiimg is the most convenient 
method of employing moist heat It also has the virtue 
of being inexpensive All that is required is a suitable 
vessel in which the water is brought to boihng point. 
The articles to be staihzed must be cmnpletely im- 
memed from ten to twenty mmutes, the water bein® 
kept boihng during the whole period of sterilization. 
The boihng water method k quite satMactoiy im 
metal instruments, such as dmropody kniw, 
cme dippm^ blackhead sc&sois, dippw, 
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hairdresser's calling, such as hair brushes, shavmg 
brushes, razors (except those with metal handles), 
hard vulcanite and rubber combs, etc , will suffer 
irreparable damage, and should be sterilized by other 
means 

Of course all instruments must be carefully cleaned 
before being boiled, especially as some bacteria are 
able to survne e\en boiling if they are en\ eloped m a 
layer of grease (as from the hair) or of protein (as from 
pus) Razors should only be boiled in exceptional 
circumstances, for boiling viU blunt the sharp edge 
Scissors, however, may be boiled without ill effect 
Stenlization by means of live steam is particularly 
effective, but will be found more expensive than 
boiling, and, for many, not so convenient For live 
steam sterilization to be effective a specially made 
steam stenlizer, called an “ autoclave “ is required, 
one capable of mamtaining a steam pressure of 
approximately 15 lb per square inch The domestic 
'‘pressure cooker'* is a miniature autoclave, and can 
be used as such for sterilizing small equipment 
The instruments to be sterilized should be enclosed 
m the steam oven and subjected to the required 
pressure for fifteen mmutes As indicated with regard 
to boiling water, it is also not practicable to sterilize 
brushes, combs, razors, etc , m the steam sterilizer 

3. Chemicals 

The use of chemicals as antiseptics, germicides, and 
disinfectants is now universal In medical and dental 
surgery, however, chemical stenlizers are used not to 
supersede methods of sterilization by heat, but in 
conjunction with them It will, therefore, be necessary 
for progressive hairdressers, who desire to be absolutely 
sanitary, to adopt more than one method of steriliza- 
tion 

Sterilization by means of chemicals can be divided 
into two classes, namely— 

I. Chemical Solutions, made either by dissolvmg 
chemicals m water, or by diluting strong hquid 
chemicals with water. 


many propnetary preparations are based upon the 
substances hereinafter detailed 
Chemical antiseptics, germicides, and dismfectants 
fall naturally into two mam classes — 

(a) Inorganic Substances or compounds such as per- 
oxide of hydrogen, chlorine, zinc, mercury, and sil\er 
{h) Organic Substances, or carbon compounds, such 
as aromatic acids, phenols, naphthols, also aniline and 
other coal-tar derivatives 
The compounds included in the above two mam 
classes vary considerably m efSciency, a point of 
tremendous importance affectmg the power of these 
substances when used as antiseptics or germicides 
Their efficiency depends on their strength, on the 
germ concerned, for germs vary in sensitivity to 
different antiseptics, or the medium in which the 
germ is embedded, for some antiseptics are rendered 
ineffective by e g pus, while others work better in 
the presence of pus, and on the stability of the 
antiseptic itself 

Some solutions quickly lose strength unless kept 
aar-tight, or if exposed to the light Peroxide of 
hydrogen, for example, easily decomposes if kept m 
loosely stoppered bottles, or if exposed to the light 
It should therefore be stored m amber-coloured bottles 
and kept weU corked 

Other solutions, on exposure to the air, or upon be- 
mg diluted, or m certain conditions when acting upon 
micro-organisms, become very much less effective 
The germicidal action of mercury and silver, to give 
another example, is not impeded by the destruction 
of the compound itself, but, through its transposition 
mto inactive form, its germicidal properties are 
rendered inert 

The Walker -Rideal Test 

Fortunately for the hairdresser it is possible to form 
an estimate of the germicidal values of the best-known 
compounds A standard test was de\ased m 1903 by 
Messrs Walker and Rideal, two emment andytical 
chemists The test, which is known as the Walker- 


2* Chmii^al Fumi^ or Vapours, the agent being Rideal test, is devised so that it is possible to assess 
made in tablet form and burned so as to cause a the value of a germicidal antiseptic or dismfectant in 
fume or, alternatively, the vaporization of a suitable tttxns of a numerical ratio The standard used is 
chemical solution. Usually it is necessary to employ for carbohe acid (pure phenol) . 
this purpose a specially asnstructed air-tight cahmet The tabled on page 585 shows the germicidal value of 
Many rrfiable makes of such stenlizmg cabmets are various dismfectants towards B Typhosus (the germ 
BOW oa the market. (See Figs. 548 and 549.) that is usually selected for the tests) Note that phenol 

For att practical purposes, however, chemical solu- has a germicidal value of one, and that the respective 


ikm be regarded as most smtable for the 
avenge todresmng ^tablishment for those imple- 
whkfc eroot Ise subjects Liimta- 

of only a few of 
kwwft ciwsfeil antfeepties and gennidde% 
^ tey «tep^ed and sate- 


numbers opposite the disinfectants named indicate 
whether they are more or less powerful than phenol 
This Walker-Rideal estimate is not now so extei*^ 
stvely used, because of the different ** value ** ascribabte 

^ are indebted for the above details of the 
Eideal to the Am^oan Cosmetiqans* Sode'Qr. 
ocgauization is responsible for the pubjication of 

m dU questions relating to , 
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Substance 

1 Phj siological Action j 

Irritating 

Odj if 

1 Gtrruaihii \aluc 
c to * 1 rnol 

Phencl pure 

1 Very poisonous 

Verv 

Si ght 

Ore 

Alcohol 

Non-poisonous 

Slightlv 

s'! -tf ^ 

tPi th 

Boric acid 

Xon-poisonous 

Ver\ mild 

Xcr e 


Formaldeh\ de 

Poisonous 

Very 

Purgtn^ 

Oi p * to 

Cresol 

Poisonous 

i 

Quite 

grt 

it"- tL-^ 

and - 

Silver nitrate 

1 Ver) poisonous 

Ver> 

None 



to the antiseptic according to the germ used for the 
test It IS ^veU to remember here that chemical 
antiseptics all require some time to exert a bacteri- 
cidal effect, mostly to be measured in hours or e\en 
da\s Boiling water or live steam, judged by this 
standard, then assumes its paramount importance 

Sterilization of Instruments, etc 

The handmaiden of stenlization is, of course, cleanli- 
ness The stenhzation of instruments itself, however 
satisfactorily earned out, will be rendered of no 
real account if the shop and general environment is 
unclean or otherwise unhygienic Also a germ-free 
instrument soon becomes disease laden if the hands 
of the operator are dirty Clean hands not only look 
nicer, but are essential for sanitary purposes Doctors, 
dentists, and nurses escape contagious diseases simply 
because of sterilization and clean hands They are 
aware that practically every article touched m the 
course of a day’s work is covered with germs There- 
fore, they contmuaily wash their hands, scrubbmg 
them well with a stiff brush in soap and water 

It is important when dealmg with diseases, or mal- 
odorous areas of the head, face, or body to first com- 
pletely sterilize the parts The modus operandt, then, 
is the sterilization of the field of operation, of the hands 
of the operator, and, greatest sterilization of all, the 
instruments Sterilization of the hands and of the 
field of operation may be achieved by scrubbmg 
tliem with soap and warm water followed by alcohol, 
or, better still, the use of sol sapoius aethereal, a weE- 
known surgical detergent 

Sterilization of instruments, as already indicated, is 
best accomplished by boilmg, although the same 
results may be obtained by immersion overnight m 
mercuric iodide, comp cresol, or other tested and 
recc^ized germicides 

Here it is well to refute the antiseptic properties 


commonh ascribed to akuhol Careful fune 
shown that 70 per cent akoliol is a iimre puttut 
solution than pure alcohob but e\en this ^tIe^eth is 
not germicidal, but on]\ ])aaeri(i3tatic, and no hair- 
dresser will reh on tins fluid to stenh/e hi^ mstiu- 
ments Howecer, once sterilized b} boiling, the\ may 
be placed in alcohol, and will then be maintained 
sterile pro\iding the receptacle kept carefully 
co\ered \^ater\ solutions of alcohol permit steel 
instruments to rust This ma> be pre\ exited by using 
pure alcohol, and putting potassium carbonate in it, 
which should be cocered with a lacer of lint when it 
has settled It should be changed occasionalh 
All metal instruments should be placed m boiling 
water and boiled from ten to fifteen minutes, after- 
wards dried by means of sterile gauze, and placed m a 
sterilized paper bag, or stored m a sterilizing cabinet. 
All other instruments, le those which it is not 
practicable to boil, such as combs, brushes, etc , 
should immediately after use be thoroughly cleansed 
with soap and hot water Then they should be im- 
mersed m a chemical solution of an appropriate 
strength, or placed m a vaporizmg cabinet 
The following table represents the proportions neces- 
sary m chemical germicides for the satisfactory sterili- 
zation of mstruments — 

Fonnaldeliyde . 3 or 4 ounces to 2 quarts of water 
Cresol , 3 to 6 tablespoonfuls to 1 quart of water 

The instruments are then nnsed m water, dried 
by means of sterile wool or gauze and placed in a 
sterilized bag or sterilizing cabinet 
Needless to add, all fittings should be perfectly 
sanitary , each salon basin must have a sanitary trap ; 
all pipes must be kept well flushed and be subjected 
to a daily disinfection. Nothing is so likely to cause 
disease or to offend the taste as foul fumes escaping 
into the room via the waste-pip^ of the kisins. 


CODES OF HYGIENE FOR HAIRDRESSERS 

It appears to be a generally held opmion that hair- sterfization as a part of a of hygie« 

dressers’ and barbers’ shops should be subjected to a and sanitatioE. Tte lledi^ of HealtJi » 

more or less compulsory code of hygiene and samta- many the tWdkiy pc^i^ted was of ocwfcry 
tkm, such a code, of ooum, to mdude satisfactory 
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the need for compulsory action in this respect The 
viewpoint of the doctors is well expressed by a writer 
m Better Health, the official organ of the Medical 
Officers of Health of Great Britain, who opines that— 

The ventilation and general hygiene of the barber’s 
shop should be above suspicion, and so far as that can 
be enforced by professional \ isits of the sanitary inspec- 
tor it IS, no doubt, done, but his pov\ers are rather 
limited m that direction The trade or profession, which- 
e\ er > ou prefer to call it, has nothing to fear from stricter 
control The more enlightened and progressive members 
already practise all that can be reasonably required, and 
it would certainlv be to their advantage if their less 
skilled brethren were brought up to the same level, or 
gradually excluded from practice The general public 
would soon learn to appreciate the value of the sign, 
"Licensed by the Local Authority," and would not 
grudge a slightly increased charge in return for the em- 
plo} ment of aseptic methods that give assurance against 
the nsk of communicable diseases 

The leaders of the major Craft organizations, who 
for years have wisely sought to educate their members 
m the methods of hygiene and sanitation, m 1946 
drew up a Code of Hygiene after consultation with 
the Ministry of Health, which Ministry signified that 
it viewed with favour the purpose for which the code 
was formulated 

Over the course of many years conferences have 
been held and suggested hygienic codes have been 
drawn up, but the 1946 regulations favoured by the 
Ministry of Health form the only Code of Hygiene 
which has been accepted by the Hairdressmg Craft 
on a national basis The code which follows is now 
the recognized hygienic standard for the Craft 

CODE OF HYGIENE 

1 Premises used for the business of a hairdresser 
should be mamtamed m a state of utmost cleanhness 
and should have proper sanitation 

2 Wash basins and accessory fittings, and the ventila- 
tion of each room used for the purpose of the busmess. 


should conform to standards recognized as satisfactorv^ 
by the local authority ^ 

3 The surfaces of all internal walls, partitions, and 
ceilings should be kept in such repair, so painted, dis- 
tempered or otherwise suitably treated, and so cleansed 
at such mterv als, as to maintain them in a clean condition 

4 The floor of every room should be frequently 
cleaned, by washing if necessary, and all litter, used 
matenals and cut hair should be removed as often as mav 
be necessary and placed in covered receptacles provided 
for this purpose, which should be regularly emptied 

5 Every chair or seat, every shelf, table, cabinet, etc , 
m or on which instruments, towels, or other matenals 
used on customers are kept, should be maintained m 
good clean condition 

6 Every basin, fitting or fixture should be kept clean 
An adequate supply of hot and cold water should be 
available, and a fresh supply of water should be used for 
each customer, whether for lathering, shaving, washing, 
or shampooing 

7 A fresh towel, laundered or of paper, should be 
used for each customer Gowns or wraps worn b} 
customers should be frequently laundered A fresh 
neck strip of clean linen should be inserted between the 
gown and the customer’s neck Toilet paper or clean 
Imen should be freshly used to cover the head rest 
(when used) for each customer 

8 Every tool or instrument which comes into contact 
with the customer should be sterihzed before use on each 
customer and each operator or assistant should conse- 
quently have at least two of each such tool or instrument 
at his disposal 

9 Every shaving mug or similar utensil should be 
cleaned immediately after it has been used 

10 Soap m the form of cream or powder only should 
be used, and a clean face-cloth or spray should be used 
for washing ofi The use of solid soap, powder-puffs, 
alum blocks, or sponges is strongly deprecated Powder 
or styptics should be applied by spray or clean cotton- 
wool 

11 Each operator or assistant should give strict 
attention to personal cleanliness and hands and finger 
nails should be kept scrupulously clean The overalls 
worn by operators and assistants should be of material 
readily washed and they should be changed frequently 

12 Every care should be taken to avoid nsk of 
contagion from skin disorders, whether present m 
operators (and assistants) or m customers. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION XIX 
BODILY DISEASES INDICATED BY THE SKIN AND HAIR 


The complexity of the human organism is almost 
beyond conception , the full understandmg of its m- 
tncate woitoigs is the ambition of medical scientists. 
What is known, however, is that should the smallest 
compcsient part i»ase to perform its work properly 
the tidbde machine is affected and its efficiency 
r^cfid. The human organism cannot be arbltcanly 
divided into separate c<Mnpartments , it cannot be said 
that sodh and aoch a part of it is complete m itself 
I3^sss4m of the sMn and the hair and ^ands often 
'fatwdde of a deefwr-fieated 

Iwalfeor'IrttttHjltoarefeeqfiiffiBlly m®e 


incidents m the history of a more fundamental 
disease , but, if their significance is properly grasped, 
they often enable the physician to follow the r^ht 
track and thus be in a position to direct his treatment 
to the serious underlymg condition The treatment of 
a rash for itself alone, in such cases, is obviouMy 
insufficient Of course, nmny skin troubles do not 
come directly under this category, many confiM 
their attention solely to the skm, and are not the out- 
come of serious bodily disease. But even these lattes' 
afect in some way, however s%ht, the hiaa» 
meclwaism, ,T1xus, dermatitis or scabies, by 
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constant itching, render the patient morose and 
irritable, and by gmng him many sleepless nights 
lead to real illness 

It IS to the former skin disorders that attention is 
specially directed, because thoughtlessness and neglect 
m such cases might have the gravest possible conse- 
quences for the patient, and, unless taken in time, 
such cases might eventually result in } ears of chronic 
illness or avoidable disfigurement Too much stress 
cannot be laid on such a point Because of the 
gravity of the consequences arising out of what 
has been said, it will be seen that the trichologist 
must possess a considerable knowledge of the \arious 
skm troubles, so that he can definitely say with 
which he is dealing Here, indeed, lies the great 
stumbling block, because it is often the mabihty to 
say what the trouble is which results in WTong treat- 
ment bemg applied. The second point, of course, lies 
m being able to indicate the consequences of such and 
such a trouble after it has been decided what the 
trouble is For instance, if the rash is syphihtic, it 
IS important for the trichologist to know what effects 
the disease might eventually have on the body. 

The Effects of Syphilis 

Syphilis IS a disease of great prevalence in this 
country and throughout the world, and its conse- 
quences can be devastating and of considerable 
variety The hairdresser, of course, incurs a nsk of 
infection when deahng with syphilitic chents, this 
aspect of the subject is, however, fully dealt with m 
the earlier portion of this section under Trade 
Infections*' and “Sterihzation** (pages 577 to 585) 

Syphilis IS no mere sore or rash lightly to be dis- 
missed as soon as the disfigurement disappears It is 
a disease due to a spirochaete which gets into the blood 
and thence into the tissues, where it proceeds with its 
work of destruction Its history m the body is divis- 
ible roughly mto three stages First, the primary stage 
when the local sore or chancre appears , the secondary 
stage, which lasts from almost the end of the second 
month after the infection takes place until almost the 
end of the second year, and which is characterized 
by swollen glands, sore throat, debility and anaemia, 
and vanous types of rashes , and lastly, the tertiary 
stage, which contmues until the end of Me It is m 
this tertiary stage that the ravages of syphilis are 
made obvious— heart disease, gummata, locomotor 
ataxy, general paralysis of the msane, and s5^hiHtic 
meningitis, being a few of the ultimate terrors of 
syphilis, which make the sufferer's life wretched and 
ultimately kill him, and it is because of these that 
syphilis n^ds to be discovered early, when perhaps 
arsdb,isthedbuef thmgthatwomestifiepatmt TMs 
iash> whatever its nature, is Invariably the herald of 
lioiiyb to wm. 


The rashes of s}q)hilis are most varied m character 
and exceedingh imitatne m nature, ilicn seldom 
itch, and the\ aie often of a red or euppn x < olrmr 

A large ^arieu of t^pt*^ are de-Liibcd in the 
medical literature, but the tricho]i)^Ft will ned 
attempt to make a diagnosis 01 c\en hint at hi> 
suspicions He will ad\i&e his client to seek medical 
adnee 

Syphilis IS extremeh contagious in the jinmary 
stage, and e\en the sain a of die infected nubjcet 
teeming with spiruchsetes, lienee promisruotis kn^ing 
can of itself be dangerous However, it ten 
doubtful whether stphilis can be euati acted from 
the use of a public ia\ator\, for the organism is 
fortunateh \er\ sensitive to changes in temperature 
and can on!} sur\i\e in a warm tiiiid niednim 

The disease is not so common now as it wa^, thanks 
to modern methods of d!agno^ls and an increased 
knowledge b\ the public of the taliie of imriiediate 
early treatment, which quickU rtndeis the suilerer 
non-mfectne even in the pnmar\ stage In fact, 
tertiary syphilis is noW' tery rare in Britain, and eten 
gummata wiich used to be a daih part of the general 
practitioner's expenence are now seen oni^ occasion* 
ally in a >ear, early seeking of treatment and 
effects e drugs have compIeteK altered the overall 
picture in the last twent\ jears 

Rodent Ulcer 

A fair!} common skm affection of elderly clients, 
the rodent ulcer demands careful attention because 
it is so easily treated at the beginning, but can cause 
grave disfigurement if ignored A rodent ulcer begins 
as a small pale shiny wart, usually near the e>e or 
nose, but often on the temples This growls in size, 
with a clearly raised edge When it attams a dia- 
meter of J inch or so the centre becomes depressed, 
and may bleed and become scabbed. This raised 
shmy edge gradually extends, and the crater deepens, 
until after a few years gross loss of tissue may result, 
and the crater may be down on bone Rodent ulcer 
IS in fact a cancer — a so-called ‘^basal-celled*" 
cancer — which is characterized by its extreme 
sensitivity to treatment by X-rays m the early stages 
of growth The tnchologist should, therefore, be 
cautious of advising lightly about such a small wart, 
and refer the client to his doctor 

Warts 

Warts are caused by a local skm infection by a 
virus; they seem to arise spontaneously, but most 
probably occur as the r^ult of mfection of a smali 
cut. Usually localize to the bands, wh^e they cause 
little trouble, they mmetimm arise on tlm male face 
and often prrfmWy carried 

the mm from cut to out Wwti teM to 
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spoiitaiieonsH , sometimes after a lapse of \ears, but 
thev ma\ often respond to treatment hy salialic 
and pa-^tc or formalin Here again the wise tricho- 
logist will leier hi:; client to a doctor for treatment— 
nnshat en 

Pimples, Blackheads, and Boils 

Blackheads, are formed from the dned-up secretion 
of the sweat-glands The\ are most common at 
pnbertc , when all the glands of the bod\ are under- 
going a cliange, and adolescents ean be reas-siired that 
time will bring it-^ tiwm cure, for the piesent, soap 
and wattr fref|uentl\ used will keep the trouble to a 
minimuni Sometimes the depths of the gland become 
infected, this giving nse to p>imi)les , the se should not 
be squashnl until they aie “npe/* otherwise the 
infection ma\ onh be spread widely in the depths of 
the gland Boils are a mote deep-seated infection, 
and the ‘ carbuncle” u^uall} seen on the back of the 
neck, is in essence a multiple widespread boil These 
afflictions of the male neck are usually induced by 
collars which are too tight, and which rub dirt into 
the depths of the skm Loose or open collars, with- 
out back studs, are lecommended during adolescence 
Howeter, a persistence of these skin blemishes into 
matuntv should not be regarded lightly, for they 
often indicate a deeper disease, and many a diabetic 
first reports to his doctor on account of frequent 
boils. 

Moles and Naevi 

A mole IS an area of skin m which the cells contam 
a dark brown pigment — melanin Moles vary m size, 
are sometimes raised and the larger ones often have 
an active hair growth m them Occurnng on the face, 
when large these are of especial annoyance to women, 
but small ones are sometimes placed there arti- 
hcially as ''beauty-spots”— and are thought to 
increase glamour Moles have a tendency to turn 
cancerous, especially if they are frequently molested— 
as m shaving— and the tnchologist is advised to 
leave well alone. If the client is considerably embar- 
rassed by the mole it should be removed surgically 
with a significant portion of healthy skm all round, 
the resulting disfigurement is sometimes as bad as the 


original mole \ nsevus is a collection of dilated 
\enules Iving immediately under the skin Small 
ones, which radiate from a central spot— the "spider 
nsevus” — can be successfully treated by electrohtic 
needling of the centre Larger ones — "port-wme” 
marks — are remarkable resistant to any form of 
treatment A third kind, which is often raised, is 
common m new-born babes and it tends to disappear 
spontaneously within the first \ ear of life 

Seborrhcea 

Mild degrees of seborrhcea are quite common, being 
known as scurf or dandruff This condition, in wdnch 
scaly skm debris falling from the scalp is often associ- 
ated with an oilv skm, mav, wdien severe, appear as a 
raw’ red face with sparse hair, scaly eyebrows, and 
even sore ears Severe degrees are often resistant to 
treatment and the tnchologist will refer all such 
cases to a skm specialist 

Baldness 

It may not be out of place here to mention that 
modern medical opinion considers baldness to be an 
hereditary factor, ahnost entirely unaffected by any 
local treatment Once established baldness seems 
to be irreversible, but the son of a bald father can 
delay the inevitable by assiduous daily massage of 
his scalp, best done by the vigorous and prolonged 
apphcation of a hair brush This constant assault 
on the scalp appears to maintain a healthy blood 
supply and to evoke a protective increase m hair- 
growth However, the treatment must be applied 
before the affliction appears, and as youth is ever 
reluctant to undertake unnecessary hard work the 
tnchologist’s advice will probably pass unheeded 
until too late 

Other Diseases 

A vanety of other diseases are heralded or even 
characterized by disorders of skm, scalp or nail-set, 
but a list would be wearisome and of little value 
Enough has been said to show that these disorders 
can be of serious import, and that the wise tnchologist 
will refer every doubtful case to a doctor for opmion 
and advice on treatment 
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SECTION XX 

BUSINESS ORGxA.NIZATION 


Organization in hairdressing and its allied interests, 
as m all business, is essential to success, since only 
by proper planning and systematic methods can the 
very best results be obtamed from every department 
The choice of site, arrangement of premises, style 
and tone of wmdows and their potentialities for effec- 
tive display, all these things are necessary attributes 
of success in business But, given even an ideal site 
and other favourable circumstances, the success of the 
business may, nevertheless, be seriously marred by a 
lack of proper organization 

The Staff 

The choice and management of the staff are of 
great importance in any undertakmg, but in hair- 
dressmg these are matters of supreme importance 
The mtimate nature of the busmess itself, and the 
especial skill required m the vanous branches of the 
trade, render the choice of assistants a delicate matter 
Care must be taken, therefore, that sufficient assist- 
ants, each fuUy qualified for the position, are engaged 
and allotted to their respective work. The best 
advertisement is a satisfied client, so that efficient 
craftsmen only should be employed But it is not 
sufficient to study efficiency merely as efficiency, there 
IS the psychological element to be considered 
Many operatives, whilst being excellent workmen, 
possess temperaments unsuited to the intimacy of 
ladies' hairdressmg, on the other hand, some make, 
psychologically speaking, better ladies' hairdressers 
than they do gentlemen's Employers have to be on 
their guard agamst the grouser,” who, although 
otherwise efficient, has a bad effect upon his fellow 
assistants and upon the clientele of the establishment 
It IS important, moreover, that employers should 
pay stnct attention to the conditions under which the 
assistants have to work The vanous regulations as 
to hours, meal times, rest times, etc , should always 
be observed, and assistants should, at all times, be 
spotless m appearance A soiled coat or overall, 
untidy hair or ungroomed hands and finger nails 
simply cannot escape the unfavourable attention of 
the customer, who can leisurely observe every detail 
m the revealing mirror over the basin 

Wages md Commission 
Until 1942 the remuneration paid to a^istants m 
the hairdr^sing busmess was a matter that could be 
ffedy arranged between employer and employee. 
In ttiat year, however, a Council wm mi up with the 
OT»wbat cmbersoiiie titie ^Natioiisl Jcfet Indm- 


trial Council for the Hainlrts^ing anrlmhng Beantv 
Specialists. Trade’' This bnd}, popularh kno\\n ab 
the Hairdressers' J I C , \\a5 set up loluntanh, but 
with the express approtal of the Labour, 

and with an independent Chairman It was tompf »3ed 
of nine delegates on the ^mplo\el^’ »ide, of whom 
represented the Hairdressers’ Parliamentary i oiinnL 
one represented the Co-operatne Lniun Ltd, uue 
from the National Federation of Halrclre'^^eH Ltd , 
and one from the Northern Counties Hairdresser-s’ 
Federation On the \\(*rkers’ -iide also were nine 
delegates, six representing the National Amalgamated 
Union of Shop Assistants, Warebou semen and Clerks, 
and three representing the National Union of 
Distnbutive and Allied Workers 

This Council produced an Agreement relating to 
Rates of Remuneration and Condition.^ of Employ- 
ment” which came into operation on the iir>t pav 
da} in May 1942 This Agreement was unfat ourabI\ 
received by the bulk of the Craft for two mam reasons , 
it made age the sole factor for determining the wxige 
payable, completely ignoring all question of exper- 
ience on the part of the assistant, and the unrepre- 
sentatixe character of the Council itself protoked 
widespread criticism Minimum rates of wages were 
laid down for six classes of emplo}ees, eacli having a 
rising scale, according to age, and spread over ten 
years 

In 1944 the Hairdressers’ J I C w^as reconstituted, 
and while the Workers' side remained the same, with 
a slight change of delegates, the Employers’ side was 
drastically altered The Hairdressers’ Parliamentary 
Council had ceased to exist, the National Federation 
of Hairdressers had amalgamated with the Northern 
Counties Hairdressers’ Federation and other Associa- 
tions jomed the Council The Employers’ side was 
now composed of delegates from the City of London 
Hairdressers’ Guild, the Co-operative Union, the 
General Association of Ladies’ Hairdressers, the 
Incorporated Guild of Hairdressers, Wigmakers and 
Perfumers, the London Employers’ Association,^ 
the London and Provmcial Hairdressers’ Association , 
the Multiple Shops Federation , the National Chamber 
of Trade, the new amalgam with the title— the 
National Hairdressers’ Federation, the Retail Distri^ 
butms* Association and the Scottish Area (Natumi 
Hairdressers^ FederaHon) 

TiiB Counefl produosd a second Agr^uient, and 
it is worthy of note that the fuff title of tim Hair* 
di^ei^* I LC. BOW contained the word ” Craft” in 
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place of “Trade ’ The point had been conceded, 
ofiKialh, that hairdressing was a craft and not a 
trade I his second Agreement eliminated the 
“ Pa \ nil fit b\ ane’ basis, for hairdressing assistants, 
and laid doun rates for each si\ months of a three- 
\ear^’ appreiiticeship, and for the fourth, fifth, 
si\th and subsequent %cars of serMce It difter- 
entiated m the rates for employees m ladies* salons 
and crentiemens salons Tor receptionists, counter 
haraK, etc, it laid do\\n rates, according to age, 
ritsing \edil\ from age i6 to 24 and o^cr, and differ- 
entiated Dctwten London estabhdiments and those 
111 tee remainder of Great Britain The rates fixed 
were consideiably highei than those in No i Agree- 
ment, with the exception of the Apprentice’s first 
six nionth'^, which lemained at i6s weekly 

No 2 Agreement had a much better reception from 
the Ciafi gencialiv, but as ] I C Agreements weie 
not in thenisehes legally enfoiceabie,^ the effort 
unnersallv to impro\e conditions and wages was not 
whoih successful Due to war-time conditions and 
the consequent severe shortage of skilled assistants, 
vast numbers of employers were now paying higher 
wages than the JIC minimum Nevertheless, 
demands for alteration were put forward, and m 
July, 1946, a third Agreement was produced, the 
constituent organizations on the JIC being the 
same but with the addition, on the Employers’ side, 
of the Bournemouth, Christchurch and Poole Master 
Hairdrejssers’ Association 

This third Agreement became operative in the week 
beginning 2nd September, 1946, and was different 
in three major respects. Minimum rates were again 
substantially increased for all employees except 
apprentices , commission of 10 per cent was payable 
on all weekly salon takings over £6 instead of over 
£4 weekly as m No 2 Agreement, and the ratio of 
apprentices it was permissible to employ m ladies’ 
silons, was one apprentice to each fully qualified 
operative up to six operatives, six apprentices being 
the maximum up to ten fully qualified operatives, 
and beyond ten operatives it was permissible to 
employ additional apprentices m the ratio of one 
apprentice to two fully qualified operatives In 
gentlemen’s salons it was permissible to employ one 
apprentice to two fully qualified operatives, with the 
proviso that one apprentice might be employed where 
the number of qualified operatives was than two 
FuUy qualified operatives included managers or 
iropnetors who were qualified hairdr^sers 

* a/ / /C dgr$mmi$. When a JIC is 

iel m Its tadmp can in fact be ©afamed by nmg the 
msicMseiy spsad# tvailaMe by law, and the fact that a hair- 
m not a wwabtr of ih® OTgamaatwiis signing the 
l«8 ijo tmrmg la a court of law 

be mM a daft mmm hisd established 
Ipiwi III ci Craft 


The Rates of Remuneration and Conditions of 
Employment laid down in No 3 Agreement are 
now of historical interest only, since in September, 
1949, new minimum wage rates and periods of 
holidays with pay were fixed by Orders in Council 
giv mg effect to proposals of the Hairdressing Under- 
takings Wages Council (Great Britain) Since then, 
amending Orders have been issued affecting both 
remuneration and conditions of employment 
Details of the statutory minimum remuneration aie 
now set forth in the Wages Regulation (Hairdressing) 
Order, 1957 (S 1 , 1937, No 898) H U (20) The 
Order became effective as from the 17th June, 1957 
Holidays with pay to be allowed to all w^orkers en- 
gaged in the Cl aft are also set forth in this Order, 
leplacmg the original Wages Regulation (Holidavs) 
Order, 1949 (SI, 1949, No 1700) HU (4), which 
had come into operation on the 17th October, 1949 
The Order applies to England and Wales, and 
Scotland 

Failure to comply with the statutory requirements 
may render an employer liable to prosecution, for 
which penalties are prescribed Notices issued by the 
Wages Council must be kept posted up in the premises 
where they can conveniently be read by the workers, 
and records must be kept (and retamed for three 
years) to show whether workers are paid not less than 
the statutory mmimum remuneration 
Overtime Mmimum overtime rates are payable 
to any worker as follows — 

(a) On a Sunday or customary holiday — for all 
time worked Double Time 
{&) In any week, exclusive of any time in respect of 
which an overtime rate is payable under {a), 

(1) for the first four hours worked m excess of 
46 Time-and-a-Quarter , 

(n) thereafter Time-and-a-Half 
For other details, definitions of terms and of Areas 
the reader is referred to the Order (H U, (20) ) 
Holidays with Pay Under the provisions of the 
Order set forth m H U (20), an employer shall allow 
to every worker m his employment to whom the 
Schedule of the Order applies, and who has been 
employed by him during the twelve months immedi- 
ately prece&ng the commencement of the holiday 
season, an annual holiday equalling the working days 
normally employed m two weeks The holiday season 
IS between the ist April and the 31st October In 
addition, the worker is entitled to six customary 
holidays dunng the year 

A worker entitled to be allowed an annual hohday 
shall be paid by his employer, on the last pay-day 
preedfing such annual holiday, one day’s holiday pay 
in r^>ect of each day thereof. 

For more praise details of hohdays with pay 
reader is referred to the Order H,U. {20} 
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Staffing Arrangements 
For the purposes of efficient management and con- 
trol assistants should each be given a number, this 
number to be used for callmg assistants from the 
workroom to the salons Three rings on the bell will, 
therefore, indicate that No 3 assistant is required, and 
so on The numbering system is also useful for com- 
mission purposes, appointment books, order forms, 
card indexes, etc It sa\es much clerical work, but 
care must be exercised to avoid giving the unhappy 
impression to assistants that they are regarded as 
mere numbers The prestige of the establishment is 
maintained and the dignity of the assistant upheld 
when an assistant is referred to always as Mr A or 
Miss B , whether it is to customers or to any other 
members of the staf Even with apprentices, it is 
most desirable that they be referred to as “Miss 
So-and-So” from their first da}, or it will be found 
extremely difficult, after three }ears apprenticeship, 
to change, say the familiar name of “Sally'" to the 
more dignified title of ]\Iiss Smith In addition, there 
IS the psychological effect on the customer, who will, 
after a year or two, regard ''Miss Smith" as an 
assistant, while “Sally" will, to her, always be the 
apprentice— however skilled she may become 
Often in small businesses it is the practice to 
close down for meal times, but this is not always 
practicable in larger estabhshments, and a system of 
rotation for meals should be drawn up Punctuality 
must be enforced, smce the risk of a client waiting for 
a particular assistant is too great to be permitted A 
time recorder may be installed for the records of leav- 
ing and retummg, or a book, suitably ruled, in which 
the assistants must sign when absenting themselves 
should be placed at the staff door The book should 
be examined daily for unpunctuality and absence, 
and whatever action may be desirable taken m order 
to impress the requirements of the business upon the 
staff A reference file should be kept, showing names, 
addresses, and other details of each member of the 
staff, and a suitable ruling for a reference card is 
given below— 


No 


Name 

Date of birth 

Address 

Date engaged 


Date of leaving 


Demon 


Wages 

Mefermces 

, Over^m rate 

^uaiifimiums 

Inmrmm . 


Counter Arrangements 

Careful consideration must be ^wtn to m 

the showca«ies ard counter-^ These dtp rA Liut un 
the space available, and, wnt^^e limited tn, -at, ore 
case, a varied selection of tht chirf pruilutt'i odtrcd 
should be ‘^hown witii the balance fjf the st jtk in the 
cupboards or storeroom \\ here a gla5-» * t mntt r case b 
aiailabie it is adibable to items ffir 

ladies’ use, which, it timptirgh arraiisietl, mi\ ciiect 
sales when the client is paiing her account 
Such articles as powder-puff^, -ccnt>, bath and 
proprietary products of almost every description 
should be arranged m air-tight cases so as to keep the 
labels clean and the contents fresli-looking, and, with 
a few hair brushes and showxards, such as are issued 
by the makers of propnetary goods, a neat and 
effective display can be made 
Each assistant should have a showcase or shelves in 
his or her cubicle, with appropriate articles and display 
cards arranged immediately in front of the client, A 
tactful remark as to the kmd of lotion or shampoo 
used, together with a view of the article may often 
effect a sale where no amount of “pushing" the goods 
would induce the client to purchase 
Each cubicle must be kept thoroughlv clean and 
tidy AU tools, tapers, shampoos, clean towels, etc , 
should always be in place and all dirt} tow^els, etc , 
removed before the next client is received , cubicles 
should be sw^ept clean of hair clippings tmmedtaiely^ 
and before the shampooing is commenced Bulk 
stocks of shampoos and the like should not be too far 
away from the assistants, so that further supplies are 
easily and quickly obtainable. 

The manicure cubicle should be kept spotlessly 
clean, and everything should be laid out m an attrac- 
tive manner All tools must be kept polished and the 
preparations stored m hygienic receptacles A good 
cushion, on which to rest the hand, is necessary 
Unless a special colour scheme is earned out m the 
establishment, pure white linen should be used 
The propnetor, or manager appointed for the duty, 
must see that the stocks in the salons and showcases 
are maintained, and a note of all replenMments should 
be taken for entry m the stock book. Metal fittings 
should be polished, and all gowns, paintwork, and 
mirrors rendered spotlessly clean before the start of 
each day. 

The counter hand should prepare a list of stock soM 
dunng the previous day, and a note ^ould also have 
been made of artities asked for by clients winch are 
not stocked The duty of the neceptiomsl wiM be 
to maintain the appointments bodk, and, where a 
client has a prefemice im a fmrtKJultr 

assstant, due note ^uld be made tcpilhar mth 
details of the service regard. 

In mm^m wUh the book^ wi«t 
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the appoiBtnieiit is made by a personal call or through client , this will prevent mistakes, and, incidentally, is 
a representative, a suitable card shoeing the time, a further advertisement of the name and address of 
date, and name of assistant should be given to the the busmess 


SPECIAL LOTIONS AND ‘‘ 

In the course of busmess it is possible that the hair- 
dresser may prepare some special lotion, perfume, 
pomade, or cream which is exclusively used m his par- 
ticular establishment, and for which it is considered 
that a big demand would result from the sale by other 
hairdressers 

Before any steps are taken m this matter, however, 
it will be adiisable for the hairdresser to ascertam 
what legislation (if any) is m force which may restrict 
his actuities (The Toilet Preparations (Consohda- 
tion/ Order, 1946" vas revoked by the "Toilet 
Preparations (Re-^ ocation) Order, 1948 ) (See Section 
XXI, for General and Legal Information ) 

In puttmg a preparation on the open market there 
are several wa\s available The owner may protect it 
by means of a special trade-mark, and make up the 
packages and affix his distmctive label (See reference 
to Trade Marks and Designs on pages 61Q-622 ) The 
selling then would either be arranged through advertis- 
ing m the trade journals, by demonstrations at trade 
and other exhibitions, by engagmg representatives to 
call on retailers, or by arrangements with a wholesale 
firm to market the product through their usual chan- 
nels The remuneration m the last case may consist 
of a royalty to the owner or the payment of a com- 
mission to the wholesaler on all quantities sold by him. 

Where traveUers are engaged, it should be arranged 
that buyers send their orders to a wholesale house 


OWN NAME ” SPECIALITIES 

which will receive the usual trade terms, m this way 
obviating the loss to the principal of had debts, col- 
lection expenses, etc This method also ensures a 
bigger publicity for the goods concerned 
Should the sales flourish, the question of mstallmg 
machinery for the qmcker supply of the product might 
arise, or formulae could be passed over to a manu- 
facturer, with suitable protection, to produce the 
reqmred quantities for a basic price or to dispose of 
the line or lines on terms Where the preparation has 
some reference to machmery, tools, or equipment, or 
ideas have been formulated for improvements in these 
matters, and it is impossible for the inventor to carry 
out the work person^y, he would be well advised to 
go to a manufacturer or his wholesale house and ascer- 
tam its possibilities Should the idea prove sound, the 
first essential would be to secure patents or other pro- 
tection and arrange for the sale of rights to, or the 
receipt of royalties from, the manufacturer (The 
reader is referred to pages 621-622 for details of the 
application and granting of patents ) 

Where a special preparation has been made up for 
sale in the establishment, full mstructions as to ad- 
vantages claimed should be given to the staff Atten- 
tion must be drawn to the fact that the sellmg of all 
goods must be discreetly done , no attempt to force 
a sale should be encouraged, and excessive zeal must be 
prevented since it is a sure means of losmg patronage 


THE LABORATORY 


Hairdressers’ establishments of any size should in- 
clude the provision of a laboratory or a speaal room 
for making up preparations, etc The plannmg and 
equipment of this room require great care and atten- 
tion, and should be so arranged that natural hghtis 
available for the work-table, that all electric hghts can 
be moved to any position required, and that well- 
fitting blinds are fixed so as to exclude every particle 
of l^ht when necessary for imaoscopical work 
Shelves and cupboards must be arranged m easily 
accessible positions, and such chemicals as axe sus- 
ceptible to li^ ^ould be stored m hght-proof cup- 
boards. Equijanent wiU mciade microscopes, slides, 
test-tuba, and dreukr covers, stems for colounng the 
apaiw®, and agax-agar and die vanous microbe 
orftwa, Cotton-wod, e na me fe, adbesiva, labels, a 
tttatiaig-telile f«t monotsng the ilidesk and a spedsiy 
Aife^ idtb to hold emptoted siy^ 

IfWC ilia he ameed. 


A case reference book will be found mvaluable, and 
should contam the name of the client, nature of the 
complaint, diagnosis, and treatment , also the number 
of the lens used and the magnification given. Where 
several powers of lenses have been used the findings 
m each case should be noted so that progress under the 
treatment can more readily be detected at subsequent 
exammations 

The above should be stored m suitable cupboards 
near the work-table and a shelf arranged for the 
measuring glasses— which should range from i oz to 
20 oz — and the two sets of scales, one a hght balance 
and the othor for heavier weights. 

Another shelf should be fitted for the stonng of 
bottles. The actual arrangement is a matter for mdi- 
vidual taste, but it is considered advisable not only 
to ^ tihe chemkaJs in alphabetical or other purposeW 
ojrder, but to change the order from time to tmab J ■ 

Vfffl lessen the ride of aiq)l3mig wrong mg^ediefite, tl 
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Will enforce an examination of the labels before use is 
made of the contents of any bottle 
On the other side of the laboratory a further set 
of shelves should be set up, or, preferably, an adapted 
kitchen dresser may be used The latter is much more 
satisfactory, as the strong shelves near the floor may 
be used for the storage of heavy jars and packages 
without fear of damp penetrating, which is an im- 
portant pomt with such preparations as henna or 
camomile A drawer should be provided for storing 
stoppers, sprinklers, corks, a cork-presser, and stnng 
of various thicknesses, whilst another should contain 
labels (boxed so as to keep them clean) and cardboard 
or other containers or cartons 
The next consideration is the storage of bottles 
which will be both round and flat The round bottles 
usually have ground glass stoppers, in which case it 
IS advisable to stack them with the stoppers to the 
wall, thus obviating the otherwise inevitable loss where 


the stoppers are left free to fail and break The lowe*^! 
shelf should be used for the larger sizes, and the sm*iller 
sizes should be accommodated on the higher shelves 
In stackmg flat bottles they should be placed in 
bnck fashion, that is to saj , the first row should com- 
mence half the width of a bottle awai from the end 
of the shelf, and the second row at the edge , thus the 
space between two bottles is covered by the next 
above WTiere bottles of varying sizes are stored 
together they should be packed sideways so that the 
flat surfaces will be against each other 
Should there be a cupboard situated near the fire- 
place in this room, it should be resented for corrugated 
and oil paper, permanent waving sachets, tubes, and 
any other utensils which must be kept dry, 

Gas should be laid on and the fittings arranged so 
that a movable Bunsen burner may be adjusted as 
reqmred for heatmg purposes when carr]^mg out 
experiments, etc 


THE WORKSHOP 


WTiere the estabhshment is a small one the workshop 
may consist of only one bench or table But where the 
busmess is a large one it must be arranged that 
** combing*' or hacklmg is done on a separate bench, 
and as far away as possible from any draught, smee 
combmgs are mvanably dusty, and with currents of 
air the dust will be carried over other work 
The disposition of the workers should be in the 
definite order of their work, thus savmg time and 


movement m passmg the work forward to completion. 
For example, the weavmg hands should be placed 
together, the knotters seated at one table and the 
parting-makers by themselves, whilst hair-preparers. 
mixers, tmters, and bleachers should be accommo- 
dated m a separate room or laboratory, specially 
equipped Posttche dressing, again, must be separated 
from the other sections, since for the baking or drymg 
the work must be kept away from steam or fumes. 


THE HAIR STORE 


Here, agam, shelves and drawers will be required m 
even greater numbers than for the workshop or labora- 
tory, since the greater the number of containers used 
the easier is the labour of findmg the exact hair 
required to meet orders. 

Special drawers should be reserved for the stormg 
of long hair, and should be labelled with the quality, 
colour, and lengths stored in each The hair should 
be sorted as it is received, wrapped m a loose piece of 
oilcloth, and secured by means of a rubber band or 
length of string It is important that all hair should 


be wrapped as soon as possible after use smee the loss 
of a few lengths each time will result in quite a con- 
siderable shortage at the end of the year. 

A number of cardboard boxes will be required to 
contam wavy or curly hair, and they should be mark^ 
with labels, the markings bemg classified as 'Xroqrn- 
nois, 6 in to 12m," "'aop curl, 6 in to lam,/' 
*Xurly prepared from combmgs 6 in to 12 in,/' 
etc , with a separate box for all qualities mid all 
lengths Each of these boxes should be wrapped in 
oilcloth 


THE MULTIPLE-SHOP OWNER 


Where success has attended husmess efforts, and 
it IS considered that additional development at the 
same address ^ impossible, the common result is that 
other branches are opened m other distncts 
As to the results from each branch, it is advisable 
to treat each as a separate busmess, that is, ea^ 
sfeparate branch shall bear its own ov«'head char^, its 
janpOTtion of advati^, in cases where a joint i^eme 


has been operated, and a proportion of the expenses 
meurred in extra suparvisicm. 

The receipts and payments shonW be rteait with 
through separate tenk acjcoHsts, and at tile cioee oi the 

year only ^ould the rmlte of ^ eombbed brastiM 
be brought hither for the |wrpei«! of yfewag 
general and result tern the owtwr’s pemt ed 


view. 
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Ir the case uf a branch where expenditure is heavier horn which the sum was transferred It is customary, 
than receipts o\Lr a period, additional funds could be however, to provide a special contingency fund, or 
advanced to the branch showing the deficit, but it pool, from which weak and strugglmg branches may be 
should be treated as a loan, crediting another branch helped 

INSURANCE VALUES 


The hairdresser should be fulK insured against all 
risks These include fire, burglary and theft, third 
party .claims by the public for injunes received durmg 
treatment or b\ accidents w^hilst on the premises), 
piate-gkss (cost of replacement of breakages), and 
conbcquential loss (following lire or other causes when 
the a\ eragc profits, rent and standing charges Junng 
rebuilding will be paid b^ the insurance compant) 
fhe nskb of damage b\ aircraft, lightning, tempest, 
etc , nia\ be the subject of special policies, but they 
are usually included in a trader’s '‘all in” policy 

Insurances of this nature are contracts of mdemnit}^, 
that is, the company accepting the risks will only pay 
m respect of the actual loss suffered, and where an 
over-valuation has been made by the insured he 
cannot receive more than the -value lost Again, 
where the value has been understated the company 
will pay that proportion of the loss which the 

INDEXING, FILING, 

The card index system is undoubtedly the best 
means of recording and filing information Card 
indexes and containers take up very little room, and 
the mformation is tabulated in concise order and is 
therefore easily accessible Moreover, for hairdressers’ 
use, whether for treatments, tmtmg, posfiche, or as a 
record of special sales (prescnbed lotions, etc ), the 
system has the advantage of individuality Each 
client receiving treatment has a separate card where- 
upon full details of his or her case are mscnbed Thus 
the early diagnosis is always available, and the pro- 
gress, or otherwise, of the treatment may be easily 
traced 

Needless to say, aU business letters, invoices, and 
receipts should be properly filed Receipts should not 
be destroyed for at least two years from the dates they 
bear. Method is imperative in all things, and the time 
taken m fihng is more than saved when mformation is 
called for. 

The hairdresser and beauty cultunst should parti- 
cularly note the usefulness of the card index system 
for hair dyemg cases. Card indexing can e«^iiy be 
adopted ato for tncholc^cai consultations and treat- 
ments. fm hairdri^ers who specialise m pmiklm 
tie is puiacidarly helpful. 

As to great cam is essential that 

ite defaite aid mmmmmM are noted, and 

# the i^uiwients is tahm 


insured value bears to the true value of the property 
insured Examples to illustrate these points are given 
below — 

Case I True value of premises £1,000 Value for 
insurance stated as ;fi,300 In the case of total loss, 
the insurance company will pay only ;£i,ooo, and the 
premium paid in respect of the extra £300 cannot be 
reclaimed by the insured 

Case 2 True value £1,500 Value for insurance 
stated as £1,000 In the case of total (or partial) loss 
the insurance company will only pay two-thirds of the 
loss, thus, on total loss the sum receivable will be 
£1,000, or on a partial loss of £300 a payment of £200 
will be receivable 

The risks to be covered and the amount for which 
each item must be msured should first be decided upon, 
after which quotations may be secured from various 
trade organizations or insurance companies 

AND BOOK-KEEPING 

to prevent bad mistakes, not only from the financial 
point of view, but also as regards the probable loss of 
chentele ansxng therefrom Work sheets should be 
prepared for the entry of all information, but, in 
order to keep the name of the chent from the know- 
ledge of the staff, a code number should be entered 
instead of the name This is done by entering the 
name and address in the ledger only, and the number 
will be found by means of the index, e g , assuming 
the name of the client is Mrs Browne, the initial 
letter “B” will form part of the code, and the 
next page or folio in the ledger will provide the rest 
of the number , thus, if the last page to be used was 
page 62, then the ledger page 63 will bear the name 
and address of the new client, and the work sheet will 
be numbered "B 63 ” 

The details of the order will appear on the work 
sheet, and the price to be paid, the amount of deposit 
or references (if required) should be entered m the 
ledger. An mvoice as to the pnce, with a deduction of 
the amount deposited, should be prepared and handed 
to the chent at the time of accepting the order. 

The code number ''B 63 ” will be used continuously 
for this particular client, and should appear on every 
reoord of work to be executed , thus any alterations or 
copes of the work can readily be made from the details^ 
apf^iing on the appropriate sheet. An examine of a 
toii^wotk sheet is given on the opposite page* 
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BOARDWORK SHEET No Date 

Date sorh required 


Order details 
Measurements of scalp 
Hair length Quality 


Parting length 
How to be made 
How to be dressed 
Hair passed by* 
Parting made by* 


Woven 


^\by* 


Placing 


Quantity 

Position 


Hair mixed by* 
Foundation made by* 

Weight when finished 


* It IS necessary to insert m the spaces indicated by asterisks merely the 
assistant’s working number, viz No 2 or 3 as the case may be 


WTien the order is completed, this work sheet, 
together with the envelope containmg the paper pat- 
tern of the foundation and a sample of the hair, should 
be placed in a filing cabinet in its proper place, viz 
File “B 63 In some systems a card index is kept to 
record the names and addresses and code numbers 
of customers, thus giving the necessary additional 


to be mstalled should next be considered Vdu are 
Ho mam s\>tcmb, i c sir.de entn rr d d h.i nun, 
and, m addition, the more pupilar partr u- 

lari\ ^vith biisnesbe^ doiiis niainh d tnifh-, ( f 
keeping a Cabh Book with slmtA analtsi- 
and a Prnate Ledger Book-ki ran bt as 
simple or complicated df‘-ired, but at the ^ame 
time, proMding that essential details die odsilt found, 
the actual state of the business at art ginm date 
mat be ascertained bv an\ of thise s\ sterns 

The Single-entry System 

The smgle entr}' system is a simple fomi of book- 
keeping, and consists of the entry of receipts and paj- 
ments \tith personal accounts for suppliers and client® 
The balance obtamed by deducting the nei assets at 
the begmning of the period from those at the end of the 
period IS assumed to be the profit after adjustments for 
additions to and \nthdrawals from capital have been 
made If the amount of net assets at the commence- 
ment is greater than that at the end of the penod 
under review, a loss on trading has been sustained. 
The system consists of entering m a day book notes 
of goods received and supplied on credit and of ca^h 
receipts and cash payments, m a form similar to the 
example given below. 


DAY BOOK 


Date 


Fo 1 

1 

Goods, etc 

i 

Cash 

19 


1 

i 


d j 

i 

S 


Oct I 

Received goods Powder Blanc & Co 


157 

6 






Returned empties, ditto 



7 

6 1 





Paid carnage (charge P B & Co ) 




1 


3 

6 

I Mrs Carver (C 47) Order (goods sent) 


4 

4 





1 Paid into bank 





20 



1 Cash purchases 





2 

3 

4 

i Paid X Y & Co {£$0 10s less 5% discount) cheque j 





47 

19 

6 


Paid wages as per lists 





25 

5 

- 


Paid general expenses 





5 

- 

- 


Mrs Browne (B 63), order for transformation 


10 

10 

- 





Drew cheque for self 





5 




Receipts per hsts — 









(Gentlemen’s Dept ) 





15 

18 

6 


(Ladies’ Dept } 





19 

X 3 

9 

Oct 2 

Received cash, Mrs Carver (C 47) 





4 

4 

- 


Paid into bank 





X 5 




Received deposit, Mrs, Browne (B 63) 





5 

- 

- 


Sent cheque on account, P B & Co 





50 

- 

* 


Paid rent to 31st December by cheque 





52 

10 1 

- 


Mrs Hayter (H 32} Order {goods sent} 


4 

15 

- 





Receipts per hsts^ 









(Gentlemen’s Dept } 





13 

iS 

3 


(Ladies’ Dept ) , 





12 

6 



Received goods X, Y & Co 


35 


6 





mformation to an assistant where it is not desirable The cash book will be wnttei up from the day IxKik, 

that access to the ledger should be given as shown in the example on i^e 50 * It ^ advM;^ 

to usethr^ one ^ch tor odi dfroount, mil 

Book-keeping and bank itmm* The ash discomit mimm m mi 

Having dealt with the question of cash deposits and balanced, but its total B imply OiiBi to a 
the entry of credit orders, the sj^em of book-keeping Account m tte Th© tank 

50 
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35 


Receipts Fo 


Cash 


C 4 SH BOOK 
Ba*"k Pavir exits 


Fo Discount 


Cash 


Bank 


1 

19 1 

4 S ^ i 

S t* 

i- s 

d 

19 

1 1 

1 / S 

/ 

5 d 

£ 

s d 

Oct ! To ceb/^ 

35 

9 0 442 S 

3 

Oct 

B\ Carnage 


1 



t „ Cash 


20 

_ 1 


1 (P B & Co ) 


3 6 



i ,, Real 5ts 




) 


.. Bank* 

20 




(Gentlmcn's 






„ Purchases 

2 

3 , 4 



! Dept ) 

15 

1$ 6 


1 


„ X y &co , 2 10 6 



' 47 

19 6 

Ladies' Dept ^ 

Id 

13 9 


1 


„ Wages 
,, General Ex- 

25 

5 - 









I penses 

5 

_ - 



,, 2 j To ISIts Car- ^ 




1 


,, Drawings ^ 



5 


\er 17 ) 

4 

4 ~ 



„ 

2 ,, Bank* ' 1 

15 

- 1 - 






15 - 

“ j 


„ P B & Co 1 



50 

- 

„ Mrs 






,, Rent 



52 

10 - 

'Browne (B 63) 

5 

- 


j 


,, Balance c^d , 

41 

18 8 

321 

18 9 

j To Receipts 
(Gentlemen’s 











. Dept ) 

13 

iS 3 


< 


, 





^;Iadies’ Dept 

' 12 

6 b 


, 







; 

109 

10 b 

177 


2 1 10 6 

ji ' ^ 

109 

10 ! 6 

i 477 


,, 2} To Balance , 




i 


li 1 

1 1 1 


1 



i b/d 

, 41 

iS S 321 18 9; 



' 




* This Item appears twice since Cash pays the sum to the Bank which receives it 





propnetor to check the balance at the bank with that 

Will be paid after the closmg date, should be prepared. 

in his cash book at any time 





together with a statement of the total sums with- 

The items m the 

“Goods, etc 

“ column in the day 

drawn from, or paid mto, the business by the owner 

book are not posted to a ledger, but serve as a 

guide 

dunng the period under review A statement of profit 

for pa3nment of suppliers' invoices when statements 

and loss is then set out as in the following example— 


A, TOKSUEE, COIFFEUR, PICCADILLY STREET, LONDON, W i 
Sta,temeht of Profit and Loss for the Year Ended 3 ist December, 19 








£ 

5 

d 



£ 

s 

d 

Creditors (Suppliers not yet paid) 


118 

14 

9 

Furniture, Fittings, and Tools at cost 

725 

15 

6 

Capital Account-«*being excess of assets over 




Stock at cost 


65 

3 

to 

liabilities at this date 


157 ^ 

12 

- 

Debtors 


34 

H 

6 






Cash at bank 


853 


7 







„ in hand 


II 

12 

4 




^1.690 

6 

9 



£1,690 

6 

9 













are received, it being nec^sary only to refer to the 
dates m the day book to find the appropnate invoices, 
wlAii should be marked "Paid” Similarly, when 
preparing remmders to clients of unpaid accounts, the 
day book entries which have not been marked off 
would form the basis of the accounts to be rendered 
At tihe end of the year the balances, as shown by the 
bank and cash columns in the cash book, which should 
agree with the bank pass book (after adjustment for 
any bank dhaig®) and actual cash m hwid r®pec- 
riioald noted tc^ther with a list of clients’ 
amiaats mnpaid. To these must be added the value 
of piffriiasesmt usedorsofd (stock) ai^ the cost jaios 
of tiie fitriags, ftaaitHre, and tools whirii can be used 
the nest year, 

A ol atacaiids de» to snpi^ym, wM 


To ascertain the profit made during the year the 
balance of Capital Account at ist January of the 
same year must be taken from that of the Capital 
Account in the above statement, i e £1,571 12s od , 
or, if it is the first year of business, the cash put into 
the business will constitute the figure to be deducted 
Again, the figures of cash in hand and at the bank 
(after adjustment for any bank charges) are the actual 


Capital, 31st December, 19 
Am Drawings tor year 

(Sttms drawn by owner) 


£ s 

1,571 12 - 
300 - - 


1,371 12 *- 

la$s Ca|;^M, isl January, 19 1,427 14 3 


lor tlse year ;f443 17 4 


596 



BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


balances, therefore, the total withdrawn for the leaving a sum of ^78 7s td to pronde for ne 

owner’s personal expenses must be taken into account furnishings, etc , and any bad debts t, a le 

The profit is then found to be £443 17s 4d as shown When the net profit has been ascertained a sche n ^ 
the statement at the foot of page 596 of balances is prepared m order that the true 

This figure cannot be taken as the full net profit, for final position of the busmess may be shoirn 

evample, the lalue of furniture, fittings, and tools schedule is called the Statement of Affairs, and usua y 

IS less than it was at the end of the previous \ear takes the following form— 


in 


A TONSURE, COIFFEUR, PICCADILLY STREET, LONDON, 1 
Statement of Affairs as at 31ST December, 19 


Liahihttes 

Creditors 

Capital Account- 

Balance (ist January. 19 ) 

Plus net profit 

£ s d 
1,427 14 8 
365 10 4 

m8 

s 

14 

i 

d 

9 

Assets 

Furniture, Fittings, and 
’ Tools at cost 

Less depreciation 

Stock at cost 

Debtors 

Less Bad Debts Reser\ e 

Less drawings 

1793 5 - 
, 300 - - 

1.493 

5 





1 Cash at bank 
„ in hand 



/i,6ii 

19 

9 




1 


1 


, d 


I s d 

725 >5 b 

72 II o 


34 M 6 I 

5 15 6 I 
853 - 7 : 

It 12 4 


b 5 - 3 


zS 19 


I 864 



The wear-and-tear of use has made them "second- The Double-entry System method, 

hand ’’ or new styles of fittmgs may have been intro- This system is known as the double eniry ^ ^ ^ 
duced dunng the year which have caused the market because every item is entered in two ^ 

S of thf fit Jgs, etc . already instaUed, to fall debit and a credit This mav 
This depreciation must be provided for, and in so but the followmg advantages are claime 
doing the prudent owner wiU consider the possible smgle entry system- 
"hfe” of his equipment Assummg this to be, say, 
ten years, then he should deduct from the profits each 
year lo per cent of the cost of the fittmgs, £72 > 

and "earmark” a like amount from cash Thus, at 
the end of ten years, when the need for new equipment 
arises, the funds for the purchase of this will be forth- 
coming, since the owner, bemg prudent, will not have 


igie enxry sybuciu — , 

1 If all entries are complete at a „yjce 

list of balances will prove the correctness or 0 
of the books, but it must be pomted oirt 
of prmciple, omission, and misposting and comp 
mg errors are not revealed by the extraction 0 

2 Smce the twofold aspect of every 

withdrawn from the busmess more than the profit is recorded, the of personal 

shown m his statement, and there is a possibihty that loss) iteins cm really J®. tbe profit or 

the fittmgs which have been " wntten off" as bemg of or suppliers and ) drtafis ™ ^ed for 
no value will have some value on resale loss for a ^nod can immediately be 

Again, It might be known that certain of the persons companson with previous penods 
wife appeal among the debtor, cannot be 3 The arlthmebcaj cor^® " ^ b) U, 

traced, and there IS a possibilily that the acOTmtswll ^ ^ Tbe'^t fina”'®' 

remam unpaid It isobvious, therefore, thatprovision preparation of a balance sbeet. 1 
should be made for any bad debts, and a deduction pation of the Ihl^^of fraud remain- 

should be made as a bad debts reserve 4 As the b^ks are t^ed, the ndr 

mg undetected IS lessenea 

The day book is again brought mto ^ 
mit the postmg of the items to be meptrt 

busmesses this book may be m two 
for use on Monday, Wednesday, and Fnoay. 
other for the mtermediate days. „i whidt 

. jn additicm to the cash booh* 

lm0teadybe0n^,upei^l^^^^^^ 
In this way the owner of the business, by lumting fw of 

Ms person/drawmgs to the net i^t. is fterehy the ®try of mpwooal IW* - 

597 , ' , 


The profit is therefore reduced as follows— 

£ 

Profit for the year 
Li?ss Depreciation, 

10% of £725 158 6d 
„ Bad Debts Reserve 


s 

443 17 


£ ^ 
72 II 
5 15 


78 7 
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> dTl ar d salts da\ br-^'ks are 

lid dill ks K . w ’ * dif-* u-id as t^L baSiS fi»r 
ut itrrr,^ are ipptar r tLe apprupnate 

Ledger acc uats It si dd be r/Aed that, wrerc pur* 
fii-ts a** cl salc^ ret.*rn» are net r.aLierous, taese 
terns are : t entered in s[€r al da\ bouk«?, .but the\ 
a^e reDTdni -e^ti is cf tne purchase^ Dock and 

the -a ]. li«pianr,\ 

Ha\ii a pi€^ aVi d 11 tse ''prinio eiitiits/’ the duubh 
ertry ttuA be nmc \ biniple rule for 6 ~mhh entr} 
bock 4 atp 2 ra is thit the aect.unt that rtfenes is 
debited, t: e aiai aat aj pt aring* t n k ft-hand or Dr, 


side, aiid the panng account is credited, le the 
amount iS entered on the right-hand or Cr side Thus, 
for example, the business receives cash from Mrs 
Car\tr, ard Mrs Carver is credited giving the double 
entrv— Ci?5/2 Dr , Personal Account Cr The entries 
ot the details in the cash book, together uith other 
enlnts on page 500, are given below m the form m 
^hich they uiH be shoum m the ledger For the 
sake of illustration, it is assumed that the value of 
Furniture, Fittings, and Tools is 4250, and that 
depreciation has been written off this value at the 
rate of 10 per cent 
'-tock IS valued at ^iSo 


PI KCHXSCS DXY DO^ 



In Uui 

Fo 


5 

d 

i 

S 

d 

Oct I 

P 1 6- Cj 

Goods ac ptr Isiv 3Utj C 4^20 

Empt cbargcii (fftynjabU 



14 

12 

1 

- 

' - ' 

1 

i 

1 1 

1 35 1 

1 

1 

A 1 


2 

X y & Cj 

Goods per lu%oice 1004 , 


1 

i 

1 

1 

j ; 

0 1 

1 

6 


Purchases Account Dr 


i 1 

1 

1 i 


1 09 * i 

6 

6 




1 1 



j-T- r- . , 

1 



PURCHASES RETURNS BOOK 


Date Details Fo £ , -s ! 

^ , £ 

s 

d 

') 1 1' 

Oct.i ' PB & Co } 

1 Empties returned cx Invoice C 4003 i j 





7 

6 

il Returns Outwards Account Cr i 

li ! 





7 

6 


SALES DAY BOOK 


Date Details , Fo || 1 j s, j 

£ 

r 


m . 
Oct 1 

2 

Mrs, Carver (C 47} Sundries 

H»yter,Mrs (H 32) 

Wi 

Sundries 





4 

4 

4 

- 

Site Account Cr^ * , 





8 

19 

- 


0r* 


PERSONAL LEDGER 
PoWDtR Bi.A»C k Co 


Cf 


» 9 *- j 

Fo 

£ 

« 

4 

19 - 


Fo, 

i 

$ 


<M t 

m * 



rod 

7 

3 

*S 

B 

Oct 1 

By Goods , 

■ 

m 

6 





*S 7 

6 

HI 


j 


m ! 

d 

- 







» 3 

gggi 

n 

lod ■ 

1 

15 

i 

- 


i 
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2 XY &Co 

Dr 



3 Mrs Browse 

B 63 Dr \\ 2 Cf B 63 


19 

Fo 1 

j 

£ 



19 


Fo 1 i 

s d 

Oct 2 

To Balance c/d 


5 

- 

- 

Oct 2 

By Cash 

1 5 





5 

- 

1 

i ** 

i 

1 


i' 5 

' - , - 







1 

» 3 

„ Balance b/d 

* 5 

i! 

i 

i 


4 Mrs Haytkr 4 

H 32 Dr \\ 1 Cr B. 32 


19 . 


Fo 

£ 


n 

19 


Fo 

£ 

* 


Oct 2 

To Sales 


4 

15 

- 

Oct 2 

By Balance c/d 

i 


4 

15 

• 

» 3 

„ Balance b/d 


4 

15 

- 








5 Mrs Carver a 

C 47 Dj' N 10 Cf. C 47 


19 


Fo 

£ 

5 

d 

19 . 





d 

Oct» I 

To Sales • 



H 

m 

Oct 2 1 

{ 

By Cash 

1 

4 

♦ 

- 

tHBBMHMi 







GENERAL LEDGER 

I Saeon Receipts (Gentlemen's Dept ) 

Df 


i 

Cr 


19 • 


Fo 

D 


d 

B 


Fo 

g 

i 

d 

Oct* 2 

To Trading Account 

1 

g 

1 

9 

Oct, 1 

*9 2 

By Cash , » • * 

ff Cash * * * 

■ 

15 

i 

6 

S 



9 

2 t 

B 

9 


599 


a a» 
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2 Salon Receipts (Ladies’ Dept\ 

Dr Cr 



Fo i 

5 d ' 

1 

i 

' 19 

' Fo 1 

! 1 

£ ! 

1 

i 

1 s , 

d 

Oct 2 To Trading Account 

1 

' 3* 

' - ' 3 , 

Oct I ‘ B\ Cash 


19 

1 

t3 

9 



j 1 

M 2 1 , 

{ 


Z2 

® i 

6 

‘ 

i 

i 3^ 

1 - ' 3 i 

! 

1 

i 


32 

■ — 

3 


Purchases 


l() Fo £ , i 1 H 19 j 

t * 1 ’ 

Fo 1 

1 

{ . 

i \ ^ \ 

’ i 

d 

"" - - 1 i ; 

Oct t ToCa=.h * : ‘j 2 ! 3 1 4 j 

„ 2 „ Snudrv Purchases j . 192 | 6 j 6 j 

Oct 2 By Trading Account 

! ' 


1 

194 1 9 

1 

to 

1 i il £*94 1 9 j JO 

£J94 9 

i 


1 ' i 

J — 


Purchases Returns 

Dr Cr 


19 

' Fo j, 1 

1 

! 

' s ^ 
! i 

d j 

1 

!■= 1 

1 

Fo 1 

£ 


Oct 2 To Trading Account 

1 i 

. 1 '1 

1 

7 

' 1 

! 

Oct 1 1 By Sundry Creditors 


■smbccskss! 

7 


5 Sales 5 

Df* Cr 


19 . 1 

1 

1 

1 ( 

jFo 

£ 1 s 1 

1 1 

I d 1 
, j 

J9 

Fo 

1 

£ 

5 

d 

Oct 2 1 

To Trading Account j 


8 j 19 

^oaawasi^ 

Oct 2 

By Sundry Debtors 

i 


8 

1 

19 

mamm 


6 Wages 6 

Dr Cr 


»9 

' 

Fo 

£ 

S 

d 

19 * 


Fo 

£ 

S 

d 

Oct 1 1 

To Cash * 


25 

5 

i 

j Oct 2 

By Profit and Loss Account 

■ 

25 i 

5 

limrgasini: 



7 Gkkssal Expenses 7 

Dr. Cr 


If*, 


Fo, 

£ 


B 

19 • 


Fo 

B 


d. 



■ 

m 

i 

H 

Oota 

% Bpofit and Ixm Account 


5 


Um 


6 o& . 
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8 Drawings 


19 

Fo 


d 1 

19 1 

To 

i 

s d 

Oct I 

, To Bank 

! 

i 5 1 - 


Oct 2 B> Capital Account 


5 

- 


9 n 

Cf 


19 

Fo 

/ 

i 

1 ^ 


i ' 

i 19 ; 

Fo £ S , 

i 

Oct 2 1 To Bank i 

1 

! 

1 


i j 

1 } 

f Oct 2 i Bv Profit and Loss Account 

1 i 

52 ' 10 - 


10 

Dr 


Discount 


ro 

Cr 


19 


Fo 

1 \ 

s 


1 19 1 

Fo / S i 

? , 1 

Oct 2 

To Profit and Loss Account 


2 

i 1 
1 1 

j 

j Oct 2 1 By Total Discount 

i ! 

Ij 2 ro 6 


II Depreciation %i 

Dr Cf 


1 

19. 1 

Fo 

L 

s 

d 

19 

1 

i Fo' 

i 

* 


Oct 2 

To Furniture, Fittings and 
Tools Account . 

1 

^5 



Oct 2 

! 

By Profit and Loss Account 


25 


- 








12 Furniture, Fittings, and Tools 12 

Dr Cr 


19. 


Fo 

i 

S 

i 

19 

jFo 

i 

% 

d 

Oct I 

To Balance b/d 


250 

_ 


Oct 2 

By Depreciation Account 


25 

— 









„ Balance c/d 


225 







B 

- 




£*so 

- 


3 

„ Balance b/d 


■ 

1 






] 

i 



13 Capital 13 

Dr Cf 


J9 


Fo 

i 

B 

d 

19 


Fo 

i 

$ 

d 

Oct 2 

M 2 

0 2 

To Drawings Account 
„ Profit and Loss Account 
„ Balance c/d 


5 

48 

677 

10 

6 

10 

II 

Oct I 

** 3 

By Balance b/d 

,, IMance b/d 

1 

■H 

■ 

*7 

9 


17 

9 

m 


9 




j£«77 

i 

n 


601 

























‘ THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAIRDRESSING 

, at tms stage that the oropnetor wishes to contained therein are transferred to the final accounts 
ascertain tnat the books are correctly entered, a list of Final accounts consist of a Trading Account, a 
the balances of the accounts is taken and is set out m Profit and Loss Account, and a Balance Sheet In 
the form of a Trial Balance, which is shown below— most cases the simple form of accounts shown below 

TRIAL B\Lt,NXE 


Dr ' Cr 


— 

, { 

s 

d 1 j 

/ 

S J 

1 d 

Cdsh 1 ^ I an?! 

1 41 

iS ) 

S ! 




Ca=h at Bar^L 

, 321 j 

iS I 

9 




PB A Co 

' 



! 106 

15 

~ 

X\ .vCo 

! ^5 1 

^ I 

^ i 




Mr«i Browne 

1 



5 

- 

“ 

M™ Ha. ter 

4 ' 

15 ' 

- ' 




Salon Rice^pt^”* 

1 






^Gentlemen^ Dept 

i 


'' 

29 

16 

9 

Ladies’ Dtpt } 

) 


1 

32 

- 

I 3 

FLrtha=:es 

; m 1 

9 

10 . 




„ Retaris 

1 1 

! 

' 


7 

1 ^ 

Sale*; 



1 

8 

19 

- 

\\ ai?e 3 

25 1 

5 ) 

“ 1 



I 

General Expense ^ 

5 ' 

" i 

- 1 




Diawnngs 

!' 5 ' 

~ 1 

■" 1 




Bent 


10 1 

I 

“ ii 




DiSC' »unt 

52 1 


\ 

2 

10 

6 

Depreciation 

•i 25 j 

j 

1 




Furnitare, Fitting , and Tools 

'1 225 ‘ 

' - i 

- i! 




Capital 


, 1 

1 '' 

730 1 

17 1 

9 


*1 1910 

1 6 ' 

9 1 

1 

/916 

6 

9 


, 1, ir . r 1 

' ■ 







The posting of the double entries is thus proved, and on the next page will meet the requirements of the 
and the Trial Balance may be used as the basis for hairdresser and the Inland Revenue authonties 
ascertaining the present position of the business. The purpose of the Tradmg Account is to show what 
through the medium of the final accounts After the profit or loss has been made on trading before over- 
Tnal Balance has been compiled the vanons balances head charges and sundry receipts are taken mto 


TRADING ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ended 2nd October, 19 * 

Df Cr 


£ s i 

£ 

s 

d 

1 

£ s d 

£ 

S 

d 

To Purchases 194 9 10 




By Salon Receipts — 




Im Returns ^ . 76 




(Gentlemen’s Dept ) 29 16 9 j 





194 

2 

4 

(Ladies' Dept ) 32-3 




„ Balance-* 





61 

17 

- 

Gross Profit to Profit and }U)ss Account 

5 S 

t 3 

S 

„ Sales 

$ 

19 

- 





„ Stock in hand 

180 


- 


£250 

X6 

* 


£250 

16 

- 







i 



* Paf<Sb»WBf ijsd Sates Eeturns are usually showa as deductions from the Purchases and Sales figures instead of being posted to the credit and debit 
fidef of thf Tradsuf Aceoimt respectively 

PEOFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ended 2nd October, 19 ♦ 

Dr. Cr 


to Wi#so , ♦ . . 

f, Qmmsi ERims&s 

£ 

$ 

d 


£ 

S 

d. 

25 

5 


By Gross Profit brought down 

56 

13 

8 

s 



„ Discoant 

2 

10 


^ Bmt « * « » 

3 * 

10 


„ Net Loss to Capital Account 

48 

10 

10 


n 

*- 





im 

15 

m 


£m 

15 ' 



used m -with tha final aoepwfe 


603 
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BALANCE SHEET 
As AT 2 ND October, 19 


l/abiht%es — 


5 

d 

Sundry Creditors — 

PB &Co 

106 

15 

- 

Mrs Browne 

5 

- 


Capital Account— 

Balance at ist October, 19 

730 

17 

9 

Less Net Loss 

48 

10 

10 


6S2 

6 

II 

Less Drawings 

5 

- 

- 


i 

5 

d 

III 

15 


677 

6 i 

II 

£789 

I 

II 

1 



Asseh — 

1 ■ 

s d 

1 

! 

Furniture, Fittings 


and Tools 

250 

— 1 


Less Depreciation 

25 

- - j 

225 1 

Sundry Debtors — 
XY & Co 


i 

15 

9 6 * 

1 

Mrs Hayter 

4 

— 1 

1 

20 ' 

Stock 



180 1 

Cash in hand 

41 

18 8 j 

' 

„ at Bank 

321 

iS 9 1 

363 

/7S9 1 


17 


account, 1 e gross profit or gross loss On the debit 
side of the account will be shown the amount of stock 
held at the commencement of the trading period In 
the case of a nm business, the stock will be ml, as m 
the example on page 602 The next debit item is the 
amount of purchases made durmg the period, and from 
this figure is deducted the value of the goods returned 
to suppliers as being damaged or for other reasons 
The credit side of the Tradmg Account will consist 
prmcipally of receipts from the salons and counter 
sales It IS a rare occurrence for a customer to return 
goods to the hairdresser, but, if such an event does 
happen, a record must be made of the value of the 
goods returned, and the figure must be deducted from 
the amount of sales in the Tradmg Account, as m the 
case of returns of purchases 
The amount of stock held at the end of the tradmg 
penod must now be valued at cost or market price, 
whichever is the lower, the stock figure is placed to 
the credit of the Tradmg Account 
Only stock which has been received and for which 
the mvoices have been entered in the purchases book 
must be mcluded m the stock-takmg. The Tradmg 
Account is then balanced, a debit balance denoting a 
gross loss and a credit balance indicating that a gross 
profit has been made 

The balance of the Trading Account is transferred 
to the Profit and Loss Account, the purpose of w^ch 
IS to ascertam the net profit or net loss, le after 
admmistration expenses and incidental gains have 
been taken mto consideration 
On the debit side of the latter account axe placed all 
admmistration losses and expenses incurred durmg the 
penod under review, whilst sundry gams are trans- 
ferred to the credit side It must be remembered, 
however, that items of expense paid for in advance 
(eg* msurance prennums) and mcome due but not 
received (e.g rent of a portion of the premises which 
has been sub-let) must be apportioned so that only those 
amounts which are applicable to the actual trading 
permd are included m the Prc^t and Lem Account 


Depreciation and the reserve for bad and doubtful 
debts (see page 597) must also be transferred to the 
debit of the Profit and Loss Account 
The balance of the Profit and Loss Account is 
transferred to the Capital Account of the proprietor 
of the business, a loss is debited, and a profit is 
credited to the latter account The net profit is the 
figure upon which income-tax liability is based, 
although m the majority of cases certam adjustments 
have to be made by the Inland Revenue authorities 
As previously mentioned, the Balance Sheet serves 
the double purpose of proving the accuracy of the 
Tradmg and Profit and Loss Accounts, and showing 
the exact financial position of the business It is com- 
piled from those items contamed m the Trial Balance 
which have not been mcluded m the Tradmg and 
Profit and Loss Accounts 

Among the liabilities, which are shown on the left- 
hand side of the Balance Sheet, will be included the 
amount owmg to sundry creditors, the details of the 
Capital Account, and any other liabilities, such as a 
bank overdraft and loans 

The assets are shown on the opposite side of the 
statement, and consist of the amount due from sundry 
debtors, less the reserve (if any) for bad debts, the 
values of the premises or lease, as the case may be, 
furniture, fittings, fixtures, tools, etc, from which 
adequate amounts for depreciation should be deducted, 
the value of the stock held at the end of the penod, 
cash in hand and at the bank, and any other items of a 
similar nature 

Copies of final accounts should be preserved, smee 
they not only afford valuable information as to the 
progress or otherwise of a busm^, but are ii«msary 
and important factors m the case of negotmtons for 
the sale of a haardr^smg ^tabHshmeni 
A few pomts as to the accounts should now be noted* 
Goods Chrdared* Ttee should not appear m tte 
accounts until actual^ rroatved and tate mto stock, 
but the ddads ^ouW m m cpier hmk, po- 
vMW with duplicate Ewy ate, 
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sent bv post or given to a tra\eller, should be written, 
gning of the goods, grades, quantities, prices, 

and dates of delu ery Copies of orders should be filed 
until the gooils m question hate amted and been 
checked and the invoice entered m the purchases book 
When the gouds hate been examined it is usual to 
enter on the tickets or t\rappings, not only the sale 
price, but also the cost The latter is useful as a 


the work has been completed and passed and the 
invoice sent to the client 

Personal Ledger The items from the purchases and 
sales books should be entered m this ledger as soon as 
possible so as to show the indebtedness of the business 
and the amounts due to it 
Cash Book. This may be balanced monthly instead 
of daily, and the bank pass book should be checked 
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check on future delnenes and at stock-taking, and it 
IS preferable to use some code to give this figure A 
specimen code is— 

NORTH WALES 
123456 7890 

where the letters are substituted for the figures, thus 
an article costing 4s 8d would be marked T/L 
Clients* Orders. These should be detailed as shown 
on the work sheet on page 593, and entered in the 
day book and marked Order ** The amount to be 
charged should not be entered m the sales book until 


regularly to see that all entries have been made 
correctly 

Salon Receipts. Having already discussed the 
systems of recordmg receipts by the assistants, some 
method of summanzmg these results as a check on the 
cash balance and the commission payments must be 
used The actual receipt of the money should be 
recorded by means of a cash register of the type with 
the roll recorder whereon is written or stamped the 
amount of the sale made The counter assistant or 
cashier will have received shps showmg the amounts 
paid by chents, and suitable hsts should be made of the 


SALON ANALYSIS SHEET 
Month of 19 
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amounts charged by each operator At the close of 
business the day’s totals of these should appear on the 
cash statement as given on page 604 
The sundnes are detailed m the day book, from 
which they are transferred to the cash book 
A better plan for the keepmg of cash, particularly 
where this is m charge of a counter assistant, is to 
bank the sales receipts m entirety and mamtain a 
&\ed amount as a “float” by cashing a cheque for the 
expenditure durmg the day In the illustration the 
amount to be banked on the following day would be 
£35 I2S 3d , and a cheque for £7 6s lod would be 
cashed which would restore the “float” to £18 9s 6d 
(the amount brought forward less the £20 banked) 

The cash statements should be filed daily until the 
end of each month, when the Salon Analysis Sheet 
should be prepared This enables the owner of the 
business to watch the progress of each department, and 
the results of, say, an advertising campaign which may 
have been carried out through the Press or other 
media An example of an Analysis Sheet is given on 
page 604 

A Simplified System 



The third method consists in keepmg all the cash 
transactions m a Cash Book ruled with analysis 
columns, thereby enabling ail the receipts and ex- 
penditure to be entered and analysed m one operation, 
and posting the totals only to the appropriate accounts 
in a Pnvate Ledger 

The simplicity of this method will appeal strongly 
to the busy hairdresser, and, m practice, he will 
probably leave the posting of the totals to be done 
by his accountants when they audit his books at the 
end of the year 

A specimen page of this analysis Cash Book is 
shown opposite Note that the left-hand side has a 
column for the date, a space for “particulars” and 
five columns headed “Salon Work,” “Goods Sold,” 
“Total,” “MisceUaneous” and “Bank” On the 
nght-hand side there is a Date column, a space for 
“Particulars” and 15 Cash columns with the following 
headings “Total,” “Goods,” “Wages,” “Sundnes,” 
“Laundry & Cleaning,” “Postage & Fares,” “Salon 
Matenals,” “Repairs & Renewals,” “Advertising, 
Pnnting, etc,” “Gas & Electric,” Rent, Rates, 
Insurance,” “Telephone,” “Interest Payments,” 
“Drawing A/c,” “Special” and “Bank” All these 
headings are self-explanatory, except, perhaps, the 
column headed “Special ” This would be used for 
any items of expenditure which would not clearly 
fall under one of the other heads, such as any purchase 
of additional equipment, the repayment of any 
loan, etc 

Analy^s Cash Books may be obtamed from 
stationers, and can be had with more ca^ colunfo if 
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Fo’- if A l.ajrdrtsier had a large 

' rk” ttiidv, ^^ar^ tj ba^e an extra 

column cadi ^hli t j re> ord, sepirateh, leceipts 
aiid €S| c rditine all ^alr-\^^rk 

lo a\uiil rncrl aaim: Cash Book \\)th a mass 

of Pelt\ ladi 1 h keep a separate Petty 

Cad/ look and enhr utih the totals in the Cash 
Roi k ♦ itlur Wickh or mnnthh In the same \\a\, 
he f oald Will jdiaj ta^i, enter the Takings*' either 
of niontliK from a “Daih Takings*' book 
F\cn landits-er dioiiUl bank his complete 
taking- and make pdMnent-» oiiU In cheque 
Wagis aid! pttt\ cash items nuuid, of course, be 


PA*Y.E. 

Tiie Inland Re\enue authorities, having adopted 
the ‘*Pav as 3011 earn” method of tax collection, it 
de\ olves upon e\ ery emplo} er to keep a satisfactory 
record of the gross nages and commission paid to 
each empio} ee, the amount deducted for Income Tax, 
and National Insurance and the Net amount paid 
each week The w^eekly tax deductions must be 
remitted monthly and the simplest method of dealing 
with this matter is by keeping a speciall\ ruled 
‘"Wages Book" as illustrated below In columns 
I, 2 and 3 enter respectively the gross wages, the 
commission due and the total In the next column 


W VtU S LOOK 



actuallv paid in Ciish, but a cheque for the exact 
amount should be drawm either beforehand or later 
and used to replace the amount disbursed 

In the “Private Ledger" an account will be opened 
for each of the headings appearing m the Cash Book 
The totals of the Cash Book columns should be 
posted to the appropriate accounts m the Pnvate 
Ledger and then, at the end of the hnancial 3’ear, and 
with the necessary adjusting entries, which the 
auditors will make, the Trading Account, the Profit 
& Loss Account and the Balance Sheet can be 
prepared, and the Net profits agreed with the Income 
Tax Ins{>ector. 

hcmmtmcs 

However large or small the bnsmess may be, the 
owner will be well advised to employ an accountant to 
pmodically audit his accounts, smee, m addition to 
his being able to present a correct position of afiairs, 
te may aJbo efiect considerable savings m any matters 
aJfocting income-tax 

At the same time, all details as to, say, depreciation 
of madiiiiefy or any other imptements of the emit 
rfraiM be givm to the wmmimi at the time of the 
priqpatrito of the aoocmnts, mm in many instants 
is iMe to pta very good case befca* the Inknd 
Mmmm im iltoirom and 

ilipwii hi te tlNS 


enter the National Insurance contribution payable 
by the employee In the fifth column enter the 
amount of Tax deducted The sixth column is for 
other deductions (if any) and the last column will 
show the net amount due to each employee Total 
this column and rule it off each week, after addmg 
at the foot, the full amount expended on National 
Insurance stamps, which will include the employer's 
contnbution This figure will be the amount of the 
week's Wages cheque The “Tax deducted" column, 
should be totalled only, not ruled off, but earned 
forward, week by week, until the end of the Tax 
month, 1 e the fifth of each month It is an advantage 
to write this column in red ink Now total and rule 
of! this column, and remit the amount shown by 
dispatching a cheque to the Tax Collector on the due 
date (at present, the 19th of each month) This 
payment, when entered m the Analysis Cash Book, 
will be extended to the “ Wages " column. A specially 
printed wages envelope as shown on page 607, will 
be found of great advantage where there is a large 
number of employees* Have envelopes of a size 
which wiE just take a Treasury note folded m hall 

Buying 

It is always advisable to see all representatives 
when they make calls and examuie the lin^ offered, 
^ould they prove uiBuitabie, the traveller can be 
mtamed* when he my make alternative offers m 
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Notes 


Please check contents and notify any errors immediately 

suggest special goods which could be carried as an 
exclusive product A keen note of all markets should 
be taken, and the trade journals and proprietary 
advertisements should be read so as to keep abreast 
of all new Imes and equipment which are likely to 
mcrease the efficiency and sales of the busmess 
Strict attention to stocks is essential, and some 
means of stock recordmg should be used Innumer- 
able systems are in use, but a simple method is as 
effective as an extensive one, providing it gives instant 
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information as to the lines which are selling wdl and 
the amount in hand A suitable formisgnen opj^osite 
Thus all powders at is have been sold, eighteen 
IS 6d powders remain in stock, and so on The book 
may be used under headings fur each wholesaler or a 
separate page utilized for each class of goods, and it 
may be ruled to show weekly sales, or m any other 
way which the owner prefers 
Where detailed sales are required it wiU be neces- 
sary for the assistant making the sales to write the 
required information on the sales slip, and, although 
this entails extra time when the sale is made, the 
saving in labour when stock-taking more than com- 
pensates 

By makmg himself familiar with the trend of the 
Sales Analysis Sheet, together with a scrutiny of the 
stock book, the owner of the busmess will be able to 
maintam a high rate of turnover with mmimum out- 
lay In this connection he should be informed of lines 
which are asked for by clients, and which, jf the 
demand contmues, should be bought m small quantities 
until he IS satisfied as to the regularity of their sale 
Agam, he should note where national advertising 
schemes are being carried on by manufacturers, and, 
if convinced of the eventual demand of the articles 
SO presented, he should stock a small supply and make 
a tentative display of the goods In this way the 
busmess will acquire a reputation of bemg up to date 
wnth a consequent chance of enlarging its clientele 
Whatever is bought should be bought in sufficient 
quantities for the trade done, and where a constant 
sale IS evident stocks may be accumulated By buying 
large parcels the hairdressens generally able to receive 
better prices and larger discounts, particularly m the 
buymg of hair for postiche Quality is the first con- 
sideration, however, and if, for example, the class 
of trade requires best quality hair, medium or cheap 
class purchases must not be made Particularly is this 
necessary with white hair, smce there are so many 
shades and classes of durability. Grades of hair are 
numerous, and many terms are used, such as **imzy 
forcee/* which is made with dyed hair, cuttmgs, and 
odd tnmmmgs The softer wave or curl requira a 
better quality of hair, and is best prepared from slightly 
wavy hair of a natural colour. 
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SECTIOxV XXI 

GENERAL AND LEGAL INFORMATION 
APPRENTICESHIP AND LAWS RELATING THERETO 


For a great number of ^^ears the system of mdentunng 
apprentices to the hairdressing trade fell into disuse 
During the past few years, however, determined 
efforts have been made to re-mtroduce the s}^stem with 
considerable success The apprenticeship idea is an 
old one, dating back to the old trade guilds, wherein 
self-respecting craftsmen joined themsehes together, 
jealously guarding their trade secrets and privileges, 
this system was legalized in 1383 The old-time crafts- 
men despised the undesirable fellow, and took pains to 
protect their craft from being overstocked with new 
candidates New entrants into the profession were 
carefully scrutinized as to their suitability The 
craft was kept selective, and competition was limited 
at the right time, that is to say, at the beginning 

There were many faults with the old system, 
however, and many radical changes have been made 
with the introduction of the present system For 
instance, apprenticeship contracts were rarely drawn 
up for a less period than six years , this was far too 
long, and was a factor which militated agamst the 
system In many cases high premiums were asked 
with little return in wages These faults have now 
been remedied, and three years is the period of bound 
apprenticeship, after which time the apprentice is 
free to serve another master for greater expenence, 
or alternatively may continue serving with the present 
master with complete freedom to change his or her 
employer after the usual period of notice Premiums 
are now rarely asked for, and m fact, some of our 
major Craft organizations view with disfavour the 
payment of any premium 

Another improvement in favour of the apprentice 
is the compulsory payment of wages in accordance 
with the Hairdressmg Undertakings Wages Council 
Unfair exploitation of young persons is therefore at 
an end, to the immediate and ultimate advantage of 
all those becoming apprenticed to the Craft 

Side by side with the present scheme there have 
been established in this country more than thirty- 
five technical colleges for the further education of 
apprentices mdentured to hairdressmg and the num- 
ber of apprentices attending them has grown to more 
than 3,000 The colleges are financed by the educa- 
tion authonties with the approval of the Minister 
of Education, and providing there b sufficient 
accommodation, attendance will be compulsory at a 
date to be determined in accordance inih the provi- 


sions of the Education Act, 1944 When this date is 
announced everv apprentice below the agt nf eighteen 
Will be required to attend on one whole da\ or two 
half da5/S for 44 weeks in each \ear, or where con- 
tinuous attendance is more suitable, for a continuous 
penod of eight weeks or two penods uf four weeks in 
each year. An excellent start has been made to 
provide adequate technical education for hairdrc>smg 
apprentices But thirt\-ft\e schools arc not enough 

The City and Guilds of London Institute has 
agreed to act as the examining bodv for those 
apprentices attending the technical schools, and on 
the recommendation of its Advisory Committee on 
Hairdressing has adopted the regulations and sylla- 
buses which provide for the award of certificates in 
{a) Ladies' Hairdressmg, and (^) Gentlemen's Hair- 
dressing (See Section I Craft Education, pp b- loj 

Courses of Instruction 

The courses are designed to protide a broad, 
general training for those engaged m the hairdressing 
Craft, and are intended particularly to meet the needs 
of apprentices They are based upon the assumption 
that students will pursue their studies m part-time 
attendance at a technical college or other mstitution 
for further education providing instruction, including 
practical work, m the subjects mentioned for approx- 
imately 180 hours m each of three years, or w^ill 
otherwise complete an equivalent course of study, 
before taking the Institute’s examinations 

From the foregoing, it is clear that it is the aim of 
the Craft to raise the standard of education of the 
hairdresser both generally and technically* Education 
counts not a little m these days, and the hairdresser 
of the future must not only be technically skilled, but 
must also be a person of culture An endeavour has 
been made in this book to further these ideals* This 
country has had no obhgatory apprenticeship law 
since the Act of 1814, when the old statutes were 
annulled , therefore, hairdressers have to act as a trade 
through their vanous organizations, m conjunction 
with local Education Authorities, to bung about a 
system of education and trainmg for apprentices 
Great progr« has been made, and it can be cMmed 
that the facMes now avasltMe for apfcenttes m 
haudre^irig in this oountiy m at femt of ual 
those ofierod to toe Ciaft the Coateiranb 

Apprentioss tevtof tow 
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threc«\t\ir tPini, max cuntiiiuo increasing their work, most of whom are alwa\s willing to advise and 

know led b\ joining one of the mam academies instruct the \ounger members of the Craft A hst of 

which e\L4 thiHuehoiit the connin' \t these the prmcipal hairdressing academies in London and 

academic- it is |>iLssible to ste our greatest artists at the provinces is given m Section I, page lo 

BRITISH LAW RELATIVE TO APPRENTICESHIP 


\pprentices are ‘ bound by indenture for a period 
oi three tears in lertam cireum^tance^ the penod 
mav be Umr vearN' Xo per-on can be bound against 
Im will, and, in the case ot a minor, the consent 
of a parent or jjuardian l** also neceasarv A minor can 
only be bound to service until he is twenty-one years 
old An apprentice must obe> lus master's lawdul 
commands and give faithful service The master, on 
the other hand, usually covenants to teach his trade 
or profesiiun to the apprentice, and the latter is 
entitled to have such opportunities for gammg experi- 
ence as will enable him to become expert in his mas- 
ter’s business Unless caused by his own misconduct, 
the temporary illness of an apprentice does not absolve 
his master from paving hia wages, nor can absence 
through illness be nude an excuse for prolonging 
the apprenticeship bevond the agreed date Nor 
can an apprentice be compelled to stay with the 
executors, after the death of the person to whom he 
was bound, unless the indenture or agreement contams 
provision to that effect The apprentice, however, 
may claim performance of the contract from the 
executors, or, as an alternative, the return of a fair 
proportion of any premium which may have been 
paid Similarly, the sale of the business during the 
apprenticeship does not release the master from his 
covenant An apprentice cannot be compelled to stay 
With his master's successor, nor can he, or his parent 
or guardian, be compelled to pay for breakages, unless 
speafically agreed to in the indenture or agreement 
An apprenticeship is terminated when the whole 
tune has been served, or, if he refuse to serve longer, 
when the apprentice attains the age of twenty-one 
years, or when either apprentice or master dies, though 
death of one member of a firm to which the apprentice 
IS bound does not dissolve the contract In all appren- 
ticeship documents some express stipulation should be 
maite as to what must be done if the agreement 
teoniMtes before the end of the time agreed upon 


In the absence of any such stipulation, if the appren- 
ticeship comes to an end through some wrongful act of 
the master, for example, when he has not taught the 
business in accordance with his covenant, the appren- 
tice ma} recover damages equal to, or m excess of, the 
proportion of the premium for the unexpired term of 
serv ice 

In certain circumstances, the parent or guardian 
mav be sued for breach of contract if an apprentice 
refuses to serve after attaining the age of twenty- 
one jears An apprenticeship may also be terminated 
at any time by mutual agreement, or by an order of 
justices, or by the bankruptcy of the master, m which 
case part of any premium paid may be returned by the 
trustees, subject to an appeal to the Bankruptcy 
Court. 

Disputes between employer and apprentice, in cases 
where no premium has been paid, or where it has not 
exceeded £25, are dealt with by the Courts of Summary 
Jurisdiction 

Joint Agreements for Apprenticeships 

The conditions of emplo^unent of apprentices have 
been the subject of special consideration by the 
Hairdressing Undertakings Wages Council A model 
form of indenture has been prepared by the Council 
to conform with the provisions of the Wages Council 
Orders, 1949 Forms incorporating all the require- 
ments of the Orders are obtainable from the National 
Hairdressers’ Federation, 20 Cranboume Gardens, 
Golders Green, London, NWii, the Incorporated 
Guild of Haiidressers, Wigmakers and Perfumers, 
33 Great Queen Street, London, W C 2 , or the Hair- 
dressers' Registration Council, 39 Grafton Way, 
London, W i, at nominal cost plus postage 

Opposite IS an exact copy of the model form of 
mdenture prepared by the Hairdressing Under- 
takings Wages Council It clearly mdicates the 
advantages of such a comprehensive arrangement 


ASSISTANTS’ ENGAGEMENTS 
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exceeding twdve months miist be in. rnitmg and signed 
by the party or parties concerned The written agree- 
mait, which may be simply a letter ofienng a atuation 
on certm specified tenns, should be stamped at the 
nearest money order office within fourteen days of the 
date appeaiH^ upon it 

In ttie absence of any agreement as to notice, ke 
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GENERAL AND LEGAL INFORMATION 

DEED OF APPRENTICESHIP 

This Agreement made the da} of one thousand 

nine hundred and Between oJ 

a minor of the age of ^ ears, 

(hereinafter called the “Apprentice*') of the first part, 

of parent or guardian of the \pprentice 

(hereinafter called the “Guardian’*) of the second part and 

of (heremafter called the ' ‘ Emplover ” j 

of the third part , 

Whereas the Apprentice has continuously sen-^ed the Employer since 

as a prospective Apprentice with a view to his her emplo} ment as 
an Apprentice by the Employer in his ftiev trade of hairdressing for a term of three \ears from that 
date 


Xow IT IS HEREBY AGREED between the parties hereto as follows — 

I {a) The Apprentice of his/her own free will and with the consent of his/her Guardian hcrebv binds 
himself/herself to serve the Employer as his/her Apprentice in his/her trade of hairdressing 
for the remainder of the said term of three years 

(b) The Guardian covenants that he will pay to the Employer on behalf of the Apprentice the 

Stnke out this ^ ^ ^ 

clause if not sum of £ by way of premium, such sum to be paid on or 

applicable . r j r 

before the dav of 


tStnke out 
i»ords in 
brackets if not 
applicable 


•Strike out 
vvords not 
applicable 


2 tin consideration of the covenants and agreements entered into by the Guardian and the Apprentice 
[and in consideration of the payment to the Employer on behalf of the Apprentice by the Guardian 
of the sum of £ by wav of premium (the receipt of which 

the Employer hereby acknowledges) ], the Employer hereby covenants wnth the Guardian and the 
Apprentice and with each of them severally as foUow^s — 

(a) The he/she will keep the Apprentice as his/her Apprentice during the said term and to the 
best of his/her power skill and knowledge instruct the apprentice or cause him/her to be 
instructed m *ladies’ hairdressing or gentlemen’s hairdressing or ladies* and gentlemen's 
hairdressing , 

(&) that he/she will keep the Apprentice under his/her supervision or place him/her under the 
supervision of one or more operative hairdressers , 

(c) that he/she will pay the Apprentice durmg the said term of his/her service not less than the 
appropriate statutory minimum remuneration operative from time to time under the Wages 
Councils Acts, 1945 to 1948, or any statutory modification or re-enactment thereof for the 
time being in force , 

(^f) that he/she will grant to the Apprentice the annual and customary holida>s with pay to which 
he/she is entitled under the Hairdressing Undertakings Wages Council (Great Britain) Wages 
Regulation (Hobdays) Order then current, 

(e) that he/she will afford facihties for the Apprentice to attend durmg the term of this agreement 
such technical classes as may be agreed by the parties hereto for the instruction of the Appren- 
tice m hairdressing and that if such classes occur dunng the ordmary working hours the hours 
so spent shall be reckoned as hours of employment under this agreement 


3 In consideration of the premises the Guardian and the Apprentice respectively and severally cove- 
nant with the Employer as follows — 

(a) that the Apprentice shall faithfully and dihgently serve the Employer as his/her Apprentice , 

(b) that the Apprentice shall keep the Employer’s secrets and obey his/her lawful commands , 

(c) that the Apprentice shall not absent himself/herself from the Employer’s services without 
leave, 

(d) that the Apprentice Shall not do any wilful damage or knowingly suf er any damage to be done 
to the goods or other property of the Employer, 

(e) that the Apprentice shall attend such technical classes as may be agreed in paiagrafii ol 
this agreement provided that he/she sufiers no loss of by so domg. 


As wiTN^s the hands of the parties the day and y w first above wntoi 
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payimiit of wages weekly is geiuraily opposed to 
imply a w^eekly hiring and monthly pajTOents a 
monthly hiring Several County Court judges, how- 
ever, have ruled that such an implication must not be 
considered as xietessarily apfslicable to the hairdressing 
trade The notice required to terminate such engage- 
ments would be one week and one month respectively, 
m the absence of any agreed term An assistant dis- 
miss without notice may claim salary m lieu thereof, 
but dismissal without notice for gross incompetence, 
immorality, dishonesty, or disobedience to his em- 
ployer’s reasonable orders is justifiable An employer 
may give an assistant a month’s (or a week’s, as the case 
may be) salary in lieu of notice, in addition to pay 
im holidays which may be due to him , but an assis- 
tant has not the corresponding pnvilege of tendenng 
salary to his employer in heu of notice. 

The employer is liable, m civil law, for the mistakes 
of an assistant, but is never liable for the criminal acts 
of his assistants untess he has expre^y authonacd 
ttos. He is not obliged to answarmquiriesrespec^^ 
an but it not alwaj;s wise to withhold 

replies* No actimi could lie m respect of a hm fide 


a long time, does not absolve his employer from paymg 
his salary m full, even though the assistant is m 
receipt of sickness benefit under the National Health 
Insurance Act Although there may exist a Joint 
Industnal Council Agreement or Wages Council 
Order relating to a minimum period for which viages 
dunng illness shall be paid, it is necessary that an 
agreement in writing must be drawn up with the 
assistant, if the employer wishes to be absolved from 
pajmg wages dunng sickness beyond the minimum 
penixi The alternative is to give proper notice to 
the assistant to teimmate the engagement on account 
of illness 

An assistant is required, withm three days of being 
absent on account of illness, to produce a medical 
certificate, failing which he shall not be entitled 
to payment in respect of such absence pnor to the 
prc^uction of a medical certificate 

The death of an employer usually terminates an 
engagement. An assistant is entitled, in the case 
of the bankruptcy of his employer, to be paid m full 
for services rendered dunng the four months precedmg 
the date of the receiving order, provided the amount 
does not exceed £$0 


INSURANCE AGAINST TRADE RISKS 

Uie hnWwMT i« mdi (mNskI to ©mr hiiHself lAwitofom(MiscdlaiieoiBProvJsiom)Act,i934.mre- 
ifpiKii iB i itfe Ba iei, Mri to iwtt to spect of Etoj^oyeis' IjaWity. CHher insum 

sbwM to tsi^ea (Hit ai% those for Fine, 

t» Filtoi Actilnitt 1846 to 190^ w €ito®«^I^ofpKBto Esix^tottOTmareavaMis 
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for all these classes of insurances b} all the u ell-kno\\Ti 
insurance companies throughout the country 

But perhaps the most important insurance to the 
\\ise hairdresser is that which safeguards his interests 
in the e\ent of claims arising from his serMces In 
recent }ears the pubhc have become very claim- 
conscious and claims have been made against hair- 
dressers on the slightest provocation Of course, 
accidents may arise in the best of establishments, 
and the most efficient assistant may unwittingly 
cause injury to a client during*— say— a permanent 
wa\ e, or in the application of hair-dyes Many clients 
are allergic to para dyes and in the event of a reaction 
resulting from the application of such dyes a claim for 
heavy damages may anse It should be noted that 
e\en though there is no evidence of neghgence, should 

P.A 

The Income Tax (Employments) Act, 1943, and 
the Income Tax (Offices and Employments) Act, 
1944, make it obligatory on an employer to deduct 
tax from the pay of his employees whether or not he 
has been directed to do so by the Inland Revenue 
The method adopted is known as the "Pay as You 
Earn" system and applies to all income from offices 
or employment except in a few isolated types of 
case for which the employers concerned can obtam 
special instructions from the local tax office 

The Acts provide that the income tax assessments 
are to be based on the actual mcome of the year of 
assessment, and that employers, when making any 
payment of wages or salaries, are to make a deduction 
or repayment of tax, calculated by reference to tax 
tables prepared by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, notwithstandmg that the actual assessments 
have not then been made 

Under these Acts, there is being ascertained at the 
end of each week or month the amount of tax due 


a client suffer in]ur\ following the str\ice of the 
hairdressei, damages are almost ceitain to be awarded 
if the case is taken to law 

Special insurances are a\ailable to co\ei these 
nsks and mav be arranged with or thrraitrh the hair- 
dressers' own organization The Xatiunal Hair- 
dressers' Federation, 20 Craiibourne Garde^^, Golders 
Green, London, X \V ii, ha\e an exceDent Public 
Liability Insurance Scheme for the benefit of members, 
whilst the Incorporated Guild of Hairdressers, \\ig- 
makers, and Perfumers lia\€ an arrangement with an 
outside company to ofter special terms to then 
members The London & Pro\incial Hairdiessers’ 
Association, of 17 Xettleton Road, Xew Cross, 
London, S E 14, also offer adequate co\ ei to membei^, 
with LI03 d s as underwriters 

Y.E.1 

from the employee on the total amount of earnings 
made up to date, this amount of tax being calculated 
by allowing against the total amount of mcome the 
proportionate part of the personal rehefs due to the 
employee for the whole year The amount of tax to be 
deducted in any particular week or month will be the 
tax due on the aggregate mcome up to and mcludmg 
that week or month, less that tax already deducted m 
the previous weeks or months of the financial year. 

In the case of fluctuating earnings, this system tends 
to have the effect of levelhng the actual net pay from 
week to week or month to month, because m the 
penods of higher earnings the tax deductions are 
correspondingly higher, and in penods of lower 
eammgs there is either a smaller tax deduction or 
actually a tax repayment The system does not 
involve elaborate calculations by employers and an 
Employer's Guide giving full details of the " Pay as 
you Earn" may be obtained free of cost from any 
Inland Revenue Office 


WAGES COUNCILS 


The Wages Councils Act, 1945, provides for the 
establishment of Wages Councils, intended for the 
regulation of the remuneration and conditions of 
employment in certam circumstances It re-enacts 
the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918, and m so 
domg brings the powers of trade boards, which are 
re-named "Wages Councils,'" mto line with those of 
analogous bodies established under later legislation 
A mam function of a Wages Council is to prepare 
and submit to the Minister of Labour and National 
^rvice proposals for fixing the statutory minimum 
remuneration to be paid, either generally or for any 
particular work, and also the hohdays to be allowed 


and holiday remuneration to be paid, by employers 
to aH or any of the workers m relation to whom the 
Council operates Such mmimum remuneration, 
when made effective by the Mmister, must be observed 
by all employers of the workers concerned and is 
enforceable m law 

A Wages Council consists of members representing 
employers and members representing workers m 
equal numbers, together with not more than three 
independent persons known as "Independent Mem- 
bers" one of whom is appomted to act as chairman^ 
The members d a Wages Council ate sdected mtfe a 
view to giving representation as far as po^bte to— 


^ A sunple method of accotmtuig text employee* tax dedaolloBs 3^ in SWEion XX* pagi eoS* 

63:3 
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The Powers of Wages Councils 

A Waaess ( oumil has power to submit to the 
Minister [»rop«Kdls — 

\^a} I or tiMiig the rnimmuin reimmeration to be 
paid, either gentTallv, or ft»r am paititular work, 
b5 then employ ers tci dll or ant of the workers in 
relation to whom the Council operates, and , 
t/q for h\in^ hohdats and holidiTy remuneration 
for all i»r anv »iich workers, including provision as 
to the times at whn h or the jienods within which 
holidats shall lie allowed, and as to the times at 
whnh, and the conditions subject to wduch, the 
holida\ lemuneration shall become payable 

A Wages Council ma} also make recommendations 
to any Gmernment Department on matters relating 
to tlie industrial conditions prevailing as respects 
the workers and employers in relation to whom it 
operates and the Department is required to give 
consideration to its views Similarly, a Council is 
required to consider and report upon any matter 
relating to such conditions referred to it by a Govern- 
ment Department* 

Payment of Statutory Minimum 
Remuneration 

Remuneration paid to workers must be not less 
than the statutory mmimum remuneration fixed by a 
Wages Regulation Order (subject to certain exemp- 
tions described below} and contmcting out is not 
alkiwed* 

The only deductions which may be made from the 
^utory miiiimuin mnuiwration are those which 
may kwf uDy be 

C4 asdtof tite Inwme Tax Acte, National 

IiMailoi Acte, m my aimtaioit leqdring m 
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i ri/mg deductlon^ to be made for the piurposes 
•t a superannuation scheme , 

^ at the w rittcn request of the worker for either 
tl e pin poses of a superannuation scheme or a 
tnrUt acheme or for am purpose in the earning 
» Jilt of w nil'll the empk A er has no beneficial financu] 
Intel e^t whether directly or indirectly , 

m pursuance of or m accordance with a 
A tmtrart made within the terms of Section i, 2 or j 
t)f the Truck Act, 1896 

^^age‘' Councils are, however, empowered to in- 
clude m their wages legulation proposals, provisions 
diithon/mg specified benefits or advantages provided 
in puisuance of the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment cither by the emplo\er or under arrangements 
with the employer, to be reckoned as payment of 
wages by the employer in lieu of payment in cash, 
and defining the value at which any such benefits or 
advantages are to be reckoned The provision of 
such benefits or advantages must, however, not be 
illegal under the Truck Acts or any other enactment 
Provision is also made for taking into account any 
pavment made by a w’orker m respect of such a 
benefit or advantage specified by a Wages Council 

Learners’ Premiums 

The only circumstances in w^hich an employer may 
receive directly or indirectly a premium in respect of 
an apprentice or learner to whom a Wages Regulation 
Order applies is where the payment is duly made m 
pursuance of an instrument of apprenticeship 
Normally any such payment must be made within 
four weeks of the commencement of the apprentice- 
ship Payment at any other time may be received 
only it if IS made in pursuance of an instrument of 
apprenticeship which has been approved for this 
purpose by the Wages Council concerned Acceptance 
of a premium m contravention of these provisions 
renders the employer liable to a fine not exceedmg 
£20 and to repayment of the amount improperly 
received 

Exemption for Injured or Incapacitated 
Workers 

Where a Wages Council is satisfied that a worker 
employed or desinng to be employed m such circum- 
stances that a Wages Regulation Order applies or 
will apply to him is affected by an infirmity or 
physical incapacity which renders him incapable of 
earning the statutory minimum remuneration, it 
may grant a permit authorizing his employment at 
lei^ th^ the statutory mmimum remuneration. 
Such a pmmt may be granted either unconditionally 
or subject to such conditions as the Wag« Corodl 
may d^ermne. 
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Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Remuner- 
ation and Conditions 

The employer is required to keep such records of 
hours worked and wages paid as are necessary to 
show that workers are paid not less than the appro- 
priate statutory minimum remuneration and the 
records are to be retained by the employer for three 
years Any employer who pays less than the statutory 
minimum remuneration to any worker or who fails 
to allow the holidays fixed by a Wages Regulation 
Order or to pay the statutory hohday remuneration 
IS liable to a fine of £20 for each offence On conviction 
the Court may also order him to pay arrears of 
remuneration for a period not exceeding two years 
Failure to post notices or to keep proper records also 
renders an employer liable to a fine of £20 The 
Mmistry of Labour and National Service has inspectors 
whose duty it is to ensure that the legal requirements 
of the Wages Councils Act are satisfied Any worker 
who thinks he is not receiving the remuneration due to 
him may complain to one of these officers, but where 
an offence has been committed legal proceedings may 
be taken whether a complaint has been received or not 
A Wages Council for Hairdressing Order, known as 
the Hairdressing Undertakings Wages Council (Great 
Bntam) Order, 1949, No 1699, was made on the 12th 
day of September, 1949 Since that time amending 
Orders have been issued The Orders do not apply to 
any of the following workers m respect of their 
employment in such undertaking — 

(a) Workers who are employed exclusively as 
chiropodists. 


( 5 ) workers employed in a department of a 
hairdressing undertaking being a department which 
IS wholly or mainly engaged m the retail sale of 
goods (other than hairdressers' sundries) 

How Statutory Minimum Remuneration is 
Fixed 

When a Wages Council makes anv wages regulation 
proposals, it must insert a notice of the proposals m 
the London Gazette, and, in the case of proposals 
affecting Scotland, in the Edinburgh Gazdie, and 
send a notice to every employer in relation to whom 
the Council operates and whose name and address 
are known Every such employer is required to 
exhibit a copy of the notice on his premises so that it 
can be conveniently read by the workpeople The 
notice will specify a period within which employ ers or 
workpeople may make representations to the Council 
regarding the proposals Under existmg emergency 
legislation this penod must be not less than fourteen 
days from the date of publication of the notice , after 
the emergency legislation is repealed the penod must 
be not less than twenty-one days If, after considering 
any representations received, the Council decides to 
proceed with the proposals, with or without amend- 
ment, it submits them to the Munster and normally 
within one month the Minister makes a Wages 
Regulation Order (unless for some special reason 
he thinks that the Council should reconsider its 
decision) giving legal effect to the proposals and 
stating the day on which they are to come into 
force 


PARTNERSHIP 


Frequently two or more hairdressers will enter mto 
partnership Provided care is exercised as to the 
suitability and desirability of a partnership, there are 
advantages m such a relationship. 

According to the Partnership Act, 1890, a busmess 
partnership cannot exist unless a definite contract 
has been entered into, either orally or m wntmg. The 
mere investment of money in a business and receipt 
of profits therefrom does not constitute a legal partner- 
ship A contract of partnership, however, may be 
implied by certain business acts, and a person proved 
to be a partner in any busmess is ]ointly liable with 
his co-partner for the debts thereof incurred from the 
time he joins the firm, such liabihty continuing until 
the person has formally notified his retirement from 
the business to all whom it may concern. Judgment 
obtained against partners jointly may be enfon^d 
figamst one only, leaving any qu^tion as to contribu- 



tion to be settled between the partners. A new partner 
IS not ordinarily liable for the old debts of the firm 
It IS most desirable that regular articles of partner- 
ship should be drawn up at the outset. These should 
provide for the following Nature of business, duration 
of the partnership, name of the firm, how the capital is 
to be provided, the banking account of the firm, who 
IS to sign cheques, outgoings and profits, accounts, 
management of the busmess, what is to happen on the 
death of a partner or on dis^lution of the firm, pro- 
vision for the family of a deceased partner, and arbita- 
tion m case of disputes. The cost of preparing a 
partnership agreanent is not usually an expeimve 
matta:. The Government a strop duty of 

tm shilling to be^paM m resp^ of a d«d of purtor- 
ship. A partnor^p in Scots law fe an 
©atrty oa &e same footing i$ a ocjipomtt 
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LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 


In an ordinan’ partnership the liability of each 
partner for the debts of the firm is unlimited Bj the 
Limited Partnerships Act of 1907, it has been made 
possible for a sleeping partner to limit his liability 
to the amount of capital ^hich he has m\ested in the 
business, A limited partnership for ordinary com- 
mercial purposes may consist of an} number of per- 
sons not exceeding twenty. Of these, at least one 
must be a “general” partner, liable for all debts and 
obligations of the firm The “limited” partners who 
may also number one, or nineteen, or any intermediate 
number, must at the time of entering into the partner- 
ship contribute stated amounts of capital, and their 
liability IS limited to such contributions During the 
continuance of the partnership, a limited partner may 


not draw out or receive back any part of his contribu- 
tion — an enactment which would seem likely to pre- 
vent the gradual buying-out of an elderly sleeping 
partner by his younger and w^orking colleague A 
limited partner may inspect the books of the busmess 
and “advise with the partners” on the busmess, but 
he will have no lot or part m the management , but if 
he does take any part m the management he is liable 
as a general partner for all the debts and obligations of 
the firm 

A joint-stock company, or other corporate body, 
may be a “limited,” but not a “general” partner Full 
particulars with regard to the formation of all limited 
partnerships have to be delivered to the Registrar of 
Jomt-stock Companies 


SHOPS ACT, 1950 



The Shops Act, 1950, consolidates the Shops Acts, 
1912 to 1938, though there are some changes in detail 
A number of the provisions of the earlier Acts have 
been re\ised, while others have been repealed, but 
apart from detail there is little change The Act is 
clearly a preparatory enactment m readiness for 
amendments— particularly to the closing hours of 
shops— in future legislation 
Realizmg the need for revision of the older Acts 
relating to Shops, the government of the day set up a 
Committee of Enquiry on the ist of January, 1946, [a) 
to enquire into (amongst other things) the provisions 
of the Shops Acts relating to closing hours, both 
general and local, and (6) to enquire into, and make 
recommendations, as to the machinery for enforce- 
ment of same This Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Ernest Arthur Gowers, presented its 
report to Parliament m April, 1947 In this report it 
was recommended that the Shops (Hours of Closing) 
Act, 1928, should be amended by the substitution of 
seven o'clock for eight as the general evening closing 
hour and eight o'clock for nine as the closing hour on 
the “ late mght/' Another important recommendation 
was that local authorities should no longer have the 
power to vary the exemptions from half-day closing 


and smokers' requisites A local authority may, in 
their area, by order substitute the general closing 
hours for later hours, not being later than ten o'clock 
in the evening on the late night or half-past nine in 
the evemng on any other day They must, how^ever, 
be satisfied that such an order is desired by the 
occupiers of at least two-thirds m number of the 
shops to be affected by the order 

Early Closing Days 

The Act lays down that every shop shall be closed 
for the servmg of customers not later than one o’clock 
m the afternoon on one week day in every week The 
local authority may, by order, fix the day on which 
a shop IS to be so closed and may fix the same day for 
all shops, or different days for different classes of 
shops, or different days for different parts of the 
distnct, or different days for different periods of 
the year 

*\^ere the half-day of closing is other than Saturday, 
the order shall provide for enabling Saturday to te 
substituted for another day m the week respecting 
any shop in which a nobce to that effect is affixed by 
the occupier 


or the hour at which the half-day should begm 

Bank Holidays 

Honrs of Closing Where a shop is closed during the whole day on the 

The present Act states that every shop shall be occasion of a Bank Holiday, and that day is the day 
cl<mi for the serving of customers not later than fixed for the weekly half-hohday, it will be lawW 
nme o'clock m the evcam^ on the late day and eight for the occupier of the shop to keep open for the 
o'clock in the evening on any other day of the week servmg of customers after the hour at which it m 
CMents may, however,^ be attended to where it m required to be closed either on the half-holiday 
powi that were in the shop before the ctemg iimndiiately preceding, or on the haJf-hobday 
^ succeediuf , the Bank Holiday. 
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Part I of the Act, and the penalties m the e\ent uf 
anv contra\ ention of or failure to complv with, an\ 
of the provisions of that part of the Act, the oaupier 
of the shop shall be liable to a fine not exceedine;— 
(f?) in the case of a first offence, one pound , 

[bj m the case of a second offence, five pounds 
(r) in the case of a third or subsequent oftentc, 
ten pounds 

Modification in Special Cases 

In places frequented as holiday resorts during 
certain seasons of the year, and for e\hibitionh and 
on special occasions, including the Christmas season, 
pro\ ision IS made for modiftnng the general hours of 
closing and the early closing day, subject to ceitam 
limitations as to the penod dunng which the mortifica- 
tions ma\ run and to the safeguarding of the interests 
of the shop assistants 

Sunday Trading 

After half a century of efforts by hairdressing Craft 
organizations to secure a full day’s rest m seven, a 
special Act was passed into law and received Royal 
Assent on the ist August, 1930 This Act, known as 
the Hairdressers’ and Barbers’ Shops (Sunday 
Closing) Act, 1930, was repealed as from the ist 


Ma\, IQ37, at whizh date Landrewr- 1 h 
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Penalties \n\ jier^on wbi runtravnu- tk pTn-» 
visions relating to Sundav trading shall liable a 
penaltv not exceeding two pounds in the c uf tlie 
first offence and in the case of a second aui] sub-*cquent 
offence tw'cntv pounds 

Other Provisions 

Other parts of the -^ct relate to nm<iitioi> of 
eniplovment of young persons, meal tunes an*] tht* 
statutorv half-holiday for shop assistants 


BUSINESS NAMES ACT. 1916 


The Business Names Act, 1916, requires that whoso- 
ever is carrying on a business, or undertaking, m 
partnership under a trade name, or under any different 
name or title than their own, shall be registered For 
example, if John Brown is carrymg on the business of 
a hairdresser or barber under the name, say, of Maison 
John's, or Brown & Co , he must be registered under 
the Act Moreover, the name, or names, of the real 
persons constituting the firm must be printed on the 


memoranda, etc , of the firm It is impossible, there- 
fore, for the personnel of any particular busmess to be 
secret If they are not so registered they are liable , 
also they cannot recover any debts m a Court of 
Law Any person sued for debt by a hairdresser, 
or any other individuals, who should be registered, 
but who are not so registered, may base his defence 
upon that fact, and such a defence will be upheld m 
law 


NEGLIGENCE (LEGAL) IN BUSINESS 


The liability of a hairdresser for neghgence when 
''carrying on his trade, profession, or calling,” is 
extensive The fact that hairdressing requires the 
exerase of specially skilled abihty and expmence 
renders the hairdresser hable to persons, or chents, 
injured through his failure to use the necessary skill. 
Should a client suffer any damage through the default 
of the hairdresser or his assistant, then the employer 
!s liable. The master is in law responsible to third 
^rties for the torts, so-called, of his mployees. 

For example, the mere fact tiM tim haardrwser 
cuts a client’s face whiM ^visg dbes not of rtaelf 
ccmstitote ne^tigence, but Should thi mot 

exercase due care and dfMxdd her wotteuai^ a 
fwe, or to wry way raajte a W di8%w«Bawt, 

, ‘ 'v 


Agam, should the hairdresser fad to observe reasem* 
able and proper sanitary methods, such as the omis- 
aon to sterdize a lather bruA or a razor, then m the 
event of a claim against him for a "foul shave” he 
would be gudty of ne^igeitce and hatde to damages 
to the person injured. {See Section XIX, Hygiene 
and Sanitation, pages 577 to 578 ) 

A hairdresser is nnte no oUigato to sarve all 
dksto who may present tbanaehnss at ins shc^. Hie 
may, and wouM be wm, to refuse a dieQt who is 
kiiofm to be suSntog tom a sidn 
otor dangenms 
'!h» haMtaer dtotM imt 
a eieto idm li f«^pbred % lbs Mts*; to 
ctoat aito to a tito,” mid 
, or tolltoif ttodi# tte 
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hair extremeU close, then he is liable for damages to 
the client The same pomt applies if the client asks 
for a haircut, and the hairdresser forces upon him a 
fnction, a singe, or a shampoo. 

In the sale of goods the hairdresser is liable if the 
goods are not suitable for the purpose, as represented 
by the \endor , for example, a hair tonic may be sold 
as suitable for a certain purpose, and, in the event of 
the client pro\mg that the tonic is not appropriate, he 
IS entitled to damages 

The point also applies to the sale of hair dyes '^\hich 
ma’v not result m the specified colour being obtained 
after the use of such articles Thus, if the hairdresser 
cells a hair d}e, representing it to produce, say, a 
mid-bro^ra toluur, and after application the client’s 


hair becomes a shade of purple, then the hairdresser 
IS liable 

Liabilit}^ appertains not only to preparations made 
up by the hairdresser himself, but also to patent and 
propnetary preparations But m the case of the latter 
form of goods, the purchaser must proceed against the 
manufacturer of the propnetary or patent prepara- 
tions 

In cases \\ here a manufacturer of a proprietary article 
claims that Ins preparation will produce a given result 
a contract or a warranty is implied But m the case of 
the failure of the article acting as specified, the legal 
interpretation of such a contract or warranty and 
the question of responsibility must be left to the 
Courts 


PROHIBITED OBSTRUCTIONS 


The hairdresser must a’v oid obstruction of the pave- 
ment outside his shop , that la to say , he is liable if his 
window IS so dressed as to attract a large crowd, thus 
causing an obstruction on the pavement Reasonable 
‘'window gazing” does not, however, constitute an 
obstruction Local by-laws ma\, and in many towns 
do, prohibit window blinds w’hich project dangerously 
over the pavement The bars of the sun blind should 
not be lower than a height of 7 ft Should the hair- 


dresser fail to observe this by-law, a person passing 
underneath the blind, if injured thereby, is entitled 
to claim damages against the owner of the business 
A local authonty may require a hairdresser, who 
wishes to display a ‘'barber’s pole” outside his shop, 
to enter into an agreement for permission to allow the 
said pole to be set up The local authonty may also 
charge a nominal payment, usually a shillmg per 
annum, for this easement, so-called 


CONTRACT LAW 


The nature of a contract will be best conveyed by a 
brief reference to its essential elements These are — 
(fj) Genuine "consent” between the two parties 
making the contract Both parties must have "capa- 
city” to contract, and must understand the nature of 
the agreement which they make 
(6) Offer and acceptance, both of which must be 
precise and be communicated 
(c) "Form of consideration” This phrase means 
that m all contracts made otherwise than under seal 
there must be some "consideration,” le. some act, 
forbearance, or promise, showing that the benefit con- 
tracted for IS not to be received gratuitously A 
requ<^ for services or a promise to pay for services 
can be inferred from conduct. 

(df) Lawful purpose. Contracts against public policy 
or m undue restraint of trade are illegal 
An action on a contract made by deed is not barred 
im twenty years ; but an action on a contract otherwise 
made is tarred by ikt Statute of limitatimis in six 
yeurs, 

can be commusiicated m wnting, or 
«iBy, m by but the acceptance must ta un- 

ly the is good whm the 

Is Aft oifer can ta ndtSMtawn before 


acceptance, unless some special "consideration” be 
given to the offerer to keep the offer open for a definite 
time 

Certain contracts must be m writmg, or there must 
be a written note or memorandum of the contract 
made and signed by the party to be charged, or his 
authonzed agent Among these are — 

Acknowledgments of debts barred by the Statute of 
Limitations , agreements which are not to be whoUy 
performed within one year from the date of the con- 
tract, e g a three years* apprenticeship , executor's 
promises to pay damages out of his own estate , con- 
tracts of suretyship, agreements to let or take fur- 
nished lodgings , contracts for the sale of goods over 
the value of £10, unless there has been part acceptance 
and receipt, or part payment 

In the last example it is important to note that 
the " sale of goods ” does not cover a contract for work 
and labour A contract for the sale of several articles, 
the value of which collectively is £10, though the value 
of each article is less than £10, is within the statute 

Acceptance and leceipt, m the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893, means any act in rdation to the goods wHdb 
lecc^to any pre-existmg contract of sale. Reto- 
tan of gocKfe by tta buyer afta^ the of a iMscm 
able tune, witteut aqtae of lejectan to tta 
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would be such an act Goods can be refused if they 
are not *‘up to sample” In contracts of sale by 
descnption the law will imply a condition” that the 
goods shall correspond with the description, or, if 
sale is made by description and sample, the goods 
must correspond with both But if the buyer has 
exammed the goods, there is no implied condition 
as to defects which such examination should have 
revealed 

Breach of an essential condition, whether mala fide 
or not, is ground for ” avoiding” the contract In 
an oral contract, such a condition cannot always 
be determmed by the course of deahng between 
the parties, then a reasonable pnce, determmed 
by the facts of each case on its merits, must be 
paid 

If more than the contract quantity be delivered, all 
may be rejected, or the contract quantity only may be 
accepted, or the whole may be accepted and paid for 
If less than the contract quantity be dehvered, all 
can be rejected, or the quantity sent may be taken on 
proportionate payment A buyer is not obliged to 


accept delivery by mstalments unless thi* ha^ Utn 
agreed upon or is customarv m the trade If a bu>er 
Ia\\ fully rejects goods he is not bound to n turn them , 
he need only tell the seller that he them If a 
vendor be read> to deliv er , and the buyer refuses for an 
unreasonable time to take delneiy, the vendor may 
sue for the loss caused b} the buv er’s refusal and for 
charges for the storage of the goods A contrart to 
dehver goods is completely discharged bv tendering the 
goods for acceptance according to the contrart If the 
goods are refused, they need not be offered again , the 
vendor is discharged from his obhgation, and can 
bnng an action for non-acceptance or defend an action 
for non-dehvery 

If a hairdresser sells patent or propnetar} prepara- 
tions he may be subject to a condition that he will not 
sell these goods at a low^er pnce than that stipulated 
by the makers If the hairdresser sells such goods at 
a lower pnce, and there is a proper wntten agreement 
between him and the makers, then the hairdresser 
will be hable to damages, usually stipulated, if he 
sells below the pnce named 


TRADE-MARKS AND PROPRIETARY RIGHTS IN GOODS 


A trade-mark” may be defined as a symbol consisting 
m general of a picture, a label or a word or words applied 
or attached to the goods of a trader for the purpose 
of distmguishmg them from the similar goods of other 
traders, and of identifymg them as his goods, or those 
of his successors m the busmess in which they are pro- 
duced or put forward for sale A trade-mark differs m 
its legal character both from a Patent and from a Copy- 
right — (Encyclopaedia Bnianmca, 1930 ) 

The law as to what words may be registered as a 
trade-mark is definitely laid down in the Trade Marks 
Act, 1938 

A ”mark,” includes a device, brand, heading, label, 
ticket, name, signature, word, letter, numeral, or any 
combmation thereof 

A “trade-mark” shall mean a mark used or pro- 
posed to be used upon or m connection with goods for 
the purpose of mdicatmg that they are the goods of the 
proprietor of such trade-mark 

A “registrable trade-mark'* shall mean a trade- 
mark which IS capable of registration under statutory 
provisions 

A trade-mark must be registered m respect of par- 
ticular goods or classes of goods, and, to be registrable, 
must contain or consist of, according to Section 9 of 
the 3:938 Act, at least one of the following ^santial 
particulars — 

I* The name of a company, mdividual, or firm re- 
presented m a ^aal or particular maimer* 

z. The signature of the applicant for 
some predecessor in his Iwioess 

5. An mvented warder 



4 A word or words having no direct reference to the 
character or quality of the goods, and not being accord- 
ing to its ordinary' signification a geographical name or 
surname 

5 Any other distinctive mark , but a name, signa- 
ture, or word or words, other than such as fall witlun 
the descnption in the above paragraphs (i), (2), (3), 
and (4), shall not, except by order of the Board of 
Trade or the Court, be deemed a distmctive mark. 
“Distmctive” means “adapted to distinguish the 
goods of the propnetor of the trade-mark from those 
of other persons ” 

A trade-mark may be limited m whole or in part to 
one or more specified colours If a trade-mark is 
registered without limitation of colour, it shall be 
deemed registered for all colours. Registration of a 
trade-mark is for a period of seven years, but may be 
renewed from time to time On application made by 
the registered propnetor in the presenbed manner and 
within the presenbed penod, the registrar shall renew 
the registration of such trade-mark for a period of 
fourteen years from the expiration c)f the original 
registration or of the last mnewal of ri^^istration A 
fee IS char]^ for renewal of 

In an m&m im the infrii^wnl d a timdte-mark, 
the Court must adnit eviitaTO of ISm d the 
trade k naspect to the get-np d the goods uteh 
the is Mo ante 

tte Act ktefae irith isi by a 
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tcna fJe dtscriptiui hi the character ur qnaut} »f 
guod:. Ine Act, does ahert rights of 

articn against an\ pir-on for pasnng t)*i gouUs as 
thusi of aiiotlitr ptr-un the rtmediCi: in rtsptcr 
tliereol 

An\ person t\]io reprcsfiits a trade-mark as regis- 
tered \^!ach Is ECst so liable i »r e\ cr\ ofience on sam- 
riarv coiBictinn tu a line not exceeding £5 A person 

deeoifd, f^r tiie piirpusts nf this enactment, to re- 
present that a trade-mark is rccistered if he uses m 
councetK n \\ ith the trade-mdi k the ord registered,” 
or aiij. ra^ expn-'^Mng or inphing tiiat registration 
has been obtained fur the trade-mark 

Registration of Trade-marks 

It IS adtisable for a hairdreasei who de^^ires to 
register a trade-mark to buv a cop\ of the “Trade- 
marks Rules,” and to obtain tlie ohicial instructions 
from the Sale Brancn of the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, WC With regard to 
word markb, applicant-, should note that it not 
pOftbible, broadh speaking, to register the following 
tliree kinds of words (i) Geographical names, 
(2) Surnames, (3) Desenptn^e words, and it is fre- 
quently difficult to decide whether any given word 
fails under any of these heads Cases often happen m 
which a person thinks he has invented a w^ord, and yet 
on investigation it is found that such a word already 
exists and falls under one of the heads above-men- 
tioned Again, though a given word, after argument, 
may be deckled not to fall under one of the forbidden 
heads, yet the word may be so much on the border line 
that much discussion can be raised before a final de- 
cision is reached It is greatly to the advantage of a 
person adoptmg a new word mark— it being immaterial 
to him what word he adopts— to choose a word which 
IS open to little or no discussion The registrar will give 
what assistance he can on this subject, and it is 
suggested that an applicant desirous of adoptmg a new 
word mark, before doing so, should submit by letter a 
word, such as he thinks will suit his purpose, for the 
registrar's consideration The registrar will only 
express an opinion as to how far a word submitted is 
within the section, and will make no search for 
the purpose of ascertammg whether any other person 
has a similar registered mark unless a search fee 1$ 
paid 

Oppc^ition tm Trade-mark Registration 

of cf portion to the grantu^ of a trade-mark 
ifeould ki addrwsed to the Comptroier^Seneral of 

Des%iis, md Tmde-iiiartos, Patent Office, 
$$ ioiMlm, W.C., withm me 

date ol tii In % official 

iMil ^ aificitliM w Allote 


communications respecting trade-marks should be sent 
to the same address 

Trade Names 

A trader has the exclusive right to the use of his 
registered trade-mark But, apart from registered 
trade-marks, there are also trade names which by 
common usage refer to the goods of a particular trader, 
and nghts in such trade names may also receive pro- 
tection At law’, the proprietor of an unregistered 
trade name or mark can claim only that no one else 
shall use the name m a deceptive way Further, he is 
required to prove (i) that the trade name does, in fact, 
distinguish his goods on the market, (2) that the 
methods of the defendant are, m fact, calculated 
to deceive a substantial proportion of the purchasing 
pubhc 

Improper Use of Royal Arms 

If any person, without the authority of Her Majesty, 
uses in connection with any busmess or profession the 
Royal x\rms (or arms so closely resemblmg the same as 
to be calculated to deceive) in such manner as to be 
calculated to lead to the belief that he is duly author- 
ized so to use the Royal Arms, or if any person, with- 
out the authority of Her Majesty, uses m connection 
with any trade, busmess, callmg, or profession any 
device, emblem or title m such manner as to be cal- 
culated to lead to the belief that he is employed by or 
supplies goods to Her Majesty or such member of the 
Royal Family, he may, at the suit of any person who is 
authorized to use such arms or such device, emblem, or 
title, or IS authorized by the Lord Chamberlam to take 
proceedmgs m that behalf, be restrained by mj unction 
or interdict from contmumg so to use the same, or, 
under the provision of the Patents Act, 1907, may be 
fined £20 

The Use of Own Name 

A difficult point arises when an individual trades 
under his own name, when it happens also to form 
part of the trade name, or names, of a well-known 
propnetary article Several cases have been before 
the Courts on this subject, but the following may be 
taken as the estabhshed prmciples of law 

If a trader has a trade name for his goods which 
denotes those goods solely in the market, and dis- 
tmgmshes his goods from similar goods of other traders, 
so that the trade and the pubhc, when asking for goods 
under that name, mean and intend to get paxticidar 
goods emanating from one particular trade mmm 
(although they may not know such traders name), 
ikm he is entitled to be protected by the Court agamst 
other traders usteg that .name in such a way 
calculated to |mss off , 
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A man will not be restrained from simply carr5Tng busmess m his own name dishonestlv, i e m such a way 
on busmess m his own name, even though confusion as to represent that his business or ins goods are the 
may anse A man will be restramed from carrymg on busmess or goods of another trader 

FALSIFICATION OF MARKS, MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS 

Th.6 first 3,tt6rnpt to in3.k6 tho fsIsificatiOTi of tr^dc- prosecutor, he g's.ve sll the inforTiKition, iji his power 
marks a cnmmal offence was m the Merchandise with respect to the persons from whom Le obtained 
Marks Act, 1862 The Act of 1887 was, however, the such goods or things or 
first really comprehensive piece of legislation affect- (c) That otherwise he had acted innocently 
mg the subject E\er\ person gmltt of an offence under the Act is 

This Act provides that every person shall, unless he liable to imprisonment or to a fine, or to both, and, m 
proves that he acted without mtent to defraud, be any case, to forfeit ever} chattel connected with the 
guilty of an offence, who— offence. 

[а) Forges or attempts to forge any trade-mark, or No prosecution for an ofience under the Art nia\ 
{b) Falsely applies to goods any trade-mark or any be commenced after the expiration of three t’ears next 

mark so nearly resemblmg a trade-mark as to be cal- after the commission of the offence, or one }ear next 
culated to deceive , or after the first discover}" thereof b\ the piustcutur, 

{c) Makes any die, block, machme. or other mstru- whichexer expiration first happens 
ment for the purpose of forging, or of being used for “Trade descnption^' means any statement or mih- 
forging, a trade-mark , or cation, direct or indirect, of the weight, number, or 

[d) Applies any false trade description to goods, or measure of the goods, of the place or country of 

(e) Disposes of, or has in his possession, any die, origin,of the mode of manufacture, or of the materials 

block, machine, or other instrument for the purpose of of which the goods are composed , and includes the 
forgmg a trade-mark , or use of any figures, words, or signs, reasonably calcu- 

(/) Causes any of the things above-mentioned to be lated to lead persons to the belief that the goods are 
done the manufacture or merchandise of some other iierson 

It is also an offence if a person sells, or exposes for than is actually the case But the description must be 
sale, or hasm his possession for sale, or for any purpose written or printed m order to incur liability under this 
of trade or manufacture, any goods or thmgs to which statute The Act does not lay this down m precise 
any forged trade-mark or false trade descnption is terms, but it has been so mterpreted by the High Court, 
apphed or to which any mark or mark so nearly Amending Acts were passed m 1891, 1894, 1911 and 
resemblmg a trade mark as to be calculated to deceive 1926 , although clearer m definition, these do not sub- 
is falsely applied But the person may be discharged stantially alter the law The penalties under the Acts 
from prosecution if he proves — are determined on summary conviction. A maximum 

{a) That, havmg taken all reasonable precautions of four months* imprisonment for the first offence, 
agamst committmg an offence agamst the Act, he had plus a fine of £20, and subsequent offences carrying 
at the time of the commission of the alleged offence no extended penalties up to six months* hard labour, plus 
reason to suspect the genumeness of the trade-mark or a fine of £50, are the penalties inflicted* If the offender 
trade descnption , and is mdict^, the punishment on conviction is a fine and 

(б) That on demand made by or on behalf of the impnsonment, the latter not to exceed two y^rs. 

PATENTS AND DESIGNS 

The regulation of patents and designs depends patent In the case of a chemical invention, the 
mainly upon the Patents and Designs Act, 1907) as Comptroller may, if he thinks fit, require typical 
amended up to 15th Apnl, 1946), and the Patents samples and spmmms to be furnished, Provisio^ 
Rules, 1939 to 1947 protection entitles an applicant to use and publisfe 

An application for a patent, which may be n^de by his mvention without prejudice to hfe pat©at rights, 
any person, whether a British subject or not provide but a right to sue for snfru^mieiit is only obtened 
he IS the true and first inventor, or by two or more when tte patent has be^ seaW* Afte tl^ 
persons jointly, must be accompanied by eith^ a of a comptetB sp^nfication an oitail 
provisional specification describing the nature of the is teiedj and opposttem to gianl of a mist, 

invention, or a coiiiqplete ^pedficatk® Wfl bo nia^ urithk two alter tto Wit M 

details and Provisiona} protecticn is Aftef 

fay the ofifiaal acceptance of the ^ 
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Patents for Inventions 

\n applicatina for a patent consists of an applica- 
tion form and a specification {either proMsional or 
complete) The Forms must bear the pre-enbed stamp 
fees, and the speciiication niu-^t be in duplicate 

In an ordinary case, an application mat be made 
m eitlici of two ways as follows— 

(1) The applicant mat applt m the first instance 
With a protisional speciiication, using Patents Form i 
(stamped /lU accompanied b\ two Patents Forms 2 
(imstamped) , and mat ieat e his complete specification 
(Form 3, stamped £41 at ant latei date within twelte 
months, or with ap]jlication for extension of time on 
Patents Form 5 Stamped {2} withm thirteen months 

(2) The applicant mat leat e lus complete specifica- 
tion at the time ut malaiig his application, using 
Patents Foim i (stamped £i), accompanied b\ two 
Patents Founs 3 {one copy stamped £4 and one 
unstamped) 

Applications should be left at the Patent Otfice by 
hand or sent bt post, addressed to the Comptroller, 
The Patent Otfice, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, 
WC2 

When an application is recened, the Comptroller 
refers it to an examiner who reports as to its com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Patents Acts 
and Rules and if and when the complete specification 
IS filed makes an m\estigation as to the novelty of the 
invention claimed m the complete specification 
When the application is reported as m order, the 
Comptroller accepts the complete specification which, 
with the provisional specification (if any) thereupon 
becomes open to public inspection and prmted copies 
are placed on sale The acceptance is advertised in 
the Official Journal (Patents) and if no opposition to 
the grant is entered within two months from the date 
of the ad\ertisement, a patent is granted upon the 
payment of a sealing fee of £i (Form 12) No further 
payment is ordinarily required until before the 
expiration of the fourth year from the date of the 
patent when the first of the prescribed annual fees 
becomes due Fees after seahng, are m amount in 
pounds equal to the number of years, plus an extra £i 
(e g fee m respect of fifteenth year is £16) After sixteen 
years from the date of application the patent expires, 

A patent can only be granted for an invention the 
subject matter of which is ''a manner of new manu- 
facture"' withm the meaning of the definition of 
** invention/" m SKtion 93 of the Act, and application 
would not be accepted in the following cases— 

{4) Where no material product of a substantial 
chaiacter is reahaed or aS^^ted by the alleged inven- 
tion, or as a gmml rule where the only material 
product m a pnnlM sheet or ite equivalent, and the 
only invcsutloi m aimiigeintnt of words, or 
tl^ inch 


{b) Where it is proposed to use, modify, or mutate 
natural conditions existing on the earth's surface, 
there being no invention as to the means or apparatus 
applied to these purposes 

(c) Where the alleged imention is so obviously 
contrary to well-established natural laws that the 
application is frivolous 

td) Wheie the invention is of such a character that 
Its use would be contrar} to law or moraht}^ 

It IS an offence to describe as patented any article 
in respect of which no patent rights exist Patent 
rights may be the subject of joint ownership , they 
may be wholly or partially transferred , and licences 
to other parties to use the patented process or to 
make the patented article may be granted A patentee 
must satisfy the reasonable requirements of the 
public, and, if he neglects to w^ork his patent or to 
allows others to do so, any person interested may 
petition for the grant of a compulsory hcence or for 
the revocation of the patent Full instructions to 
prospective applicants for patents may be obtained 
from the Patent Office, and the necessary stamped 
forms may be obtained by personal apphcation at the 
Inland Revenue Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, 
London, W C 2 , or at any Money Order Office , or 
by post from the Comptroller of Stamps, Bush House, 
South-West Wing, Strand, London, W C 2 

Registration of Designs 

The registration of designs is also regulated by the 
Patents and Designs Acts, 1907 to 1946, along with 
the Designs Rules, 1932 to 1938 Applications for 
the registration of a design must be made in a similar 
manner to an application for the registration of a 
trade-mark, the necessary form (No 2) — ^which costs 
los — must be filled up and sent to the Comptroller, 
Patent Office, Designs Branch, 25 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W C 2 The 
forms are obtainable from the pnncipal post offices 
The rules concemmg the registration of designs can 
also be purchased from the Comptroller 

A design to be capable of registration must be new 
or original and not previously published in the United 
Kingdom In applying for a design, applicants must 
send in the form properly filled up and signed by 
themselves or their authomed agents, with three 
exactly similar drawings (m ink), photographs, or 
specimens of the design Applicants should be 
specially careful to state whether they claim 'Tor the 
pattern” ”for the shape of configuration,” or “for 
the ornament,” addmg, when necessary, a short tech- 
nical description of the article with the part or 
fOTts claimed as new or originally and speaaEy 
designed. 

A& applications for both patents and designs mi^ 
bo ma<fe in the English kii^age. 
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THE RETAILING OF POISONS 


Under the provisions of the Pharmac} and Poisons 
Acts, 1852 to 1933, and the Poisons Rules, 1933, the 
sale of poisons is strictly controlled, and it is necessar\' 
for the hairdresser to know his nghts and powers m 
the handling of poisons 

The Poisons List, drawn up by the Poisons Board 
and confirmed by the Home Office, contains the names 
of only those poisons which cannot be supplied or 
sold except subject to the requirements of the Acts 
and Rules The list is divided into two parts, and all 
the poisons listed in Part I can only be sold retail 
from the premises of properly authorized sellers, 
namely, pharmacists The only poisons in Part I 
likelj to be of interest to the hairdresser are as follows 
Cantharidin, chloral hydrate, chloroform, jaborandi 
alkaHoids like pilocarpm, lead acetate, mercuric 
chloride, and stavesacre alkaloids 
The poisons listed in Part II may be sold or supphed 
from the premises of persons who are registered for 
that purpose with the local authority Such a person is 
known as a “Listed Seller of Part II Poisons To be 
entered on the list of registered persons, application 
must be made to the local authority The following 
fees must be paid for registration — 

[a] m respect of the entry of name on the hst, a 
fee of seven shillings and sixpence, 

(c) in respect of the retention of name on the 
list m any subsequent year to the year in which the 
name is first entered therem, a fee of five shillings 

These fees are payable in respect of each set of 
premises at which it is desired to sell the poisons* 
As most of the modern hair-dyes at present m use 
contain either Para-phenylene diamine or diamine 
toluene, it should be noted that it is necessary to 
register for the sale of such goods. Should any hair- 
dresser make up his own preparations containing 


either phenylene diamine or toluene diamine or 
their salts, it is necessary that they be sold in poison 
bottles showing the name and address of the last 
seller or retailer and must be labelled, *‘ThiS 
preparation may cause serious inflammation of the 
skin m certain persons and should only be used m 
accordance with expert advice 

It must be remembered, ho\\e\tT, that ah\ 
whether listed or not, or m anv proj'nrfinn, Ln* 
used m the salon withctut rtnnr tiun 
The Mowing pobons, ran he jM whiLu the 
hairdresser is a Lifted Seller or not ilasr art 
controlled by labelling contdinu tV — 

Jaborandi alkaloidb les^ than 023 v\ eight in ^ •hum* 
of the preparation Sta\ esacie alkah mU w I k n pre-^t tA 
in soaps, pomades, ointments or Intiuns t xurudl 
use onl} . 

Chloroform m undei 10 per cent coin entration-^ 
Lead Acetate, w^hen in preparations cunlaunng !(s» 
than 4 per cent (Man\ so-called hair-colour restorers 
contain this poison ) Preparations containing inure 
than 4 per cent cannot be sold at all 
Nasal sprats, mouth-washes, lozenges, and oint- 
ments, containing less than 2 5 per cent of phenol 
Smelling salts and substances contauung less tlun 
5 per cent weight m weight of ammonia, 
Formaldehjde, potassium h\dro\ide and sodium 
hydroxide. Fonnaldehtde is unrestricted m prepara- 
tions containing less than 3 per cent weight in weight, 
and sodium and potassium hydroxides in preparations 
containing less than 12 per cent 
It will be seen that many of the Hairdresscrb' 
preparations come into the list of exempted poisons, 
but care should be taken to see that this is so in each 
case The Poisons List may be obtained from H M 
Stationer) Ofiices at the price of id. 


WARNING AS TO USE OF PETROLEUM HAIR-WASHES 


The following wammg issued by the London County 
Council to members of the hairdressmg profession m 
London xs reproduced here because of the imperative 
need that such a warning be heeded by all hairdressers 

Fatal and other senous accidents having occurred 
through the use of hair-washes containmg petroleum 
spirit, the London County Council considers it desirable 
to give notice that such liquids are petroleum mixtures 
withm the meaning of the Petroleum Acts, and can be 
lawfully kept only in accordance with the provisions 
thereof 

These hair-washes are known by various names, su^ 
as Antiseptique Liquids/* “Dry Shampoo/* “Petrole/* 
and freely give off highly mfiammable vappur at Ordinary 
temperatures 

The special danger arfamg in their use Is that ^ 


may be ignited by a light or fire some distance away 
The vapour is heavier than air, and under certain con- 
ditions it will travel or fiow considerable distances, 
Directly it reaches a light or fire the whole volume at 
once bursts into fiame, and involve the spirit mixture 
whence it proceeds Tto has been known occur even 
when the liquid was over 40 ft distant from the pomt 
of Ignition 

An electric spark will igmto the vapour, and pelioitum 
spmt fires have occurr^ through by itejincitf 

gmerated by frictloEmdry-€leaain|clot^ Thehttman 
hair is ate rmdOTid Iw feetoa# and* 

mmMf thm is |n(^ro- 

tern 4^t halr-ws^ ipiliewi by m eteto 
TJie of m 

- -■ life toted 
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REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE USE, BY HAIRDRESSERS, OF ISO- 
PROPYL ALCOHOL, PURE ALCOHOL, AND INDUSTRIAL SPIRITS 


Hairdressers who make up their own toilet prepara- 
tions, hair lotion^, special prescriptions, dr\’ shampoo 
washes, etc , must of necessitv emplot alcohol and 
industrial spirits for such purposes It is important, 
therefore, that some reference be made here to statu- 
tor} rules and orders go\erning the supply, the storage 
and the use of these materials 

Iso -Propyl Alcohol 

This form of alcohol is nowadays much favoured by 
manufacturers of toilet preparations, it is cheaper, 
and, if of a high grade, may be considered quite 
efficacious Moreover, there is no restnction as to the 
supph of iso-prop\i alcohol, apart from difficulties 
due to scarcity Any qiiantitt mat be kept in stock 
and no permit from the Customs Officer is required 
Iso-prt>p\l alcohol is subject to a duty of 33I per 
cent 

Returns are required b\ the officers of Customs 
and Excise each half-year, ending 30th June and 
31st December In the case of a user (whether he 
IS also a manufacturer or seller, or neither) particu- 
lars of the quantity and date of receipt of each con- 
signment of isO“propyI alcohol received by him during 
the penods referred to and the name and address of 
the person from whom the material was received, 
together with a statement of the purpose for which 
any such spirit has been used and the total quantity 
used for each such purpose dunng the period m ques- 
tion, are required (See Iso-propyl Alcohol Regula- 
tions, 1927, No 783 ) 

Pure Alcohol 

As regards the use and storage of pure alcohol by 
hairdressers, authonty can be granted locally for the 


supply of immature spirits , that is to say, for the 
preparations of hair washes, face lotions, and similar 
articles, and also of perfumes There are no restric- 
tions on storage provided the Customs officer is satis- 
fied as to the suitability of the provisions made 

Pure alcohol is dutiable and is, at the time of wTitmg, 
upwards oi three times the amount charged in 1939 

Industrial Spirits 

Wholesale chemists, dispensing chemists, medical 
practitioners, dentists, veterinary surgeons, hospitals, 
nursing homes, hairdressers, makers and vendors of 
toilet and hair washes, etc , may be permitted to 
receive and use industrial (methylated) spints Per- 
mission to receive and use such quantities as are 
required may be granted, on apphcation, by the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise Permission 
IS generally granted provided the Commissioners are 
satisfied as to horn fide use, proper and safe storage, 
and correct iabellmg of such mdustnal (methylated) 
spints Apphcation for such permission must be 
made on the presenbed form, which may be obtained 
from the local Officers of Customs and Excise 

Every authonzed user must furnish to the proper 
officer each year, on such date as the Commissioners 
may direct, a return, in the presenbed form, of the 
quantities of mdustnal (methylated) spints used dur- 
ing the precedmg year (See The Methylated Spints 
Regulations, 1930, No 832 ) 

Regulations, rules and orders respecting the use and 
storage of spints (as above) used in hairdressing and 
perfumery may be obtamed from HM Stationery 
Office, Kingsway, London, W C 2, the price of such 
regulations ranging from id to 6d net accordmg to 
the length of the vanous orders 


REGULATIONS FOR MASSAGE ESTABLISHMENTS 


The stnngait r^ulations which govern establish- 
ments where massage and special treatmaits are 
earned on affect the majonty of hairdr^sas in those 
areas where such r^ulations are m force Hair- 
dressers, who practise or wish to practise massage m 
the area under the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council, are affect^ ; also similar provisions operate 
m the City of Manchester. The following excerpts 
from the Iqr-laws affecting the County of Londmi 
contain the nectary information required by the 
hairdressar. 

COUNTY OF JjONDON 

Mmiommmmm itoe Mjmmw m Tmmmm 
<1915 Act) 
te tie M 


Powers) Act, 1915, to carry on hairdressers' estabhsb- 
ments for giving face or scalp massage or manicure 
treatment m the County of Ixindon, exclusive of the 
City of London 

Eegtsifc^ion Authonty i No person may cany on a 
hairdresser's establishment for givmg face or scalp mas- 
sage or manicure treatment, in the County of London, 
exclusive of the City of London, unless the name of 
such person and the premises used or represented as 
being or mtended to be used for the purpose of such 
establishment are registered with the Council, or, in 
the case of an establishment m the City of London, with 
the Corporation (Note Under certain conditions, a 
LicEHCE IS nectary for giving treatment (See para- 
graphs Nos 2 and 3) ) 

Meam^g of Emrire$m*s EstMshmmt for 

2 **Establitotenttema^ageor^)ea^ 
mmm mj premlw* m Conirfcy tr 
lefiesentad m brog or Intended to be* wd 1^- tfes? 
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reception or treatment of persons requiring massage, 
manicure, chiropody, light, electric, vapour or other 
baths or other similar treatment 
A hairdresser is required to be Registered if his 
premises are an ‘'establishment for massage or special 
treatment” merely by reason of the fact that face or 
scalp massage or manicure is given to ladies onh or is 
administered in the shop or open salon in full view of 
all customers resorting thereto 

Tfeatmenis Involving Licensing 3 If a registered 
hairdresser desires to give chiropody or “violet rav,” 
“high frequency,” or any other form of special treat- 
ment other than face or scalp massage or manicure treat- 
ment, or wishes to give face or scalp massage or manicure 
treatment to men elsewhere than in the open saloon, 
a LICENCE is required under Part IV of the Lon- 
don County Council (General Powers) Act, 1920 The 
fee for a new licence is £2 2s Licences expire on 31st 
March m each year (irrespective of the date of issue) 

1 he fee for renewal is ;£i is a year A form of applica- 
tion for a licence can be obtained from the Chief Otficer 
of the Public Control Department, The County Hall, 
\\ estminster Bridge, S E i 

Apphcaitons for RegisUahon 4 An application for 
registration must be made on the official form supplied 
by the Council, which must be properly filled up and 
signed by the applicant The requisite fee of £x is 
must accompany the apphcation Registration is not 
renewable annually Failure to register constitutes an 
ofience under the Act, and renders the person responsible 
liable to heavy penalties (See paragraph No 9 ) 

Refusal or Cancellation of Registration 5 The Coun- 
cil, by Order served upon the person carrying on or 
proposing to carry on an estabhshment for massage or 
special treatment, may (i) refuse to register the name 
of such person or the premises used or represented as 
bemg intended to be used for the purposes of such estab- 
lishment, or (2) cancel the registration of such person 
or preimses on any of the undermentioned grounds — 

(a) If the Council has reason to believe that the person 
carrying on or proposmg to carry on such estabhshment 
IS of bad character 

% If the Council has reason to believe that the 
premises are being used for any immoral purpose 
{c) If any such establishment is being earned on in 
contravention of the provisions of any by-law made 
under Part V of the Act 

The Council is required to give not less than seven 
■days' previous notice m writing of its intention to make 
an Order refusmg or cancelling registration, and such 
notice must state the grounds on which the Order is 
proposed to be made If the applicant desires to be 
afforded an opportunity of bemg heard before such Order 
IS actually made, he must make written apphcation to the 
Council withm seven days after the giving of the notice 
A Cancellation Order takes effect as from the date 
specified m the Order, such date not bemg less than 
14 days after the service thereof 
Appeal Against Refusal or Cancellation of Registration 
6 Any pemon who is aggneved by the refusal or can- 
cellation of registration may appeal to a metropohtan 
police magistrate Such appeal must be made within 
14 days after the service of the Order and not km than 
■four days* notice in wntmg of such appeal must be smi 
to the CounciL In the event of an aOTeal brog lod^ 
against a Cancellatipn Order* such does not » 
»come operative nnfel tho appeal has, been or 

abandoned 


B)Aads 7 The Coancil is einpovuTCsl to niajic by- 
laws for the prevention of in a^vnuu^n 

with the carrving on of oitahlmhmenU int nid^sdm ^ r 
special treatment, and as to tht and msptctioii 

of records showing the general chaia^ tfr uf the &s 
earned on at such establishments 
Everv registered hairdrt^str ivast Lerp a of the 
by-lav^ s exhibited in a suitable place [to be apjiovfcd 
b> the Council^ in the re^jistcnd premise^ 

Note A cop} of the bi-Livis made bv tht Cnunul 
on 26th April, 1921, Call be obtained 
Entfy and In^^peUion S \atLurj7td iAhcitb of the 
Council mav, at ail reasonabi tmicb, entu and irsf 
any premises which are usea or btheve I to be ost <1 lot 
the purposes of an establishment U>t fu '.ptiial 

treatment, and refusal to permit such enirv and a'^^pcc- 
tion or the obstruction uf olEccrs in tJ^e execution of 
their duties constitutes an uilenu umin suteted 
mg paragraph j 

Penalties fo} Offtncci> 9 I^enalties ior uiienet in re- 
spect of the matters dealt with m Fait \ of tlie Act 
are provided for as fulluvvs— 

Offence (a) Carrving on an unrtgislertd establish- 
ment for massage or special treatment to w hich Part V 
of the Act apphes 

Penalty Not exceeding £50 and, after conviction, 
a daily penalty not exceeding £20 For a subsequent 
offence, imprisonment up to a period of three months 
may be inflicted instead of or in addition to a fine 
Offence {b) Refusing to permit an authorized officer 
of the Council to enter or msjKiCt any premises which 
such officer is authomed under Part'V of the Act to 
enter and inspect, or obstructing such officer m the dis- 
charge of his duty 

{c) Contravenmg the provisions of any by-law made 
under Part V of the Act 

{d) Issuing, publishing, or displavmg at the instance 
of or on behalf of any person carrying on an unregistered 
estabhshment for massage or special treatment any ad- 
vertisement of such establishment after a period of seven 
days from the receipt of a notice in writing from the 
Council or the pubhcation of notice m the / ondon Gazette 
that the registration of such estabhshment has been 
refused or cancelled 

Penalty for ( 5 ), (c), and (d) Not exceeding £5, and, 
after conviction, a daily penalty not exceeding £2 
Provided that, while an appeal is pending agamst my 
Order made by the Council, the person appealing shall 
not be liable to any proceedings for carrying on an un- 
registered establishment or for otherwise contravening 
the provisions of Part V of the Act or of any by-law 
made thereunder 

The Court in addition to imposing a penalty in cases 
(&), {c), and (d) has power to order the cancellation of 
the registration of the establishment 
Cases m Which Fresh EegutraHon ts Required ^ to 
Fresh registration is necessary when (i| a partnership m 
formed , (2) any change ocenm in the conststntion of a 
|:^nership; {3) a busing is transferred from ow 
person, inn or oompany to another, (4) a bwiwss m 
removed to oitor pmmm. 

Bv-Lxws fe the mgvMmi ol hairdjwws* eftalro* 
mmM m whidi ism or scalp maeage or inaniaiie 
mmi m to Ifflale enstoww m te 

a dstop m h I hi view all cisitoiiwrf 

X, Thm^kmt thm loltow- 

^ mpitsmm sWB, mim Hw wnturt 
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Otherwise requires, ha\e the meanings hereafter assigned 
to them, that is to sa\ — 

“The Council" means the London Counu Council 

“Registered hairdresser" means a hairdresser whose 
name is registered bv the Council under Part V of the 
London Count} Council (General Powers) Act, 1915 

“ Establishment" means premises used or represented 
as being or intended to be used by a registered hair- 
dresser for treatment 

“Ireatment" means face or scalp massage or mani- 
cure treatment to be administered to female customers 
only, or in a shop or salon m full view of all customers 
resorting thereto 

"Ad\ertise" means and includes advertising by means 
of boards, circulars, and ail forms of prmted or written 
matter 

Fees or Cnafges 2 A registered hairdresser shall 
{a) make a complete scale of all fees or charges for treat- 
ment given at the establishment, and (b) at all times 
exhibit a copy of such scale of fees or charges in a con- 
spicuous position m each part of the establishment in 
which payment is made or treatment is given so that 
it can be read by persons recening such treatment 
No greater fee or charge than that specified in the scale 
of fees or charges so exhibited shall be demanded or 
received by such registered hairdresser 

3 A registered hairdresser shall, within seven days 
after the date on winch notification shall have been 
given to him by the Council of the registration of the 
premises, furnish the Council with a copy of such scale 
of fees or charges and shall not substitute therefor any 
other fees or charges without first giving notice m writing 
to the Council of all alterations proposed to be made 
and making the necessary corrections in the scale ex- 
hibited m accordance with these by-laws Provided that 
m the cases in which registered hairdressers have been 
registered before the date on which these by-laws come 
into force, such copy shall be furnished withm 14 days 
after such date 

Adveritsements 4 A registered hairdresser shall not 
advertise that either he or the establishment is registered 
by the Council 

5 A registered hairdresser shall not advertise in a 
public thoroughfare, or a public convenience or con- 
veyance or in any place m which the public assemble, 
any treatment earned on at the establishment Pro- 
vided that this by-law shall not apply to any advertise- 
ment m or on the premises of the establishment or to 
any advertisement in any newspaper or periodical which 
may be exposed for sale in any pubhc thoroughfare or 
place m which the pubhc assemble 

Manager 6 A manager or other person directly or 
mdirectly responsible for the management of an estab- 
lishment shall be under the same obligation as the regis- 
tered hairdresser to comply with and secure observance 


Licensing Authority 1 No person may carry on an 
establishment for massage or special treatment in the 
County, exclusive of the City of London, without first 
obtaming a licence from the London County Council 
In the City of London the Corporation is the licensing 
authority 

Meaning of Establishment for Massage or Special 
T reaiment " 2 An ' ‘ establishment for massage or special 
treatment " means any premises in the County of London 
used or represented as being or intended to be used 
for the reception or treatment of persons requiring 
massage, manicure, chiropody, light, electric, vapour, 
or other baths, or similar treatment The terms “light* 
electric, vapour or other baths, or other similar treat- 
ment" are held to include galvanism, faradism, 
ionization, diathermy , treatment wuth high frequency or 
sinusoidal current, or ultra-violet, infra-red or X- or 
other rays Part IV of the Act does not, however, 
apply to — 

(a) Any hospital, infirmary, institution or other 
establishment mamtamed or controlled by any Gov- 
ernment department or local authority or any other 
authority or body constituted by Act of Parliament 
or incorporated by Royal Charter , or 

(b) Any hospital for the time being recognized by 
any committee or body admmistenng any of the pub- 
hcly subscribed funds known respectively as Kmg 
Edward's Hospital Fund for London, the Hospital 
Sunday Fund, and the Hospital Saturday Fund, as 
a hospital to which grants from any of such funds 
may be made , or 

(c) Any premises used for the reception or treatment 
of persons for any purpose to which the provisions 
of Part IV of the Act apply, but not so used for the 
purpose of gam or reward , or 

{d) Any hairdresser whose premises are an estab- 
lishment for massage or special treatment as defined 
by the Act merely by reason of face or scalp massage 
or manicure treatment bemg given to ladies only or 
being administered m the shop or salon m full view 
of all customers resorting thereto (see also paragraph 
No 13), or 

(e) An establishment for massage or special treat- 
ment carried on by a duly registered medical prac- 
titioner, subject to the Council being furnished with 
a certificate, in a form approved by the Council, signed 
by two duly registered medical practitioners practismg 
or residing in the County of London, not bemg in 
partnership with such first-mentioned medical prac- 
titioner or with each other, and not having any financial 
or other interest m such establishment, to the effect 
that the medical practitioner carrying on or proposmg 
to carry on the establishment is a suitable person to 
do so. 


of these by-laws 

Conduct of Bustmss 7 A registered hairdresser shall 
not do, suffer, or permit m the establishment, any act 
of an mdecent or disorderly character and shall take all 
necessary steps to exclude from the establishment a cus- 
tomer or any other person who is guilty of such an act 

Estabushmekxs for Massaob dr Special Treatoent 
{3:920 Act) 

Morumtion for the guidaiR^ of applicants for licences 
nader Part IV of the london Comfy Council (Genmai 
Wmmm) Act; 1920* to w:Ty m ^labh^mmts for mas- 
m ibe County l^doa 


Such certificates, which are renewable annually, 
expire on 31st December m any year, and are vahd only 
m respect of the person or premises specified therem 
Note All certificates of exemption under {e) must 
be submitted m sufficient time (i*e, at least 14 days) 
before 31st December in each year to enable the Council 
to satisfy itself that the required conditions have been 
comphed with 

Extension of Act to Other Premises 3 If the Council 
has reason to beheve that any premises in the County 
I0 which the provisions of Part IV of the Act do mi 
apply are advertised as bemg used for some legitimafe 
business but axe in fact being used for immoral j 
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the Council may, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, extend and apply the provisions of Part IV 
of the Act and of any by-laws made thereunder to such 
premises 

Applications for Licences 4 An application for the 
grant or renewal of a licence must be made on the official 
form supplied by the Council, which must be properly 
filled up and signed by the apphcant The requisite fee 
(according to the scale shown m paragraph No 6) must 
accompany the application No application for the grant 
or renewal of a licence will be heard unless the prescnbed 
fee shall have been received by the Council Failure to 
take out a licence constitutes an offence under the Act, 
and renders the person responsible liable to heavy penal- 
ties On no account may business be commenced unless 
and until a licence is granted 

5 A non-mcorporated society, union, or institution 
desiring to obtain a licence must authorize some respon- 
sible person to make application in his own name as its 
authorized agent to carry on the establishment The 
application must be accompanied by a certified copy 
of the authorization If the authorized agent be changed, 
application for a new licence must at once be made to 
the Council by the new agent in his own name, and a 
fee of IS , together with a certified copy of the resolution 
authorizing him to act, must accompany the application 
The current licence must be returned with the applica- 
tion for cancellation 

Fees for Licences 6 The fees specified below are 
payable in respect of applications for the grant or renewal 
of hcences It should be noted that, if it so decides, the 
Council may retain any such fee, whether or not a 
licence is granted 


£ s d 

{a) New licence for a person registered under Part 


V of the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act, 1915, in respect of the premises 
so registered i i 0 

{&) New licence for a person not so registered 220 

(c) New hcence rendered necessary by change of 

address 2 6 

(d) Licence to executors, admmistrators and/or 

trustees of deceased hcensee (pending disposal 
of business) for remainder of current hcensmg 
year 2 6 

(^) New licence rendered necessary by the death or 
retirement of a member or members of a 
licensed partnership 2 6 

(/) New hcence rendered necessary by a change of 

anihonzed agent 2 6 

(g) Renewal of hcence i i o 


New Licences^ 7 Licences are strictly personal, and 
are granted only in respect of the premises mentioned 
therein. New licences are accordingly required whenever 
any change occurs in the ownership of the business, 
mcludmg cases in which there is any change m the 
constitution of a partnership or where a business is 
transferred to or from a limited liability company A 
new hcence is also required if the business is transferred 
to other premises m the County of London The 
requisite fee, according to the scale m par^praph 
must in each case accompany the apphcation. 

Duration of Licences 8 licences are renewabl® 
nually, subject to the prescribed conditioas^ and| unless 
revok^, expire on 31st March in each year (irrespectlim 
of the date of issue)* The fees pr^rib^. In 
Ho 6 will accordingly be payaMe for the irWe or any 
|mit of a year. 


Condtiwhs of o Inv O ind ittuf i 

to licences conditions fur ijtcmiu , t 

changes n the name o’* private alins, t t % , . 
orin the treatment aiioidifi or the natu^t n ^ 
carried on at his establish nitnt inl ct 'a K t .r ^ * i .r 
the proper conduct of the e^taMi'^niiient 

Refusal or Relocation oj I 10 lie 

may refuse to grant or renew a Iictmp rr aun p \ukp 
a licence granted {a^ to a person undtr tli nf 21 
years, (b) to any person who mai lx‘ uH ^ it tbp" t f h II 
a licence, (c) in re:spect of anv premia., an- 

suitable for the purposes of an c stibli ^hir t nt fur r ipe 
or special treatment, or n which the ditun 

or pro\ision for treatment la not reastuiarih a kqnatp 
or suitable {aj m respect of any siit h dnant 

which has been or is being impropjtih urn ! lutni 
m respect of am estabh -aliment m \Uxrh n cr 

any other curati\e treatment is or nav be aJrrnn^tt’-ed 
by any person who docs not p*ofeses«» siicli t* chircal 
qualifications as ma> be reabomibh neressary , 7 in 

respect of am establishment winch is bciuc; ranitd on 
m contrat ention of the piovi«ioiib of Tart I\ td the 
Act or an} by-law thereunder 

11 The Council cannot refuse to renew nor can it 
revoke a licence unless se\en da\s’ precious notice m 
writing has been given to the apphcant or the licensee 
(as the case may be) that objections have been or will 
be taken to such renewal or that a revocation is projiosed, 
and, unless, upon written application made withm tliree 
days after the receij>t of such notice, an opportunity 
has been afforded to the apphcant or licensee of h mi 
heard agamst such refusal or revocation 

12 If an application be refused, or if a licence be 
revoked, the Council must, if required bv the apphcant 
or licensee (as the case mav be), deliver to him, within 
seven days of the receipt of such requirement, particulars 
m writmg of the grounds for such refusal or revocation 
Any person aggrieved by the refusal or rev ocation of a 
hcence or by any conditions attached to a licence may 
appeal to a metropolitan police magistrate within 1 4 days 
from the date of refusal or revocation or attachment 
of conditions 

Any person aggneved by a decision of a magistrate 
may appeal therefrom to a court of quarter sessions 

Exemption for Hairdressers 13 As indicated in 
paragraph 2 (if) no hcence is required m respect of a 
hairdresser's premises which are an '‘establishment for 
massage or s^ial treatment’* merely by reason of face 
or scalp massage or manicure being given to Mies only 
or bemg given m the shop or open silon m full view of 
all customers 

In such a case, registration under the London County 
(General Powers) Act, I 9 X 5 « ^ necessary (fee £i is od 
not renewable annually) A form of application and 
further particulars are obtainable from the Chief Officer, 
Public Control Department, The County Hall West- 
minster Bridge, S.B i 

If the conditions specified am not complied with or it 
IS proposed to give any m i^ial txmtmmt other 

thc^ maitnned in tto paragraph, af^llcatoi 
should be made to the Couhol lor a Iwnce. 

If Ths Council m ^powered to isiafci by- 
laws lor the pDewtm of ImiBorality In mmmMm mth 
the orrymg m oi estabUtoMto lor mimfeoc 

Si to the f iialikahimii to be po#- 

la peh Md ai to ito 


^ 5. j 
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and t'le general cnaracter of the business earned on at 
sacii establishments 

Ever} licensed peisori must keep a copt of the b}- 
ia^ts exhibited m a suitable place ^to be appry\ed by 
the Council) m the licensed premises 

Enhy and Insp€Lhon 15 An} duH authorized officer 
of the Council may enter and inspect any prem’se^ which 
are used or which such ofneer has reasonable cause to 
believe are used fur the purpose^ of an establishment 
for mas&age or special treatment, and the entries 111 any 
records required to oe kept in connection theicwith 
Refusal to permit suen entrv and inspection or the 
obstruction of an oificer m the execution of his duties 
Lunstitutcs dll uhtocL ,sce paragraph 17* 

PenaliiCi^ fji Op rits iG ua; Carrying on without a 
licence an establisliment for massage or special treatment 
to which Fait IV of the Act applies 

(^) Cairtmg on such establishments otherwise than 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of a licence 
or obtamiug a licence or the renewal of a licence by 
wilful misrepresentation or by wilfully omitting to give 
the pi escribed particulars or otlierwise acting in con- 
travention of the piov isions of Part IV of the Act 

Penalt> txctedmg £50 and, after conviction, a 

daily penalty not exceeding 420 For a second or sub- 
sequent otfeiice, imprisonment up to a period of three 
months may be inflicted instead of or m addition to a fine 

(<?) Refusing to permit an authorized officer of the 
Council to enter or inspect any premises which such 
officer IS authorized under Part IV of the Act to enter 
and inspect, or obstructing such officer in the execution 
of his duty 

{d) Contravening the provisions of any b^-law made 
under Part IV of the Act 

(e) Issuing, publishing, or displa> mg, or causing to 
be issued, published, or displayed, any advertisement 
relating to an unlicensed establishment for massage or 
special treatment after a period of seven days from the 
receipt of a notice in writing from the Council or the 
publication of notice in the London Gazette that the 
licence relating to such establishment has expired or has 
been refused or revoked 

Not exceeding and, after conviction, a daily penalty 
not exceedmg £2 

Provided that, while an appeal is pending against any 
refusal of the grant or renewal of a licence or against 
the revocation of a licence, the person appealing shall 
not be liable to any proceedings for caxr3nng on an estab- 
lishment without a licence, or for otherwise contravening 
the provisions of Part IV of the Act or of any by-law 
made thereunder 

17 I! an offence be committed by any company regis- 
tered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1907, or under 
the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1929, or any Act amendmg 
the same, the Council may take proceedings against all 
or any of the directors and managers of such company 
as well as or instead of against the company, and each 
such director and manager is liable on conviction to 
the hke penalty as if he or they were the person or per- 
sons eommittag the offence. 

Town Fknmng iB. Under the powers of the Council 
m a town plaiining authonty lor the County of London, 
the use to which a buiMmg is put is contmlW, Before 
my commitmeats we undertaken m respect of premises 
md Wore applying lor toe iprant of a licence, an 
aff^bceni k his own inWests, accordingly ascer- 

from 

toi town, plwwf to toe partomlar plenum 


which mav be under consideration for the purposes of 
the proposed licence 

By-Lu\s for the regulation of licensed establish- 
ments for massage or special treatment in the County of 
London made b} the London County Council on 21st June, 
1921, Part IV of the London County Council (General 
Powers] Act, 1920, and confirmed by the Secretary^ of 
State for the Home Department on 28th July, 1921 
Definitions i Throughout these by-laws the follow- 
ing words and expressions shall, unless the context other- 
wise requires, have the meanings hereafter assigned to 
them, that is to say — 

“The Council" means the London County Council 
“Licensed person" means a person licensed by the 
Council under Part IV of the London County Council 
^ General Powers) Act, 1920 
" Fstablishment" means and includes premises used 
or represented as being or intended to be used by a 
licensed person for the reception or treatment of persons 
requirmg massage or special treatment 
"Massage or special treatment" means and includes 
massage, manicure, chiropody, light, electric, vapour, 
or other baths or other similar treatment 
"Adv’ertise" means and includes advertising by means 
of boards, circulars and all forms of prmted or written 
matter 

" Inspector" means and includes an inspector or other 
duly authorized oificer of the Council 
Fees or Charges 2 A licensed person shall (a) make 
a complete scale of all fees or charges for massage or 
special treatment given at the establishment, and (6) at 
all times exhibit a copy of such scale of fees or charges 
in a conspicuous position m each part of the establish- 
ment in which payment is made and also in each part 
of such establishment m which massage or special treat- 
ment IS given so that such notice or notices can be read 
bv persons receiving such treatment No gieater fee or 
charge than that specified in the scale or scales of fees 
or charges so exhibited shall be demanded or received 
by such licensed person 

3 A licensed person shall within seven days after the 
date on which notification shall have been giv'^en to him 
by the Council of the grant of a new licence, furnish 
the Council with a copy of such scale of fees or charges 
and shall not thereafter substitute therefor any other 
fees or charges without first giving notice in writing to 
the Council of all alterations proposed to be made and 
making the necessary corrections m the scale exhibited 
m accordance with these by-laws Provided that in a 
case m which a licensed person has been licensed before 
the date on which these by-laws came into force, such 
copy shall be furnished within 14 days after such date 
Advertisements 4 A licensed person shall not adver- 
tise that either he or the establishment is licensed by 
the Council 

5 A licensed person shall not advertise m a public 
thoroughfare or a pubhc convenience or conveyance or 
m any place m which the pubhc assemble, any massage 
or special treatment earned on at the establishment 

Provided that this by-law shall not apply to any ad- 
vertisement in or on the premises of the establishment, 
or to any advertisement m any newspaper or periodical 
which may be exposed for sale xn any pnbhc thorough- 
fare or place in which the public assemble. 

6 A licensed person shall keep m the establishment, 
arranged or filed m order of date, a copy of each ad- 
wtisement or circular issued by him or on his betodf 
for a period of six months from toe date of mue of 
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such advertisement or circular, which said copies shall 
be open to inspection by an inspector and shall be 
produced on demand for such inspection 

Conduct of Business 7 A licensed person shall not 
do, suffer, or permit m the establishment, anv act of 
an indecent or disorderly character and shall take all 
necessaiy^ steps to exclude from the establishment a 
customer or any other person w ho has committed such 
an act in the establishment Such licensed person shall 
not employ or permit or suffer to be in or upon the 
establishment any person who is of known immoral 
character and shall cause all persons in his employ en- 
gaged in the establishment to be decently and properly 
attired, and he shall not permit or suffer the door of 
any room or place in the establishment for the time being 
in use for the giving of massage or special treatment 
to be locked during the period that the patient is therem 
Records 8 A licensed person shall keep at the estab- 
lishment a record in the manner prescribed by the 
Council, giving (a) the name, age, private address, and 
qualification of every assistant employed at the estab- 
lishment, (6) the terms of remuneration of every person, 
assistant or otherwise, employed at the establishment, 
and (c) particulars of e\ery case of curative treatment, 
giving the name and address of the medical practitioner 
(if any) by whom or at whose mstance such treatment 
was prescribed, the name of the person givmg such 
treatment, the sex of each patient and the date and 
the time of treatment Such record shall be open to 
inspection by an inspector and shall be produced on 
demand for such inspection 
9 A licensed person shall not make, or cause to be 
made, any false entry in any record required to be kept 
m pursuance of these by-laws 
Manager to A manager or other person directly or 
indirectly responsible for the management of an estab- 
lishment shall be under the same obligation as the 
licensed person to comply with and secure the observance 
of these by-laws 

Partial Exemption for Certain Hairdressers' Establish- 
ments II By-laws Nos 6, 8 and 9 shall not apply to 
the establishment of a hairdresser m which the only 
massage or special treatment carried on is limited to 
the treatment of the face and scalp and manicure 
Penalties 1 2 Every person who acts in contravention 
of the provisions of the above by-laws is liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a penalty not exceeding £5 and to 
a further penalty not exceeding £2 for each day on which 
the offence continues after conviction thereof 


Ett n V i ' f 1 i ’"w ^ I 

keep a hopj tbest < v ^ \i ' ^ 1 ! ‘ , «rt 

oi the ictt*vd es uu b? a-u-JV' « 

Count 

RigiAkicd Half . I a nf ) ^ 

nitntiorjed b\-]aws do not a]*ph to aiA 
establishment where face or sl ilp misvut h' u lO , ,re 
treatment 15 administered to fennu » astunif t uri \ t r 
IS being given m a shop or -.aluu m fall ui ail 

custonicrisrf sorting therttu N’p.nah Iiaw icon 

made bv the Counnl WitL regm i t » !h» t 

Note The registration and licensing re qmn im 
of the Acts appK to hamlressas m la^ndtin i>ni\ if 
massage or special treatment within tin* inutning oi 
the Acts is guen at thtir isalon*- HairdasMi^- who 
do not give such tieatment are nnt reqiiirtd to l^e 
registered or licensed and the f a daws made iiiub r the 
Acts are not therefore applicable to them 

Ultra-violet ra} treatment is n garded as a < la! 
treatment within the meaning tiu \ct of iqiu, and 
the Council, before grantmg a hetnre authon^mg the 
giving of such treatment, requires be satisfied that 
persons h} whom it is propoNed that such treatment 
shall be given possess such quahhcations as may be 
reasonably necessary’ 

The followmg condition is imjxjsed m all <ases 
(whether a hairdresser’s establishment or otherwise) 
m w'hich the treatment is authon/ed— 

That ultra-Molet ray treatment be admuiMiud only 
in accordance wnth the directions gn t n bv a registered 
medical practitioner with reference to each ixrson to 
whom such treatment is given, and only by siu h t>ersons 
as may be approv’ed m that regard by the Council 

In view of the exemption contamed m B> 4 aw 
II (1920 Act) the following condition is also imposed 
if the treatment is authonxed at a hairdresser^s 
establishment — 

That a record of &\eTy case of ultra-violet ray treat- 
ment be kept by the licensee, that such record bhali 
include the name and address of the medical practitioner 
by whom the treatment was prescribed, the names of the 
persons giving and receiving the treatment and the date 
of such treatment, that such record shall be produced 
on demand by an inspector appointed by the Council 



SECTION XXII 

SALES, ADVERTISING, AND WINDOW DISPLAY 

H^irdrlsslr^ die often content tc) rel\ upon tlieir Sales — of goods, as distinct from service — ad\ei- 

skill in handling hair as then sole means of ad\ertisc- tiding, and window display are related subjects W’^hich, 
ment That attitude might £er^e when bu-mess is in a store or large business, fall under the classification 
booming, as was the case in the nmetecn*twenties and, of “merchandising” Strictly, the selling of service 
to some extent, during the ^^econd w^oild war, but should fall into the same category, but since there is 
with e\ir increa'-mcj competition it becomes liecc-'Sar} the element of skill and professional ability to be 
to sell sen ice as w eli fis good^ The hairdresser requires considered here, it is cont^enient to regard this aspect 
to be a mixture of artist, scientist, bu^mes^i man, and of selling as a subdivision of merchandising 
sales expert Few can claim all these qualifications This section, therefore, will deal with the basic 
but therein no leasun win •suiliLient knuwdcdge should principles of these related subjects as they concern 
ntit be absorbed in carder successfulh to cam out m the hairdiesser, and each will be dealt with under its 
a modest wa\ mo^t of these functions appropriate title 

THE SALES SECTION 

The sales section may be mereb a side line, and necessity for a hairdresser to maintain a sales section 
mat consist of a few show-cases suitably placed WTien the salon trade is bad he perhaps begins 
and stocked in the hairdressing salon Or it may to realize how much his sales have declmed Ridmg 
comprise a small counter at one end of the salon, or, on the crest of a hairdressmg boom is an experience 
better still, if the premises peimit, it ma^ form an not necessarily conducive to the proper attention to 
entirely separate department m the front shop the sales side Indeed, it may be argued, why trouble 

The question of the relative importance of shop about a 25 per cent or a 33I per cent profit when 
sales and salon work is one that has to be considered on the technical side alone 50 or 75 per cent clear 
from time to time by every hairdresser The different profit can be made Thus a boom penod may have 
aspects from which the subject can be viewed vary a derogatory effect upon sales 
according to the needs of the individual There is, however, in addition, the menace of multi- 

To a hairdresser skilled m the higher branches and pie competition to be reckoned with, a factor, it is to 
in posiiche the question largely ranges round the de- be feared, that has resulted m a big loss of sales The 
velopment of those articles that readily lend themselves large stores, the cheaper stores, the chemists, the 
to easy sale m connection with the vanous hair street markets, have each and all deprived the hair- 
fashions dresser of much of his sales trade 

The hairdresser catering only for the gentlemen's Packed cosmetics and other goods and bottled 
trade is concerned with those articles that he feels he lines, such as perfumes, lotions, etc , are now handled 
can conveniently handle with the clientele available , by others than the hairdresser The ever-mcreasmg 
while the ladies' hairdresser naturally restricts his range of widely advertised proprietary Imes and toilet 
or her attention to the sale of those articles apper- requisites is bemg sold by non-hairdresser competitors 
taming only to ladies* use Also as regards the old hairdresser's so-called “bread 

The owner of a mixed ladies' and gentlemen's busi- and butter” lines, such as briUiantme and shaving 
ne^ has to cater for a wider range, and has accordingly soaps, etc,, these are now attractively put up and sold 
more diverse problems to consider by the chemists and stores, often at a cheaper pnee 

than that quoted by the hairdresser 

Tho Necessity for a Sales Section many respects hairdressers are content to follow, 

It will be generally conceded that no hairdressing whereas they should lead The public are attracted by 
business is going to be of very great value if salon show and light. Artistic display spells trade Do hair- 
work only IS undertaken ; m fact, under present condi- dressers study their windows sufficiently ^ 
tions It IS doubtful if many such concerns would pay Apropos the modem window it may be as well to 
them way It therefom follows that a sales section quote Professor Bartlett, of King's College, London, 
niuat fee developed if a sound business is to be built the well-known lecturer on business psychology, who 
^ iid maintained. says— 

%?eii nomial orcumstanoes, there i$ then ev^ The padred shop window was a relic of the wWi 

630 



SALES, ADVERTISING, 

people were afraid to go into shops because thej could 
not leave without buying, and probably something they 
really did not want It should be a reasonable and ordin- 
ary thing for persons to be able to enter a shop and ask 
about articles which, if not suitable, should at once be 
recognized as unsuitable and the matter end there 
When that was possible, window dressing would be 
governed by two facts — span of apprehension and the 
focal point The mind could take in only a few things 
at a time — five w^'as about the limit Bond Street w^as 
now recogmzing that In a window not more than five 
articles would be seen, and one — the focal point — ^was 
more important than all the rest 

Hairdressers would do well to ponder over these 
words and adapt their window display policy accord- 
ingly 

It is often asserted, whether justly or otherwise, 
that the hairdresser is not satisfied with ordinary com- 
mercial profits, that is to say, he charges more for his 
articles than is considered to be reasonable, and that, 
therefore, people go to the chemist or the stores w^here 
similar articles can be obtamed cheaper There may 
be a certam amount of truth m such an assertion 
Why is it, then, that the hairdresser expects a bigger 
margin of profit than, say, the chemist^ 

If it may be permitted to essay an answer, it is due 
mainly to two reasons, le (i) the hairdresser has 
hitherto failed to appreciate the modem business 
tendency to work on a lower percentage of profit, and 
(2) the existence of the commission system Many 
hairdressers, for example, pay 12 or 15 per cent com- 
mission on sales, which fact compels them to work on a 
margin of profit of at least 33I per cent in order to 
make the retailmg of goods a commercial proposition 

How to Stimulate Sales 
There is no excuse for the hairdresser who fails to 
be progressive There is the value to him of modem 
advertismg, much of which is done for him by vanous 
manufacturers Then the up-to-date wholesalers are 
always willmg to sell m small quantities so that a 

ADVERTISING FOR 

Nowadays it is agreed that advertismg in some form 
IS essential to healthy, progressive busmess It is com- 
puted that nearly aU businesses lose about 6 per cent 
of customers every year for one reason or another 
Some die, others transfer their custom, some no longer 
use the product, and others have cause for complamt, 
and, not receivmg what they consider proper treat- 
ment, attention, or adjustment, go elsewhere, Agamst 
this IS a new generation nsing, and there is a higher 
standard of livmg than hitherto. The person who buys 
or visits where fancy leads has also to be taken into 
consideration, but the best adveftiscnaent of all is 
the recommendation of sati^fed 
New hairdressmg ^ops and ^itorpciw It® 


AND WINDOW DISPLAY 

hairdresser is able to stock a ^ :r] j * n c > 
without unduly burdening hirn-t u 

The existence of coinpet ait tDidn ’ JurraU, nutans 
of which the late^^t lines are U ujU pruairuntl} 
before the trade, the iatt'^t fashit^rs ji'dirattal .rd a 
vanety of new ideas plactd m frrjLt ? th Lair In m la 
of this country, is an aid which the ‘ air- 

dresser cannot afford to neglect Nnf r f , iLl 
hi^storv of the hairdre^aiig a ' la 

existed such faaiities for tahnical and < r-nari r ad 
edutatiun as exist to-dav. 

The Need for Specialization 

A sales department can be built up in a hairuit^-mg 
estabh«^hment in sl\ eral w a\ s Some hairdress^ rs like 
to, and du, dtwtlup a good trade m “own name 
specialities , that is to say, as far as possible, the} have 
their preparations put up b\ tlieir wholesalers with 
special labels so that they are able to establish a regu- 
lar turnover m those particular ariitlf s, and generally 
obtain a somewhat larger profit than is obtainable on 
proprietary articles public! v ad\trtised Ihe * own 
name“ speciahtv tenth to gne the indbpen^able 
touch to an establishment 

If people will sha\e themselves or shampoo their 
own hair, let them be taught that the hairdre-^scr 
knows best about shaving soaps or shampoos, and, 
therefore, he is the man to buv from 

If the hairdresser will content himself with a com- 
mercial profit on his sales, give good value, and be as 
anxious to cultivate counter trade as the ordinary 
shopkeeper, there is no reason why his shop should not 
be as remunerative and valuable as that of any 
outside competitor. 

The public generally, m the long run, recognize 
a reliable hairdresser, and will always go for pre- 
ference to an establishment that has succeeded m 
generating confidence as to fair dealing and technical 
efficiency* 

THE HAIRDRESSER 

constantly spnnging up They have got to get busmess 
somewhere Someone loses a customer every tune a 
new establidunent obtains one What does this mean ? 
Simply, that to retain even the hitherto r^ular cUeote 
the haudresser must advertise m some way. So then 
there arises the problem, what is the most 
kind of advertismg ? Inter«ted peqAe can po^Wy pat 
up facts and figure to i»c»v«that the Press is the best 
medium. Poster ccmtractors am do the sme about 
posters, and postal advertoaig oiieats witt 
about ckculats, etc. Thshbctkih^eadbadvcrtial^ 
n^dtum has its speeia! a{#attlm and me. 

The (p«$tiou evoy 


i 
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for me as a hairdasser ” Tne correct anstter may 
sa\ e a lot of monet It can be asserted quite definitely 
that spasmodic adtertismg does not pav To be suc- 
cessful and profitable adtertising must be continuous 
There are exceptions, of course, but these are rare 

Before any advertising is commenced three things 
should be decided bt the hairdresser (i| The 
amount he is prepared to spend (2) Ihe media he 
IS going to use (31 The plan of campaign 

Take the monev problem first Usually a percent- 
age of the turnover is allocated to advertismg This 
varies from i to 5 per cent, and from this a small sum 
IS often reserved for emergencies that may arise dunng 
a campaign, to combat a trade competitor who may 
be trying to spoil one’s effort, or to boost some 
special offer, e g permanent wa\ing M a new s\stem 

Now comes the method to be emplo}ed, but before 
the advertiser makes up his mind about this he ought 
first to consider the product, 1 e what it is he has to 
sell, or what special service he has to offer, what it will 
do, and what it will not do Then he must consider 
who are the people likely to buy his goods or visit 
his salons \\Tiat class are they’ WTiat are their 
buying habits’ WTiere do they come from’ If this 
information is not immediately a\ ailable, then it must 
be obtained somehow. It can be done and is being 
done every day Local tradesmen have a far better 
opportunity than any others for studying the people to 
whom they sell It is important to note just from 
w’here the best customers come To find out if any 
particular area yields more than another, and, if it 
does, to look for the reason , there must be one, and 
the knowledge gained m such an mvestigation may be 
the means of obtaining valuable mformation which can 
be turned to profitable account m any subsequent 
advertising campaign 

The best-known media for advertismg are the Press 
and outdoor publicity For convenience the former 
may include postal and door-to-door distribution of 
folders, the latter includes posters, sandwich boards, 
cmema screens, electnc signs, window displays, etc 
But the point for each and every hairdresser to con- 
sider IS, ** Which IS the best method for me to use’ ” 
The answer to this largely depends on the situation of 
the shop premises Traders who are situated m the 
centre of the town or who have branches in different 
parts can profitably use Press announcements in 
newspapers and local magazmes, as well as other 
forms of direct and outdoor publiaty. 

Hairdimars m outmde districts have a differaat 
propositiem. Their pimpectwe cUents wffl inost hkd^ 
be to an area round the shop, unl^ they 

imm mmB i^teular advantage that mak^ it worth 
wMfe for cifente to mm to them from a 
This bAig a momanfs lAction will tlmt 
m: oitdoor is the 


them The hairdresser must concentrate on attract- 
ing his public It is a fallacy to say, as is often asserted, 
that people will not go long distances to buy somethmg 
they want They w^ill But they must get value that 
IS worth while either in goods or service The hair- 
dresser will be wise not to waste money gomg after a 
big, widespread public He should make up his mmd 
where his public is, and then take the shortest and 
most direct way to reach it 

Plan the campaign in advance Whatever sum of 
money it is decided to spend, allocate it over a period 
It will be found expensive and decidedly unprofitable 
to have a “big splash'* and then to fade out Concen- 
trate on reaching a few people regularly rather than 
a lot occasionally or inadequately Persistency pays 
in advertismg Put life in the “copy “ and stick to the 
same policy throughout all announcements, whether 
they are made in the Press, by circular, or poster It 
is a mistake to try to say everything at once , people 
have not time to take m more than one thing at a time 
Make the advertismg mterestmg Aim at creatmg a 
favourable atmosphere about the particular goods and 
service Get some definite pomt about the busmess, 
and make the most of it 

Illustration plays an important part m advertising 
Bad blocks, or inappropnate diagrams, sometimes 
spoil otherwise good advertisements, and bad printing 
often results m illustrations lookmg like ''blobs" of 
mk m the newspapers 

Advertismg is primarily a question of psychology, 
and, accordmg to data given m their reports, psycho- 
logical experts and statisticians state that the best 
and most profitable advertisements are those that — 

1 Say one thmg at a time 

2 Have focal points limited and balanced 

3 Do not change style and type too much. 

4, Do not overdo decorative borders 

5 Do not insert too many dividmg Imes 

6 Make good use of variety and do not overdo 
repetition 

In short, this all boils down to stmphetty of presenta- 
tion. In addition to this it must be remembered that 
advertismg to be successful must be persistent. It 
must also be mterestmg. There must be a pohey 
behmd it all It must be planned m advance and be 
well directed 

If those responsible for advertismg expenditure, 
whether individual or collective, would see to it that 
their publicity conforms to the simple principles here 
outlmed, and will use the nght media, they can rest 
cemtent that their advertismg will be decidedly profit- 
able In any case, whatever media are u^, the 
window display should serve as an accessory to toe 
impressions created by the advertisements, and a 
later section will be devoted to this ' 

of ''selling" the sarvic^ of the tetal^ i . 



SALES, ADVERTISING, AND WINDOW DISPLAY 

CO-OPERATIVE AD\TERTISING FOR THE HAIRDRESSER 


Co-operative advertising is that form of advertising 
which consists in making known the product of an 
entire industry by the members of that industr}^ It 
differs from the advertising of individuals m that no 
attempt is made to direct the attention of the public 
to any particular shop or to the goods of any one 
manufacturer or producer The advertising of a smgie 
firm aims at selling the goods manufactured or pro- 
duced by that firm , co-operative advertising has the 
wider object of making known and selling the product 
of one entire industry 

Modern advertising, when conducted on a national 
scale, IS without doubt the strongest force in busmess 
to-day By makmg possible largely increased produc- 
tion, it lowers the unit cost of manufacture of man\ 
articles which could not be sold to the mass of the 
people without its aid 

But advertising on a large scale, a national scale, is 
not within the reach of everybody To buy space in 
the daily papers, whose circulations run into milhons, 
costs a good deal, and only those who are prepared to 
spend many thousands of pounds yearly can engage m 
all the varied forms of publicity that go to make up a 
national campaign To the average hairdresser such 
expenditure is out of the question How, then, is he 
to advertise his product or his service on a large scaled 

The answer is to be found m co-operation This 
form of advertismg makes it possible for a product to 
be widely and largely advertised, thus brmgmg m- 
creased sales and larger profits to every branch of the 
industry, it also tends to create a spmt of helpfulness 
within the industry and between the different branches 
of the trade or profession. Men who are contnbuting 
to a common fund, for the one purpose of conferrmg 
benefits upon their industry, are brought into more 
friendly relations one with another — there is less 
room for misunderstanding, and a more helpful spmt 
prevails 

There is nothmg new m formmg a project for co- 
operative advertising. Durmg the la^ decade one 
industry after another has sought and found m co- 
operative advertismg an answer to its own problems 
There exists ample proof of the success of co-operative 
advertismg. According to the Board of Trade figure, 
the pre-war '"Eat More Fruit'' campaign increased 
the sale of font by jf5,ooo,ooo ^ 

At the time of writing the first co-operative hair- 
dressing publicity campaign has operated for mtm 
seven years and has been highly suce^rful m its aim to 
professional hairdressmg and the skill of the haiT'* 
dr^ser to the pubhc In this my it las been able to 
of&et the eftets of inwtwag 
with tte of hMt 

The mato obfoctife to to 


the hairdresser and tn rttaiii Im-jiji 

tnrourai^t tk im]i\u ty uh nn tl*e 
hairdresser and to \iqt the salon mure ufttn 

The organi/dtion hanrilm^ the paldiiiu rainpai m 
IS the Professional Hairdressing Hneli.pinud Gnmp, 
which consists of numinalui repre^entatiu^ fruio the 
leading Craft and Teihnieal {huIrs and from the 
manufacturer>> and wlitdesalcr- It l*. 
sentatne of the whole trade* hut t ikc> no part m ain 
of the actiMties iiormallv <anud out In uthtr Cnft 
societies Its bule purpose to stll jiruft^iunal 
hairdressing to the pubh* 

In order to start the larnpaign a numlxT of suppliers 
pnnided the initial fund- Tunning into main ilmu- 
sands of pounds Lain < raft (»rgani/ itmm niddo 
their contribution and c(»ntiime to tlo so 

Diinng one special publi< it\ (anipaigri, indnirluai 
hairdresser^^ weie asked to subscribe tlu -um of 20s 
and in return the\ were snpplud with specialU 
prepared show material which the Group prodmed at 
intervals This was addituuial to the general work 
done on behalf of the entiie Craft 

Hairdressers were thus able to obtain wmdfm bills, 
showcards, pamphlets and other special items of 
printed matter for which the\ would ha\e had to 
pa\ \erv large sums if bought mduiduallv, indwi, 
the individual had the ad\ antage of owiung material 
of a quality normally only available to the most 
prosperous manufactunng concerns 

Public Relations 

The Group operates a comprehensive Public 
Relations service through which the Press, B,B Ck, 
Television, Newsreels and other sources o! public 
information, are kept fully aware of ail the available 
facts about professional hairdressing This 1 $, of 
course, only a part of the work done by this depart- 
ment but It IS work for which there has been a need 
for many years 

So that hairdressers themselves can inform the 
public about the professional status and skill of their 
calling a senes of interesting ''talks'' have been 
prepared by an expenenced script wnter. The 
manusenpts cover a variety of subjects concerned 
with hairdressing and are written to appeal to specific 
groups of people — ^Youth Clubs# Institutes# 

Townswomen's Guilds# are but some extmpfes; »id 
thare are special senpts Im tkse who to 
their own public demonstimtims of liidr ^yliu® m 
permanent waving. 

Hdlf iiit 

The sidiTidwI M^mm wmU to # 
rtiwif in to tot pwtol wS 
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ha\e in mint! the pn^feibility of duertmpr a proportion 
of the new business to his own particular salon 
He can, if he wishes, bm from the Group at a \erv 
low cost, piofe-^ionalh prepared ad\ ertisements 
w^bich are illustrated and complete w ith the exception 
of his own name and address Thi^ is set lt)calh bv 
the ncw&paper printer when the ad\eitisement is 
used These ‘‘stereos’ are also a\aiiable for use on 
folders, pamphlets, leaflets or other items of locally 
pnnted material 

Cinema slides have also been prepared for mdn idual 
hairdressers The^e are supplied complete down to 
the name and address and, again, at a \er\ luv\ cost — ■ 
made possible, incidentally, onlv through the co- 
operation of other haii dressers ’ 

Local Associations 

Many local blanches of national Craft organizations 
and some smaller individual societies make use of the 
Group’s special publicity material on a district basis 
The plan is quite simple the local organizations buy 
the newspaper space, or pa\ for the printing m the 
case of folders, and the Group provides the complete 


ad\ ertisenient at a nominal charge These complete 
ad\ ertisements are available m a \anety of designs 
and sizes and are sometimes used as part of a 
folder listing the names and addresses of all branch 
members 

The Future 

The value of co-operative ad\ ertising and publicity 
has been pro\ ed beyond doubt Already, at the time 
of writing, the success of the hairdressers’ campaign 
seems assured — ^but it is dependent upon every 
individual Without adequate support, both financial 
and acti\e, from the progressue members of the 
Craft, such a scheme cannot be fully effective E\ ery 
hairdresser must benefit to some extent, therefore 
e\ ery hairdresser should make it his duty to 
participate in the campaign 

The reader is strongly advised to obtain full details 
of what the united Craft is doing, and to become, 
not onl} a contributor but also an active supporter 
of his own publicity campaign Make a point of 
showing the display matenal you may obtain and help 
to ensure the success of the campaign as a whole 


THE WINDOW AND ITS FITTINGS 


One of the most important aspects of retail business 
IS that of window display Many an otherwise well- 
run business has been seriously damaged because of 
lack of attention to the windows The buying public 
consider the shop window as an index to the nature 
and quality of the shop A welMited, nicely stocked 
establishment may be robbed of its interna) value 
because the external display has been ill-considered 
A well-dressed window gives dignity and tone to 
the establishment, whereas a dirty window and an 
unkempt display definitely repel the public Window 
dressing, however, is an art, and wmdow fitting, like 
all other forms of craftsmanship, is largely influenced 
by changing taste on the part of the public Thus the 
art of wmdow dressing fluctuates with the changmg 
tastes of the public, a taste may it be added, which 
can be suggested and fostered by the artist. More- 
over, the modem developments m the arts and crafts, 
together with scientific mvention of display matenals, 
give the modem hairdresser plenty of scope for satis- 
factory display 

Window Fittings 

Tbe window display must necessaiily depend upon 
the and size of the ^op wmdow and the 

mtm of the fittings employed, which, in turn, are 
depto tot upon the exigmdes of the premises and the 
d shop fxmt 

thmfeacl a thii^ m fasMcm in drop 


Industrial Art, and the Design and Industries’ Associa- 
tion, have had considerable influence upon modem 
shop construction The first aim of the modem shop- 
fitter IS to construct both fronts and fittings in 
keepmg with the requirements of the particular 
business This mvolves the introduction of a decora- 
tive element which will also serve a functional purpose 

The hairdresser who is able to say what the style 
of his shop front shall be is thus enabled to fit the 
entire establishment appropriately to the general 
scheme of thmgs Window displays must neces- 
sarily accord with the style of the shop front, the 
nature of the business, and also the class of business 
aimed at 

Modem busmess demands modern displays, and 
such displays mvolve the use of modem fittings 
Heavy shelving, whether m polished wood or plate- 
glass, is a thmg of the past, ill-accordmg with the 
artistically set out wmdow Moreover, the old style 
of window display lacked the *"pull*' nowadays ren- 
dered necessary by a highly dxscnmmatmg public 
Ranges of plate-glass shelving mvolve the use of heavy 
supports, and much valuable space is perforce taken 
up with useless ironwork or brackets However 
daintily the Selves may be set out, the ponderous 
nature of these old-fashioned fittmgs tends to destroy 
the value of the wmdow display. 

Having discarded such dtrnisy fittings, m having a 
new shop with a free wmdow, the prohfem i, 

fitting it up m accordance with 
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modern wmdow has but three permanent fixtures, 
namely, the plate-glass of the window itself, the floor 
of the wmdow, and the back partition It is important 
that the wmdow be as air-tight and dust-proof as 
possible, which means that the floor and the back 
partition must be specially constructed and fitted 

The floor of the wmdow constitutes the prmcipal 
fitting for the purposes of display Much stock can 
be artistically arranged and displayed on the floor of 
the wmdow It is necessary, however, to raise the 
goods on show so that the display may catch the eye, 
and in such a way that any unfilled space will be con- 
ducive to the general display and its effect The vari- 
ous portable devices for raismg the goods comprise 
miniature dais, tiers of glass shelves on wood supports, 
pedestal display stands m wood or glass, and oval or 
round glass shelves for use on wood pedestals Bemg 
portable, any of these fittings may be placed m any 
position as desired 

The use of electric lighting m wmdow display is not 
confined nowadays to merely lighting up the wmdow, 
but may be exploited m a diversity of ways Cubes 
of opaque glass with electnc lights inside may be 
arranged as an extra '*draw'* or for the purpose of 
holding goods, the flex always being concealed 

Strictly speakmg, the word ''fittmgs'* connotes 
shelves, brackets, pedestals, and the like, but, owmg 
to the enterprise of the manufacturers of the vanous 
propnetary hnes, there can also be included under this 
headmg special advertising devices These latter 
compose models, such as wax or aluminium figures , 
permanent wavmg devices (e g the Eugene figure) , 
enlarged models of patent devices (e g the enlarged 
facsimile of the Auto-strop razor blade), working 
models of razor-sharpening or other machines (eg 
the Rolls razor, showing the operations of honing and 
stropping) , and dunomy packages of bottled and other 
propnetary hnes Showcards, vanously and appro- 
pnately designed, photographs of hair styles, examples 
of waves, and so on, are also useful All these tend 
to help the display schemes Moreover, manu- 
facturing firms are willing to co-operate in sp^ial 
wmdow shows durmg normal times, and frequently 
send out expert wmdow dressers to arrange these 
displays* 

Colour Schemes 

Colour IS one of the most potent attractions for any 
window, and fortunately the hairdresser has one of the 
finest grouiB of merdxandise to exploit in this, cm* 
nection. His goods are espeoaHyfavoiu^e to 
colour scl^mes 

The colour schema of any di^y nwt mxmd with ; 
(x) the ^op fimt and ife docairthm 
partote Ike 4 ^30* 


attraction Modern windows with tliiir ‘stereo- 
typed fittings in\ ariablv require a backgrcftinil Th^ se 
backgrounds, or back-scrtcns, can be obtainrfi in all 
kmds of delightful styles Firing s|XTiahzing m wm- 
dow fittings make a feature of backgrounds All kinds 
of fancy papers, crepe-paper, or flowmd parn^r are 



Fig 537 A Mudermst Window Novelty in 
White Plaster, with a Black Ofaiite 
Shelf for 1>ispl^\ Purposes 

(B)' courtesy of Messrs R Hotmden Ud ) 

suggested , also trellis work with appropriate flowers 
or foliage intertwined may be used Then there is the 
scenic background, a scene or a picture in colours 
(e g a picture of girls gathenng lavender , the lavender 
fields, etc , would provide a splendid background for a 
display of lavender water). 

The wmdow dresser, however, must possess some 
knowledge of colour harmony and colour jKycholc^. 
Colour has a wonderful power rather of attraction or 
repulsion A combmation of colours may be attractive 
provided there is an absence of “clash " . on the other 
hand, colours badly combined may entirdy mar the 
effect of any display. 

Much care has to be taken m the choice of colours 
for the backgrounds Tranquil and cool colours are 
best for such purpoass , green and blue are {wtkularly 
good, and make saMactory background colours. 
Moreover, the mass effect of a giem or a Mue badi- 
giound can be easily balanced by a suitable 
ment of other coloiffsm the foreground. Fewexam^, 
red or/and ;^Ilow as feuegroand oikuirs would bar* 
mmm with such a bad^omd. Brdliuit otters^ 
sudi as yellow or red m not «dKrh«d for b^^ 

Some edtes tend to exctle; ler oob!^ omfs 

luid yAw, if tbiged wM in4 ^ ^ 

i4 cedodbor. Red has » pfflikxMf 

il ii, iwt 


rfteable wmb, Red and ^ma, homme, Immmm, 
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and are quite an effective combination Blue blends 
well wth orange or tangerine Yellow produces the 
effect of gaiety, vhereas either black or brown or 
gre> IS depressing to the and to the spints Tur- 
quoise blue and coral make an effective combination 
Black, if blended with orange, is rendered particu- 
larly mce Violet or mau\e or purple, blended with 
vhite, gi\es a pretty effect 
There is also such a thing as colour preferences For 
example, women have a preference for blue, whereas 


men prefer green Then, again, these preferences affect 
different classes of people , for instance, the uneducated 
have a predilection for “loud'' colours Tawdry and 
highly coloured posters appeal to the rustic mmd, 
soft colours, such as blue or green, if used m com- 
bination, will frequently fail to arrest the attention 
of the so-called “country bumpkm '' Factors such 
as are here enumerated have to be taken mto con- 
sideration by the hairdresser when arranging his 
window display 


DETAILS OF WINDOW DISPLAY 


Window display is undoubtedly a difficult art, strict 
attention to detail being necessary to secure the cor- 
rect position and angle of each article displayed , also 
the proper amount and the position of the lighting so 
as to compel attention, and the introduction of suit- 
able fittings to show the pnncipal display to advantage, 
should be well thought out 

WTiere a curved wrmdow is used the question of 
suitable hghtmg will be found to be entirely different 
from that used to advantage with a fiat front, and, 
similarly, where the street is wide or the premises are 
opposite a street entrance it will often be necessary 
to block out the high-light by means of a deep valance 
and to arrange indirect artificial lighting 

WTiere electric signs, moving figures or signs in 
striking colours are employed, these should be set 
deeply m the wmdow, when, with the additional use 
of a strong light centred on to the display and on 
a uniformly dark ground, a very striking result may 
be obtained 

It IS important that not only should the products 
displayed be changed frequently, but the character 
of the wmdow should be altered A new mterest is 
created if the shape of the floor is changed by the use 
of back-screens, which are furnished with tasteful 
mirrors In this connection a special paper has re- 
cently been produced by a photographic process whidi 
IS m mutation of, and practic^y mdistinguishabie 
from, oak, mahogany, teak, and walnut parquet, and 
which will serve to secure the necessary changes m 
the character of the window space. The borders of 
mirrors and other woodwork can be covered in this 
way so as to mamtam the character of the entire 
display. 

Whatever announcements are displayed, they 
should be of the b^t po^ble style , the best is not too 
expensive considering that these help to influence the 
public as to the dteacter of the business. A fresh, 
tasteM wm&w will create the impression of careful 
attestot and good workmanship 
At the mm itfa advwble to di^lay 
apfce dnoe window tmd 

^ M ^ the f immf of 
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establishment, as evidenced by the display, gives an 
impression of high prices The price list may be hand- 
pnnted in the style suited to the display or, where the 
business is in a high-class distnct, magnet letter signs 
could be used The letters, which are coloured in old 
gold, are arranged on a steel ground which can be 
framed m Louis XVI, Adam, or other styles, and with 
the assortment of characters obtainable all types of 
announcements can be set up m a few seconds 

The actual goods displayed, of course, will depend 
on the distnct, the class of person to be catered for, 
and the extent of the services which the busmess can 
offer Assummg that the busmess makes a speciahty 
of tinting and permanent waving, examples of the 
work should be displayed, care bemg taken that the 
mode of waving is the one preferred in the district 

Various figures should be dressed accordmg to 
the styles demanded, and examples of tintmg and 
waving, with display cards of the methods used and 
the range offered, should be shown A great attrac- 
tion is to arrange a wig of fair hair with sections tmted 
m various colours, the tinted sections bemg waved 
The tmting must actually be done on the wig and not 
by making the wig of various tinted sections, as the 
latter practice would not be a straightforward sug- 
gestion A display card should be used drawing atten- 
tion to the manner of treatment, since it has often 
been considered that tmted hair cannot be perman- 
ently waved in a satisfactory manner By exhibiting 
such a figure the proof is convincing, and m actual 
practice has been found to produce very good busmess 
results 

For the display of hair-tmtmg accessones, the mam 
feature will be those preparations made by the estab- 
lishment, but whether in liquid form or henna com- 
pound, the display must be supported by announce- 
ments not only artistic and attractive, but with text 
sufficiently convmcing as to the value of the prepara- 
tion Where a compound henna is used, an excelleut 
device x$ to display a quantity of each colour m 
dishes (or lai^e watch, glasses) with a small capnd 
aiumuncmg the natural effect on the together 

of hair treated Alternatively, a 

^ ifkf. 
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this work could be made by the use of half-head wax 
figures showmg a range of hair colours from blonde to 
black 

To advertise manicure attendance, wax hands show- 
mg excellent manicure efiects can be purchased at 
most wholesale houses, and these should be set rather 
close to the front of the wmdow, posed on a cushion 
or white lace serviette to give the suggestion of clean- 
liness 

Where wax figures are not available, particular 
attention should be paid to displa}^ cards vhich should 
indicate specialized attendance and the extreme care 
with which such services are carried out 

A most attractive advertisement for face massage 
can be obtamed from an arrangement of creams, 
lotions, etc , grouped below a display card, and a 
steaming kettle as the centre piece or focal point, the 
whole display bemg completed by other cards an- 
nouncing electrolysis and eyebrow pluckmg, beauty 
treatments, etc Another method would be to arrange 
a figure before a glass showmg the electric light 
system of steammg and face massage, which can be 
made most stnking by the suitable placmg of electnc 
lamps 

The question of continumg the display after closing 


hours IS one for the considcratim of the irdnidual 
owner A single ‘'spot-lisrhl'’ could be suitablv ar- 
ranged to direct attention to the mr^t important item 
of the display, and with the tune-mitir btem the 
display would cease automat iralh at an hour pre\i- 
ousl} determined 

The windmv should ne\er be crowded, nor sbnild 
goods that ‘'clash** be placed in juxtapo’^itiun Tlie 
most artistic and efiective display is that whre one 
or two lines are given proimntnce The “suhi?'* 
method of display is essential where new lints are con- 
cerned Thus the attention of the public is directed 
to one particulai article without undue com]»anbOn 
with other Imes As a slight departure from the sulm 
method, a policy of contrasts is recommendt^d, that is 
to say, the articles, or lines, featured are shown in con- 
trast (e g a solus display of a hair iotiun contiasted 
with a display of a depilatory) Colour contrasts, if 
carefully done, are also useful as a “ pull ** 

Where a tobacco, or any other more or less diterse 
trade, is carried on m conjunction with the hair- 
dressing, the wmdow should be divided, smee not only 
does the display become confused and unattractive if 
this is not done, but the mixing of such diverse pro- 
ducts reduces the selling powders of each commodity 


PRICES AND TICKETS 


No discussion on sales, advertising, and window 
dressing would be complete without some reference to 
paces and price tickets Ignonng the factor of Pur- 
chase Tax, the retail price of any article is necessanly 
determmed by its cost pace, plus a percents^e of 
profit The percentage of profit obtamed depends upon 
several factors, namely (a) the nature of the article 
sold , (6) the nature of the distnct m which the shop is 
situated, (c) competition, either local or general, and 
{^f) overhead and general establishment charges 
With reference to {a), such articles as furniture, 
jewellery, or furs, carry a profit of about 50 per cent 
of the sellmg pace The fines generally stocked by the 
hairdresser, fancy goods, perfumery, cosmetics, brush- 
ware, and the like, usually carry a profit of 33 J per cent 
of selhng pace For example, if a particular article 
cost 8d., its retail pace would be is = 33i per cent, or 
one-third profit. Since the 1914-18 war there has been, 
however, a reassessment of values in retail trading, 
due mainly to mtense competition and mass produ(> 
tion, so that many hairdresers now work on the basis 
of a 25 per cent profit. Tobacco and cigarettes show 
a vay much smaller profit, trading in these lines 
IS, however, worth while because of the qtnek teaow 
—small pxfits, and quick returns 
It IS iways important that the baintesser ditwlil 
basehis'ptk»»upcMadefinttepBPOffliage<rfpPbfife* Ife 
would be uttwi^ toiKBceed 331 psrcebtt- to 


25 per cent profit on his general lines, P A T A fines 
excepted The retail paces of the latter propnetaty 
goods are fixed by agreement, and, as such Imes are 
well advertised, a shghtly lower margm of profit is 
more than counterbalanced by the bigger sdes due 
to a free advertisement Thus the average profit on 
all other fines ^ouid work out at approximately 
29 per cent. 

The best pohey for advertisement and display is 
ihzXoipncesmusi be plainly marked. Each line should 
be paced whether on display in the window or made 
the shop Each article, excepting projadetary lines of 
which tile pace is umversally known, should bear the 
retail pace and the cost pace. The retail price, of 
course, is shown m plain figures, bet the cost prfce, 
bemg merely for the vendor’s use, is m code {a suitable 
code IS given m Section XX. Orgamiation, page 604) 
A gummed label, or tab, can be used iat tto purpose, 
or, on those articles where it is impossible to affix suds 
a label, a tie-on tag is reconaaended. Ibus the label 
£«• tag will bear obvarsely and nsvwwsl^ two ptsces, 
for example, cost price N/W, retail priee a». 

It s also mpoetmi and desiralde that, e^peda% 
for window , thewi alwold be » Ifcjbf admr 
stAme. Notiffi^iendstospoiagoodffii^yaoia^ 
as a nixed Mntia»nt d price titiGeta. Ibe heir- 
ihwer rimeM » tti«e bf ticieete 

eiWfler prices en 
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prices from id to is or 6d to or neat v^hite rect- 
angular tickets with black or red pnces marked there- 
upon may be used Each ticket should be neat but 
large enough to be seen w ithout eyestrain The colour 
of the price tickets, other notices, labels, etc , should 
conform to the general colour scheme of the display 
Soiled tickets should never be displaced It is more 
economical m the long run to scrap soiled and dam- 
aged tickets and to procure and use a fresh supply 
The use of bad or dirty tickets tends to depreciate 
the \alue of the goods on show and to deter the sale 
of them 


In addition to price lists, notices, and price tickets, 
it is essential to give point to wmdow displays by 
usmg "'pointers,” or legendary devices, seasonal and 
otherwise, variously and appropriately shaped, and 
worded tickets— for example, "Yuletide Gifts,” 
"Spring Modes,” "The Vogue,” "Dressing-table 
Gifts,” "Preparations for the Hair,” "The 
Cream of Beauty,” etc , etc Such devices, if appro- 
priately and tastefully arranged in relation to the tout 
ensemble, tend to give pomt to special hnes and services 
Moreover, if nicely shaped and coloured, these pointers 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of the public 
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SECTION XXIII 

DESIGNING AND FITTING HAIRDRESSING SALONS 

A HAIRDRESSER about to commence m busmess for passmg on to more detailed information riw-anlin’ 
himself has to consider one of two alternatives (i) designs and fittmgs of hairdressing sakms, it is neces- 
Shall he open an entirely new busmess’ or (2) Shall saiy to consider the plan of operation 
he purchase a busmess already estabhshed’ Both The first consideration, but not necessanlv the 
these alternatives will necessarily mvolve the outlay greatest in order of importance, is the question of 
of considerable capital, but m the case of an entirely finance The busmess man must, of course, ‘‘cut his 
newbusmesstheextentof the outlay will depend upon coat accordmg to his amount of cloth," but. on the 
several important factors {a) The class of busmess to other hand, fitments and equipment must be con- 
be undertaken, (6) Whether ladies’, gentlemen’s, or sidered matnly as an investment and not as an expense 
both , (c) The t3cpe and needs of the particular town or Even though a small amount of capital can only go a 
district chosen , (d) The ambitions of the prospective small way, yet nghtly spent, it may brmg tock a 
propnetor himself, (e) Whether the premises are new considerable harvest Many factors enter mto the 
or old proper pay-out of capital , for example, money wiU be 

If the hairdresser favours the purchase of an already thrown away if the salon is inadequately fitted, or, 
estabhshed concern he will also have to consider again, if it be over-fitted and likely to accord ill with 
several important, but shghtly different factors, such the reqmrements of the distnct The temptation to 
as, for example (a) The class of busmess already spend money disproportionately is all too frequently 
created , (6) The type of premises already used for the yielded to % the inexpenenced business man ; the 
busmess , (c) Whether such a busmess is capable of whole plan of equipment must be in proportion. For 
development and extension , (d) Whether the busmess example, for a small hairdresser to spend, say, £75 on a 
IS actually, and potentially, worth the pnce asked cash register till, and m consequence skimp more essen- 
for it tial fittmgs or to provide meagre sanitary arrange- 

ments, would be foohsh It is to be feared that many 
The Need for a Plan of Operation tie up relatively large sums of capital m this way, and 

The prospective propnetor as he visualizes the consequently there is nothmg adequate left for the 
problem which necessarily confronts him as he enters essentials of the particular business 
upon his new busmess expenence is faced at the outset Salons can be designed and fitted tastefully and 
with the question of the design, fittir^, and general hygienically with a relatively small outlay, provided 
fur nishing of the establishment If it is an entuely suffiaent consideration be given to quotations which 
new busmess he will be able to fit it up accordmg to should, m every case, be requested from several firms 
his own tastes and the requirements of the distnct before the actual fitments axe decided upon. Moreover, 
He IS fortunate m havmg, as it were, a dean slate the plan of operation should mdude appropnate 
upon which to work The only possible limitation is colour schemes, so that the general appearance of 
the important one of capital outlay But the hair- the establishment is suitable and pleasing. Both the 
dresser who huyra an estabhshed concern is some- external and mtemal decorations should, of comae, 
what limited by the fact that the concern has already be m accordance with the ^end fitments and 
been designed and fitted It may happen, and this is eqmpmmt. 

frequently the case, that the place will need refitting Fittmp and equipment are more than an expense, 
to brmg It up to date, and more m accordance with they are, nghtly considered, an investment— as much 
modem an mvestment as a bond or svay other secanty that 

These remarks apply not only to those hairdressers returns interest In any b^ enterpnse, a facttwy, a 
who contemplate entering mto prqpnetordiip, bat raOway, road tran^ort, and real e^^ and b uildin g s 
equally to those who axe already well establidied are charged to mxom 4 m as also 

The existing proprietor, as well as the prospective are the machines, eqm|®ients. and penmanent fixtures, 
propnetor, must inevitably consider, from time to The money espcacW on these tWngs is chained to fltai 
time, the need for refitting, developing, and extending c^tal account as iavestaaent because it has a pes- 
lusbusine^. manmtvainetodaaearei^poswr. 

Before a new saifyu is deagned or new fitaenis or Nobositasscanaaieeeedto^saitla kspii^todate, 
fresh equ^nnent are installed, it Is important Ihat a ®sd wawy qawaot be swd# wale® a*0B*y is ^pebt. 
plan of operation be first preErtered. Tliereftoe. bdfee 'Tbfi® ® ooiass, a JItBrt to prep® akpendtore fof 
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fittings and equipment Up to the point of actual This improvement is not peculiar to, neither has 

utility any new fitting or fresh equipment is a sound it been restricted to, ladies’ hairdressing salons 

imestment, depending upon the situation of the Owing pnncipally to the introduction by large firms 

busmess and the class, or type, of trade done The and multiple stores of super-salons catermg for 

amount of style and elegance appropnate, or neces- both sexes, the gentlemen’s salons have also gener- 

SQiy, IS a matter for individual judgment, and will ally improved m style and character The modem 

necessarily vary m different locahties and with differ- hairdressmg establishment is incomparably better 

ent conditions But it is safe to say that good quality, than the salons commonly found, say, thirty-fi\e 

durable, efficient, and up-to-date equipment is a years ago The public expect, and rightly so, nicely 

sound purchase m any circumstances Wlien the hair- fitted rooms in which a standard of efficient work- 

dresser invests m this way he is putting his money m a manship and good service is mamtamed The hair- 

purchase that helps him to make more money dresser who fails to comprehend the rapid strides 

Many business men no\v set up a depreciation made, not only m the technique of his profession, but 

account, or a smkmg fund, by means of which a also in the fitment, equipment, and general environ- 

special fund is built up, and thus old and out-of-date ment of the modem establishment, will soon be out- 

fitments and equipments can be discarded and re- distanced by his competitors 

placed with modem matenal at frequent mtervals i j -o- • 

The hairdresser would do well to create a special fund Details of Designs and Fittings 

of this character, and so be able to buy new equipment For the better understanding of the subject here 

from the money earned by his old fitments under review, and for a proper appreciation of what 

IS connoted by the term “Designs and Fittings,” it is 

Fitting a Hairdressmg Establishment and advisable here to commence with the front of the 

What it Involves estabhshment, and then, deahng with the vanous 

To design, fit, and equip an up-to-date hairdressmg items m turn, to work back through the shop to the 

busmess mcludes more than merely fittmg the salons, salons and their eqmpment, and so on 

important as the fittmg of these undoubtedly is 

FmL There are the premises, or the outside shell Shop-front and Forecourt 

of the place of busmess to be considered , for the actual The shop-front serves more than one useful purpose. 

busmess itself it is usually sufficient to employ only Pnmanly it exists for the effective display of the 

the rooms on the ground floor The livmg apartments, goods or wares vended by the particular establish- 

or house above the shop premises, are beyond the ment It also provides light to the shop behmd it, and 

scope of this book is generally mcluded m the scheme of ventilation If 

Second, The shop-front, this is a factor of para- well conceived, it adds to the beauty of an establish- 

mount importance to the busmess ment, gives tone, acts as a pomter and an mdication 

Third, The front shop, or coimter department, of the manner and class of busmess done mside In 

which portion is often also used by ladies’ hairdressers addition to all these attributes, a well-designed shop- 

as a reception room front gives a balance and a fimsh to the whole busmess 

Fourth, The salons, gentlemen’s, ladies’, or both, premises 

and, in larger establishments, may be, a special room The modem shop-front is so conceived that the 

for children’s hairdressmg maximum of display space is secured For example, 

Fifth, The workroom, laboratory, and storeroom; given a small frontage, say, a 12 ft span, it is possible 

often one room will serve the threefold purpose of by an mgemous apportionment of the area and a 

this essential accommodation proper arrangement of plate glass to secure a “front” 

Si^k The necessary offices and sanitary convem- of from 20 ft to 24 ft of display space This mcrease 

^ces of display space is of paramount importance , so much 

It IS necessary at this stage to digress somewhat m is this factor realized nowadays that shop-fittmg 

order to emphasize the speaal needs of the modem experts have evolved a particularly light t}^ of 

public. The modem chent is a discraninating mdivi- window frame By discardmg the old-fashioned, 

dual* a factor of importance in every kind of busmess cumbersome wmdow frames much extra and valuaHe 

The old-fashicmed frcmt parlour of barber’s shop, space has been secured Thus the difficulty of provxd- 

wdth its jug and basin, its stodgy armchair mg reasonable space for wmdow mspection by the 

and msaiutey appurteiano^, is, fortunately for public may easily be surmounted An exceptimial 

every <m% a thmg of tte past* amount of space can be secured by departmg from the 

twwto faapetus ^vm to ladies’' ham- older flat, flush-with-the-street-lme type of wmdow, ^ 

dwteg the past Ww decade, has given, ifce and adopting the recessed lobby, the oblique^i tlte ' " 

% a md type ^ ^ayed,tiLe^saw-tooth or the concave shop4ronti^'^<^^^^^ 

' 
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if circumstances permit, the deeply set, arcaded shop- 
front can be adopted 

It may be impracticable, for reasons of space, to 
•set back the shop-front from the recognized street, or 
"building Ime, m order to obtain an exclusive forecourt 
The hairdresser, therefore, would be well advised to 
provide extra forecourt room by adopting, where 
possible, the recessed lobby 

If any of the basement be used for a gentlemen’s 
salon, or for workrooms, etc , it will be necessary to 
employ pavement lights so as to allow for the mfiltra- 
tion of a goodly amount of daylight These pavement 
lights may not be possible on the pavement itself, 
therefore a recessed lobby, or to be more exact, the 
forecourt of it, may have to be floored by a non- 
slip arrangement of tiles and lens-pavement lights 
Alternatively, stall-board hghts may be mserted in the 
wmdow stall-riser Also the top and bottom of the 
wmdow frame may be used to secure ventilation for 
the inside shop and salons It is always advisable 
to obtain the services of expert shop-fitters to con- 
struct the shop-front, they will contrive the best 
wmdow scheme possible with a given set of circum- 
stances 

Fig 538 IS a stnkmg example of a shop-front 
which IS ambitious and modern m its conception 
This shop-front of Messrs Harrison, of Sheffield, is 
futurist in design , the windows are stalled and sur- 
rounded by black alabaster glass, the metal-work, 
wmdow, and canopy are toned m a distinctive shade 
of green The facia and lettering are contnved m 
a durable metal known as “Staybnte” The whole 
conception is at once artistic, attractive, and utih- 
tanan We are indebted for the mclusion of the 
illustration of Messrs Harrison’s establishment to 
Messrs Osborne, Garrett & Co , Ltd , 51 Fnth Street, 
London, W , who carried out both the internal and 
external fittings of this up-to-date hairdressing 
estabhshment 

Fig 539 IS an illustration of Mr. E W. Gale’s 
premises at Bournemouth It will be noticed that 
alabaster is a predommant feature, whilst the position 
of the name on the deep facia and the hghtmg arrange- 
ments render a stnkmg and pleasmg effect. This 
shop-front was installed by Messrs R Hovenden & 
Sons, Ltd , 29 Berners Street, London, W,i, by whbse 
courtesy the illustration has been mcluded. 

Fig 540 IS another splendid example of an ultra- 
modern shop-front, showing a fiush-to-the-pavem^t 
front with hght wmdow frames and rounded plate- 
glass recess windows m the lobby, givmg extra display 
room, yet a sensibly sized entrance to the establish- 
ment For this illustration we are indebted to Me^nsw 
Osborne, Garrett & Co ^ Ltd,, who Were r^^KJfnsS^e 
for both the interior and the exterK^^fitbngp'bf 
estabhshment. A yfew of fe 


illustrated m Fig 542, showing how the shape nf the 
windows lends itself to efiectne displa} 


The Front Shop or Reception Hall 

Passmg through the front entrance into the first 
apartment, or front shop, the chent naturalh expects 
this department to be m accordance with the style of 
business suggested by the outside displaj For a 
purely ladies’ hairdressing business, howexer, the 
front shop usually sems two purposes, sometimes 
three It is, of course, the place for storage, display, 
and sale of goods It may dso be used as a reception 
hall, or place, wherem the many clients who ha\ e made 
appomtments, are welcomed. Or, again, it ma> addi- 
tionally be used as a waiting room for clients who are 
to be attended to In the olden da}s the front shop 
was usually a spacious apartment containmg a heavy 
counter, a plethora of showcases, wall cases, and 
stock draw^ers The modem front shop, however, 
tends to be more sparsely fitted. The old-fashioned 
plam and heavy counter is not now used, the W''all 
cases and the stock drawers are usually lighter m 
t5rpe The whole appearance of the front shop should 
be tasteful and dainty and appealing Goods on sale 
should be well and artistically set out, and the general 
display calculated to attract the chent 

The counter should be glass fronted with a display 
case surmountmg it , the rear of this fitting should be 
fitted with drawers for the purpose of holding small 
hnes of stock A cash desk, or preferably a recep- 
tionist’s combmation and desk display case should be 
positioned near the entrance Modem reception, or 
cash counters are fitted with an electrical signalling 
apparatus by means of which the receptionist is able 
to control the “ turns ’ m and out of the cubicles. For 
example, if there are six cubicles and six assistants, 
each cubicle chair is numbered, the assistant being 
given a hke number, the receptionist is enabled by 
means of the latest apparatus to follow the prc^ess of 
the work m hand in a given cubicle. When a turn ” 
IS finished the assistant touches a switch which 
informs the r^eptionist that, say, No. 5 cubicle n 
ready for the next client. Also a slow, or neglig^mt 
assistant may, by means of this signallui^ apparatus, 
be given a timely reminder that be is inequiied to get a 
move on. 


As each assistant becomes dmigaged, and provKted 
no further c&ents are waitiidg^ he tinds a numbered 
disc to the ri^tionist, who, wha© thfe pftlcete 
a^istant is rof iwids it Imk to hto. 

that No* 4 is to 0©* 
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Fig 53S Example of Ultra-modern Shop-front Fig 539 A Well-lighted Shop-front with a 

CONTRIVED IN BLACK ALABASTER GLASS AND DeEPLY-RECESSED WINDOW WHICH PROVIDES AMPLE 

^'Staybrite” Metal-work Scope for Display 
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Fig 541 A Ladies’ Hairdressing Salon, Showing the Arrangement of the Cubicle System 
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small tables \Mth ash tra} s provided thereon, a supply 
of current penodicals, a railway guide, a telephone 
directory and, most important of all, a telephone 
The telephone, which should also be for the use of the 
clientele, is an essential appurtenance m any modern 
establishment The whole apartment should be com- 
fortable, restful, and m every w^ay contnved so as to 
relieve the tedium of w^aiting. 

Frequently, owing to the exigencies of space, the 
cubicle corridor is arranged as a waiting room, or, as m 
the case of many of the large gentlemen's salons, a 
space IS reserved in the centre of the room for this pur- 
pose, the operatmg chairs or cubicles, as the case may 
be, opening out on to this area Fig 553 shows a 
photograph of the combined waiting room and recep- 
tion hall of Messrs Bobby & Co , Ltd , multiple store, 
Southport, designed and fitted by Messrs H E Jarvis 
and Co, Ltd, London, W Fig 554 shows the 
up-to-date reception room at Mr E W Gale’s 
premises at Bouinemouth, designed and fitted by 
Messrs R Hovenden & Sons, Ltd , London, W In 


sions, or w^ood rails about 2 ft 8 in long , thus an 
over-door is formed from which curtains may be 
suspended, or, better still, light doors may be fitted 
to the cubicle fronts The woodwork is afterwards 
enamelled m an appropnate colour, say, white, hght 
blue, mauve, or paJe green 
For the high-class salons a more expensive style 
of cubicle may be fitted Artistically grained veneer 
panels can be obtamed m colours to conform with the 
general scheme of decoration and fittings Figs 541 
and 551 show the effective use of such panels in a 
cubicle system installed by Messrs R Hovenden & 
Sons, Ltd , at the premises of Messrs Morants, Ltd , 
Southsea It will be noticed that, although the 
panellmg is simple m conception, it adds considerably 
to the decorative charm of the salon, and, at the same 
time, ensures that complete privacy is maintained 
Or the cubicle sections can now be obtamed m alabas- 
ter glass, sheet metal, or some other patent matenal 
These cubicles are usually specially designed and 
coloured m mauve, blue, green, red and black, silver 


Fif 545 is showm a modem vestibule mstalled by 
Messrs H Serventi, Ltd , to whom we are indebted 
for the illustrations 

Ladies* Hairdressing Salons and 
Cubicles 

The entrance to the Ladies’ Department usually 
leads directly out of the front shop, except m estab- 
lishments where both ladies’ and gentlemen’s depart- 
ments are earned on In the case of a combmed 
business of this character there should be separate 
and distinct entrances to each department. Dealmg 
with the ladies’ salons first, these usually take the 
form of a run of private cubicles The cubicle system 
IS now almost universal m connection with ladies’ 
hairdressing This system, which has the advantage 
of privacy of attendance, is preferred by the client 
to the older system of a general salon wherein many 
ladies were waited upon simultaneously. The vanous 
operations under the old arrangements were visible 
to each and every client, and sensitive clients were 
therefore chary of visitmg such estabhshments 

Cubicles should be self-contained apartments, 
ather curtained or partitioned off, and each com- 
pletely fitted with a basm, a chair, wavmg appara- 
tus, drying apparatus, and a separate hot and cold 
water supply. The most suitable matenal for making 
inexpensive cubicle partitions is undoubtedly a 
spwally constructed paneltag which may be obtained 
m file form of r^y-to-fix ^eens. The frames of 
these m usuaSy made tma x J m. deal, the lower 


and black, or van-coloured, or designed so as to give 
a sunnse effect The mirrors, fittmgs, and general 
equipment should, of course, harmonize with the 
complete scheme of thmgs 
Each cubicle is fitted with a shampoo basin which 
should be of the pedestal type, and the basm itself 
should either be oval, or preferably, kidney-shaped 
The cubicle dressing chair, which should be com- 
fortably placed and, preferably, of the half-cup 
pattern, is an important item These chairs are 
usually upholstered m coloured rex-hide appropnate 
to the general colour scheme 
An example of a quiet but luxurious cubicle, m- 
stalled by Messrs H Serventi, Ltd, is shown m 
Fig 543, whilst a manicure salon, designed and fitted 
by the same firm, is illustrated m Fig 544 

The Geatlemen’s Hairdressing Salons 
To design and fit the gentlemen’s salon requires no 
less care and attention than that mdicated for the 
ladies* department Before, however, proceedmg to 
deal with the normal fitments of the gentlemen’s 
salon it IS necessary to say somethmg about the 
cubicle system as apphed to gentlemen’s hairdressing. 
The cubicle system for ladies’ salons is comparatively 
of recent ongm, but it is, nevertheless, now almost 
umversally adopted in every country Whilst, on the 
other hand, the majonty of gentlemen’s salons are at 
present of the general or open type, there is a move- 
ment towards the establishment of the cubicle system 
for men. 


lioiikjW and torned up with plywood, 

wHM ihe mmMf supplied with a The Cubicle System for Men 

The iremt of the This system, which is rapidly b^ng adopted^f^ 
is with crotod. exte- Amanca^ and which is known there as the iiicW|A 








Fjg 544 A Manicure Salon by Messrs 
H Serventi, Ltd 


Fig 543 An Example of a Quiet but Luxurious 
Cubicle by Messrs H Serventi, Ltd 
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booth plan, IS finding great favour m this country The 
old-fashioned open salon has the grave disadvantage 
of constant publicity, that is to say, the waiting 
clients are able to observe the nature of the attendance 
or treatments given to the cheats m the chairs There 
IS an entire absence of privacy, and sensitive clients 
are chary of giving, as sometimes becomes necessary, 
intimate details of their reqmrements Or, maybe, 
they fail altogether to impart important mformation 
as to, perhaps, a disease of the scalp or skm There is 
sometimes a need for a consultmg room similar to that 
of a doctor Moreover, no private treatment of hair 
troubles (by high frequency, suction cups, etc ), is 
possible, however necessary it may be, if the salon is 
an open one 

The Open or Public Salon 
The mam features of the typical gentleman^s 
salon are— superfiaally at least— generally well 
known and appreciated (See Fig 546 ) But, as has 
already been indicated, the modem chent looks for 
something better than the older types of haircuttmg 
rooms Fittmg up an open salon, m contradistmction 
to the cubicle plan, presents a difficult problem to the 
hairdresser. Cubicles may be placed m any sort of 
order and odd spaces may be utilized , a long, narrow 
room may be more easily adapted to the cubicle sys- 
tem than for the purpose of an open salon Whether 
the room space be long and narrow, broad and low, or 
square and high, matters but httle if cubicles are con- 
templated The provision of small apartments withm 
a larger one destroys almost entirely the conception 
of the ongmal apartment But when an open salon 
IS contemplated all sorts of problems arise , available 
space, dimensions, and shape of the room to be fitted, 
each of which aspects has an important bearing 
upon the nature and style of fittmgs to be employed 
A low ceilmged apartment, for example, will require 
to t>e decorated and fitted so as to suggest loftmess. 
On the other hand, an exceptionally high and, per- 
haps, narrow room will require to have its height toned 
down lest the eiSectiveness of even the best fittmgs 


this nature look lofty by means of careful design 
and decoration Obviously, the first thmg to avoid 
IS the style of fitment that looks well m a lofty apart- 
ment To achieve the illusion of height, all horizontal 
Imes should, as far as possible, be avoided The ceiimg 
should be pamted or distempered either in cream or 
white, but if a fneze is decided upon this should be 
distempered m a different colour The frieze rail, or 
picture rail, is placed not more than 10 m below the 
ceihng, and the space between should be shaded with 
a smtable colour and one appropriate to the general 
colour scheme Alternatively, this space may be 
papered or stencilled with an artistic fneze pattern 
Usually the walls of a gentlemen’s salon are almost, 
if not completely, covered with wall cases, mirrors, etc 
Overcrowdmg of this kmd should be avoided, as m a 
low room it is anomalous to arrange the fitments so 
that they form a long, unbroken, honzontal Ime The 
fitments should, therefore, be broken up mto groups, 
or better still, the solus” style of basms and mirrors 
should be employed This will leave a vertical space 
of wall between the fitments, and these spaces will be 
emphasized if perpendicular wall cases and mirrors are 
used All mirrors and showcases should tend towards 
havmg length and height, rather than depth and 
breadth Also, if space permits, the mstallation of 
island salon basms and showcases will help to give the 
required appearance of loftmess The necessary de- 
corations in the spaces between and over the fitments 
have to be specially studied , for example, m some low 
rooms (such as basement salons) a fneze may be 
anomalous, and should not be employed If the wall 
spaces are papered, the pattern of the paper should be 
one well marked with vertical Imes upon it, alterna- 
tively, a small diaper-patterned paper m squares or 
cubes will be found to suggest the appearance of 
height, especially m those rooms where very httle 
wall space is left after the fittmgs have been secured 
Skirting board is best omitted and a small concave 
bead substituted, the plaster of the wall being taken 
nght down to this This obviates the collection of 
dust, hair, and fluff. If the paper or distemper is of a 


be marred or lost m the sense of bad proportions 
The secret of success in design and fitting a salon 
hes m making the best of the premises at one’s dis- 
posal. To copy slavishly a well-known salon, perhaps 
that of a neighboura^ competitor, is a mistake often 
made. Only the broad prmciples of the fit-up of the 
best sata shotild be imitated. These broad pnn- 
apte may, of course, be adapted to suit the premises 
under amsidmtion; this is where the art and skill 
of the comes in* 

the sake of example, that a hair- 
the problem of fittaig up a long, 
jbw to ite of a 

life an^aprteent of 


hght pattern it is a good idea to allow a margm around 
the floor edge nearest the walls, which space should be 
painted a light tmt to match the walls If the fore- 
going hmts are observed a low-ceihnged room will 
appear more lofty and imposmg in appearance than 
will be the case should such pomts be neglected. 

On the other hand, the hairdresser may be fortunate 
enough to have a lofty, square room, in which evait 
care must be taken to transform it mto a cosy, homely, 
and mvitmg apartment Nothing repels so much as a 
large, cold, bam-hke room devoid of comfort, however 
expensive the fitments employed may be. ft may be 
necessary, however, to preserve the 
stately nature of original apartment^ 




Fig 546. Busy Gentlemen^s Salon, Open Type 
Note electncal haircuttmg maclime being used 
Photograph Teproduc€d by Missrs Ettmger et Cw, Hatton Garim, Imim, E C 



Fig *548 The Regent Steriuzlr 
mufUsy of B. B&semUn & Sons, Lid 

heavily beaded and corniced, and long runs of sham- 
pooing basins may be, wth advantage, employed in 
bige, lofty rooms The frieze ^oald be moderately 
deep and boldly patterned If wall-paper is used, it 
should be of a bold and well-defe^ pattern — if 
dte^rad am embossed or rdief-pattemed paper may 
he ased with good effect Such a room, however, may 
be rauJerfed more brnnely and snug by apparently 
daiaimbang its hdig^t. Ccmtimy to the d»^ard of 
horibonM hoes previoudy advi^ for the low room, 
it SI hero necessary to taboo ^ perpendicular and 
m hmmtal and smalter ^pcm^m The 
friegae, whidh is sich an haa^portant facfrn in maitos 
td tuicsffsiiQg or Vhs hi^^ of a room, 

shseU bers be very M momvf to 

inte Tbs fr|»e 

m i^l^we iei,« hi kond heavy sad 


Fig 549 The Bacterol Sterieizer 

By cmrtesy of Bactml, Ltd , 

435 Stmm, London, C 2 

however desirable it may be for the purpose, is far 
too expensive for the average hairdresser 

The Ultra-Modem Gentlemen’s Salon 

Fig, 547 IS included as an example of the fitxaent 
of the ultra-modern salon. The neat and orderly 
of the various fitments is noteworthy^ 
whitet the chrroium-iiaM chairs and 
tet ^eme iroduce an atmr^here 
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eient it will be unwise to se\erely attenuate the 
apparent heigiit of the room But it is essential that 
all show cases, ipirrors, and basins should be substantial 
m style and size The mirrois and cases should be 


suitable tmt and well stencilled For example, a cream 
background would carry most effectively a design 
heaMly stencilled in bronze-blue, or a suitable green 
The w^all space between the frieze rail and the dado 
or chair rail (the latter is most necessary m a lofty 
room) should be tmted shghtly darker than the fneze 
itself The space between the chair rail and the 
skirting should be agam a tone darker than the space 
above A fairly deep, but plain, skirting is here 
desirable, and should be decorated appropriate to the 
general colour scheme The problem of floorcloth for 
a much frequented apartment is a grave one In any 
case the pattern of the hnoleum should not be *Toud'' 
or '‘jazzy" A tile pattern, or rush design, will be 
found most effective, and the colour must accord with 
the general scheme of thmgs Red and cream, or a 
black and white tile pattern is advised, or grey and 
black, or three shades of green nicely graduated and 
arranged, make a good effect for a floor covenng It is 
of course, essential that only good quahty inlaid 
linoleum be employed , cheap floorcloth is dearer in 
the long run. Patent fioormg is sometimes employed, 
but, whdst durable and sanitary, this form of floonng 
IS usually cold and cheerless Many modem salons 
are furnished with an expensive rubber floonng, which. 
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cleanliness and efficiency Individual lighting over 
the basins is also an excellent feature This salon 
was fitted by Messrs Osborne, Garrett & Co , Ltd , 
to whom we are indebted for the mclusion of the 
illustration By the courtesy of Messrs Harrods 
Ltd , Knightsbridge, London, S W , we are able to 
reproduce in Fig 552 a representative photograph of 
their gentlemen's hairdressmg salon This salon is 
a splendid example of what use can be made of a 
large basement apartment This salon, which is one 



Fig 550 Showing a Close-up View of an Island 
B'^sin Fitment with Chair Complete, at Messrs 
Harrods, Ltd , Knightsbridge, London, S W 

of the largest, and perhaps the most up to date of 
any m Europe to-day, contains twenty-four chairs 
and twenty-four basins The illustration gives a good 
idea of the ambitious nature of the fitments Fig. 550 
shows an island" basin with chair, etc, complete 
The apartment is fitted dually with runs of basins 
along the side walls and " island" basins appropnately 
distributed over the central space of the s^on 
The baisms are oval m shape, sunk into an oblong 
porcelain pedestal fitment The basms are fitted to 
specially constructed stands which are faced with 
black alabaster glass Display cases are contnved at 
appropnate places m these stands, the edges and 
panels of which are fitted with non-tamish silveroid 
metal-work borders The shampoo taps, roses, and 
flexible tubes are also made m the same silveroid 
matenal The tubes and roses of the shampoo fittings 
are so made that they may be concealed after use by 
the simple expedient of thrustmg the flexible tubes 
back flush to the main fitment There axe four capa- 
cious hot towd steamers, always r^dy for use, situated 
at suitable points in the ^om 
The shaving chaits are in the 


are of the now usual pump styh, that is to , thev 
are worked by hydraulic pressure , the c lient tliU'. 
enabled to assume almost any position from the up- 
right to the recumbent These chairs, which are of 
Amencan pattern, are, how*ever, British made, and are 



Fig 551 A Close-ip Vmiv of the Cubicles Show\ 
IN Fig 541 


constructed mainly in metal The seats are uphol- 
stered m green, and with the black and siKer 
metal fittings make a particularly effective piece of 
furmture 

The whole of the plumbmg, electncal fittmgs, etc , 
IS arranged on the conduit plan Th*it is to sa\, 
behind the fitments there is a conduit which is easily 
accessible, and by means of which any leak or fault 
may he corrected without an undue disturbance of the 
fitments or the business 

There are situated at frequent points m the floor 




Fia, 553- Showing Combined Waiting Room and Reception Hall and Arrangement of Cubicles 
Hairdressing Department of Messrs Bobby & Co , Ltd , Southport 

Pkak^^phnprodmsi Iff 0/ Mam JEf, E Jams &Cof Ltd ^ Imdonf W, 
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Wm . 555, Showing the Fine Children s Haird:^^^ 
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vacuum boxes into which the hair clippmgs and dust 
may be swept The simple action of opemng one of 
these boxes causes a vacuum, so that the clippmgs are 
sucked away at once The refuse is thus conveyed to 
a central chamber which permits of easy and frequent 
clearance 

Around the salon are placed two treatment 
cubicles, six manicure cubicles, and two chiropody 
rooms There is also a service room for the issue of clean 
Imen, etc , and a staff room where the staff may rest 
between “ turns The staff is controlled and ** turns 
regulated by means of a signalling apparatus, each 
assistant being numbered, as also are the chairs 

The floor is covered with a specially prepared rubber 
covenng and a beautifully equipped waitmg room or 
lounge leads directly out of the hairdressing salon 

Messrs Osborne, Garrett & Co, Ltd, 51 Fnth 
Street, London, W , to whom we are mdebted for the 
foregomg details were responsible for the whole of the 
design and fittmg of this salon, which has been done 
almost completely by means of Bntish matenals and 
patents 

The Children’s Salon 

No section on Design and Fittmgs would be com- 
plete without mention of the children's department 
The setting apart of a room, or cubicle, especially 
for the use of juvenile chents is a practice now 
finding much favour among progressive hairdressers 
In America the children's salon is no uncommon 
feature of the larger tonsonal establishments. Also 
on the Contment, notably m France and Germany, 
children's salons are mcreasmg in number But m 
Great Bntam this aspect of hairdressing service has 
developed but slowly For reasons of space, or pos- 
sibly of finance, few hairdressers trouble to reserve a 
room for this purpose There are, however, many 
mdications that attention must be devoted to special 
salons for children The environment of the typical 
estabhshment, whether it be a ladies' or a gentlemen's 
salon, tends to fnghten the young child The presence 
of adults m course of treatment, the large fearsome 
chairs, the presence of queer gadgets, etc., all go to 
unsettle the mmd of the child Fig 555 shows the 
children's hairdressing salon which was installed for 
Messrs A W Gamage, Ltd , London This represents 
the most ambitious effort yet made in Great Bntam 


towards a complete department for the \oung client 
This apartment, catering for at least a do/en children, 
was specially designed so as to appeal to the child 
mind Horses, motor-cars, etc , moulded upon 
pedestals, were substituted for the usual and austere 
type of salon or high chair It was arranged that for 
the very young clients boats and smaller motor-cars, 
rocking chairs, etc , should be placed upon the floor 
for their amusement, so as to keep their minds off 
the, to them, terrible ordeal of haircutting 

The walls of this salon were decorated with scenes 
from Peter Pan, and on the curtains and on the carpets 
everywhere were painted Noah’s Ark animals tm\ 
green trees, Mr and Mrs Noah, etc The t^oungsters’ 
usual dread of hairdressing could be set, once and lor 
all, at rest 

The designmg and fittmg of this salon was the work 
of Messrs Osborne, Garrett & Co , Ltd , 51 Fnth 
Street, London, W , to whom we are mdebted for the 
photograph (Fig 555) 

Whilst perhaps but few hairdressers may be able to 
install a complete hairdressmg salon for children, it 
is usually possible to resert e a cubicle for this purpose. 
If so, a pedestal horse or motor car should be obtained, 
also suitable toys for the general amusement and dis- 
traction of the young chents The cubicle should be 
appropnately decorated, and for this purpose nursery 
wall-papers, contammg protrayals of fairy tales, etc , 
are recommended 

General Fittmgs 

For details of general fittmgs, such as various types 
of basms, dressmg chairs, mirrors, showcases, hair- 
dryers, stenlizmg cabmets, small implements, and the 
various appurtenances of the hairdressmg salon the 
reader is referred to the vanous sections of this work 
wherem mention has been made of many of these 
items. The hairdresser will, previous to fittmg or 
refittmg his estabhshment, be well advised to pay a 
personal visit to several of the hairdressers’ equip- 
ment speciahsts and salon fitters This is the only 
way to keep pace with the developments of the 
vanous fittmgs and apparatus. These firms are 
always most wiUmg to make alternative quotations 
for fitments, and usually undertake the complete 
fittmg of an estabhshment, including plumbing and 
decoratmg. 
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Alrocols G M S and G S P , 517 
Academies, the hairdressing, 10, 141 
Accountanc), 606 
Acetic acid, 512 
Acids, 512 
Acne, 500-1 
indurata, 501 
punctata, 501 
pustulosa, 501 
rosacea, 501 
simplex, 499 
Adrenahn, 508 

Advertising for the hairdresser, 631-4 
campaign, 632 
co-operative 633 
media, 632 

Ageing the head, face, and neck, 429, 
430, 437. 453 

Alcohol, regulations affecting use of, 
624 

Alcohols, 514-15 
A lexander the Great, 2 
Alkahs, 512 
Alkaloids, 522-4 
Alkanmn, 521 
Almond oil, 516 
Alopecia, 496-99 

areata, high-frequency treatment, 470 
premature, 305 
Alpine sun lamp, 478 
Alum, 91, 513, 535 
Amaranth, 522 
Ambergris, 519 
Ambers, artificial, 521 
Ammoma, 366, 372, 513 
Ammomum hydroxide, 512, 513 
mtrate, 513 

thioglycoiiate, 256, 513 
Amyl cinnamic aldehyde, 520 
Anthrax m shavmg brushes, 580 
Antiseptics, 583 
Antoine, M , 5 

Apprenticeship and laws relating there- 
to, 609-12 
Apprenticeships— 
joint agreements for, 610 
learners' premiums, 614 
model agreement for, 61 1 
Arachis oil, see Groundnut oil 
Arcade cut, 118 
Argent cut, ir6 

Arrested development of the nails, 569 
Arrowroot, 518 
Artificial ambers, 521 
Art — 

as applied to hairdressing, 354-60 
for beauty culture, 360 
historical suggestions, 360 
materials required, 354 
outlme for Ghent's permanent record 
card, 358 

thumbnail sketches, 355 
value in stylmg, 354 
for window display, 356 
blonde, two-solution dye, formula, 
533 

eng^menfs, 610 
JProfesm W» 234, 23s 
Astrlngeat lotio®, 535 
AlitJpliy— 
of hair, 48s 
^ of tl^ , 


Avocado oil, 517 

B\Ck-COMBING, 200, 27J, 330 

Bacteria, 5S2 

, Bactenologv , its relation to tnchulogy, 
480-2 

* Bacteroi sterilizer, the, 04N 
! Baldness, cause and treatment, 505-6, 

I 

I Bandages, Bier’s, 475 
, Bandeaux, waving of, 223 
I Barber-surgeons, the, 4, 141 
Barber’s rash — 

' affecting the client, 57S 

I affecting the hairdresser, 577 

I {see also Sycosis) 

i Barbers, The Worshipful Company fd, 

I 4 

‘ Barrett Street L C C Training School, 7 
, Earner creams, 579 
, Bathing, e}e, 556 
Baths — 

Dowsmg radiant heat, 475-6 
hot air, 475 
milk, 547 

“sun-bath" experiments, 506 
Bay rum hair lotions, 529 
Beard and moustache — 
pitynasis of, 491 
removing the, 89 
tnmming, 127-34 
Beauty — 

bleaching and astnngent packs, 554 
culture and massage, 540^3 
electncal apparatus used m, 472-3 
eyes, eyebrows, and eyelashes, 555-7 
for gentlemen, 75 
honey treatment, 549 
masks, Nmon de Lenclos* 540 
milk, 546 
mud pack, 550 
oil, 549 
parlour, 5 

value of art for, 360 
yeast pack, 553 
Beeswax, 517 

Behaviour, unprofessional, 95 
Benzoic acid, 525 
Benzyl acetate, 520 
benzoate, 521 
Bergamot oil, 520 

Bergomd treatment te obesity, 562-3 
Bevelling, lox, 382 
Bier, Professor, 475, 476 
Bier’s bandages. 475 
Black two-solution dye, formula, 533 
Blackheads, 5^^ 

Bleach pack, 554 
Bleachmg, 335. 37^ 

Blisters of the skm, 566 
Blow-waving, 112. 177, 263 
Boardwork, see FosHeke 
siwt, 595 

Bob, in am<»it civihzatioas, 5 
Bobtog— 

generai technique, 156-^ 
tern loiij? haiTi 1 56 

BwJiljr &9a8Bs iadsatwi by the tMa 

liair, 5M-8 

JDr. SMard, 541 
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Buok-l < t pin2, ifi 
c ii" h buok , ^ jj 
dav bui^k, 595 

duu!ile-tntn ttm, 597-601 

simplified sisttm a, oui 
smkde-tnm s\ -tim, 595 
Bone add, 512 
solution 556 
Bjudou, M , 3S4 
BTdiinul, 455 
‘ Brtssant” clipptr^ 93 
Lit, 105 

Brightening shampous, 172, j;: 
Bnlliantims liquid 529 
ptrfumes inr, 530 
stjlid, 530 
tonic, 550 

“ British Barber ’ comb. 92 
British law lelative to apprenticeship, 

012 

Bfuvin o Sharpe, Messrs , 93 
Brushes— 

care and washing of, 136 
shaving, 88 
anthrax in, 5 So 
Brushing hair- 
gentlemen's, 135-6 
ladies’, 142 
Brush wave, 260 

Burns, due to waving, treatment of, 
261-2 

Burton, Professor Hatold, 533 
Business Names Act, 1916, 617 
organization, 589-^08 
Buying, 606 
po^itche, 607 

Cade oil, 523 
Calamine, prepared, 514 
Calluses, 566 
Canities, 501-3 
Canthandes, 523, 579 
and dermatitis, 543 
Capsicum, 523 
hair lotion, 528 
Caramel, 522 
Carbon tetrachloride, 579 
Carbowaxes, 519 
Carmine, 522 
Carmoisme, 522 
Cassie, 520 
Castile soap, 515, 554 
Castor oil, 516 
Cellofas, 519 
Ceresm, 517 
Cetyl alcohol, sfj 
Chalk, precipitated, 5x3 
Chaloue, 50S 
Chamomile, 523 
pack dye, 534 
Chapped haiid% 566 
Cheeks, massage tA, 546 
Chemical csMpoi^tiiim of hair, 487 
Chester cut. Ill .t 

Oi«^ut two-idiition dye, fommte, 

531 

ChilMaim, 565 
*** 

bovdSisf, 38« 

bobbadl oat, 380 > 
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Crut, ^uj 

iid\ iin muil packs appbtatiou and 
Itrara ll, 

Client, the, pnpiratn^ns jor mi'j^age, 
a43 

Cbt nt's— 
f nj( rs, (504 

pirmantui record card, tnithnu fur, 
rj^ 

Clipper Hit uo 
Clippt rs, hand, 93 
CIu\e Oil, 520 

Club < uttmg with eketnr haircuttiiig 
mac blue, lio 

Clubbing, correct methexi, 9b 
Coal-tar dees, 522 
Cobalt blue, 521 
green, 521 
nitrate, 513 
Cochmeal. 522 
Cocoa butter, 516 
Coconut oil, 516 
soaps, 515 

Codes of hygiene for hairdressers, 585 
Cotffureh — 

Bertha,’* 180 
“Bun," iSo 
“1830 mode," 179 
Chignon, 180 

fantasy and competition, 341-353 
histoncal, 385-419— 

I, ^ueen Eliiabeth, 3S5, 396 

2 Loms XIV, 385, 397 

3 Restoration, 386, 398 

4 Countess of fedford, 386, 399 

5 Queen Charlotte, 386, 400 

6 Madame Dubarry, 387, 401 

7 Mane Antoinette, 38 7, 402 

8 Marie Antoinette Grand GaJa, 

3^7. m 

9 I/mis XVI, 388, 404 
to A I’Ureime, 388, 405 

11 Fnneews de Lamballe, 388, 

40^ 

12 EhttMh de Francje* 389, 407 
1$ La Fi%ite la InnoB, 389, 408 
14 i'Armlde, 389* 409 

ij IL* Ihffimtih, ^ 410 
i4 390, 411 

1% 191,^ 411 

I# IMm ii Dmmmm, mh 


c J ‘rw 

2 Mod 301,4^5 

i wr*i -s of ftr& \ 392,410 
22 I" 3 n-Ju' I s>j 2 , fi7 

in tk 'P , 394 

21 n->> node.C. 391.4^9 

^3 1,30 a” 1 aittr -rt atw of 

•. 304 

Ti 11 rh 2:2-333-' 

1 1 ' t rn '-birglt, 274 

2 I * Hit act * Page Bo^ 276 

3 .Mui^-ni Pom )af!oar, 27b 

4 ^* *:*»- Edwardian 2to 

3 td Pompadour 2^2 

Jj’P. *,Na 

- Ill a* ai-tiala'ii dit ■^sm» 2S0 
^ fp A n fin^e 
i# L ^ 2 hai^ dr< 290 
in rUc* liow 2M2 
II CuMomb, 294 

i. Tli* Bali ^ e‘ e 29G 
13 fht ‘ 3k!uderiic, 29s 
I nrwa’*d movement, 300 
13 ' FrafaUar/ 3u2 

30 (irct lan contour 304 
17 1 he Cascade, 300 
ih Miss 30b 

19 Addfd PoMche, 310 

20 Comth and fiatttnng, 312 

21 V* -shaped roll, 314 

22 Close httmg 316 

23 Circular roll, 318 

24 Curb Pompadour, 320 

25 Round bob theme, 322 

26 Change of contour, 324 

27 Fringed front, 326 

28 Straight hair, 328 

29 Curb cut, 330 

30 Special occasion, 332 

"Princess 180 

\ictonan, 180 
Cold cream — 
formulae for, 539 
mineral, 539 
with almond oil, 539 
Cold waving, 255 
Colour fiims, make-up for, 455 
Colouring hair, 361-77 
colour groups, 363 
creams, application of, 369 
d>es. 362 

henna and henna compounds, 362, 
373 

histoncal, 361 
liquids, application of, 366 
matenah and idiosyncrasy, 364 
peroxide and ammonia, 366, 372 
reminders, 376 
retouching, 370 
Sabouraud-Rousseau test, 365 
shades, choice of, 363 
Colouring pigments, 521 
Combined moustache and hair styles, 
133 

Combing ladies* hair, 142 
Combs — 

for gentlemen’s haircuttmg, 92 
ornamental, 210 
Spani^, 2J3 

Competition hairdressing, $$$ Fantasy 
and €om|3etition hwdressmg 
Compoaitm mad manufacture of hair- 
dre«^ preparations, the, 511-39 
Cmetes on the hak, 4%^ 
law* M 

]b^4ieque®cy, 4^ 
l5toi,.5$s 


Co-operatne ad\ertising for the hair- 
dresser, 633 
Copper sulphate, 513 
Coques, plaited, 393 
Corks, sttniization of, 525 
Cornflour (maize starch), 51S 
Cortex, 4b6 

CosmetiLS and dermatitis, 525 
Coumann, 521 
Councils, wages, 613-15 
Counter arrangements, 591 
Court dressings, 212 
Creams — 
barner, 579 
beaut>, 537 
cold and cleansing, 538 
cuticle, 573 
double, 573 
gbcerme, 538 
hair, formulae, 531 
lanolin, 537-53^ 
lemon, 5 38 
nail, 573 
para. 363, 369 
\amshmg, 537 
witch hazel, 538 
Crepe-hair, 425 
Cresol, 585 
Cussidell, C if , 4 
Cretinism, 508 

Croisat, M , 4, 179, 180, 384, 393 
I Croquinole winding, see Point-wmding, 

f 243 

’ Crow’s feet, treatment of, 545 
' Cubicles, 591 
Cudbear, 521 
Curd soap, 515 
I Curling moustaches, 129 
Curls m modem hairdressing, 194-201 
I Cuticle — 

I hair, 486 
I treating the, 575 

Cuticles and hang-nails, removing, 575 
Cutting long hair, 143 
Cystme and permanent waving, 509 
Cysts, sebaceous, 492 


Dandruff lotions, 532 
D'Afsonval, M , 465 
Decoloration, 335 
Decolounng, 371 
Decorative hair colounng, 208 
Deed — 

of apprenticeship, 61 1 
of partnership, 615 
Delphmme, 523 
Deodorants, 583 
Depilatories, 535 
Deportment and address, 75 
Dermatitis — 
affecting the client, 579 
affecting the hairdresser, 478 
and canthandes, 543 
from cosmetics, 525 
Designing and fitting hairdressing 
salons, 639-51 
Designs, registration of, 622 
Detachment of the nails, 569 
Detergents, synthetic, 5x8 
Diaponn, 541 
Diet, for obesity, 562 
Dieiaiyl phthalate, 521 
Dimefiiyl benzyl carbinol, 52X 
Disease® of the hair, 487-503 
Disinfectants, 583 
D^tey figures* use and career 
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Double ciuns — 
surgical removal, 560 
treatment of, 559 
Douche, hot air, 476 
Dressing — 
out, 338 
posiiche, 268-71 
the hair (ladies), 17S-214 
Dressmgs, po\sdered, 385 
Dry shampoo povvder, 172 
Dryers, hair, 176-8 
hand, 177 
hood, 176, 267 
modem, 177 
Drymg the hair, 175-8 
after water-wavmg, 267-8 
Ductless glands, 507 
Dyes, hair — 

henna and chamomile, 534 
lead, 534 

one-solution progressive, 534 
t^o-solution, 532 
warning to hairdressers, 364 

Eau de Cologne, 512, 553 
Educational facihties for hairdressers, 7 
Edwardian styles of 1940, 395 
Effleurage, 544, 565 
Eg3^tian civilization, hairdresser in, 
I, 2 

Elderly gentlemen, haircuttmg for, 
103 

Elderly ladies, shinghng for, 154 
Electnc — 

haircuttmg machine, 95, 122-7 
club cutting with, 126 
special technique for, 125 
tapering with, 126 
Marcel irons, 229 
mechanism and care of, 124 
reducers, 462 
vapour baths, 463 
vibrator, 461, 543 
Electncal — 

apparatus, uses in hairdressing and 
beauty culture, 472-8 
haircuttmg machine, 472 
hair dryer, 472 
radiant lamps, 472 
reducers, 472 
smgeing machine, 472 
suction cups, 476 
switchboard, 472 
therapeutics, books on, 478 
treatments, 470-8 
ultra-violet ray apparatus, 472 
vapour baths, 472 

Electncity, its uses in trichology, 
beauty culture, and hairdressmg, 
472-8 

Electrodes, high-frequency, 468, 470 
Electrolysis, for removing superfluous 
hair, 488, 558 

Electro-^erapy and X-ray, 478 
Ehot, Qmg&, 3 
Empicois, the, 518 
Employer’s guide to P A Y E , 613 
Emulsifying agents, 524 
Emulsions, 524-5 
preservatott and testmgi 525 
Enamelhng the nails, 576 
Endociinology, 508 
Enforcement of stafcufeny imnimiiia 
remuneration, 

Ec^me, 522 

4S5 

485*-7 


Essences, 520 

Esters of para-h\dro\\ -benzoin, a^-id, 

525 

Estralene, 518 
Eth>l alcohol, 515 
meth\l phemi ghcidate, 521 
Eton crop, 1 59 
Eugenol, 519, 520 
Exaltone, 521 
Exaltolide, 521 

Exanunations for hairdressers, S 
Eyebrows and e\ dashes, 555-S 
cinema and teleiision, 447 
cultivation of, 555 
manipulative treatment, 555 
pitjnasis of, 491 
plucking, 557 
remedial details, 550 
shaping and colouring, 557 
theatncal, 432 

Face massage — 
advertisement of, 637 
matenals used m, 546 
pow ders — 
formulae, 536 
perfumes, 536 
tints, 537 

Falsification of trade-marks, 6 zi 
Fantasy and competition hairdressmg, 
334-53 

back-combmg, 339 
coiffure, commencing a, 338 
contests. 334, 340 
cutting, 336 
decoloration, 335 
d^cor, 340 
dressing out, 338 
foundation, 337 
ornaments, 340 
practical application, 353 
Faradic current, 556, 559, 562 
Faradisra, 462-6 
Fats, 516 
Favus, 492-4 
Feathers and plumes, 212 
Features, the, and hair styling, 189-91 
Feme chlonde, 513 
Fihng, 594 
Film cosmetics, 446 
First-aid treatment of bums, 261 
Fittings, modernist window, 635 
Fixatives, for hair stylmg, 193 
Follicle, of hair, 486 
Formaldehyde, 571, 585 
Formulae, vanous, 526-39 
Foundation, formation of, 337 
Freckles, removal of, 559 
French horn comb, 92 
Fnnge cutting, 149, ibi-s 
Fringes, 379 
and bangs, 161 
Ensure forcie, 236 
Frost-bite* 365 
Fulgumtor, 470-1 
Fuller's earth, 514, 539 

Galvakism, 462 

General and 1 ^ iafommti0!s, 609-29 
G^eiUtro, h^-f^ueacy, 463‘-70 
Gentteimm's hairdreMtg* 74“"^39 
dm Haircuttliig) 

OemMp 519# 

583 


pituitdr , 5 
stbac^ 4^*7 
sev, 

supra t( nal, ^ 509 

thyroid 501, 5uq 
Glosterrut, 113 
Gljctnne— 

and lime hair ertam, 531 
cream<^ and jtllies, ^3^ 

Ghceroi, ^13 
Graduate i ut, no 
Graduating, eorr^Tt rntthod, 93 
Grease paint's 422 
Grey hair, cause uf, 502 
Groundnut oil, 

Gum subbtitut( -t, 5i«j 
Gum — 

acacia Mrabic;, *>19 
Karava, 519 
I quince seeds, 519 

tragacanth, 519 
' Gums, 5tb 

“H M S Pinafore/* make-up for, 424 
Hafiz, 540 
, Hair and scalp — 

’ bodily diseases indicated b) the, 

' 5S'b'-8 

brushing, 506 
^ gentlemen's, 135-^1 

1 ladies’, 142 

cell structure of, 230, 233 

I chemical composition of, 487 

j colour groups, 363 

colouring, 208, 361-77 
, concretions on, 489 

I cortex, 486 

* creams, formulae for, 531 

I curling solution, 531 

j cuticle, 486 

' decorations, 210-13 

bndai, 212 
court dressmgs, 212 
feathers and plumes, 212 
flower. 21 1 

ornamental combs, 21a 
plastic ornaments, 212 
nbbons, 21 z 
tiara, the, 212 
diseases of* 487-503 
drying. 175-8, 267-8 
dyes, henna and chamomile, 534 
two-solution, 532 
effects of shaving, 488 
follicle, 486 
greyness of, 501-3 
sudden, 483, 502 
growth and nerves, 483 
bow it curls, 231 

its relation to the nerves, 482, 484 
lotions, 528-9 
Marcel waving, 215-30 
matenals and idiosyncrasy, 364 
medulla, 4B5 
ornaments, 394 
use of, 210-13 

over-pocisased. pkitemicn^^rai^, 
234 

part^bc of, 4S9 
pmmmmt wawf , 232^1 
plalls, hm to mke, 1S2 
relalmi^ ol Hie hommm to# 4S4 
imovA SII 

fcriiiula®, SK 
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Sa| <*’ ll iiAlla nir ^ C-* 

teaiptramt nt, 

tcxtuie aud lalc ni <41 )\\t|i ap 
tintma; aud bl< aJsina, 361 77 

trtdtnu^iit'! ff)r |Ci "75 

US! s aud anctk of p 7 
A\ nv^ of ’H arn nicl hogs a r 5-7 1 

pripiratinns, sjx-a 
woo], 230 
HaiTouttmi* — 
bt\ filing 101 
clippers, method of use, 94 
clubbing, 96 
clderlv gentlemen, 103 
electric machine* 124-7 
gentlemen’s, combs fur, 94 
stjks — 

Arcadt, ij6 
\rgenr, m 
Bombagt, 104 
Brt&sant, 105 
Chester, in 
Globtcr, 1 13 
Graduate, no 
Hand ch^ipcr, no 
Manchester, 121 
Military* 121 
“ Ordinary, ” loi 
Partial razor cut, 107 
Portland, 114 
Hegent, 118 
Speed cut, J03 
Straight back, 102 
graduating, 95 
negroes, 103 

present-day styles, for, 160 
razor, 104 

technique of, 91-101 
thmmng, 97 
ladies’— 
bobbing, 136-9 
Eton crop, 159 
fringe cutting, 149 
long hmr, 143 
shinglmg, 1 5 1-6 
tapemg, 146-9 
technique of* 141-67 
to the new short lengths, 165 
Hmidresser— 
and adwrtisang, 631-4 
and beauty oiiltu«f, 540 
«md ooatract law, 61B 
hibilty lor negligee, 617 
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Rf ^ Cf J 

Hair *, - 
ui ikruf - I' , I p 
art a- ^ 51 "’ 

rh„dren \ 37"' *^3 
thsst-i - 

Uadim t ^ i« , T4 a 

B irrtlt Stn Lt L C C Training 
i:‘cliOui 7 

Miuldtlh Knu*-’ 'schocu, Manchcb- 


1 


tu, 7 

tomtit'', 334* 

eltstncal apparatus used m, 472-3 
^\labmun‘» 237 
^cutk mtn h, 71 139 
aunns, Sedun roat^, ttc , 77 
hibtoncal, 3'^4-4iti 


contest, 33 1 , 340 
coquf'n, 3 Q 3 

1^30” mode, eACLUtif'm of, 393 
laditV, 1 10-214 
models, 335 
organiZiition 60s 

prtparaliuns, composition and manu- 
facture of, 511-3Q 
salons, designing and fitting, 639-51 
theatrical, and make-up, 420-44 
Undirtakings Wages Council, 609, 
610, 615 

Hand dipper cut, 1 10 
clippers, 93-4 
Bressant,” 93 
care of, 94 
massage, 175 
-setting drjcr, 177 
Hands— 
abnormal, 507 
anatomy of, 5O4 
and arms, make-up for, 433 
massage and care of, 558-9, 564 
chapped, 566 
diseases of, 565-8 
itch, 567 
netderash, 567 
of the manicurist, 570 
white spots, 567 
wounds, 565 
Hang-nails, 568 
removing, 575 
Hard paraffin, 517 
Hard soap, 515 

Hat shapes and hair styling, 186 
Hmsmm» Professor, 502 
Head, parasitic diseases of, 489 
shapes and hmr stylmg, 186 
Hebra's spint soap, 532 
Heliotropm, 521 
Helping clients to go grey, 372 
Henna, 361-2, 523, 534 
and henna compounds, 373-6 
dyes, compound, 362, 534 
shampoo, 374 

HemkU, Prof R Tarmer, M D , 482 
High-frequency-— 
action of, 465, 543 
apphcatioii and value of, 466-7 
eleettodes and conveyors, 468 
pi3«rat<«» 463-70 
piacto of, 467-70 
ttorapeutic pnipoaes, 469 
use and abiise, 468 

and sa^guards, 467 
IMwaywn’a style, 357 




“Home kit” permanent ^\aving, 261 
Hones, carborundum, 93 
Hone} — 

treatment, the, 549 
Mater, 512 
, Hood dr\er, 170 

Hormones, elfect on hair growth, 484 
Hot air — 
baths, 475 
douche, 476 
Hot toMels, 545, 548 
and face massage, 139 
Hubbard, Dr S Dana, 505 
Humphries, Dr Hovoard, 506 
H^drogen peroxide, 336, 366, 372, 514, 

535. 572 

and ammonia, for bleaching, 336, 
366, 372 

, H}dro\ycitronellal, 520 
H}giene and sanitation, 577-88 
I of the skin, 540 
H}peraemia, 542, 550 
medicaments, 506 

1 produced by electneal and other 

i means, 474-8 
I Hvper-pituitansm, 509 
H}per-thyroidism, 509 
' Hypertrichosis, 4S7 

IcTHYOL, 541 
; Impetigo, 489 

contagiosa, 499 

I Incorporated Guild of Hairdressers, 

, Wigmakers and Perfumers, 610, 61 3 

I Indexing, 594 

I Induhne, 522 

I Industnal spirits, regulations affecting 
I use, 624 

methylated spmt, 515 
Infection, 481 
preventive methods, 582 
Ingrowing nails, 569 
Injured or mcapacitated workers, 

exemption from statutory mini- 
mum remuneration, 614 
Institute of Tnchologists, 510 
Insulin, 508 
Insurance— 
agams't trade risks, 612 
values, 594 
lodme, 541 
lonone, 520 
Isoengeuol, 520 
• Isopropanolamine, 512 
Isopropyl alcohol, 515 
Itch of the hands, 567 

Jaborandi, 522 

Japanese characters, make-up for* 442 
Jasmin, 520 

Jelly, glycerin astnngent, 538 
Jewish hairdressers, 617 
Joint Industnal Council (Hairdressers), 
agreements, 589-90 
Judicial and legal wigs, 216 

Kaoun, 514, 539 
Ket^, S%r Arthur^ 77 
Kmbbs,Dr N F 5, 235 
"’Koh-i-noor” electee hmrcuttmg 
machine, 124 
Kromayer lamp* 477 

Laboratory* 594 
Ladies’ Mrdiesai^, 140-214 
baok-combmf , 200 
cfife m 194-201 ' ^ 
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Ladies’ hairdressing — [contd ) 
dressing out, 205 

re\erse curhng methods of, 194-200 
st} ling, modern, i6x 
principles of, 184-94 
tools and gadgets, 213 
Lait virginal, 535 
La Martin, M , 384 
Lanette wav, 517, 524 
Lanolin, 517 
Lathering, 88, 89 
Lavender — 
oil, 520 
water, 512 
Lead — 

acetate, 514 

d>es (hair restorer), formulae, 534 
sil\ er and copper dyes, 362 
Legal and general information, 609-29 
Leichner materials, 422, 446, 454, 
455 

Lemongrass — 
oil, 520 

(verbena) oil, 520 
Lenclos, Ninon de, 540 
Lethane oil, 489 

Lighting, effect on theatncal make-up, 

438 

Lime water, 512 
Limes oil, 520 
Limited partnership, 616 
Liquid — 
bnlhanbnes, 529 
paraffin, 517 

Liquids for tmting and colouring, 
apphcation of, 366 
Liver of sulphur, 513 
London & Provincial Hairdressers’ 
Association, 613 

London County Council, 623-29 
Lorol — 
powder, 518 
suiphonated, 518 
Lotions — 

and mordants for mamcure, 572 
hair, 528-9 
bay mm, 529 
capsicum, 528 
cholesterol, 529 
Locock’s, 528 
nursery, 529 
quinine, 528 
Wilson’s, 528 
toilet, 535 

Louis XVI style, a, 358 
Lymph ducts, 542 

Magnesium carbonate, 513 
McKenna, Dr R M B , 489, 502, 509, 
5X0 

Marze starch, 536 
Make-up — 
books on, 455 
Chinese characters, 440 
cinema and television, 445-55 
for colour films, 454 
for concert platform, 444 
for moustaches, 453 
for television, 454 
for photographs, 444 
Japane^, 442 

lips (cmema and television), 447 
nationalities, 440 
negroes^ 442 

Pierrot, pipette,, and down, 443 
reccmi charts, 451, 45a 
420-44 


Manchester cut, 121 
Manicure — 


art of, 564-76 
creams, formulae for, 573 
enamels, formulae for, 573 
lotions and mordants, formulae for, 
572 

nail tints, formulae for, 573-4 
pastes, formulae for, 572 
powders, formulae for, 572 
practice or execution of, 574-6 
preparations used in, 572-4 
salon, 645 
tools for, 570-1 
Marcel, M , 216 
Marcel waMng — 

di\ isional methods, 22S 
history of imentiou, 215-7 
irons, electnc, 229 
modern methods, 220-3, 224-9 
original method, 217 
technique, general, 219 
Mask, milk, 54S 

Massage and beautj culture, 540-63 
chm, 546 

double chins, 559-60 
establishments, L C C regulations 
for, 624-29 
face, 543 
facial, 544-6 
hand, 175 

hands and arms, care of, 35S-9 
head, 461 

milk treatment, 546-8 
physiological effects of, 542 
mbber cape for, 543 
scalp, 543 

standard practices, 546 
vibro-, 461 
Maspero, M G ,2 
Max Factor charts, 446, 454, 455 
Medicated shampoos, 173 
Medulla, 485 

Merchandise Marks Acts, 621 
Meichmkoff, Professor, 502, 503 
Methyl cellulose, 519 
lonone, 520 

Micro-organisms, diagrams of, 481, 
482, 493 

Microscope, 481, 504 
Microscopy, 504 
mouutmg slides, 504 
Military cut, 121 
Milk- 


baths, 547 
bleaching test, 547 
mask, 548-9 
massage, 547-8 
Mimosa, 520 
Mineral — 

01! hair cream, 531 
oils and waxes, 517 
Mis-m-ph, 337. 339 
Mode, “ 1830,” X79 

Models, wax, sm Use and Care of 
Display Figures 
MCKleiUr--- 

omffures, 273-333 
hair dryers, 177 
Moles and wm, 5^ 

Mousfaohe— 

of, 491 
tt»iung, J33 
Mou^aehe anid beard— 

euiUjig* 139 

^acltalqwe^ lai 
towtog, I9J-34 


!Mcu ^ iche — 

I** 

’ raritri,n ’ f 2 ^ 

' lutirar/’ 

conbiufil Tu u . uT lU a r t-, 

Con^f^rt ” X 
itiniTdl, 1 31 
‘(lUiiifLmm, 1^0 

Mud- 
pack, 5y3-2 

' packs iirmuki* , ^530 

3IuitipIt‘-'^hop ndnt% 'sM'; 

^lu^k, 5 IQ 

1 anierttt, 521 

mIoI 52 X 

NVGLLSCHMlDr lan*p, 17; 

^ail — 
biting, 5"o 

cra\ons and tabh 5"^ 
cutting. 574 
tnamtllmg 5^6 
filmxr, 575 
polishing, 57(> 
shapes, 574 

tints, formulae for, 573 
varnishes and enamels, 573 
\arnishiag, 576 
^alls — 

! arrested development of, 

I dtrop3 of, 569 

conc«i\e, 570 
cumcal or com ex, 570 
crooked, 570 
diseases of, 56S-70 

1 hang-nails. 508 

) ingrowing, 569 

' phvsiology of, 56b 

National Hairdressers* Federation, 610, 

‘S13 

i Nationalities, make-up hints, 440 
' Negative pole, uses and reaction, 462 
' Negligence (legal) m business, 61 7 
i Negrema, 488 
Negroes — 
haircuttmg for, 103 
make-up for, 442, 454 
' Neroh oil, 520 
I Nerves — 

I and hair growth, 483 

I of the head, 482 

Nervous system, the, 482 
Nesskr, Charles, 236 
Nettlerash, 567 
Nickel mtrate, 513 
Nits, 489 
Nose — 

and upper hp, massage, 345 
paste, use of, 431 
No352le-type dryer, 176 
Nursery hair lotiou, 529 
Nutmeg, expressed oil of, 520 

OBisrrv— 

Bergom4 treatment, 561-3 
diet rules for, 562 
endociwa# 561 
treatnimit of* 560-3 
Ohatoctoii, proluMted, fill 
' Ofitos, 514 

174 

s# 

1 
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U i\t fill ^Vj 
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oil, 

wattr 5J2 520 
'' Ordinal v” cut, l%^i 
O^^^inizations, hairdressing, 60*^ 
Ornaniird'^ 340 
har, 394 

*'Own ninie ’ iotiuxii and 

nst af, fu ^ 

Ozuki nt* ,517 


‘ IHgl 395 

roil, 20*5 
shit 27^9357 
Para d\ t s, 3^2 
tesh fur, 395, 525 
Paraiiin, ibo 
p Ilk, 552- ? 
park treatment, 552-3 
i\a3f 517 

Para-plien>lenediamine, 362, 579 
Parasitic distases of the hair and head. 


4^9 

Parted dressings, waving of, 223 
Partial razor cut, 107 
Farting, t!u, effect on hair st\le, 192 
Partnership, 615 
imiitcd, 016 
Patchouli oil, 520 
Patents— 
and Designs, (>21-2 
and Designs Act, 3907, 621 
for imentions, h22 
Rules, 1939-1947, 021 
PA YE, 600,614 
emplo}er’s guide, 6x3 
Peach-kernel oil, 516 
Peanut oil, see Groundnut oil 
Peme, Guy^ 454 
PediculosLs, 4H9 
Pepys, Samuel 3 
Perfume materials, 519-21 
Perfumes, face powder, 536 
Permanent waving— 
basic technique, 238 
burns, treatment of, 261-2 
cold waving, 255, 260 
contest. 334 
cystine in, 509 

dividing and winding, 238-49 
heating, 249 
"Home Kits," 26r 
how cold wave differs from, 232 
xntenmliy heated curler machines, 260 
MacDonald steam system, 237 
machiws systems, 260 
machmekas systmm, 253, 260 
mettok of, 232-61 
miieod winding, 246 
over*stftamm|, 461 
pomt-wmding, 243 
inger method, 245 
k»mk method, 246 


fcfu w smmmt 260 


|mmi of, 2JX 
teipni* iplk»ll€ii ol« 247 
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Ptnrdrent wavi’^g— Vuu/f ) 
hpfLim ca* P 5 , 25^ 
bita^’hed hal^ 

chtniual depuMts cht^ct uf, 250 
f on p lund henna, 25'^ 
hne and lank tevtu’-es, 25U 
hair restorers, 25*) 
paradvt'-, 25 s 
nd-hennacd hair, 25 ^ 
white hiiir, 25a 
ishort wav e diatbermv , 260 
tipiil srstems, 257 
theory of, 233 

Peroxide of hvdroqtn, 336, 366, 372, 


5 M. 535 57 ^ 

Petitgrain oil, 420 
Petrissage, 544, 565 
Pctroicun hair washes, warning as to 
use, 62 5 

Phenols, clilormated, 525 
Phtm kthi 1 alcohol, 520 
Pliloxint, 522 
Photomicrographs — 
o\ er-procesbcd hair, 234 
permanently waved hair, 234 
rewaved correctly, 234 
straight hair, 233 

Physiolopcal effects of massage, 542 
Pierrot, pierrette, and clown make-up, 


Piffard lamp, 477 
Pilocarpme, 522 
Pimento oil, 520 
Pimples, 588 
Pine tar, 323 
Pitynasiis. 490, 491, 543 
Plaited coques, 393 
Plaiting hair, art of, 180-2 
Plaits, children's, 381 
Plastic and rubber latex, 454 
ornaments, 212 
Piocacosmos, 146 

Plucking eyebrows, technique, 557 
Pointed beard, 132 
Poisons, the retailmg of, 623 
Polishing the nails, 576 
Polyethylene glycols, 519 
Polyvinyl alcohol, 519 
Pomades and solid bnlliantines, 530 
Portland cut, 114 

Positive pole, uses and reaction, 462-3 
Posiicke, 11-73, 146, 1S2-4, 262-4, 
268-71, 337, 425-8, 456, 460 
adding hair to, 71, 72 
and hair styling, 273 
bleaching of, 20 
brash, 214 
brushing, 33S 
eache^pngne, 37-8 
chignons, weft, 36-7 
tootted, 47-51 
cinema, 453 
contest, 334 

coques, in " 1830" mode, 393-4 
curling, paper and pinching methods. 


33 

curls for top dressing, 33 
decoloration of, 22-3 
dressing out, 72-3, 268-71, 338 
dyes fcff an application ol, 20-3 
c^ganic, 23 
ejw-pieces, 32 

335. 337 
te, 337 
42-4 

^ , 25-7 


Postiche — {contd ) 
how to place on head, 182-4 
m historical coiffures, 3S5-93 
inserted stems, 27 
knotting, 39-41 
light frontlet, 47 
making of crepe-hair, 24-5 
makmg-up and winding switches, 
29-32 

maiteaiix, various, 33-6 
measurements for, 47-53 
mechanical fixers for, 35-6 
method of — 
clubbmg hair, 17 
drawing hair, 17 
piping hair, 18 
producing top curl, 17, 18 
niis-en-ph, 268-71 
paper patterns for, 52, 53 
partings, 56, 58, 59, 60, 67, 68 
pin-curls and pin-waves, 32, 33 
piaster-casting for, 53, 54 
Pompadour fringe, 46 
preparing hair for, 16-18 
scalpettes, 57, 58 
spnngs for, 41, 54 
swathes for, 183 
tapenng, 146 
theatrical, 425-8 
tools for, 1 1 
torsades, 38-9 
toupets, 58-60 

transformations and seim-transform- 
ations, 55, 56, 182-3, 268-71 
uses of galloon, 41-2 
varieties of hair for, 15 
washing hair for, 16 
water-waving of, 73, 262-4 
wax figures, for, 456, 460 
modelling for, 53-4 
weaving of, 27-9 
wig-makmg — 
art of, 39 
gentlemen’s, 62-7 
ladies', 67-9 

Potassium carbonate, 512 
citrate, 513 
hydroxide, 512 
Potato starch, 518 
Powders, toilet, 536 
Premature alopecia, 505 
Preparations for the skm, 535 
Prices and pnee tickets, 637 
Progalhn, 525 

Prohibited obstructions, 618 
Promulsm, 519 
Psoriasis, 495 
Pyrogallol, 523, 533 

Quartz lamp, 477 
Quince seeds, 519 
hair-settmg lotion, 532 
Quinine, 522 
hair lotion, 528 
hydrochlonde, 522 

Ray therapy, 506 
Razor haircuttmg, J07-9, 165-7 
Razor — 
aluminium, 85 
Belgian, S4 
carborundum, 85 
hones, 84-6 
Bke's hones, 85 
water-hone, or 85 

Razors, 79-8S 

«fehoice 80 ' ' ' / 1 
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Razois — [conii ) I 

French, So i 

German, 79 
grinding of, 80, 81 
hoUow-gronnd, 79 
setting of, S4.-8 
stropping oi, 82-4 
concave, 84 
French, 83 
hollow-ground, 82 
strops for, S1-2 

Recent advances m tnchology, 507- 
10 

Recondition treatment, 461 
Redgrove and Foan, 533 
Redgrove,H ^,511 
Reducers, electnc, 462 
Regent cut, 1 18 
Regent steriliser, 648 
Regent Street Polytechnic, 7 
Regulations affecting use of alcohol 
and spirits, 624 

for massage estabhshments, 624-29 
Resorcinal, 492 

Restorers, hair, formulae for, 534 
Retailing of Poisons, 623 
Retouchmg, 369, 370 
Reverse curling, methods of, 194- 
200 

Rhodmol, 519 
Rice starch, 518 
Ringed hair, 503 
Ringworm — 
aetiology of, 495 
beard, of the, see Sycosis 
honeycomb, see Favus 
scalp, of the, 494 
Rinses, 371, 373 
Rodent nicer, 587 
Rome, hairdressmg in ancient, 3 
Root tapenng, loi 
Rose — 
de mai, 520 
geramuiu oil, 520 
oils, 520 
water, 512 
Rosemary oil, 520 
Royal arms, improper use of, 620 
Rubber rollers, for obesity, 562 


Saboumud, Dr R , 508 
Sabouraud-Rousseau test, 365 
St James’s Beard, 132 
Sales, advertising and window display, 
630-38 

department, 631 
how to stimulate, 631 
Salicylic acid, 512 
Salon analysis sheet 604 
Salons, hairdressing — 
children’s, 651 
cubicles, 644, 649 
designmg and fittmg, 639-51 
fittings and equipment, 639, 651 
gentlemen's, 644, 647, 648 
ladies’, 644 
open or pubhc, 646 
receipts from, 604 
shop-front and forecourt, 640 
Salts, 513 

Sandalwood oil, 520 
Sanitation, and hygiene, 577-88 
Santomerse I, 518 
Saponin, 518 
S&ftory, F , 252, 257 
Safmy, P; IT , 232, 235 


Scalp — 
brushing, 506 
hygiene of, 506-7 
massage, effects of, 544 
its technique, 543 
mo\ements m, 544 
protection, 336 
radiation, 506 

Scalps, dirt\, and skm spots, 541 
SchwarZf Dr Lotus, 525 
Scissors, 336 
electnc, 95, 122-7 
haircuttmg, 92 
for the broad head, 207 
setting, 93 
how to use, 93 
method of setting, 93 
serrated edge, 99 
Scissor-tapenng, 381 
Scurf preparations, 532 
Sebaceous cysts, 492 
glands, 487, 541 
Seborrhoea, 490-2, 505, 588 
Seborrhoeic dermatibs, 492 
Sebum, 487 
Secretin, 507 
Shampoomg — 
art of, 136-9 
back, 1 71 
dry, 137, 172 
factions, 138, 173 
gentlemen, 136-^ 
ladies’, 170-5 
massage and drying, 138 
mechanical dryer for, 137 
oil, 174 
towellmg, 138 
wet, 136, 1 71 
Shampoos, 172-5 
brightening, 172, 372 
cade oil, 527 
chamomile, 527 
coconut oil, 527 
cream, 461 
de-greasing, 461 
dry, 526 
powder, 172 
formulae for, 526-8 
henna, 374, 527 
lofaons and dermatitis, 579 
medicated, 173 
oil, 174 
pme tar, 527 
powder, 526 
soapless, 527 
saponin, 526 
soapless, 518 
spint lotion, 172 
wet, 526 

Shapmg and colouring eyebrows and 
eyelashes, 557 

moustaches, technique of, 128 
Shaving, 76-91 
and vibro-mass^e, 461 
brushes, anthrax in, 5S0 
effect on hair, 488 
face massage. 139 
histoncai retrospect, 77 
hot towels after, 139 
sponge, 91 

t^mque of, 79, 88-91 
tools required lor, 79-S2 
Skm, Gmge Mmmi, 7 
Shellac, 519 

bobbed 155 


bhue'v and the hair *t} h\ 1 ^ 

‘^hnp> \Li 

Short w a v e d ’ atbi ^m\ 2hn 
514 

Smgcmij, 13 j 50- 
' and atrophv of the hair 1 
ekctncal apparatiH for, 1 34 
gentlemen a hair 134 
' ‘ hair-bkeding " falU» \ 

ladies’ hair, 160-70 
technique ul, 109 
Skin — 

antiseptic treatment, 541 

bodih disea'.e> indicated h\ the, 

5S0-S 

diseases, treatment In htperamia, 
47 ^ 

eruptions., 540-1 
functions of the, 4.S5 
1 human, structure of, 4^4 

preparations for, 533 
, protective function agamst disease, 

, 540 

; \irulent diseases of, 567 

, Slaked lime (calcium h>droxide}, 512 
1 “Slithenng” the hair, 98-100 
I Soap, 515 
1 Castile, 515 

' coconut oil, 515 

I curd. 515 

, hard, 515 

I Hebra’s spirit, 532 

I isopropanolarmne, 51b 
Lifebuoy, 37b 

I magnesium stearate, 516 
i shawg, 88 

soft, 515 

tnethanolamme oleate, 516 
stearate, 516 

Soapiess shampoo bases, 517-18 
powders, 527-8 
So^um alginate, 519 
benzoate, 525 
carbonate, 512 
hydroxide, 512 
sulphite, 513 
Soft paraffin, 517 
Soft soap, 515 

Solid bnlliantiaes and pomades, 530 
Spanish black two-solution dye, for- 
niula, 533 

Speahman, Professor J R , 330 
Specialization, the n«id for, 631 
Speed cut, 103 
Spermaceti. 517 
Spiral winding, 23S 
Spirit lotion shampoos, 172 
Sponge shave, 9^ 

Staff, choice and of, 589 

reference file, 591 
Staffing arrangements, 591 
Stage make-up. see Theatrical hair- 
dressing and make-up 
Starch, 518 
arrowroot, 518 
maize (cornfionr), 51B 
OTOS-root, 51$ 
potato, 518 
rk«, 51$ 
wheat, 51B 

Statntocy msmmm. temuMratmn m 
himMim, 5^ 
mkMmimt ot. 6i| 
how It li iie4 izs 
payment 
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nanjin^, 

•^nhni In 1 trudtrn , zjz- 

335 

Sortla jnnifsr^ta, 201-1^ 

Hiodt rn, li>ih of, loi 
principk ol, 111-94 
\ at lie of a^t in, 354 
St>rol\l atuile, 521 
SnUion tups, ckctrical, 47O 
Sulplia, 104, 51'! 

Sulpbuiidteil — 
empiculs, 518 
estrakni , 4 jH 
htt\ alcohols, 51& 
loro], 

povtdcr, 51b 
Santomeise I, 51S 
sulfa, 104, 51S 
Teepex, 31b 
sulphosal, 51b 
leepol, 51 S 
Sulphosai, 51 S 
Sulphur, 542 
liver of, 313 
omtraent, 492 

“Sun-bath" expenraents, 506 
Sunburn lotions, 535 
Superfluous hair, treatment for re- 
moving, 558 
Suter, hugem, 236 
Switchboard, 462 
Sycosis, 494 
Syphilis, 587 

as aftectmg the client, 580 
as aiecting the hairdresser, 580 


Taic, 5x4 

Talcum powder, 536 
Tan, removal of, 559 
Tannic acid, 579 
Tapenng, 336, 380, 381 
back-combing for, 147 
correct method, 99 
for skngled and shorter inodes, 14S, 
152, 1^4 

on clubbed hair, 147 
root, loi 
seters, 146 

wiHx 4 msim haiicuttmg inadime, 
tad 


544 

Tirciyii 523 
TarMo adi« 512 
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L Lima ind television 

: A jkt-dp — 

culou'-i and mate rid s, 4 15 * 

t\c- and Ins 14 7 

make-up rcco»*d ciiarts, 451, 452 ^ 

povvdtnn;: and lini=hjng touches, 448 
Straight ^iikc-up, 447 
1 ten-ace shk, 203 ^ 

Teepex, 515 , 

leepol, 51b 

ftkaud, 517 ‘ 

Tv^in, 517 I 

rUtni'ion make-up, str Technique of 1 
Cinema and lelevision Make-up, i 

445-455 , . ^ i 

Tempt ranertb, children s, 3S1 1 

lepid waving S} 'items, 257 j 

lerpineol 520 

Theatrical hairdressing and make-up, 

2, 420-44 

ageing head, face, and neck, 429, 
430. 437 

character make-up, 436 
stud\, 421 

creating a character, 439 
effects of hghtmg, 438 
expression, 436 
foundation, applying the, 428 
Gilbert and Sulhvan operas, 421 
materials required, 422 
moustaches and beards, 425 
nationalities, 440 
shadows and high-lights, 428 
straight make-up, 435 
wigs, 424, 428 

Therapeutics, electncal, books on, 478 
Thinning — 
correct method, 97 
sectional and razor methods, 150 
Th>roid deficiency, 50S 
Tiara, 212 
Tickets, price, 637 
Tinting hair (see Colounng Hair) 
Titanium oxide, 514 
Toilet— 
lotions, 535 
powders, 536 

Tools for haircutting, 91-4, 133 
children's hairdressing, 378 
ladies' hairdressing, 213 
mameure, 571 
Towel- 
curls, 379 
sterilizing um, 543 
Trade- 

Boards Acts, bi3 
infections, a warning, 577 
marks and propnetary rights in 
goods, 619 
falsification of, 621 
opposition to, 620 
own name, use of, 620 
registration of, 620 
risks, insurance against, 612 
Tragacanth hair cream, 531 
Tranung the moustache, 133 
TreatsEuents— 
acw, 501--2 

5 ^’ 

ltedilii| aud astmgent packs, 554 

5^6 

dteblbcbloi^i < 

tetessi, 
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Treatments— ) 
hair and scalp, 461-78 
hirsuties, 4SS 
honey, 549 
hyperaemia, 474-S 
impetigo contagiosa, 500 
manipulative, for eyes, 555 
milk, 545 
mud pack, 550 
obesitv, 563 
oil, 549 

paraffin pack, 552-3 
pediculosis capitis, 489 
pityriasis, 491 
nngworm, 495 
seborrhoea, 490, 492 
skin, 541 

superfluous hair removal, 558 
sycosis, 494 

ultra-violet ray, prohibition against 
use by^ hairdressers, 473 
yeast pack, 553-4 
Tnchology, 479-510 
and electncity, 472-3 
and microscopy, 503-5 
and ultra-violet radiation, 473 
recent advances in, 507-10 
Tnchorrexis nodosa, 488, 489, 503 
Tnethanolamine, 512 
Trimmmg, bobbed coiffure, 159 
intensive, 145 

rolhng or twisted method, 146 
shingle, 154 
Tuberose, 520 
Tuhp cut, 395 

Turkish and vapour baths, for obesity, 
561-2 

Turtle oil, 516 
Twain, Mark, 6 

Ultramarine, 521 

Ultra-violet radiation m tnchology, 473 

Unprofessional behaviour, 95 

Use and care of display figures, 456-60 

Vanillin, 521 

Vanishing creams, formulae, 537 
Vapour baths, electnc, 463 
Varnishing the nails, 576 
“Vaseline," iii, 124, 579 
Vetiver oil, 520 
Vibro-massage, 139, 461-2 
machine, see Electnc vibrator 
Violet leaf, 520 
Viruses, 582 
Vitamins, 509 


Wages — 
book, 606 
councils, 613-15 
envelope, 607 

injured or incapacitated workers, 
exemption for, 614-15 
payment of statutory mmimum 
remuneration, 614 
powers of, 614 
regulation order, 614 
Walker-Bideal test, 584 
War, mfluence on hairdressing, 160 
Warning as to use of petroleum hair 
washes, 623 
Warts, 566, 587 
Water-mxscible hair cream, 531 
Water-waving — ' 

contest, 334 

drymg^ ' ' i 

tetoique ’ 
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INDEX 


\\a\ed bang, 395 
Wave-setting powder, 532 
W"a\ mg — 

a shingle coiffure, 223 
bandeaux and parted dressings, 223 
blow-, 112, 177, 263 
]\Iarcel, 215-30 
permanent, science of, 230-2 
methods of, 232-61 
water, 262-S 
Wax — 
figures, 636-7 

method for remo\mg superfluous 
hair, 558 
models — 

cleamng and makmg-up, alterna- 
te e methods, 45 S 


j W ax models — {conid ) 

' malang e> clashes and t)cbru»*3 

i for, 459 

' painting of, 457 

I restoration of, 45b 

' Waxes, 516-17 
' epilating, 535 
paraffin, 553 

W estem civilization, hairdrebbcr m 3, 4 
I Wheat starch, 518 
WTiite mud pack, 539 
Wigs — 

judicial and legal, 2x6 
theatncai, 424, 42b 
Window — 
colour schemes, 635 
details of, 636 


Window — nu 
di^;pU. 
fittlU-,-. b3| 

V ilu' O' in 1’ *■ 10 
W^n frail f- -503 
Witch ha/n t t 
Wt.rkjhr<p 393 
Wrmkleb, tnairrtnl cr, S43 

X iv \\ and tkwtro-lt t ^ 
X-rav:., r3 

Yevst— 
padv tl.e, 553 
valut of, 35^ 

YUng-v^ang on, 520 
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